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ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,  PREVALENCE,  AN1> 
DECLINE  OF  IDOLATRY, 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  TOWNSEND. 
Part  IL-^-lContinuedfram  2^.  XLH.  p.  331. J 

Section  !• 

Freliminary  Observatiom,  and  Notiee  of  the  chief  Works  on 

the  subjects 

Xb  b  next  great  work  vlneb  presents  itself  to  tbe  attention  Qf~ 
the  student  on  thissubject^  is,  *^  The  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry^ 
bj  Mr.  Faber*    Having  ibe  good  fortune  to  be  the  last  in  his 
researches,   Mr.'Faber  has  combined  in  one  splendid  andim*^ 
posing  system,  all  the .  knowledge  of  his  predecessors ;  and  he 
has  ei&amiaed  their  several  labors  mth  the  skill  of  a  critic,  tbe 
karning  of  a  scholar,  the  taste  and  imparUality  of  a  gentleman* 
He  writes  in  that  flowing,  unai£ected,  and  easy  style^   which  is 
induced  only  )by  abundance  of  materials,  and  the  consciousness 
of  serving  a^good  cause.    The  reader  is  as  completely  carried 
away  by  the  int^est  of  the  subject,  and  the  earnestness  of  the 
writer,  as  if  he  was  reading  a  new  and  popular  novel>  instead 
of  a  voluminous  work  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in 
theological  learmng.     This  is  no  small  praise  f  it  is  well  de- 
served, and  freely  bestowed.     The  magnificent  and  beautifiil 
system  which  Mr.  Faber  has  consH-ucted,  will  always  be  conm* 
ilered,  among  those  who  delight  in  such  pursuits,   as  an  impa^ 
VOL.  XXIL  CI.  Jl.  NO.  XLUI.  A 


Z  On  the  Origin  f  Progress^ 

rbbaUe  monument  of  genius^  talent,  and  research.  If  I.  venture 
to  propose  an  ob|ectioo  to  some  of  the  ornaments  of  this  temple ; 
to  suggest  alterations  in  one  part,  and  improvements  in  another ; 
it  is  done  with  the  conviction,  that  they  are  such  as  Mr.  Faber 
would  have  approved,  if  they  had  been  suggested  to  him  at  the 
commencement  of  his  plans. 

The  chief  points,  which  Mr.  Faber  wishes  to  establish,  and  the 
course  of  argument  with  which  he  defends  them,  cannot  be  better 
related,  than  by  giving  the  general  design  of  his  whole  work  in 
fiis  own  language. — '^  The  various  systems  of  Pagan  Idolatry  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  correspond  so  closely,  both  in  their 
evident  purport  and  in  numerous  points  of  arbitrary  resemblance, 
that  they  cannot  have  beei>:  stiucki  out  independently,  in  the 
several  Qoiintries  \ihere  they, have  befu  established;  but  mu^it 
have  all  originated  from  some  common  source.  But,  if  they  afl 
originated  from  a  common  source,  then  either  one  nation  must 
have  commtmicated  its  peculiar  theology  to  every  other  people 
in  the  way  of  peaceful  and  voluntary  imitation ;  or  that  same 
nation  must  have  communicated  it  to  every  other  people  through 
the  medium  of  conquest  and  violence ;- or  lastly  all  nations  must 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world  have  been  assembled  together  in  a 
single  region  and  in  a  single  community;  they  must  at  that 
period,  and  in  that  state  of  society,  have  agreed  to  adopt  the  tbeo* 
logy  in  (juestion,  and  must  thence  as  from  a  common  centre 
have  carried  it  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe." 

''  These  are  the  only  three  modes,  in  which  the  universal 

.accordance  of  the  Gentiles  in  their  religious  speculations  can 

^  possibly  be  accounted  for.     But,  as   the  incredibility  of  the 

first,    and   as  the  equal  incredibility  and  impossibility  of  the 

second,  may  be  shown  without  much  difficulty;-  the  third  alone 

remains  to  be  adopted.     Now  this  third  mode  both  perfectly 

'harmonises  with  the  general  purport  of  Heathen  Idolatry,  and 

.  minutely  accords  with  an  historical  fact  which  is  declared  to  us 

on  the  very  highest  authority.    An  examination  of  the  theology 

of  the  Gentiles  forces  us  to  conclude,  that  all  mankind  were 

once  assembled  together  in  a  single  community ;  and  that  they 

afterwards  spread  themselves  in  detached  bodies  over  the  face 

of  the  whole  earth.     Holy  Scripture  asserts,   that   such   was 

actually  the  fact." 

'^  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  necessarily  led  to  treat 
largely  of  the  dispersion  from  Babel  and  specially  to  insist  upon 
an  important  peculiarity  in  that  dispersion,  which  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  overlooked.  I  am  also  led  to  discuss  certain  other 
subsequent  great  movements,  which  are  closely  coimected  with 


and  Decline  of  Idolatry.  $ 

tfie  peculiarity  alluded  to.  In  short,  the  events,  which  occurred  in 
the  plain  of  Sliinar,  have  stamped  a  character  upon  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind  that  remains  vividly  impressed  even  to  modem 
times.  The  powerful  and  martial  family,  that  once  obtained  a 
decided  pre-eminence  over  their  brethren,  have  never,  down  to 
the  present  hour,  ceased  with  a  strong  hand  to  vindicate  their 
superiority/' 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  books.  It  may  be  satisfactory 
to  those  who  have  not  hud  an  opportunity  of  perusing  h^  to  give 
an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  each.— -The  first  book  professes 
to  give  a  general  idea  ^of  the  Mythology  of  the  Pagans.  '^  The 
first  idols,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  **  were  deified  men,  who  lived  in 
.the  earliest  antediluvian,  and  postdiluvian  ages,  which  are  uni- 
versally known  as  the  golden  age.  The  Men  thus  deified  were 
Adam,  and  Noah,  with  their  respective  three  sons:  the  pagan 
Trinities  were  not  perversions  of  the  r^al  doctrine  of  the  Trinity* 
The  postdiluvian  world  arose,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Antediluvian :  as  Adam  had  three  sons  to  people  the  world^ 
Noah  too  had  the  same  number,  hence  originated,  (Mr.  Fabersup- 
eposes,)  the  doctrine  of  a  continued  succession  of  similar  worlds." 
As  the  earth  was  the  universal  mother  of  all  life  at  the  Creation^ 
the  ark  was  supposed  or  represented  to  be  the  same  at  the  de^ 
luge ;  hence  in  after  ages  the  ark  and  the  earth  were  freqnently 
identified,  and  the  same  symbols  represented  both.  To  Demon- 
ulatry,  or  the  worship  of  their  deified  ancestors,  succeeded 
Sabianiam,  or  the  worship  of  the  Host  of  Heaven.  The  studj 
of  astronomj  commenced  at  a  very  early  period ;  the  idolater^ 
who  considered  their  demon  gods  as  guardians  of  mankind,  were 
easily  induced  to  imagine'  that  they  were  translated  to  the  hea- 
.venly.  bodies,  from  whence  .they  observed,  and  ruled  the  world. 
.Both  Noah  and  Ham  were  venerated  as  the  sun.  From  Sabian- 
ism,  by  a  natural  progression,  originated  the  idea  of  Materialism; ; 
^tfaeir  deity  was  the  soul,  and  visible  nature  the  body  of  the 
.universe.  As  this  universe  bad  its  periods  of  decay,  and  repro- 
duction, so  all  the  parts  of  which  it  was  composed  were  repro- 
duced ;  hence  too  originated  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis^ 
or  transmigration  of  souls. 

Because  the  several  theological  systems  of  the  Pagan  nations 
agree,  not  in  obvious  and  natural  circumstances  only,  such  as  the 
worship  of  th^ir  ancestors  or  the  Host  of  Heaven,  but  in  fanciful 
speculations,  arbitrary  observance^  and  minute  ceremonies  ;-^ 
Mr.  Faber  concludes,  (though  differences  among  all  eitiated  to 
I  a  great  extent)  that  all  these  idolatries  must  have  had  one  coot- 
moB  source.    Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant^  whoee 
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trgmneotB  are  examioed  at  gfeal  lenglh^  Mr.  Faber  supposes 
Aat  there  was  but  one  dispersioo,  which  was  from  Shiiiar ;  that 
Ibis  idolatry  began  at  Shmar  under  the  dominion  of  Nimrod^ 
^ough  idolatry  be  fundamentally  the  same  over  the  whole 
world,  yet  there  are  two  great  divisions  of  opinion ;  one  the 
lyftem  called  Buddhism,  the  other  called  Brahmatiism,  of  whiciv 
lio  more  can  be  said  at  present,  than  that  Buddhism  is  to  Brah* 
flianisin  in  idolatry,  what  the  conventicle  of  the  Quaker  is  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Christianity.  Buddhism  being  more  simple 
and  universal  than  Brahmanism  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
itep  towards  the  grand  apostacy.  The  origii>  of  idolatry  wa» 
the  perversion  of  Fatriarchism* 

In  the  founh  chapter  of  this  book  Mr.  Faber  enumerates 
and  discusses  the  several  symbols,  by  means  of  which  the  events 
of  the  deluge  were  commemorated ;  these  were  the  lotos,  the 
'  egg,  the  serpent,  the  lunar  crescent,  &c.  &c.  The  fifth  contains- 
an  animated  yet  brief  survey  of  the  several  systems  of  heathea 
Cosmogony  :  the  Chaldean — Gothic — Phoenician — Egyptian- 
Persian  — Etrurian — Hindoo— Chinese— Japanese  — Greek — 
Orjphian — and  Platonic — ^American,  and  Australasian ;  each  oF 
liifhich  confirm'  the  general,  and  the  only  rational  theory,  that  all 
4he  idolatry  of  mankind  originated,  as  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Faber 
«ssert,  from  one  common  source. 

The  subject  of  the  second  book,  is  the  yeneration  paid  by  the 
ancients  to  high  places,  to  groves,  consecrated  islands;  to  the 
bull,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  serpent :  and  concludes  witb 
discussing  the  origin  and  purport  of  sacrificial  rites. 

Mr.  Faber  first  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of 
Paradise  and  Ararat.     He  enters  very  largely  into  this  q^e8tioll,» 
and  attempts  to  prove  that  the.  ark  rested  within  view  of  the 
former  site  of  Paradise :  that  the  ancients  venerated  mountains 
because  they  were  transcripts  of  the  holy  mountain  Ararat :  they 
'  offered  on  high  places,  originally,  in  commemoration  of  theholo<* 
caust  of  Noah ;  the  grove  worship  was  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  worship  in  Eden,  and  was  not  at  first  an  idolatrous 
custom ;  the  Scripture  assuring  us  that  the  Patriarchs  planted 
groves,  and  offered  on   high  places.     Islands  were  esteemed 
holy,  because  when  the  ark  rested  on  Ararat,  before  the  waterv 
had  subsided,  its  top  rose  as  an  island  above  the  waves,  and 
the  summits  of  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  gordiaean  chain 
were  seen :  thi^  circumstance  was  celebrated  in  the  most  remote 
,  ^^es;  and  when  the  ances^rs  of  the  Hindoos  went  to  the  east,. 
*  "and  left  Ararat  on  their  west,  they  celebrated  the  subsiding  of 
the  waters  of  the  dehige,  in  their  accounts  of  the  holy  wnite 
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island  of  the  west.  The  ark  was  remembered  under  the  c^mblem 
of  the  moon.  As  the  moon  in  her  first  and  last  quarters.  appeiEirs 
in  the  dark  blue  sky  like  a  boat^  it  was  made  a^  syinbol  of  the  arl^ 
floating  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge ;"  and  as  every  tiish  mountain 
was  venerated  as  a  transcript  of  Ararat,  it  was  called  the  moun* 
tain  of  the  ship,  or  of  the  moon ;  the  wordLuban  in  the  language 
of  the  early  colonists  from  Shinarhavmg  both  these  meanings 
The  reverence  paid  to  the  bull,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle,  Mr. 
Faber  supposes  to  have  originated  from  some  mistaken  notion^ 
jrespecting  the  cherubim ;  the  figures  of  which,  monstrous  a« 
tliey  appear  to  our  imagination,  were  well  knpwn  to  the  earlj 
Patriarchs.  The  serpent  was  worshipped  as  an  eoablem  of  the. 
evil  principle ;  and  because  tlie  deluge  proceeded,  as  they  sup* 
bosed,  from  the  evil  principle,  it  was  made  a  symbol  of  the  deluge. 
X  et,  the  serpent  was  likewise  uniforinly  considered  as  an  embleia 
of  the  good  principle ;  among  the  Egyptians  it  was  considered! 
as  the  creator  of  uie  world,  &c, ;  and  Mr.  Faber  supposed  this 
emblem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  wingedl  seraph,  or 
serpent,  \vhich  was  blended  with  the  cherubic  symbols. 

Though  I  have  waded  through  many  of  the  works  from  which 
Mr.  Faber  has  drawn  much  of  his  materials,  I  cannot  express  my 
assent  or  dissent  to  many  opinions  how  related.  Some  of  them 
are  evidently  less  worthy  of  our  reception  than  others,  thougli 
each  is  supported  with  learning  and  ingenuity.  I  am  merel^ 
detailing  the  contents  of  Mr.  Faber's  work,  llie  last  chapter  of 
the  second  book  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  and  purport 
of  sacrificial  rites :  which  are  proved,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  to  have  bfsen  instituted  from  the  beginning.  He  shows, 
^^rom  the  testimony  of  the  Pagan  nations,  from  the  opinions  of 
the  Jews,  the  sentiments  of  the  early  Patriarchs,  and  the  laws 
of  Moses,  that  sacrifice  was  always  considered  to  be  of  a  pia* 
cular  and  expiatory  nature.  The  book  concludes  with  tlie  in- 
teresting question  whether  each  sacrifice  did  not  shadow  out  th§ 
future  sacrifice  of  the  Messiah. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  the  third  book  are  the  Pagaa 
accounts  of  the  deluge,  the  traditions  relative  to  the  sacred 
books  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  ark,  and  those  relative 
to  the  time  between  the  creation  an4  the  deluge.  It  concludes 
with  some  discussion  of  the  several  local  deluges  which  are  said 
to  have  taken  place  among  the  ancient  nations ;  which  are 
shown  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  received  idea  of  a  deitige. 

The  fourth  book  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  identity,  aii4 
l^onomical  character  of  the  chief  Dein  oHhe  Geotife  nations^ 
The  most  curious  9^  y^i^^kU  0M  U^mt^l^  ^  flW<N|F 
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ID  which  it  is  shown  how  the  several  deities  all  merge  bto  one«^ 
TheBuddhic  and  Brahmanic  superstitions  are  examined  at  length/ 
ud  the  union  of  the  two  superstitions^  in  the  worship  of  Jagher- 
naut,  considered. 

'  The  fifth  book  contains  some  most  ingenious  reasoning,  on. 
^e  character  of  the  great  goddesses  worshipped  by  the  Pagans : 
the  meaning  of  their  navicular,  infernal,  and  human  character  is 
discussed;  the  nature  of  the  ancient  mysteries  is  admirably 
freatedj  though  many  objections  will  be  alleged  against  Mr. 
Paber's  system.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  book  is  the 
chapter,  which  treats  on  the  places  used  by  the  Pagans  for 
religious  worship.  The  high  places  and  groves  have  been  con- 
sidered :  to  these  may  be  added  caverns,  and  where  natural 
mountains  were  not  to  be  found,  as  in  the  plains  of  Shinar,  or 
(he  levels  of  Egypt,  they  constructed  artificial  mountains,  or 
pyramids ;  or  excavated  mimense  caverns  in  commemoration  of 
Ararat,  and  the  ark  which  lodged  on  its  precipices.  The  last 
chapter  of  this  book  is  a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  digres- 
sion, to  show  the  origination  of  romance  from  the  old  mythology. 
The  superstitions  of  one  age,  says  Mr.  Faber,  are  the  romance 
of  another  more  enlightened. 

The  most  important,  curious,  and  interesting  part  of  the  whole 
work  is  the  sixth  book  ;  of  which  1  shall  therefore  give  a  more 
extended  account.  The  subject  is  the  general  history  of  man-- 
Ikind  from  the  deluge,  till  the  expulsion  from  Egypt,  of  the 
shepherd  kings. 

Mr.  Faber  begins  this  book  with  a  position  in  which  all  must 
agree  who  receive  the  narrative  of  Scripture,  that  mankind  were 
imce  united  in  a  single  community.  '  He  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss Mr.  Bryant^s  hypothesis  of  a  double  dispersion  ;  one  from 
the  gradual  increase  of  numbers  compelling  the  families  to  sepa- 
rate, the  other  the  dispersion  from  Shinar  when  the  idolatrous 
Ibiiilders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  were  miraculously  scattered  over 
the  world.  Mr.  Faber  concludes  that  therie  was  but  one  dis-' 
persion,  that  from  Shinar :  the  first'  chapter  ends  with  an  account 
of  the  probable  route  of  the  whole  body  from  Ararat  to  Shinar. 

Havmg  thus  conducted  the  early  postdiluvians  to  this  celebrated 
•pot,  Mr.  Faber  proceeds  to  describe  the  extent  and  polity  of 
the  primeval  empire,  founded  by  Ninirod,  in  the  plain  of  Iran : 
ne  ascribea  the  origin  of  castes  to  the  Machiavelianism  of  the 
''[.mighty  Hunter.  The  third  chapter  contains  an  account  of 
the  division  of  the  earth  among  the  sons  of  Noah,  of  the  con- 
l^on,  of  tonjjues,  and  of  the  two  principal  arguments  in  favor  of 
tne'hypothesis  of  a 'single  dispersion;  namely,  that  all  languages 
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may  be  traced  to  one,  which  are  all  blended  in  the  language  of 
Iran ;  and  that  mankind  divide  themselves  into  three  races  ;• 
Hindoos,  Arabs,  and  Tartars,  which  meet,  likewise,  in  the  same' 
central  spot.  The  origin  of  the  Gentile  Triads,  and  the  parti ' 
cular  mode  of  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  complete  the  third 
chapter. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  relates  the  various  settle '. 
nients  of  the  military  caste,  who  refused  to  unite  with  their 
brethren,  on  account' of  the  schism  of  the  two  great  sects ;  these 
were  chiefly  known  by  the  name  Scythae  or  Scythians;  they 
were  alike  the  ancestors  of  the  ancient  Goths,  the  Indoscythas^ 
the  Germans,  and  the  warlike  tribes  of  India.  As  they  were 
one  military  caste,  the  division  of  castes  was  unknown  among 
them.  The  history  of  the  much  controverted  shepherd  kings  of 
£gypt,  and  the  various  settlements  of  the  military  caste,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  expulsion,  occupies  the  fifth  chapter.  Mn 
Bryant's  theory,  that  the  shepherd  kings  were  the  Cuthim  from 
Babylonia,  who  were  expelled  from  thence  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  tower,  is  rejected ;  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Faber,  from  a 
variety  of  authorities,  but  principally  from  Captain  Wilford'd 
paper  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  entitled,  *^  On  Egypt,  and  the 
Nile,  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos'* — that  the  shepherd 
kings  were  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  or  Philitim,  who  invaded  Egypt 
from  the  East.  The  most  ingenious  reasoning  is  employed  to 
prove  this  point,  and  to  establish  the  connexion  between  their 
history,  and  that  of  the  Israelites.  The  chapter  concludes  with 
an  account  of  the  emigrations  of  these  royal  shepherds,  when 
they  were  ultimately  expelled  from  Egypt,  under  the  various 
appellations  of  Danai,  Cadmians,  &c.  &c. 

The  last  chapter  discusses  the  mode  in  which  the  Pagaii 
Idolatry  originated  from  corrupted  patriarchism.  It  contains  a 
nummary  of  the  whole  work.  The  chief  circumstances  of  the 
patriarchal  worship  are  enumerated.  The  cause  of  the  resem- 
blance between  the  ritual  law  of  Moses  and  the  ritual  law  of 
the  Gentiles  is  fairly  stated,  and  referred  to  their  common 
similarity  to  the  more  ancient  patriarchal  service.  The  won- 
derful connexion  between  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity^ 
is  treated  upon ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  an  examination 
of  several  peculiarities  in  the  several  characters  of  the  Messiah^ 
«nd  the  chief  Deity  of  the  Pagans. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  Mr.  Faber  has  printed 
•a  work  entitled  Horae  Mosaicas,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  supplement,  or  in  some  measure  the  conclusion,  of  the  book 
•«inder  examination.    1^  this  work,  dbe  fiM  editioD  Qt  ivbidi  trail 
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yuUitbed  as^'  theBtniplon  Lecture/'  Patriarchtsfn,  Judaitiaig 
md  ChxiatimAty,  are  proved  to  be  the  same  tjstem  of  doctriM 
end  teachiDgi  comnMinicated  uMJer  three  several  forms :  aud  tbe 
flMMt  convincing,  and  we  may  say  the  most  irrefutable,  arguments 
t|re  urged,  to  sl^w  that  Moses  alone  could  have  been  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  from  the  impossibility  that  it  should  have 
beM  written  in  any  age,  and  imder  any  circumstances  different 
from  those  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  written.  The  whole 
train  of  reasoning  is  deduced  from  internal  evidence.  I  mention 
this  treatise  in  this  place,  as  it  would  have  formed  a  good  con* 
dusion  to  the  work  on  Idolatry. 

1  have  thus  submitted  to  the  general  reader  the  mere  outline 
•f  this  great  undertaking.    Though  many  audiors  have  attempted 
to  illustrate  several  of  the  obscurities  and  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Pagan  Mythology,  Mr.  Faber  is  tlie  only  hierophant 
who  has  ventured  to  eonduct  the  stranger  and  the   enquirer 
through  all  the  maaes  of  the  labyrinth.    When  I  venture  to 
differ  from  a  gentleman  who  has  bad  so  many  opportunities  of 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  this  subject ; 
when  I  consider  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  it ;  the  talent  which 
be  has  generally  displayed  in  the  management  of  his  materials^ 
and  the  apparent  judgment  with  which  the  contending  autho- 
rities are  wei^ed^  1  am  doubtful  if  I  am  not  guilty  of  presump- 
tion in  propoang  objections  te  any  part  of  Mr.  Faber's  hypo- 
thesis; yet,  I  am  compelled  not  only  to  withhold  assent  to  many 
of  his  separate  conclusions,  but  to  reject  the  foundation  on 
which  his  dieory  rests.    I  should  much  distrust  my  judgment 
when  I  thus  venture  to  differ  from  the  conclusions  of  a  scholar 
and  divine  so  celebrated  as  Mr.  Faber,  and  should  certainly 
besitate  to  do  so,  were  1  not  supported  by  the  arguments  of  that 
illuSUrious  and  exemplary  scholar  Mr.  Bryant,  who  is,  equally 
wkb  Mr.  Faber,  deserving  of  every  praise.    The  repetitions  and 
diffuseness  of   both  authors  proceed  from  that  inattention  to 
sninor  excellencies,  which  is  frequently  induced  by  an  eager  soli- 
citude to  impress  the  reader  with  the  full  force  of  an  argument. 
The  pcdttts  which  we  nnay  most  hesitate  to  receive  are  the  folf- 
lotriD^  :—^ We  may  reject  from  Mr.  Bryant's  system  the  universal 
conqtfiests  of  the  Cuthim ;  several  positions  chiefly  proved  by 
^Itymokfgy;  thetheory  of  the  shepherd  kings;  and  many  of  those 
ai^uments  by  which  he  would  prove  that  the  Greeks  derived 
the  greater  part  of  their  Mythology  from  perverting  the  names 
of  fSsices,  deities,  fcc ;  the  researcb^  of  Sir  William  Jones  and 
others  having  fidly  established  this  fact,  that  the  gods,  and  the 
wbote  afatem  «f  Mytbtrfegy  in  India^  Bgypt,  Greece^  and  Rome^ 
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"Were  the  same.  Thus,  where  Mr.  Brysut  asserts  that  the  On- 
fihalus  of  Amnion,  meant  originally  the  oracle  of  the  god,  firpoi 
the  radicals  Omphi— -Al ;  and  that  Curtiua  is  therefore  wrpng 
JD  translating  that  word  by  Umbilicus;  we  may  remember  tbpit 
the  Navel  of  Vishnoit  was  venerated  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
Omphalus,  or  Umbilicus,  or.  Navel  of  Amnion  was  venerat€t|ii: 
:and  many  other  instances  could  be  given,  in  which  Mr.  Bryant 
is  most  probably  wrong.  From  Mr.  Faber's  system  we  may 
reject  the  single  dispersion  of  mankind ;  the  early  belief  in  ma- 
terialism ;  the  opinion  diat  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was 
«ver  entirely  obliterated;  and  that  the  triad  of  the. Gentiles  ^aa 
«o  completely  of  human  invention  that  the  doctrioe  oC  .the  Tri^ 
wty  had  either  not  been  originally  known,  or  was  so  soon  for- 
gotten, that  the  Pagan  Triads  were  not,  in  any  respect,  perversions 
of  the  true  doctrine.  I  cannot  but  reject  the  idea  that  idolajtry 
was  formed  at  Shinar  into  that  complete  and  perfect  system 
laid  down  in  his  book.  Nor  do  I  think  that  sufficient  allpw:aiieo 
is  made  for  the  innovations  of  the  Egyptians ;  or  for  the  influ- 
ence of  pride,  affected  wiadom,. policy,  priestcraft,  and  inven- 
tion among  various  nations.  Mr.  Faber's  system  is  too  perfect, 
to  be  entirely  accurate* 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  whether  the  same,  or  what  degree  of 
credit,  ought  to  attach  to  many  of  the  papers  ia  the  Asiatic  Re» 
searches ;  the  present  opportunity  cannot  be  lost,  of  expressing  the 
very  great  obligations  of  the  literary  world  to  the  editor  of  that 
work,  and  its  several  contributors.  Many  of  the  papers  contain 
invaluable  information.  It  would  occupy  too  much  room  tp  enu- 
merate one  half  of.  the  accessions  made  froni  this  source  to  our 
former  stock  of.  knowledge.  Mr.  Faber's  theory  has  derived  its 
firmest  support  from  the  labors  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Captain 
Wilford,  and  other  eminent  scholars  who  have  eniched  that  jour-* 
nal.  Even  if  the  more  cautious  and  hesitating  inquirer  should  ob- 
ject to  the  system  which  Mr.  Faber  has  proposed,  the  materials 
collected  in  the ''  Asiatic  Researches,"  from  which  he  has  so  freely 
drawn,  will  ever  form  a  magazine  of  autheatipUed  facts,  and  cu- 
rious knowledge;  alike  useful  to  the  scholar,  the  critic,  and  the  di- 
vine. I  cannot  attempt  to  abridge  the  numerous  articles  to  which 
1  would  more  particularly  refer;  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
society  established  by  Sir  William  Jones  still  coniinye  their  la- 
bors. All  their  researches  confirmtby  innumerable  minor  discove- 
ries, the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  books.  None  of  its  members  will  be 
auspected  of  concealing  an  opinion,  or  shrinking  from  opc^j 
proposing  any  obiectipn  to  preconceived  ideas.  Their  fouoder 
boldly  declared  that  he  was  jmdy  to  witlnbokl  ^aastiit  (wm 
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the  Christian  creed,  unless  he  should  be  convinced  of  its  truth 
by  undoubted  evidence ;  and  bis  successors  at  Bengal  have  ever 
been*  actuated  by  the  same  fearless  spirit.  The  testimony,  there- 
fore,  of  men,  so  learned^  so  zealous,  so  disinterested  in  their 
pursuit  of  truth,  cannot  be  suspected  or  rejected.  Additional 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  not,  perhaps, 
required-;  yet,  the  Christian  will  always  value  the  well  directed 
labors,  which  appeal  ta  the  philosophical,  the  speculative,  or 
the  sceptic;  and  which  prove  to  them  on  their  own  grounds, 
that  no  religion  under  heaven,  but  the  Christian  religion,  is 
worthy  the  attention  or  the  homage  of  a  reasonable  man.  One 
thing  is  yet  wanting;  that  this  society  would  ascertain  the  date, 
the  genuineness,  and  authetUiciiy,  of  the  chief  records  of  the 
Brahmins  and  Hindoos :  to  enable  the  Christian  to  prove,  from 
internal  evidence,  the  identity  of  the  Scripture  story  with  the 
original  traditions,  on  the  perversion  of  which  their  subsequent 
superstitions  of  the  Pagan  Idolatry  have  been  grounded. 

Section  II. 
Plan  of  the  Inquiry;  and  Proofs  of  a  Deluge, 

Such  are  the  principal  works,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
greater  part  of  which  those  inferences  have  been  deduced 
which  I  have  arranged  in  the  present  article.  My  chief  object 
in  commencing,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  a  brief  inquiry  into  the 
origin,  progress,  prevalence,  and  ultimate  decline  of  Idolatry^ 
has  been  to  reject  theory,  and  to  ascertain  facts.  £very  reason- 
able hypothesis,  says  Bishop  Warburton,  (and  the  remark  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Faber,  as  a  motto  to  his  large  work,)  should 
be  founded  on  a  fact.  This  is  a  just  remark ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  sufficient.  Every  reasonable  hypothesis  shoiild  be 
founded  on  a  connected  series  of  many  facts.  So  many  learned 
and  laborious  writers  have  bewildered  themselves  for  want  of  a 
proper  observation  of  this  rule^  that  I  shall  state  explicitly  the 
facts  on  which  my  own  conclusions  are  grounded;  and  then 
mention  the  conclusions  themselves.  I  trust  the  inferences  td 
which  1  have  arrived  will  not  be  thought  forced,  extravagant,  or 
hypothetical.  My  only  postulate  is  this:— -Whatever  opinion,  cus- 
tom, rite,  ceremony  or  institution,  was  so  universal  as  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  nations,  the  origin  •  of  which  opinion,  &c.  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  one  period,  we  may  conclude  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  primitive  patriarchal  religion,  either  in  its  pure>  or 
mcipiently  corrupted  atate^  ythiie  nankiud  were  siili  few  in 
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number,  and  united  in  one  body.  If  this  postulate  be  grantedf; 
it  tan/ I  think^ '  be  shOHm/ that  Idolatry  was  to  Patriarchisor/ 
what  the  Roman  Catholic  corruptions  of  religion  are  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  a  perversion  of  known^  acknowledged,  and  di-* 
finely  originated  truth.  It  can  be  clearly  shown,  that,  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  a  deluge  took  place  over  the  whole* 
world.  The  annals  of  all  nations  seem  to  prove  the  certainty  of 
this  fact;  and  of  this,  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fabric^ 
abundant  evidence  can  be  produced.  After  the  deluge,  mankind 
celebrated  that  terrible  event  by  appropriate  emblems;  and 
commemorated,  by  the  observance  of  various  rites,  the  chief  of 
its  distressing  and  sublime  circumstances.  After  the  deluge,, 
mankind  long  continued  together;  nor,  for  a  long  time  did  they 
lose  their  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Religion,  at  that  period, 
was,  we  should  suppose,  in  substance  the  same  as  it  now  is : 
that  is,  the  five  chief  articles,  upon  which  the  Christian  and  the 
Levitical  dispensations  are  established,  seem  to  be  all  traceable 
to  the  earliest  ages  of  unauthenticated  traditional  history:  I 
mean,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Atonement ;  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  neces- 
sity of  purity  of  life  and  heart.  These  five  articles  are  the  foun- 
dations of  the  whole  structure  of  revealed  religion,  in  all  its 
forms ;  nor  can^we  fix  upon  a  period  when  they  were  not  incul 
cated  among  mankind.  The  two  latter  might,  possibly,  it  has 
been  said,  have  been  invented  and  enforced  by  legislators,  as 
essential  to  our  happiness  in  private  life;  the  three  first,  however^ 
bear  internal  evid^ce  of  an  origin  more  than  human. 

As  the  numbers  of  mankind  increased,  they  would  be  compel- 
led to  move  from  their  primeval  settlements ;  then  Religiob 
Would'  begin  to  be  corrupted ;  or,  if  the  corruption  had  begun, 
it  would  have  most  materially  increased. 

-  But- the  profession  of  the  true  religion  could  not  only  consist 
in  rightly  entertaining  various  articles  of  belief ;  there  must 
have  been  an  external  service,  appointed  places  of  worship,  a  sort 
of  ritual,  or  regard  to  distinctions  in  sacrifices,  observances  of 
sabbaths,  or  festivals,  and  other  outward  ordinances.  Thescf 
things  form  part  of  all  religions;  and  we  argue  the  great 
Antiquity  of  the  regard  paid  to  these  distinctions,  from  the  same 
source  as  we  would  show  the  antiquity  of  the  points  of  doctrine; 
namely,  that  we  cannot  fix  upon  a  time  when  some  religiouV 
institutions,  and  external  worship,  were  not  common  to  mankind. 

If,  therefore,  we  can  ascertain  the  creed,  and  the  ritual,  of  the 
earliest  post-diluvians>  we  shall  most  probably  be  able  to  trace  M 
the  corruptionii  xjf-  HtMthenism  from  theur  true  origin.  It  will  not 
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lie  necessary  to  embrace  either  Faber'g  or  Brjfaut's  bypodiesis^ 
If^  from  the  utter  im|K>8Sjbility  of  dertving  the  Pi|gi|n  d(K^ 
frines  and  ritual,  to  other  than  oue  spurce,  as  well  as  from  the 
^qpal  impossibility  of  assiguiog  to  them  a  later  date  than  that  of 
tbe  earliest  post^luvian  ages,  w^can  show  what  was  the  original 
religion  of  the  Patriarchs;  and  if  this  whole  inquiry,  in  all  its 
results,  be  confirmed  by  Scripture,  we  are  precJuded  from  all 
necessity  of  framing  an  hypothesis;  we  are  m  possession  of  n 
firm  and  solid  founcbtion  of  facts,  on  which  an  explanation  may 
be  founded,  of  all  the  corruptions  which  followed  die  universal 
profession  of  pure  and  primitive  Patriarchisnu 

We  proceed,  therefore,  from  diis  point,  to  trace  die  manner 
in  whicn  the  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Hero  worstiip, 
•the  infamous  murders,  '^  the  dark  idolatries  of  alienated  Judah," 
and  the  surrounding  nations,  began  and  increased.  We  trace 
•their  progress  from  Chaldaea,  £gypt,  and  India,  to  Greece, 
Rome,  Britain,  and  elsewhere ;  and  we  think  we  are  warranted 
<Q  come  to  this  bold  conclusion, — that  there  was  not  a  isingle 
superstition,  however  corrupt,  not  a  lite  nor  ceremony,  however 
flagitious,  not  an  opinion  nor  doctrine,  however  absurd  or  profli- 
gate, which  cannot  be  traced  through  andquity  to  the  remote 
periods  of  Patriarchisro  and  true  religion.  Idolatry,  therefore, 
may  be  defined,  the  adding  to,  or  taking  froin,  or  the  perversion 
•of,  the  doctrines  and  worship  commanded  and  revealed  by  the 
Deity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  enter  into  minute  detail;  we  must  be  contented  only  to  draw 
the  outline,  and  delineate  the  more  marked  features  of  this 
monstrous  corruption  of  primeval  truths 

Let  not  the  more  scrupulous  readar  be  surprised  ^t  the 
boldness,  and,  at  first  sight,  the  apparent  absurdity  of  this  proposi* 
tlon, — that  all  the  aboniinations  and  cruelties  of  Heathenism, 
proceeded  from  any  possible  perversion  of  true  religion.  Let 
faim  but  look  back  on  the  contentions  of  Christians*  If  the 
ioculcatioB  of  holiness,  and  purity,  and  charity;  if  the  most 
aublime  discoveries,  the  most  solemp  warnings,  die  most  perfect 
morality, the  most  consistent,  clear,  and  varied  eviderice,  be  proofs ; 
then  Christianity  is  true:  and  what  mode  of  Government  can 
we  imagine  the  Eternal  could  have  more  effectually  appointed 
Ibr  the  happiness  of  Man,  than  a  religion  so  excellent,  and  so 
^;onvincing. 

Yet,  at  one  period  or  odier  of  its  history,  its  purest  precepts 
bnve  b««;n  perverted;  aqd  every  description  of  viUainy  has  been 
4ftfended  from  the  holy  page :  the  inquisitor  has  conducted  his 
victips  tp  the  stake ;  Bonner  danced  romwl  the  dying  M^vtjn 
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0f  our  English  Church.    The  inidniglit  hymns  of  the  protestantt 
ofthe  valleys  of  Piedmont  were  succeeded  by  groans,  and  shrieks^ 
because  the  Ne\^  Testament  had  said  ''  Compel  them  to  come 
in/'     The  Anabaptist  of  Munster  justified  his  appropriating  to 
himself  the  wives  of  his  infatuated  companions;,  he  defended  his 
murder,   hi'<  treason,  and  scatidalous  indecencies,    by  texts  of 
Scripture.  Not  a  demagogue  cmild insult  the  unfortunate  Charle«>. 
but  his  text,  and  chapter  and-  verse,  was  ready  :  our  magistrates' 
bave,  even  of  late  da}S,  been  bearded  by  a  worthless  Radical^ 
whose  whole  diatribe  was  pronounced    with   his    bible   in   hi8> 
band !  We  could  quote  innumerable  instances  in  which  the  most 
sacred  passages  have   been   thus   perverted.     If  men  in  these 
latter    ages   have  thua  been  given  up   to    delusion,    we  must 
tieithef  impute  their  folly  to  the  rehgion  they    misunderstand^ 
nor  be  surprised,    that,   in  the  earlier  ages,   when  reading,  or 
letters,  were,  as  some  suppose  not  at  all,  and  certainly  very  little^ 
known,  the  primitive  religion  should  be  corrupted  to  the  service 
of  Idolatry,  licentiousness,  and  every  description  of  cruelty  and 
▼ice. 

The  fact,  that  an  universal  deluge  once  covered  the  earth,  1» 
Ae  foundation  of  all  history.  The  records  of  all  nations  commence 
with  some  narrative  of  a  deluge.  labeginning  this  inquiry  therefore, 
%ith  some  proofs  of  the  undoubted  truth  of  a  general  deluge,  I 
ihall  endeavour  to  condense,  as  much  as  possible,  the  large  collec* 
tion  of  materials  which  confirm  that  events  beginning  with  the 
traditions  once  prevalent  in  our  own  island,  as  they  are  collected 
by  Mr.  Davies. 

^^  llie  proffigacy  of  mankind  had  provoked  the  great  Supreme 

to  send  a  pestilential  wind  upon  the   earth.    A  pure    poison* 

tiescetided :  every  blast  was  death.     At  this  time,  the  Patriarch, 

distinguished  for  his  integrity,  was  shut  up,  together  with  his 

leven  select  companions,  in  the  sacred  inclosure  with  the  strong 

dOor :  here  the  just  ones  were  safe  from  injury.     Presently  a 

tenipest  of  fire  arose.     It  split  the  earth  asunder  to  the  great 

'deep.    The  waves  of  the  sea  lifted  themselves  up  on  high  :  the 

rain  poured  down  from  Heaven :  and  the  water  covered  the 

'earth.     But  that  water  was  intended  as  a  lustration,  to  purify  the 

polluted  globe,  to  render  it  meet  for  the  renewal  of  life,  and  to 

wash  away  the  contagion  of  its  former  inhabitants   into    the 

ehaariks  of  the  abyss.    The    flood,   which  swept  away  from  the 

'surface  of  the  earth  the  expiring    remains   of  the    patriarch's 

tememporaries,  raised  his  vessel    (or  inclosure)  on  high  frokii' 

the  ground ;  bore  it  safely  upon  the  sunsmit  of  the  waves,,  aad 
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lie  necessary  to  embrace  either  Faber'g  or  Bryaut's  bypodieus* 
If^  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  dertving  the  l^^%^n  doc^ 
trines  and  ritual,  to  other  than  one  source,  as  well  as  from  the 
«qiial  imposinbility  of  assigniog  to  them  a  later  date  than  that  of 
tbe  earliest  post-diluvian  ages,  w«  can  show  what  was  the  ordinal 
religion  of  the  Patriarchs;  and  if  this  whole  bquiry,  in  all  its 
faults,  be  confirmed  by  Scripture,  we  are  precluded  from  aU 
necessity  of  framing  an  hypothesis;  we  are  in  possession  of  % 
firm  and  solid  founcktion  of  facts,  on  which  an  explanation  may 
lie  founded,  of  all  the  corruptions  which  followed  die  univers^ 
profession  of  pure  and  primitive  Patriarchisnu 

We  proceed,  therefore,  from  diis  point,  to  trace  the  manner 
in  which  the  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Hero  wors^iipy 
•the  infamous  murders, ''  the  dark  idolatries  of  alienated  Judah," 
and  the  surrounding  nations,  began  and  increased.  We  trace 
•their  progress  from  Chaldaea,  £gypt,  and  India«  to  Greece, 
Rome,  Britain,  and  elsewhere ;  and  we  think  we  are  warranted 
tp  come  to  this  bold  cqi^clusion, — that  there  was  not  a  single 
superstition,  however  corrupt,  not  a  rite  nor  ceremony^  however 
dagitious,  not  an  opinion  nor  doctrine,  however  absurd  or  profli- 
gate, which  cannot  be  traced  through  antiquity  to  the  remote 
periods  of  Patriarchisro  and  true  religion.  Idolatry,  therefore, 
may  be  defined,  the  adding  to,  or  taking  froin,  or  the  perversion 
•of,  the  doctrines  and  wcH^ip  commanded  and  revealed  by  the 
I>eity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  eiiter  into  minute  detail;  we  must  be  contented  only  to  draw 
the  outline,  and  delineate  the  more  marked  features  of  this 
monstrous  corruption  of  primeval  truths 

Let  not  the  more  scrupulous  reader  be  surprised  fit  the 
boldness,  and,  at  first  sight,  the  apparent  absurdity  of  this  proposi- 
tion, — that  all  the  abominations  and  cruelties  of  Heathenism, 
proceeded  from  any  possible  perversion  of  true  religion.  Let 
faim  but  look  back  on  the  contentions  of  Christians*  If  the 
ioculcatioB  of  holiness,  and  purity,  and  charity;  if  the  most 
•ublime  discoveries,  the  most  solemn  warnings,  Uie  most  perfect 
inQraliCy,the  most  consistent,  clear,  and  varied  evidence,  be  proofs ; 
then  Christianity  is  true:  and  what  mode  of  Government  can 
we  imagine  the  Eternal  could  have  more  effectually  appointed 
Ibr  the  happiness  of  Man,  than  a  religion  so  excellent,  and  so 
^;onvincing. 

Yet,  at  one  period  or  other  of  its  history,  its  purest  precepts 
have  been  perverted;  and  every  description  of  villainy  has  been 
4iMended  from  the  holy  page  :  the  inquisitor  has  conducted  his 
vicUios  tp  the  stake  \  Bonner  (Unced  rouncl  the  dying  ]y(artyrs 
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«f  oiir  English  Chureh.  The  imdiiight  hymns  of  the  protestanlt 
ofthe  valleys  of  Piedmont  were  succeeded  by  groans,  and  shrieks^ 
because  the  New  Testament  had  said  ^^  Compel  them  to  come 
in/'  '^rhe  Anabaptist  of  Mulister  justified  his  appFopnatiog  fa 
himself  the  wives  of  his  i^ifatuated  companions;,  he  defended  his^ 
murder,  his  treason,  and  scatidalous  indecencies,  by  texts  ef 
Scripture.  Not  a  demagogue  ceuldinsult  the  unfortunate  Charlee>. 
but  his  text,  and  chapter  and  verse,  was  ready :  our  magistratee* 
fcave^  even  of  late  days^  been  bearded  by  a  worthless  Radictl^ 
whose  whole  diatribe  was  pronounced  with  his  bible  in  bia> 
hand  \  We  could  quote  innumerable  instances  in  which  the  most 
sacred  passages  have  been  thus  perverted.  If  meir  in  tbeilr 
latter  ages  have  thus  been  giveii'  up  to  delusion,  we  mule 
neither  impute  their  folly  to  the  rehgion  they  miBunderstaBCl^ 
nor  be  surprised^  that,  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  reading,  6r 
letters,  were,  as  some  suppose  not  at  all,  and  certainly  very  little^ 
known,  the  primitive  religion  should  be  corrupted  to  the  serviee 
of  Idolatry,  licentiousness,,  and  every  description  of  cruelty  wiii 
vice.  .« 

The  fact,  that  an  universal  deluge  otice  covered  Ae  earth,  i» 
the  fdundatioti  of  all  history.  The  records  of  all  nations  commence 
with  some  narrative  of  a  deluge.  Inbeginning  this  inquiry  therefolty 
Ifith  some  proofs  of  the  umloubted  truth  of  a  general  deluge,  I 
^hall  endeavour  to  condense,  as  much  as  possible,  the  large  collect 
lion  of  materials  which  confirm  that  event,  beginning  with  the 
traditions  once  prevalent  in  our  own  island,  as  they  are  collected 
by  Mr.  Davies. 

'^  The  profligacy  of  mankind  had  provoked  the  great  Supreme 

to  send  a  pestilential  wind'upofl  the   earth.    A  pure   poison) 

descetided :  every  blast  was  death.    At  this  titne,  the  Patriarch, 

distinguished  for  his  integrity,  was  shut  up,  together  with  Ina 

seven  select  companions,  m  the  sacred  inclosure  with  the  stroil^ 

dOor:  here  the  just  ones  were  safe  from  injury.     Presently  a 

tempest  of  fire  arose.    It  split  the  earth  asunder  to  the  great 

deep.    The  weaves  of  the  sea  lifted  themselvea  up  on  high  :  the 

rain  poured  down  from  Heaven:  and  the  water  covered  the 

earth.     But  that  water  was  intended  as  a  lustration,  to  purify  the 

polluted  globe,  to  render  it  meet  for  the  renewal  of  life,  and  to 

wash  away  the  contagion  of  its  former  inhabitants   into   the 

ehdHstAs '  of  the  abyss.     The    flood,   which  swept  away  from  the 

surface  of  the  earth  the  expiring    remains   of  the    patriafchV 

^otatoMporaries,  raised  his  vessel    (or  inclosure)  on  high  froto 

the  ground  \  bore  it  safely  upoa  the  jsttnunit  of-  the  waves,  '«td 
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/proved  to  bim^  and  to  his  associates,  the  water  of  life  and  renofa- 


tion." 


Such  is  the  druidical  account  of  the  dehige ;  and  the  bards 
perpetually  allude  to  it  io  their  sacred  poems.  Many  of  their 
expressions  are  alike  curious  and  singular,  but  we  have  no  room 
for- their  insertion.  The  genuineness  of  these  fragments  is 
admirably  defended  by  Mr.  Faber,  vol.  ii.  page  134 — 5. 

Eusebius  has- preserved  a  passage  from  Berosus,  wliicb^  though 

;  often  quoted,  contains  too  much  interesting  information  to  b^ 
ofBilted.>— <^  In  tlie  time  of  Xisuthrus,  or  Seisithrus,  happened 
the  great  deluge.  The  God  Cronus  appeared  to  hiqa  in -a 
vision,  and  gave  him  notice,  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  Desius,  there  would  be  a  flood  by  which  all  mankind 
would  be  destroyed.  He  then  ordered  him  to  build  a  vessel : 
to  take  with  him  into  it  his  friends  and  rdations,  and  commit 
himself  fearlessly  to  the  deep..  The  command  was  implicitly 
obeyed.  Xisuthrus  having  carried  on  board  every  thing  necessary 
to  support  life,  took  in  likewi&e  all  kinds  of  animals,  that  either 
fly  through  the  air^  or  rove  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.     The 

^vessel  which  he  built  was  five  stadia  ia*  length  and  two  in 
breadth.     Into  this  he  put  every  thing  which  he  had  got  ready, 

.  and  conveyed  into  it,  last  of  all,  his  wife,  his  children,'and  his 
friends.    After  the  flood  had  covered,  the  earth,  and  when  it  at 

.  length  began  to  abate,  Xisuthrus  sent  out  some  birds  from  the 

.vessel ;  which,  finding  neither  food,  nor  place  to  rest  their  feet, 
returned  to  him  again.  After  an  interval  of  some  days,  he  sent 
4hem  forth  a  second  time,  and  they  now  came  back,  with  their 

^  feet  tinged  with  mud.  A  third  time,  he  made  trial  with,  them, 
and  they  returned  to  him  no  more ;  he  thence  concluded  that  the 

,  waters  had  subsided.  He  now,  therefore,  opened  the  vessel, 
vand  found,  upon  looking  out,  that  it  was  driven  to  the  side  of  a 
mountain.     Upon  this  he  immediately  quitted  it,"  8cc. 

Such  is  the  Chaldean,  or^ Babylonian  narrative;  the  Greek 
account,  preserved  by  Lucian,  is  no  less  explicit. 

^^  The  former  race  of  men,  being  of  a  violent  and  ferocious 

.  temper,  were  guilty  of  every  sort  of  lawlessness;  wherefore  a 
great  calamity  befel  them.    The  earth  suddenly  poured  forth  a 

.  vast  body  of  water;    heavy  torrents  of  rain  descended;    the 

.  rivers  overflowed  their  banks ;  the  sea  rose  above  its  ordinary 

>  level,  until  the  whole  world  was  inundated, ,  and  idl  that  were  in 
it  perished.     In  the  midst  of  the  general  destruction,  Deucalion 

r  alone  was  left  to  another  generation,  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  and  piety.    Now  his  preservation  was  thus 
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'eflSccted.  He  caused  his  sons,  and  their  wives,  to  enter  intom 
large  ark,  which, be  had  provided,  and  he  afterwards  went  into 
it  himself.     While  he  was  embarking,  swine,  and  horses,    and 

'  lions,  and  serpents,  and  all  oilier  animals  that  live  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  came  to  him  in  pairs*,"  &c. 

This  account  may  be  considered  as  Syrian,  as  well  as  Grecian. 
Traditions  of  a  deluge,  indeed,  were  more  general,  perhaps;  in 

*  Syria,  than  in  any  other  country.     And   at  Apamea,  in  the 

immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  elder,  a  medal  was  struck,  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  kind  of  square  chest  floating  on  the  water.  Out  of  the 
chest,  a  man  and  a  woman  are  advancing  upon  dry  land,  while 

-two  other  persons  remain  within.  Above  it  flutters  a  dove, 
carrying  an  olive  branch  :  another  bird,  probably  designed  for  a 

'raven,  is  perched  upon  its  roof.  In  one  of  the  pannels  of  the 
chesl^  appears  the  word  Noe  in  Greek  Characters. — In  Mr. 

'  Bryant's  celebrated  vindication  of  this  medal  I  think  he  has 
shown  that  it  is  genuine. 

.  The  flood. of  Deucalion  is  too  well  known  to  require  remark. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  so  generally  understood,  that  the  story  of 
Deucdion  seems  to  have  been  brought  from  £gypt  by   the 

:*  Greek  Colonists,  and  that  it  was  one  of  those  narratives  common 
to  the  superstitions,  both  of  the  Indians,  and  ancient  Egyptians. 

.  The  Hindoos  are  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Deucalion. 
In  the  dialect  of  the  country  the  word  would  be  pronounced 

'  Deo-Calyun ;  the  history  of  whom  is  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  Grecian  Deucalion,  if  the  fable  did  not  originate  in 
f^ypt,  the  Hellenes  must  have  derived  it  from  the  Indo- 
Scyth8e;'for  Liician  expressly  calls  Deucalion  a  Scythian. 

The  extraivagant  claims  of  the  Hindoos  to  remote  antiquity, 
and  Very  early  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  now 

'  appreciated  in  their  proper  light ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
dntiaction  of  castes,  which  has  uniformly  prevailed  among  them, 
has  contributed  to  preserve  their  religion,  laws,  and  customs, 
entirely  free  from  innovation.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
undergone  the  least  change,  since  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  long  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Greeks  they  had 
maintained  the  characteristic  features  which  continue  to  dis- 
tingiiish  them.  They  still  worship  the  Gods  which  were  formerly 

'  adored  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy;  and,  we  shall  see,  there  is 
almost  demonstrative  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Idolatry  of  all 
diese  countries  was  chiefly  derived  from  one  source.     We  are 

•  inclined,  therefore,  to  attach  great  weight  to  the  evidence 
dcdodble  from  the  pristine  traditions,  and  the  sacred  books  of 
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lli«  Hirtdoof;  We  know  that  the  puAdit  of  Cri|pt.  'WiTfoffd' 
ioterpolated  a  manuscript  with  a  fictitious  tale;  apparent^ 
referring' to  Shem,  Haniy  and  Japhet ;  and  other  forgeries  may 
have  been  attempted  and  accomplished*  Yet,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  the  contenta  df  their  Vedas,  and  the  chief 
Piiranas,  which  together  form  the  Scriptures  of  India,  thoiigb 
they  may  have  been  partly  corrupted,  are  undoubtedly  more 
ancient  than  the  earlier  annals  of  any  other  nation,  exceptinje 
the  Jews.  We  may  appeal,  therefore,  (though  the  controvert 
cannot  be  now  eaterc^  upon)  to  the  Indian  records,  on  alt 
subjects  connected  with  the  primitive  ages,  with  confidemre. 
The  testimony  they  bear  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
deluge  is  interesting  and  valuable ;  it  is  too  long  to  be  inserted 
here  :  the  history  of  the  event  is  related  at  length,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  brief  extracts.  Whatever  forgeries  of 
detached  passages  may  have  been  made  in  the  Vedas,  or  fbe 
Puranas ;  so  copious  are  the  references  and  allusions  contained 
in  them  to  the  deluge,  that  the  whok  of  the  sacied  booka 
must  have  been  corrupted,  if  the  accounts  of  the  flood  be 
among  the  number  of  their  spurious  legends.  ^   . 

The  Egyptim  Mythology  is  clearly  the  same  as  that  of  Ae 
Brahmens,  and  the  Druids.  **  The  Gods,''  said  the  Priest 
who  conversed  with  Plato,  ^  wishing  to  purify  the  earth  by 
water,  overwhelmed  it  with  a  flood/^8cc.  The  Chinese  Legends 
are  no  less  decisive.  *^  I  may  assure  you^  after  fiili  inqiiuy 
and  consideration,  (says  Sir  WilKam  Jones,  in  an  address  ta 
the  Society  over  which  he  so  worthily  presided,)  that  the 
Chinese,  like  the  Hindoos,  believe  this  earth  to  have  been 
wholly  covered  widi  water;  which,,  lo  worka  of  imdisputcd 
authenticity,  the^  describe  as  flowing  abundantly ;;  then  subsiding,, 
and  separating  die  higher  from^  the  lower  age  of  mankind." 

From  the  eastern,  let  us  turn  to  the  western  continent,  and 
we  shall  there  find  the  same  belief  in  a  universal  deluge 
equally  prevalent* 

At  tlie  time  of  the  conquest  of  America,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mechoaca,  TIaseala,  and  Acha^a,  still  preserved  a  tradition,, 
that  the  world  waa  once  overwhelmed  by  water^  in  consequence 
tof  the  prevailing  wickedness  of  the  age.  The  Meehoacans^ 
believed,  that  a  priest  was  preserved  along  with  his  wife  aad 
children,  in  a  great  box  of  wood ;  into  which  he  had  also* 
collected  a  variety  of  animals,  and  excellent  seeda  of  every 
description.  After  the  waters  had  retreated,  he  sent  out  a  bird 
named  Aura,  which  did  not  return.  He  next  sent  oiit  several 
<MbcrS|t  which  likewise  did  not  relunw    Last  of  all  he  sent  oat » 
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liird  mtidi  imaller  than  the  forinev  ones,  bat  which  the  aatHrW 
efiteemed  the  most.  Thb  sooo  appeared  a|;ain,  with  the  brands 
of  a  tree  in  its  mouth.  The  same  tradition  is  given,  with  a 
slight  variation,  by  Herrera.  According  to  this  writer,  the  Mecho- 
acans  supposed  that  a  single  family  wa»  formerly  preserved  iitf 
an  ark  from  the  waters  of  an  universal  deluge,  aod  tnat  a  nnmbef 
6f  animals,  sufficient  to  stock  the  world,  was  saved  with  them. 
During  the  time  they  were  shut  up  in  the  ark,  several  ravens 
w^re  sent  out,  one  of  which  brought  back  the  leaf  of  a  tree. 

The  Peruvians  believed  that,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  rain, 
a  universal  destruction  of  the  human  species  took  place,  a  few 
persons  only  excepted,  who  escaped  into  caves  situated  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains.  To  these  elevated  retirements  they  had 
previously  conveyed  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions,  and  a 
number  of  living  animais.  The  chief  details  of  the  traditiod  are 
similar  to  the  scriptural  history. 

'  The  Brazilians  likewise  had  their  account  of  a  general  flood. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua,  Terra  Firma,  and  particularly  of 
(juba,  unite  in  their  belief  of  the  same  fact.  Even  the  people 
of  Otaheite,  secluded  as  they  long  were  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  preserve  no  indistinct  remembrance  of  the  deluge,  of  the 
Patriarch  Noah,  and  his  three  sons.  They  have  a  tradition,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Missionary  voyage,  that  once  in  their  anger 
the  Gods  broke  the  whole  world  into  pieces.  Other  authorities 
could  be  enumerated,  but  it  will  be  thought  that  enough  has 
been  already  quoted  to  prove  the  point  in  question. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  that  proof  of  the  universality  of  the 
deloge,  which  has  been  drawn  firom  the  organic  remains  of 
animals  and  vegetables  ;  or  from  the  vast  quantities  of  marine 
productions,  every  where  discoverable  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
sliid  at  every  distance  from  the  sea.  The  animals  of  the  poles 
are  found  in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  those  of  the  warmer 
eUmates  in  the  polar  circleeX  Whole  tribes  are  extinct,  according 
to  Mr.  Parkinson's  accowiJt  ■  in  his  laborious  treatise  on  the 
remains  .of  a  former  world  ;  nnd  many  other  arguments  have 
been  urged:  we  shall  be  conitent  however  with  the  detail  given 
us  in  the  scripture,  the  most  decisive  of  all  authorities,  and 
conclude  io  the  words  of  Moses ;  *^  all  flesh  died,  that  moved 
upon  the  earth." — All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of 
life— and  every  living  substance  was  destroyed— the  tops  of  the 
mountains  were  covered— the  raven  and  the  dove  were  sent 
out— and  at  tlie  end  of  the  year,  Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons, 
apd  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  witli  him.     And'  Noah  builded 
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M  altar  unto  the  Lord ;  and  took  of  every  clean  beait,  and  of 
^ferjr  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  oiTeiings  on  tlie  altar. 
.  I  nave  been  thus  anxious  to  collect  proofs  that  ihere  was 
once  a  universal  deluge ;  because  if  this  fact  be  established, 
ire  possess  a  known  era  when  tliere  could  be  no  idolatry  :  we 
stand  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  on  which  we  may  securely  survey  the 
,  boundless  ocean  before  us^  of  fact,  hypothesis,  tradition,  and 
conjecture. 

The  imagination  of  a  poet,  the  skill  of  a  painter,  would  be 
required  to  describe  in  adequate  colors  the  feelings  of  the 
survivors  of  a  former  world  on  leaving  the  ark  which  had  saved 
them  from  the  common  ruin.  ^^  We  tind  from  the  narrative  of 
Moses/'  says  Mr.  Bryant,  '^  that  the  Patriarch,  and  his  family, 
were  enclosed  in  a  covered  float,  wherein  was  only  one  window, 
of .  a  cubit  in  dimensions.  This  was  of  small  proportion  in 
respect  to  the  bulk  of  the  machine,  which  was  above  five 
hundred  feet  in  length.  It  was  moreover  closed  up,  and  fastened  : 
so  that  the  persons  therein  were  consigned  to  darkness;  having 
no  light,  but  what  must  have  been  administered  to  them  from 
lamps  and  torches.  '^They  therefore  could  not  have  been  eye- 
witnesses to  the  general  calamity  of  mankind.  They  did  not 
see  the  mighty  eruption  of  .waters,  nor  the  turbulence  of  the 
seas,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up. 
Yet  the  crash  of  mountains,  and  the  noise  of  the  cataracts, 
could  not  but  have  sounded  in  their  ears :  and  possibly  the 
cries  of  people  may  have .  reached  them,  when  families  and 
nations  were  overwhelming  in  the  floods.  .  The  motion  too  of 
the  ark  must  have  been  very  violent  at  this  tempestuous  season  : 
all  which,  added  to  the  gloom  and  uncertainty  in  which  they 
were  involved,  could  not  but  give  them  many  fearful  sensations, 
however  they  may  have  relied  on  Providence,  and  been  upheld 
by  the  hand  of  heaven.'^ 

-;  This  picture  is  not  overcharged.  From  the  gloom,  and  dark- 
ness, the  jmelancholy  security,  the  fearful  solemnity  of  such  a 
Situation,  they  were  now  happily. released,  and  standing  on  the 
loftiest  part  of  the  lofty  Ararat,  they  surveyed  the  green  vallies 
of  the  new-born  earth.  Never  could  the  feelings  of  that 
moment  be  efiaced  from  tbeir  memory.  The  remembrance  of 
whole  nations  and  empires  that  were  now  for  ever  gone ;  the 
recollection  of  the  friends  they  had  lost ;  the  fearful  desolation 
apd  ruin  they  had  escaped ;  must  have  been  contrasted  with  the 
silence,  and  the  calmness  of  that  fair  morning,  when  the  door 
of  the  ark  was  opened,  the  sun  shoue^  and  the  earth  was  gay,  as 
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if  the  splendor  of  the  one  had  not  been  interrupted,  nor  tiif 

verdure  and  the  beauty  of  the  other  destroyed.    The  animaltf, 

released   from   their  confinement^    must  have    added   to   the 

interest  of  that  scene.     The  pictures  which  Milton  has  givdii 

lis  of  his  terrestrial  Paradise  might  then  have  been  again  drawn 

from  life. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground^ 
Insect  or  worm :  those  waved  their  limher  fans 
For  wings,  and  smalleflt  ItneameDt  exact; 
Id  all  the  liveries  deckM,  of  summer's  pride. 
With  spots  of  gold,  and  purple,  azure,  green. 

The  lion  roared  at  their  feet  his  renewed  praise  to  God : 
the  eagle  ascended  in  the  firmament,  and  soared  to  the  Sun,  till 
it  fainted  with  ecstasy  at  its  recovered  life.  The  smaller  birds 
solaced  them  with  their  songs,  and  ''  spread  their  painted  wings." 
Creation  again  teemed  with  existence;  and  man,  among  the 
universal  joy,  withheld  not  his  homage  from  the  Creator ;  ^*  be 
b\)ilt  an  dtar  to  the  Lord.'' 
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{Extracted  from  the  Litterarische  jinalekten,  No,  IF,) 


CicTAM  rem  primum  a.  1799  legebamus  a  Dan.  Wyttenhachio  tra- 
ditam,  deinde  a.  I8O9  a  B.  Weiskio  multis  verbis  repetitaro,  sed 
acute  addubitatam,  iamque  ante  apud  Britannos  tum  a.  I8O6  in 
libro  menstruo,  exterorum  paucis  cognito,  tum  a.  1 807  a  Th.  Kid-^ 
diOf  qui  illic  sub  Philarcluei  persona  latuerat,  denuo  ad  discep- 
tandum  propositam:  earn  rem  nunc  demum  pauUo  accuratius 
iliustrandi  copiam  nobis  faciunt  E.  H.  Barkeri  et  /.  F,  Boisso^ 
nadii  familiares  epistolse,  superiore  anno  scriptae.  Paullo,  inquam, 
accuratius :  nam  plus  promittere  lecturis  veremur.  Ad  iustam 
enim  veritatis  lucem  deesse  videtur  aliquid,  quod  ut  quamprimum 
suppleatur,  omnisqne  haec  critica  qusestio  ad  exitum  perveniat, 
vehemeuter  optandum  est;  idque  a  nemioe  verius  quam  ab  iisdem 
illis  viris  exspectari  potest.  Quippe  illis  vel  Museum  Britanuicum^ 
vel  Parisiensis  vel.  Leideusis  bibliothecae  omne  genus  instrumen-^ 
torum  prsebent,non  impressnrum  tantum,  verum  etiam  manu  scrip- 
torum,  quae  hue  adhibenda  esse  vel  una  BaMi  annolatio  ad  Loo- 
gioum  p.  651  arsuit:  mibi  contra  sors  iniqua  uon  mode  tant^s 
negavit  copias,  sied  vix  communia  studiorum  subsidia  reliquit,  qiiibus 
per  omnem  vitam  avrovpyds  m  rijs  tjuXoXoyias  lieri  cogercr.    Jgitur« 
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«t  mKa  iitilia  -inftiliita  milii  ftspe  necttsariaB  nateriae  defecfas 
dittttrbant,  Ita,  He  ilhm  qiMutioiiem  pertnctandiiin  «uiuam,  hoc 
ioiprifliis  obstftl,  Boaiqiiam  mibi  integrum  exemplar  Gnipcoruiii 
tjg^ftonum  Aldioum  id  maous  incidisse.  Nam  priore  volumine  oiim 
ex  Lipsieniii  quadam  bibliolheca  satis  diu  sum  usus;  ad  iuni 
autem  rem,  qoam  qaaerimut,  non  minus  altero  voluniiue  opus  est, 
quo  Scholia  in  parmogenem  locupktissima'  contijientur.  Se<l 
ireniamus  ad  propaiitum,  quod  ipsum  noa  louglores  essa  iubet, 
etsi  nihil  prope  aliud  nisi  illorum  viroram  verba  afieremus. 

Primus,  ut  initio  dictum  est,  JVjfttembaekiui  in  Ruhnkenii  prat- 
ceptoris  vita  p.  127  adit.  Leid.  rem  tradidit  his  verbis,  iu  quibus^ 
banc  veniam  petimus,  ut  duo  tria,  quae  efegantissimo  calaaio 
aicideruDt,  inter  ipsam  transcribendi  operam  mutemus :  **  Rbeto-i 
mm  omnium,  certe  plurimorum,  necdum  seorsum  editorum,  aidbue 
una  est  editio  Aldina,  eaque  perrara,  ut  paucis  iu  pnblicis,  pau- 
ciftsimis  privatis,  exstet  bibliotnecis,  et  Hemsterhusius  eius  exem- 
plum^  quovis  pretio  emere  cupiens  ac  dedila  opera  quaerens,  per 
si^xaginta  annos  nnllo  iu  bibliopolio,  nuUo  cuiusquam  in  auctiouis 
oatalogo  deprehenderit*     Ruhnkenius    duo,    quibus    hadc    editio 
continetur,  volumina,  rara  felicitate,  diverso  utrumque  et  loco  et 
tempore,  sibi  comparaverat,  et  librum,  ut  suum,  eo  maiore  cum 
otio  ac  diligentia  tractabat.    Legens  Apsiueni*  qui  umis  est  ex  iilia 
Rhetoribus,  animadvertit,  subito  se  iu  aliam  orationem  incidere, 
similem  earn  Longiui  multo  sibi  usu  cognitae :  huius,  ut  progreditur, 
ita  dcinceps  nova  vestigia  deprehendit,  locum  etiam  sub  Longini 
nomine   merooratum  ab  ioedito  Commentatore  Aristidis   loanue 
Siccliota :  nihil  pon-o  dubii  relinquebatur,  quin  haec  esset  pars  de 
Inveniione,   e  deperdito*  Longini  opere  de  Arte  rhetorica,     Ut 
vidit,  ita  ad  Hemsterbusium  8uum  volavit,  non  tarn  eius  iudicium 
exploraturus,.  quani  rem  cxploratam   nunciaturus..    Hie  item,  ut 
audiit  et  locum  iiispexit,  ita  rationes  Ruhnkenii  probavit,  eumque 
raonuit  ut  huius  inventionis  laudem  sibi  vindicaret,  mentione  ac 
notitia  eius  in  Diario  Eruditorum  Gallico  prodenda.     Fecit  Ruhn- 
keniuiv.     Libellum  porro  cum  scriptis  codicibus  contulit,  emenda- 
vit,  et  ad  editionem  fere  paratum  reliquit  moriens.     £t  ne  hoc 
fugiat  harum  litterarum  studiosos,  hie  est  iWe.  Rhetor  et  Longinus, 
quem  simpliciter  bis  nominibus  signified vit  atiis  deinde  in  scriptis^ 
maxime  in  altera  Timaei  editione." 


"  Cf.  Fabr.  B.  Gr.  IV,  31.  p.  492.  vet.  edit,  et  cum  desiderio  mirare 
laudatorum  scriptorun>  copiam. 

.  *  Sic  dedimus  pro  periUio,  cuius  vocis  domicilium  fiuitimum  qiiidem 
e^t,  sed  tamen  divers-um.    Nam  perditm  v.  c.  namn  superesse  possunt 

ihil 


rem 
ignet.    Unde  recte  Tctns  xji  ff,  ap.  Gesn.  h.  v.  Veperditum 
aiplicari  quod  m.rerum  natura  ette  detiitJ 
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MenonlHli'boG  repefto  quom  nti  eiipoftt  Wei$kiu$,.nMhiiifi 
JLomgini  librata  de  SuWni  vna  cum  FngmcBtii  editvnu,  Wsftt^i^ 
bm^um  togamt  nt  significant,  ^m  in  Diarioilhid  iadiciuqK  mi 
f>rogra»ma  evulgatum  latere!,  aimiii  a  quo  Apsinia  loco  el  qiiaBi 
ad  locBia  Rabifkeilius  Loogmi  Ttrba  pertioerestataisset*  ;  |l*- 
sfKMsdit  Wyttenbackiu9^  Diariam-  illnd.pio  certo  indicai^  se  oofi 
fNMse,  suspicari  tamen,  esse  «uit  Bibliaikecam  SHetdiarmm  fit^ 
Dwrium  ErudHanfm-  fJammmi  ik»  SwmM,)  aanuoi  autem  vdl 
1766  Tel'^paullo*  piiot«fn:  quippe  Hemtterkutimmf  q«ocum  iam 
torpeofe  ia¥entum  Gomtnuoicarit  Rmhnkeniut^  Ulo  anno  extramua 
diem  obisse.  Apsiiris  denique  Iocium,  quern  R.  germanum  Loogiai 
fetum  agooHt;  exstare  in  Aldioa  edit.  Rhet.  a  p.  709  irepl  IKiout  ad 
p.  720  ok:  If  iff£iy  Vindiciarttm  omnino  sihtl  et  notarum  fere  DifaQ 
tt  reperire  in  cbartis  Rahnkenianis,  nee  nisi  dispersas  scbedaias, 
veiat  Sibytiina  foiia,  imde  non  nisi  divinando  «t  longo  tempore  qias 
sensnm  emat.  Saa  si  essent,  vix  ea  conquicere  et  pernosoere  ife 
posse,  quanivis  R.  mamioi  probe  calleat :  nunc  esse  biMiothee^ 
publican,  qualia  sine  caratorum  venia  edere  noa  liceat;  sed,  at 
aha  jnedita,  editoribas  destiuata  esse  doctis,  in  ipsa  urbe  Leidfle 
editionem  institueatibus,  etc.  In  his  angustiis  quid  trepidant  aut 
«gerit  Weiikimif  apud  ipsum  iucoudtus  legetur  in  Prseil  ad  Longfr- 
nnm  p.  xix-^xxiv.  Ad  extremum  is,  quasi  re  desperata,  et 
magnarum  umbrarara  nihil  reverens,  ipsum  inventum  in  humani 
errORs  suspicionera  addnxit.  Nam^  pro  mw  aensu^  nihil  habere 
longissimum  locum  ilium  simile  rov  Tepl  i\l^ovs ;  breviorem  tamett 
locum,  ut  ex  Ruknkenii  Mentu  vel  conieciura,  Fragmentts  subiecit 
inde  a  p.  713  usque  ad  p.  715,  a  verbis  Oirc  ekdxi'ffroy  bk  /nipos  a4 
HIa  rp  rfjs  ffwoKfioe^  of^r^  vp^rarra^  quibus  vulgo  Fragm*  VIIL 
finitof •  Turn  enim,  qauiii  typograpfao  paranda  esset  hsec  appeii- 
dix,  Leidensetesponsuia  nondum  acceperat,  neque  ante  illud  nee 
posthac  invenire  uHo  modo  potnit  Diarium,  in  quo  reperti  ratio 
reddita  et  detectte  fhindis  ^nes  definiti  essent. 

Iam  triennio  ante  quam  hsec  a  fVeUkio  referrentur,  Criticut  ^tm 
€em9or  BrUannieus  (Tke  British  CrUic)  Vol.  XXVII.  a.  1806  pu 
574  ss.  eruditam  epistolam  attulit,  bac  argumentorum  sumaiafi 
Apsinis  scriptum  illud  de  Arte  rhetorica,  in  Tomo  I. :  AldinonMt 
Rhetorum  1508  a  p.  682  ad  p.  79,6  sub  istius  rhetoris  nomina 
editum,  aliquamdiu  totum  ab  ipso  quoque  Ruhnkenio  baud  diverai 
auctoris  habitum  esse;  id  intelHgi  ex  eius  Diss,  de  Antiphopte  tt 
^76^9  ubi  p.  719  Aldi  citatar  p.  8O7  edit.  Reiduanee,*  ex  Historia 

*  Qui.  cam  Diss,  in  Gr.  Orr.  Vol.  VILrecepit,  quamvis  gnarua  piaa 
fraudis  academics,  praescripto  ostensionali  nomine  P*  von  SpotM^  qiMil 
^uctprem  item  Htirletius  prodidit  in  Fabr.  B.  G.  T.  II.  p.  TSl.addeaa  siib 
Kiihnkenii  prsesidio  ventilatam.  Ipse  tituUts  libdlum  publico  osanmi 
subiicii:  sed  verbumvtfftfi/oiitiiexGermanorumusuloqufnmaJgtiificantiHa 
est  de  mukis  dispuiationibus  eius  generis. 
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orttorum  Grr.  a.  1768,  ubi  p.  lxxiii.  citatur  Apsiniii  Ars  riief. 

E.  707»  tt  p.  Lxxxi.,  ubi  p.  7O8,  turn  es  Anaotatt.  in  Rutiliuni 
.  p.  64,  ubi  p.  687 :  iccirco  non  multo  ante  annum  1776»  quo 
capitalem  Diss,  de  Longino  scriberef,'  illam  ipsi  coniecturam  natam 
esse ;  ibi  demum  T^yi|v  /oifropcn^v  quandam  inter  Longini  deperdita 
numerari,  additis  paucis  verbis,  quae  rationis  alibi  reddendse  spent 
facerent;  ex  eaque  Arte,  velut  Longini,  mox  in  c.  XI.  de  Subl. 
petitam  ab  eo  esse  aliquot  verlioruni  emendationem,  a  Comubiensi 
Ciitico*  neglectam:  denique  in  Timaei  altera  editione  a.  1789 
qainque  -  locis  (omnia  haec  loca  etiam  Weiskius  attuUt)  eandem 
Tiyyriv  sub  Longini  nomine  palam  simpliciterque  laudari,  Pneter 
haec  notat  PkiUwcluau,  a  fVifttenbadUe  parum  recte  Aristidis 
commentatorem  vocari  loannem  Siceliotam  :  in  Aristidem  quidem 
inedita  Scholia  custodiri  in  bibl.  Leidensi,  unde  plura  excerpta 
dedisse  Falckenariums  Abretekium,  lo.  LMSsMCum  ;^  sed  nihil  horum 
Scholiorum  ab  uUo  eorum  uti  loanni  adscriptum  reperiri.  Atque 
hoc  Kiddius  verissime.  Apertus  est  memorise  lapsus,  vel  potius 
Gi^mi,  siquidem  eruditiss.  Wifttenkaehims  ignorare  roinime  potuit, 
lo.  Siceliotse  Scholia  in  Hermogenem,  non  in  Aristidem  exstare, 
illaque  ab  adolescente  Ruhnkenio  Parisiis  ex  C.  Falconet!  codice 
descripta  esse,  ssepe  posthac  ab  ipso  citata/  Ceterum  Kiddiua 
quoque  qnerelam  affert  de  frustra  qusesito  Diario,  in  quo  rei  mentio 
nicta  enset ;  factam  autem  videri  aut  vergente  a.  1768,  aut  ineunte 
1769 :  in  qua  ratione  et  reliquis  praeclarum  virum  et  opinio  et  tota 
res  fefellit,  uti  mox  videbimus. 

Similia  autem  his  et  aliis,  quae  consulto  omittimus,  paullo  post 
suo  nomine  strictius  disseruit  Kiddius.  At  illud  ante,  quod  nobis 
de  alio  quodam  erudito  Britanno  narravit  Barkerua.  Huius  amicus 
ille  adhuc  a.  1815  per  litteras  querebatur,  etiam  sibi  multum  et 
diu  rtmanti  nusquam  inventum  esse  R.  programma,  de  eoque  in- 
▼eniendo  iam  litteratissimum  Pcrsonum  desperavisse. 

KiddiuM  ergo  inter  plura  in  Praef.  ad  Opuscc.  Ruhnkeniana 
edit.  Lond.  I8O7.  p.  xxvii.  haec  scribit:  **  Cuinam  Diario  Erudi- 
torum  R.  indicium  suum  impeniverit,  me,  licet  anxia  diligentia 
quaeritantem,  prorsus  eifugit ;  in  illis  autem  Aldinis  paginis  rudcra 
quaedam  et  fragmenta  latere  ex  Longini  opere  de  Arte  rhetorical 
et  rhetoris  huius  germaiios  fetus  esse,"  (ita  plane  tamquam  de  suo 
imdicio  pergit)  '*  produnt  dicendi  formae,  disputandi  ratio,  habitus 
denique  et  color  orationis  per  omnia  Longino  simillimus ;  atque 
testimonio-  suo  confirmat  amiceque  conspirat  Scholiastes  unicus  in 


'  "  With  which  Toup^  and  of  course  Harks,  has  very  politely  com- 
plimented Pefer  John  Sckardam,*' 

»  I.  Ihufio. 

>  De  Epistads  et  Proedris  Att.  p.  105* 

^  Ut  de  AntiphOnte  p.  804  R.  in  Notis  ad  Timaeum  p.  102,  ad  Xenoph, 
Memorabb.  etc. 
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Hermogenem  typis  descriptus,  ^aem'haud  ita  pridem  ia  Censoie 
Britanoico  indicavi,  et  iterum  mqui  kctoris  iudicio  sistam : 

Apiinei  secundrnm  Rhfit.    Gr.     Lmpnu9  secundum  SckoL  in 
Aid.  L7i5k»  Hermogenem  inter  Aldi  Rhet. 

Gr.IL  SSO. 

Koi  iff  Acyyiyot  6  ^iXoX^yof  Iv  rf 
fiffropucp  r^vp  fJU)r^s  rfit  Xifym^ 
eTvac  X^yec  ra  oxjpMra  ahrais 
Xk^ewi  fdamy  cirot^  Sim  a^fiaxa 
Baa  ik  tfv^fcara  rQy  kwin&v  Ay6^  r&v  kwvoi&v  ^yoijuunac  oiov  vpo/^ 
jUMffrac  otoVf  wpoit6p^w9tSf  diro-  ii6p^9u,'.  iwiiidpdutns.  dvcoiA* 
et^miiris^  ncipAkeiipa,  elptareia  mftru.wapiXeiipts,  eipurtin  fi^io* 
^fiowoda*  Awayra  ravra  ov  /loc  woUa.&irayTaTavraay  fioiioKovai 
ioKei  biKaitas  ayftfiara  coXecffdac,  biKaivs  crj^fiara  KaXelirBatf.  d\X* 
&XX'  iyyoiai  cal  ky^fiiifAaTa,  Kal  iyyoiai  «al  hf^fiiifjiara  ical  "KoyiV" 
Xoyifffwv  ro€L  iri^ayav  X^^y  <cal  iMo\,r9v  «'cdoyov  j(iapioVf- Km  i^l^^ 
wiarewy  elhtf  rk  i»ky  ykp  wpooifiimy  rtms.  dSiy*.  ra  fieyyapirpooifdiay 
If^ec  bi^yajiuy  wpobiop^trh  re  Kal .  Ix^*'  b^yafiiy  hribi6pdm<rU  re  Kal 
iwibi6p^io<rig,  if  bk  irafMiXccifvt  ro  wpobiSp^wru  if  bk  vapaXelylfu  ro 
d^iSwiffroy  MelKyvrai'  Kal  pipos  ■  dii6wi€my  AybelKyvraC.  Kal  iUpff 
^  ^tf  rjjff  wadtfTiK^s  re  Kal  i^^uofs  hy  eirf  rfjs  naBtfrudis  re  Kal  i^uc^i 
dwoheifytH  ry  rffs  WoKplaek^$  dirobei^eiat  .rp  r^f  vroKpicttfs 
dpetp  wphroyra,"  -     dfierp  wp^irovro.". 

Ecce  tandem  nuperrime  a  Boissonadio  repertum  est  Ruhn- 
keniaDum  programma,  et  repertum  ibi,  ubi  primum  quaeri  debuerat, 
in  priore  illorum  libromm,  quos  tVi^tUnhachius  satis  tenaci  men^o- 
ria  IVeiskio  sigaificabat»  in  Sibliothique  des  Sciences  et  des  heaidx 
Art9--d  la  Hmfe,  Vol  XX IF.  P.  i.  a.  1765  p.  273.  Sed  ipsa 
verba  hie  accurate  adscripta  volent  multi,  quibus  forte  iltud 
volumen  non  erit  in  promptu.  Praemittitur  primum  a  Bibliotbecse 
editoribus  breve  elogium  Ruhnkenii,  cuius  statim  etiam  Hesyq(iiua 
altero  tomo  absolutus  multa  cum  laude  receusetur ;  deinceps  baec 
sequuntur»  a  R.  scripta :  . 

/I  y  a  fuelques  mais  que  lisant  Apsinhs,  RkSteur  Ckec,  qui  se 
irouve  dans  Is  CoUectian  qu^Alde  Manuce  a  donnSe  de  pUtsieura 
autres  cworages  de  eeite  esphce^jefus  surpris  de  voir  le  style  c/^ii* 

r'  toui  d*mn  coup  mm  vdUeu  du  Itmre.  J*y  reconnus  non  sfulemint 
mareke  de  Lingin,  wms  plusieurs  expressions  qui  lui  son$ 
particuUh'es.  Continuant  ma  lecture  je  tambdi  sur  un  assez  long 
passage,  que  je  me  souvins  d'avoir  ht  dans  le  spholiaste  d'Hermo^ 
g^ne,  et  aans  le  commentaire  non  encore  publiS  que  Jean  Sic^liote 
a  fait  swr  ce  mime  Hermoghie.  Ce  passage  y  est  dti  no^  so^s  le 
nom  d^Apsinh,  mais  sous  celui  de  Longin,  et  tirS  du  Uvre  qui  a 
pour  titre^  Aoyyiyov  Tixytf  ptpropuHi,  Voild  done  un  outrage  de 
Longin  que  nous  venous  de  recolsorer,  et  que  tout  le  monde  erogpii 
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ptrdm,  U  Afiftr  en  itUier  -i  fexaeptimi  dm  premier  ck«pHre  A 
nnveniion^  &A  U  paraii  mumfuer  oueiqme  choet,  L'inmr&ge  ewi 
digne  de  Longin,  et  n'est  point  injMeur  d  eon  admirable  iraiti 
hur  le  StAlime.  J*ign&re  par  qud  hazard  ce  litre  a  Hi  inetrS  am 
miUeu  d'rnn  outrage  tApeinhs.  II  y  a  apparmee  qu*ih  ee  sont 
iroue6$  riumis  done  tm  memo  volume,  et  que  le  relieur,  qui  devoit  ie 
placer  atamt  ou  aprie  le  Kwre  d^Apsinis,  Va  placi  au  milieu,  Cetie 
errewr  a  paeei  dane  lee  auiree  Manuserite  et  dans  t^dition  d^Alde. 
Mmlkeuiiueement  eet  ouwage  a  eiifort  corrompu  par  lee  copietee. 
llff  •  mime  par<i  par4d  dee  lacunes  indiquSes  par  Aide ;  maie  je 
majlaite  fue  lee  MSS.  d'JtaUe  et  de  Pramee,  queje  faie  coneulter^ 
jf  euppUeroni,  J'em  ai  d6fd  rempU  quelfues'unee  au  modern  dea 
mariemtee  qmfai  iiriu  de  Jm  Mlioikeque  de  WolfenhuiteL  Je  ma 
prapoH  de  pubUer  eei  outrage  mu  phUot^  collationne  atee  plueieura 
M&S.f  eorrig^f  et  atee  mee  remarques  et  ume  traduction  Latine. 

outer  bine  diacimus,  quid  sibi  vdit  formula  au  plmtSt,  o/uw* 
w/uo«  illii  ftre  iM&eim  lioci  propedtem,  qua  Albertiueud  Hesych. 
T.  !!•  p.  1362  sub  aniNim  176O  pionittebal  Rufankenii  euris  pro^- 
diturum  Scholiattem  Platonicam,  qui  tandem  1800  post  mortem 
illius  nuduB  ex  Luehtmaniio  preio  evolavit.  Evolavh  it  tamen^ 
dnm  P.  Fonteinii  AmsteJodamensis  editio  Theophrasti  charactemm^ 
tub  eundem  annum  176O  ab  WeeeeHug  ad  Herodotnm  simHiter 
promiMa,  adhuc  eruditis  Aenniii  pienutur. 

Nunc  kniter,  puto,  aubiideict  egregius  cunctator,  si  gratam  9ui 
memoriam  apud  bonos  doctosque  relictam  eo  videret  valuisse,  ut 
tot  per  annos  a  tot  viris  quasi  ex  quisqniliis  quaereretur  lapillus, 
quern  ipse  expolire  et  in  lucem  proferre  tam  diu  neglexisset.  Id 
▼ero  satagere  decebat  litteratores,  qui  patruim  avcnrumque  aetate 
nnlto  minutiora  et  Tiliera  nimiis  studiis  venari  soliti>  nodie  hoe 
totum  genus  superbe  tetidiunt^  ex  quo  non  quotidie  magnum 
aliquid  proloqui  licet.  Nondum  autem  hb  patefectis  rem  ipsam 
plane  confectam  esse,  ab  initio  monuimus.  Nam,  ut  vera  sit  R. 
coniectura,  iam  novis  curis  dispiciendum  erit,  utrum  in  illis  paginis 
mera  Longint  verba  agnoscenda  siiit,  an  ab  alio  seu  eiusdem  setatis 
seu  posterioris  rhetore  excerpta  suoque  usui  accommodata.  Pro 
consilio  indicii  sni  R.  fortasse  sibi  hand  plus  dicendum  putarat ; 
fed  denuo  inquirendum  erat  aliis,  ut  BeUno  de  Ballu,  qui  Parisiis 
1813  Historiam  GrsDCtt  eloquentis  admodum  prolixam  edidit,  in 
qua  tamen  turn  alia  desideres,  tum  ipsam  Longini  nostri  notiliam^ 
Restat  igitur  in  posterum  diiudicanda  res  aut  iis  quos  supni 
nominayiy  aut  eel.  Creueero,  qui  in  his  quidem  a  me  disputatit 
nihil  exulceratum  videbit.  lUi  enim  hanc  paginam  scribens  audio 
e  nostro  Wilkenio  ad  manum  esse  Aldinorum  rbetorum  plenum 
exemplar^  quod  nunc  unicnm  esse  videtur  in  Gcrmania,  servatum 
Heidelbergse  inter  libros  Graevianos,  eidemque  viro  etiam  ad  codices 
▼ariarum  bibliothecarnm  facilior  aditus  esse  solef . 

Poftreno  non  defore  opinor  qui  exspeotent  dum  dtversam 
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leviorem  ingrediar  controversiam  de  ipsius  libelli  vepl  ^jyf/ovs  auctore^ 

de  quo  vuigarem  fidem  nuper  sic  labefactavit  Hier,  Amatius  Ro- 

manus,  ut  plures  iam  aut  Anonymum  aut  quemlibet  certe  potiuf 

qiuun  Lcmginum  usurpent  citando.    Mihi  vero  nou  ita  nup^ym 

eras  quaes  tionis  pond  us  excipere  libet,  nee  tamen  nihil  adiicet^, 

quo  nova  haec  suspicio  saUem  ad  modestiam  doct«  ioquisitionis 

redigatur.     Ac  facile  quidem  foret  doctissimi  viri  opinionem  de 

Augustei  aeyi  scriptore  refutare,  si  Terum  esset  de  voce  aXXiyyop/d, 

non  ante  Plutarchi  aetatem  usurpata^  Ruhnkenii  iudicium  in  Timan 

Lex.  p.  144  (200)  prolatum,    a  pluribusqne  deinde  repetituui 

firmatumque,  ut  a  Fiichero  in  Pnef.  ad  Demetr.  wepl  ipft.  p.  viii.: 

sed  ilia  in  re  erravit  Criticus  alias  consideratissimus»  Ciceroiiii 

immemor  sui,  apud  quern  idem  vocabulum  bis  legitur,  quod  semel 

ab  illo  scriptore,  Lougino,  positum  est..    Quocirca  tibi  alia  indicia 

erunt  quaerenda^  ut  eius  libri  aetatem  probabiliter  defiuias,  impri- 

misque  inter  kudatos  auctores  illustrandus  Ammonius,  cuius  cap» 

Kill,  mentio  fit,  quera  incertum  adhao  interpretes  reliquerunt,  qtds 

sit  inter  plures,  qui  eodem  nomine  clari  foerunt  post  veterem 

Aristarcbi  snecessorem  Alesandrinum ;  etsi  primum  legendo  quia** 

que  de  aequali  Saeca  cogitandam  putabit.     Denique  omnino  iateri 

non  pudet  me  nou  nimis  magnifice  senlire  de  «o  lR>ro,  quern  doeti 

plerique,  splendidis  aliquot  locis  et  illustribus  sententiis  capti,  ne 

dicam  occaecati,  certatim  laudibas  extulerunt,  atque  adeo  in  ipw 

eius  dictione  totaqne  arte  scribendi  et  philosophaadi  plura  Longi« 

niani  aevi  vestigia  videre,  milla  Augustei/ 

D.  a.  Mart.  I8I9.  W- 


'  Non  poenitebit  cum  his  nostris  contiilisse  ea,  quae  de  eadem  m 
sci'ipsit  C.  D.  Beekim  in  Actis  80c.  ^hil.  Lips.  a.  1811.  p.  SS6.  ss. ' 
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LETTERS    ON   THE   ANCIENT    BRITISH 
LANGUAGE  OF  CORNWALL. 


LETTER  XI. 
DoLLT  Pentbeath,  &C. 

I 

In  my  last  letter  I  gave  you  some  extracts  from  a  lansuage^  which 
no  longer  exists  but  in  a  few  scattered  and  unconnected  documentft. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue ;  but  though  it  b  acknowledged 
that  it  is  now  no  where  spoken,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
with  some,  whether  it  is  not  yet  retained  by  some  particular  indi- 
viduals. I  consider  it,  however,  to  be  as  much  dead  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  that  it  has  never  been  in  common  use,  since  Mr.  Lhuyd's  visit 
into  Cornwall,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
may  perhaps  have  survived  a  little  longer,  in  the  person  of  the 
fmed  Dolly  Pentreath,  and  her  companions,  if  indeed  the  lunrmpt 
and  degenerate  jargon  of  an  expiring  tongue  can  be  called  by  that 
name.  But  as  the  claims  of  this  good  woman  have  been  so  confi- 
dently asserted,  and  were  connected  with  the  credulity  of  a  cele- 
brated man  of  the  last  age,  they  deserve  to  have  a  sef^arate  exami- 
nation/ 

I  have  often  experienced  some  astonishment  that  the  present 
Cornish  gentlemen  know  so  little  about  the  language  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  that  it  scarcely  ever  excites  their  curiosity.  It  is  in  vain 
to  seek  information  on  this  point  iu  Cornwall,  among  polite  and 
general  scholars.  They  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
if  pressed  for  an  opinion,  it  is,  that  very  little  is  known  about  it, 
but  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  barbarous  dialect  resembling 
the  Welsh.  It  has  ako  become  fashionable  to  repeat  the  inquiries 
of  the  Hon.  D.  Barrington,  and  bow  Cornish  has  expired  with 
Dolly  Pentreath.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  mention  these  par- 
ticulars, as  they  imply  something  like  a  charge  of  ignorance.  I  do 
it  rather,  to  extenuate  any  failure  on  my  part,  by  reminding  the 
reader  not  only  of  the  scarcity  of  materials,  but  of  the  impossibility 
of  receiving  any  assistance  from  literary  friends.  I  must,  therefore, 
claim  some  indulgence  for  any  mistakes  iu  my  observations  on  a 
nomenclature^  which  is  now  almost  as  little  understood  m  Com- 
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wall^  as  if  it  were  derived  from  the  Arabic.  And  if  it  bad  not  been 
for  the  exertions  and  writings  of  Lhuyd,  Scawen,  Borlase*  and 
Pryce,  every  memorial  of  Cornish  would  have  perished^  and  every 
future  investigation  on  the  subject  would  have  been  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Lhuydy  an  excellent  Welsh  scholar  and  antiquarian,  ob- 
served, that,  in  March,  1701,  ''  the  Cornish  language  was  only 
retained  in  five  or  six  villages  towards  the  Land's  End."  From  this 
period,  when  it  was  confined  within  such  narrow  limits,  and  mostly 
restricted  to  tinners,  market-women,. and  fishermen,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed not  only  to  have  rapidly  declined,  but  not  to  have  lived 
many  years  longer.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  Dr. 
Borlase's  remark  :  ^'  that  this  language  is  now  altogether  ceased,  so 
as  not  to  be  spoken  any  where  in  conversation."  (Nat.  Hist.  p.  316.) 
It  is  unfair  to  charge  him  with  inattention  for  asserting  this,  because 
one  individual,  Dolly  Pentreath,  could  still  speak  it  in  1758,  when 
he  published  his  Natural  Hbtory.  The  Doctor  must  have  known, 
that,  out  of  a  population  of  some  hundreds,  in  those  villages,  to 
whom  Cornish  was  still  vernacular  in  1701,  a  few  individuals  wonld, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  be  still  remaining  after  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century.  After  the  language  had  ceased  to  be  commonly 
used,  he  very  naturally  considered  it  as  extinct;  and  as  for  any 
particular  exceptions  that  might  still  remain,  they  would  be  consi- 
dered to  belong  rather  to  a  dead,  than  to  a  living  tongue.  I  own 
that,  for  this  reason,  I  would  have  expressed  myself  as  the  Doctor 
did,  even  if  I  had  known  of  Dolly,  and  given  her  credit  for  under- 
standing as  much  Cornish  as  her  admirers  have  supposed.  .  He  was 
therefore  very  far  irom  deserving  the  sarcasms  of  Jdr.  Barnngton* 
and  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  says,  **  At  that  very  time,  (1758),  as  Mr. 
Barrington  has  observed,  to  the  disgrace  of  hb  attention,  an  old 
woman  was  living  within  four  miles  of  him,  and  talking  the  lan- 
guage fluently."  *  Since  these  two  gentlemen  have  thought  proper 
to  distort  the  obvious  meaning  of  words,  that  they  might  attack 
theni,  it  is  barely  sufiicient  to  observe,  that  the  former,  by  his  own 
avowal^  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,^  and  that  the  latter  was  at  all 
times  an  unduly  severe  and  arrogant  writer. 


1 

>  Whitaker's  Supplement  to  Polwhele's  History,  p.  41. 

*  ^*  Doll  V  Pentreath  spoke  in  an  angry  tone  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  in  a  language,  which  townded  vety  Wee  Welsh, — J  asked  her  compa- 
nions, whether  she  had  not  been  abusing  me ;  to  which  they  answered, 
*  Veiy  heartily ;  and  because  I  had  supposed  she  could  not  speak  Cor- 
nish.'" ^Hon.  D.  Harrington's  Letter  to  J.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  177S.)  Why 
then  ask  her  companions  what  she  had  said,  if  he  had  not  been  ignorant 
of  Cornish,  or  had  had  any  better  criterion  than  that  it  sounded  like  Wtkh  f 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  any  artful  old  woman  could  have  palmed  o^ 
any  gibberish  on  such  a  good-natured  traveller. 
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DoUy  PeDtreathy  the  CcMTDith  Sibyl,  was  a  -fifth-woman,  a  mtiiFt  of 
Mouaeholey  a  village  near  Penzance,  and  about  three  miles  fnnii- 
Castle  Horoeck,  tbe  family  seat  of  the  B<irla8e8 ;  so  that  if  she  bad 
been  ponessed  of  any  extraordinary  acqoirements,  they  could  not 
have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  Doctor.  This  humble  persoD- 
agejpent  a  very  long  life  in  her  homely  occupation,  and  died  in 
1788  at  the  age  of  102.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  tbe 
historian  informs  os,  in  tbe  parishes  of  Paul  and  St.  Just,  *'  tbe  fish- 
ermen and  market-women  in  the  former,  and  the  tinners  in  the  lat- 
ter, converted  one  with  the  other,  for  the  most  part  in  Cornish.'* 
Tluth  is  alwiays  consistent,  and  the  Doctor  and  the  good  womnn 
inoidentally  agree,  as  the  former  says,  that  Cornish  was  still  spoken 
in  Pteol  parish  fifty  years  before,  (1758),  when  Dolly  was  already  in 
her  twenty-third  year;  while  the  latter  herself  told  Mr.  Barringtoa^ 
that  she  could  not  talk  a  word  of  English  before  she  was  paat 
twenty  ye4ir$  ofage.  The  Doctor  agam  tells  us,  that  the  language 
which  was  generally  spoken  in  those  parishes^  in  1708,  had  altog6k> 
ther  ceased  daring  the  next  fifity  years,  specifying,  however,  no 
|Hurticuiar  year  for  its  extinction ;  for  that  would  have  been  nm- 
possible.  Bat  in  1768,  Dolly  most  positively  assured  Mr.  Bar^ 
Tington,  that  there  was  then  no  other  person  who  knew  any  thing 
of  it,  or  at  least  who  could  converse  in  it.  This  is  a  plain  coitt-> 
oidence  of  truth,  which  cannot  be  invalidated. 

I  readily  allow  the  claims  of  Dolly  to  some  jargon  that  was  nof 
English ;  bat  with  her  habits  and  situation  in  life,  it  is  ridiculooa 
ta  suppose,  that  she  could  have  been  the  depository  of  tbe  triM 
Cornish.  .  This  may  have  been  another  reason  why  Borlase  might 
JHve  declined  to  mention  what  still  remained  of  the  language  inbia 
day.  Among  such  low  people  as  Dolly,  an  expiring  language  could 
not  fail  to  have  been  miserably  corrupted,  even  if  it  was  not 
entirely  unintelligible.  It  is  surprising  that  a  sensible  man,  Uke 
Daioes  Barrington,  would  condescend  to  apply  in  so  objectionable 
n  quarter,  and  that  too  at  an  inn-keeper's  recommendation;  for  it 
would  not  be  more  ludicrous  to  seek  fbr  specimens  of  ancient 
Greek  among  the  poor  fishermen  oi  the  Archipelago.  Mr.  Bar- 
rington went  out  on  a  summer  excmsion  to  the  Land's  End,  in 
1768,  and  it  was  then  that  he  met  with  this  modem  Sibyl  of  Corn- 
wall. It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  quote  here  his  letter 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Lloyd,  F.  A.  S.,  which  is  certainly  very  amusing. 
I  am  willing  to  grant  that  it  is  indubitable,  that  she  spoke  a  strange 
language,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  she  did  it  in  the  most 
fluent,  if  not  most  accurate  manner  possible,  that  she  might  please 
a  respectable  stranger,  and  be  the  better  rewarded.  There  was« 
therefore,  no.  reason  for  some  of  Mr.  Barrington*s  friends  to  be 
incredulous  that  she  still  continued  the  use  of  her  vernacular  tongue ;  ^ 
though  it  is  probable  that  at  that  period  she  only  spoke  Cornish 
occasionally.    It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  observe  vrfaetber  bee 
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Eoglisb  had  a  fbreign  accent,  ivhich  would  have  been  an  indirect 
coqfirmation  of  her  story,  that  she  knew  no  other  language  than 
Cornish  till  she  was  past  twenty.'  Her  two  female  companions, 
who  were  only  ten  or  twelve  years  younger,  and  consequently 
children  in  1708,  could  not  speak  Cornish  readily,  but  understood 
it,  which  is  another  coincidence  that  Borlase  is  correct  in  the 
assertion,  that  its  common  use  had  ceased  soon  after  that  period  ; 
for  young  persons  wha  disuse  their  vernacular  language  early,.  oAea 
lose  the  recollection  of  it  entirely.  From  all  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  and  considering  the  great  age  which  this  good  woman 
attained,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  she  was  the  last  person  to 
Mrhom  Cornish  was  vernacular,  and  that  at  her  death  it  has- ceased 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  to  be  a  living  tongue.  «  ■ 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Barrington  has  raised  this  poor  woman  to 
lilerary  distinction,  and  very  unexpectedly  rendered  her  name  con- 
spifluous  among  her  countrymen.  But  to  be  serious,  there  never 
was  a  greater  perversion  of  antiquarian  research  and  philological 
assiduity,  than  that  of  Mr.  Barrington  and  Dr.  Pryce.  It  waa 
sJready  in  their  time  perfectly  preposterous  in  them  to  seek  for 
OTfi  information  from  native  speakers.  The  latter,  when  off  his 
guard,  confesses  the  absurdity  and  the  unprofitableness  of  such  & 
proceeding.  *'  As  for  the  vulgar  Cornish  now  spoken,''  says  he,  ia 
luji  Preface,  '*  it  is  so  confined  to  the  extremest  comer  of  tht 
cfountry ;  and  those  ancient  persons  who  still  pretend  to  jabber  it 
are  even  there  so  few ;  the  speech  itself  is  so  corrupted  ;  and  the. 
people  too  for  the  most  part  so  illiterate-;  that  I  cannot  but  wonder 
at  my  patience,  and  assume  some  merit  to  myself  for  my  singukir 
industry,  in  collecting  the  words  which  I  have  accumulated  from 
ordJlntelligence ;  especially  as  hardly  any  of  the  persons  whom  i 
have  consulted  could  give  a  tolerable*  account  of  tne  orthography,.- 
much  less  of  the  etymology  or  derivation  of  those  words  which 
they  use,"  &c. 

Even  the  ashes  of  Dolly  Pentreath  have  not  been  left  unhonored. 
A  Mr.  Ton^son^  of  Truro,  and  by  profession  an  engineer,  wrote  her. 
epitaph,  which,  as  it  is  a  curiosity,  I  will  insert  here  in  the  original 
Cornish,  with  an  English  translation.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  sense,  though  it  reflects  much  credit  on  th& writer  of  it  for 


>  ^  She  does  indeed  talk  Cornbh  as  readily  as  others  do  English,  being^ 
fared  up  from  a  child  to  know  no  other  language;  nor  could  she  (if  we 
may  believe  her)  talk  a  word  of  English  before  she  was  past  twenty  years 
^^  &ga ;  as,  her  father  being  a  fisherman,  she  was  sent  with  fish  to.  Pen* 
zance  at  twelve  years  old,  and  sold  them  in  the  Cornish  langua&e,  which 
the  inhabitants  in  general,  even  the  gentry,  did  then  well  un&rstand.'* 
See  the  above*  quoted  Letter  of  Mr.  Barrington. 
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his  proficiency  in  Coirnish,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  hat 
expressed  himself. 

Coth  Doll  Pentreath  cans  ha  dean, 

Marow,  ha  Icledyz  ed  Paul  plea. — 

Na  ed  an  Egloz,  gan  p6bel  bras, 

Bes  ed  Egloz-hay  coth  Dolly  es. 

Old  Doll  Pentreath,  one  hundred  (aged)  and  two, 
Deceased,  and  buried  in  Paul  parish ; — 
Not  in  the  church,  with  great  people, 
But  in  the  church-yard  old  Dolly  is. 

'  I  look  on  Mr.  Tomson  to  have  been  an  ingenious  man,  who, 
bafVing  a  taste  for  such  studies,  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
best  remaining  pieces  in  Cornish.  Thb  is  certainly  a  far  mora 
jTatbnal  account,  than  to  imagine  with  some,  that  he  was  a  rarely 
gifted  individual,  in  whom  the  Cornish  language  had  survived  after 
the  death  of  the  humble  inhabitant  of  Mousehole.  Mr.  Tomson 
might  even  have  been  able  to  converse  in  it ;  but  there  would  have 
been  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  as  thousands  can  speak  Latin  aad 
other  languages,  which  they  have  acquired  only  from  books.  As 
to  the  epitaph,  I  do  not  entirely  rest  on  conjecture ;  for  all  the 
words  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  only,  are  to  be  found  in 
Borlaae's  Vocabulary,  Hay '  is  a  well  known  Saxon  word,  which 
signifies  an  incloaure,  and  has  long  been  incorporated  with  the 
Cornish. 

The  other  claimants  to  Cornish  speaking  were  William  Bodener, 
aged  65,  a  fisherman  of  Mousehole,  a  Cornish  letter  from  whom 
Mr.  Harrington  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1776.  In  177/9  the  same  gentleman  again  informed  the  Society, 
that  he  had  discovered  another  individual,  one  John  Nancarrow, 
aged  45,  of  MarazTon,  who  could  speak  the  Cornish  language. 
Dr.  Pryce  also,  about  17 90,  conversed  with  a  very  old  man  at 
Mousehole,  who  could  talk  Cornish,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
was  the  same  William  Bodener.  I  am,  however,  still  of  opinion, 
that  the  language  was  already  extinct,  though,  after  such  respecta- 
ble testimonies,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  these  individuals  still 
understood  the  ancient  language  of  the  country.  As  to  their  skill 
in  it,  it  might  have  been  acquired  from  some  of  their  friends, 
among  whom  it  had  been  vernacular,  and  who  still  survived  after 
they  were  themselves  grown  to  manhood,  as  from  1 730  to  1 750. 


'  Lan  is  the  true  Cornish  word  for  it,  and  means  either  an  inclosure  or 
a  church.  Thus  ri/uuvo;  is  either  a  place  consecrated  to  religious  purposes, 
or  merely  a  farm,  (tome  inclosed  portion  of  land) 

Kol  ixh  of  AuxiM  TEMENOS  TAMON  t^v^ay  l\-km. 
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These  were  the  faint  glimmerings  that  still  hovered  round,  after  the 
light  itself  had  departed  for  ever.  It  is  even  possible  that  there 
may  be  still  individuals  who  can  speak  and  write  Coniish ;  nor 
would  it  be  at  all  difficult  to  acquire  both  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but 
it  is  a  mere  deception  to  ima^ziiie,  that  this  can  now  be  accom- 
plished through  any  other  channel  than  that  of  grammatical 
instruction. 

I  have  often  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  these  letters,  to  men- 
tion the  Rev.  Dr.  Borlase.  He  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
ceniury,  and  was  a  native  and  resident  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  considerable  merit. .  His  Natural  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Cornwall  are  elaborate  and  valuable  performances.  It  is  re- 
iparkable,  that  all  the  recent  writers  on  those  topics  have  largely 
borrowed  from  him,  not  even  excepting  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  load  him  with  censure.  It  is, 
however,  with  his  Cornish  Vocabulary,  which  concludes  his  Anti- 
<|iiitie8,  that  I  am  at  present  concerned.  His  chief  merit  consists  in 
having  collected  materials,  and  indicated  the  sources  where  all  the 
probable  remains  might  be  recovered.  Thus  far  in  his  praise ;  and 
it  is  painful  to  pass  censure^  however  it  may  be  deserved.  I  have 
illready  expressed  an  opinion  about  him,  as  that  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently, a  linguist  or  a  grammarian  to  investigate  such  a  perplexed 
aipd  expiring  dialect.  Hence  it  is  seldom  that  his  Vocabulary  refers 
to  foreign, languages  ;  and  I  really  believe  that  the  disguise  of  the 
greater  number  of  words  escaped  him.  This  ignorance,  however, 
is  of  material  advantage  to  my  derivations,  as  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  having  changed  the  orthography,  or  otherwise  modified  them  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  any  particular  theory.  His  negligence,  how- 
ever, 18  still  more  remarkable  than  his  inability.  Wearied  with  a 
long  work,  and  incited  by  the  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  a  conclu- 
sion, he  seems  to  have  drawn  up  his  Vocabulary  in  haste,  and 
without  any  regard  to  selection  and  arrangement.  It  is  also  likely 
that,  having  no  taste  for  philological  studies,  he  thought  but  lightly 
of  them,  and  merely  added  the  Vocabulary  as  a  matter  of  form. 
He  apologises,  indeed,  for  not  giving  a  more  complete  Vocabulary ; 
but  It  is  with  authors,  as  with  great  men,  who  find  it  easier  to 
apologise  for  declining  any  particular  task,  than  to  execute  what 
would  require  the  united  efforts  of  patience  and  industry. 

In  the  present  scarcity  of  materials,  the  Vocabulary  is  still, 
however,  a  valuable  performance;  and  Borlase  is  rather  to  be 
blamed,  not  for  what  he  has  done,  but  for  not  having  done  more 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power.  He  might,  from  his  situation,  have 
made  a  complete  collection  of  Cornish  words  and  idioms  ;  and  he 
might  also  have  preserved  for  his  countrymen  many  manuscripts, 
probably  no  longer  in  existence.  He  mentions,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Vocabulary,  several  manuscripts  and  other  helps  in  Cornish 
which  had  been  communicated  to  him ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented. 
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tUt  he  did  iiM  lick  hito  mcfa  a  shim  of  nmtfer  more  acevmtely, 
and  that  he  did  not  select  aiore  fron  it  for  poblication.  The  ofHer 
ci  kis  own  ctfllectioii  to  any  ooe  who  would  oadertake  to  restore 
the  Cornish  laBgliage»  is  but  a  poor  evasion.  >¥hat  has  become  of 
the  several  pieces  he  mentioned^  I  know  not — some  may  bavcf 
perished,  and  some  might  still  be  recovered  ;  but  the  press  alone 
can  preserve  such  documents  from  the  danger  of  destrucli<m. 

It  argues,  also,  bow  very  litde  trouble  the  Doctor  took,  by  hb  Hoi 
gieing  to  Mousehole,  which  is  only  four  miles  from  his  own  resi» 
dence,  to  ascertain  and  report  what  might  still  remain  there  of  a' 
lai^uage  which,  by  his  own  account,  was  commonly  spoken  in  that 
vittage  My  years  before.  Had  he  done  this,  he  would  not  bare^ 
been  stigmatised  with  inattention,  as  be  was  afterwards  on  the  ac*' 
ddental  discovery  of  Dolly  Pentreath  by  Mr.  Barrington. 
.  Having  so  often  referred  to  Mr.  Lbuyd,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say' 
a  few  words  concerning  him.  He  was  a  learned  and  ingenioos 
gentleman,  eminently  skilled  in  all  the  British  dialects.  He  was 
Keeper  of  tlie  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  In  1701  he  visited* 
Comwall  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  investigating,  and  preserving  at 
ranch  as  possible  of  the  expiring  language.  He  was  Jiindly  received 
by  the  literary  gentlemen  of  the  county.  He  afterwards  published 
a  Cornish  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  in  1707,  and  died  in  1709.  It 
was  the  first  thing  ever  published  in  that  language,  which,  it  may 
be  trnly  said,  had  it  not  been  for  his  journey  into  Cornwall,  and 
the  collections  he  made  there,  would  have  totally  perished.  Borlase, 
and  all  the  other  Cornish  historians,  speak,  as  well  they  might,  with 
enthusiasm  of  that  very  meritorious  individual. 


NOTICE  OF 

The  ENTHUSIASM  of  METHODISTS  and. 
PAPISTS  considered:  by  Bishop  LAVINGTON. 
A  new  Edition^  with  Notes,  Introduction^  and  Api 
pendiv,  by  the  Rev.  R.  POL  WHELE,  Vicar  of 
Manaccan,  and  St.  Anthony.  One  large  Vol.  Octa- 
vo, Pr,  2U.     Whittaker,  1820. 

I  HOUGH    it  has  now  become  very  unfashionable    to   quole 
from  the  autiquated  author  of  "  the  Leviathan,"  we  cannot  buk 
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cpiifeas  that  the  perusal  of  this  book  retniiuied  us  of  Mr*  Hobbe^' 
defioition  of  laughter ;.  which  he-  represents  as  arising  frpnii  a 
consciousness  of  our  own  superiority^  proceeding  from  a  com- 
parison of  ourselves  with  those  whom  we  think  either  more  0b- 
»urdy  infirm^  or  ridiculous.  Ridicule  may  be  defined  a  con- 
tinued'fit  of  laughter.  Tte  writer  who  holds  up  to  ridicule 
either  an  individual^  a  party^  or  an  opinion^  possesses  the  saHjKB 
conviction  of  his  own  superiority,  and  of  the  iofirmities  or  foUy 
of  others,  as  the  frequent  and  involuntary  lai^gher :  mid.  thie 
comparison  will  not  fail,  if  we  consider  their  respective  defects. 
For,  as  no  man  in  private  life  is  ever  convinced  of  an  error  by.  tl^e 
sneer  of  an  antagonist,  though  he  may  b^  n^ade  either  silent  or 
, angry,  so  it  is  in  public  controversy;  no  sept,  or  party,  or 
schism^  either  is  politics  or  religion,  has  ever  been  confuted  by 
sarcasm  and  ridicule;  their  hatred  to  their  opponents  becomes 
.more  inveterate  ;  the  controversy  itself  degenerates  into  buifooiv- 
ery,  and  the  cause  of  truth  Mniformly  suffers. 

Such  were  our  reflections  when  the.  republication  of  Bishop 
.  Lavington's  work  was  announced  to  the  public.  ;  Religion  is  a 
subject  fto  solemn  and  so  important,  and  the  gr^at  question  be- 
tween the  Church  and  its  opponents  is  so  interesting,  tb^t  though 
we  are  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  the  parallel  between  the  Me- 
thodists and  Papists;  though  we  are  convinced  that  the  sobriety 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  i^quaily  distant  from  the  fanatical 
reveries,  the  revivalism,  and  nonsense  of  Methodism,  or  the  su- 
perstitious mummeries,  and  unscriptural  fancies  of  Catholicism  ; 
and  though  we  well  know,  to  use  the  celebrated  satire  of  Sj^'ift, 
Jack  was  often,  and  still  will  be  mistakeq  for.  Peter,  we  can- 
not but  be  of  opinion  that  a  Christian  divine  should  never  con- 
descend to  this  mode  of  confuting  his  adversary.  He  descends 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  fair  and  impartial  debate.  I^eligi- 
ous  controversy  requires  a  grave,  manly,  sober  style;  ai)d though 
the  folly  or  the  ignorance  of  an  antagonist  may  uometinies  pro- 
voke a  taunt,  or  a  sarcaam,.  it  should  never  be  that  a  whole 
volume  should  be  written  full  of  mere  invective  without  argu- 
ment, or  ridicule  without  discussion^  Severe,,  indignant,  iai|>e- 
tuous  langiiage,  is  frequently  necessary  or  unavoidable,  when  the 
polemic  is  compelled  to  reprove  and  rebuke  his  opponent;  and 
the  ejOfectofsuch  animadversion  when  it  proceeds  from  the  heart, 
is  never  lost.  JBut  when  the  plan  is  ridiqule,  and  the  execution 
of  a  work  is  ■  ridicule,  all  effect,  all  the  intended  conviction  of 
such  a  work,  perishes.  \i'ith.  the  first  hearty  laugh  ;  so  longjM  we 
cant  forget  thfit  r^igion  is  the  subject  of  discussion,  we.approye.of 
the  author  who  amuses  us;  when  once  the reflectioo,  however, 
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Mcori  to  us,  that  all  laughter  on  the  subject  of  religion  is  ifl-limefl 
'litfd  misplaced)  our  mirth  is  at  an  end ;  we  condemn  the  conduct 
'of  the  author,  whose  opinion  we  approve,  and  wish  that  absur- 
'dity  could  be  removed,  or  error  rectified,  by  more  suitable  end 
nuitdbjectionabk  methods. 

These  rertlarkt  are  not  intended  to  appl^^  to  Mr;  Polwheie's 
labors.  Bishop  iJivingtoti's  work,  tiroughinour  opinion  nib- 
''ject  to  the  objections  now  mentioned,  is  full  of  curious  matter  j 
H  has  long  been  sold  at  a  high  price,  aod  a  new  edition  was  de- 
manded by  the  public.  The  experience  of  the  world  haariiown^ 
that  all  Churches,  or  religious  associations,  are  only  permanently 
'United  by  a  system  of  discipliiie,  which  shall  regulate  not  merely 
the  services'  and  devotions  of  that  Church,  but  which  shall  go- 
vern the  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  induce  sobriety  of  conduct, 
while  it  induces  purity  of  faith,  and  regularity  of  life;  such  is  the 
-object  of  the  mild  and  sober  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng>» 
land,  which  appoints  their  respective  placeH  to  the  Clergy  and 
the  Laity,  and  gives  to  each  ample  scope  for  their  zeal^  their 
'devotion,  and  every  religious  virtue,  while  it  represses  by  its 
*lmown  laws,  all  those  principles  upon  which  the  leaders  of  the 
i Methodists,  and  of  other  sects,  have  uniformly  acted.  Thus  the 
-*Laity  are  forbidden  to  assume  the  ecclesiastical  functions  :  the 
Ctergy  are  commanded  to  confine  themselvies  to  their  parish, 
their  cure,  or  their  diocese ;  not  to  consider  the  world  as  their 
*  diocese,  and  to  wander  everywhere,  clashing  with,  or  opposing 
;  their  neighbours.  The  grace  of  God  is  ever  supposed;  and  (aught 
.to  be  attendant  on  the  diligient  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  PeN 
-sonal  religion,  not  inward  feelings,  is  considered  as  the  sole 
criterion  of  improvement  in  the  divine  life;  and  all  its  people 
are  required  to  study  uniformity  in  worship  and  opinion ;  to  be 
sober,  and  quiet,  as  well  as  pious,  consistent,  and  sincere. 

The  religion  which  is  thus  briefly  delineated,  did  not  please 
-the  MethocKsts  of  the  last  century,  as  it  had  not  before  satisfied 
the  enthusiasts  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  ever-clamorous, 
ever-church-mending  nonconformists.' Faith  in  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  produced  humble  reliance  on  th^good- 
ness  of  God,  and  correspondent  regularity  of  life,  was  not  suffi- 
cient ;  to  this  must  be  added  inward  feelings,  frames,  experi<i> 
ences,  doubts,  hopes,  fears,  pangs  of  a  new  birth,  and  a  long 
train  of  sensations.  The  Clergy  were  ridiculed  and  abused,  as 
preachers  of  mere  morality,'  or  as  learned  hypocrites,  ignorant 
of  the  God  they  pretended  to  serve.  The  Laity  assumed  the 
office  of  teachers,  preachers,  and  expounders.  The  meansof 
grace  were  considered  as  idle,"  or  ttselestr/of  empty  ceremoniea ; 
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l»bi|e  Qod  was  represented  at  sencUog  down  the  gifts. 
«Md  the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  oa  whom,  he  pleased,  and  wbea- 
he  pleased)  and  as  he  pleased^  whether  .those  gifted  individuals 
coAiplied  with  the  appointed  n^eans  of  grace  or  not.  Hence 
the  doctrine  of  sudden  conversions,  reyivalisms,  &c.  The  long 
train  of  error  spread  among  the, common  people,  till  the  minds  of 
thousands  were  alienated  from  the  Establishment;. and  a  new 
era  of  religious  .zeal  begi^n,  which,  though  in  many  instances  it 
may  have  done  much  apparent  good,  by  stimulating  the  Clergy 
to  exertion,  and.  reforming  the  manners  of  those  of  the  lower 
classes  who  had  be^n-  previously  neglected,  has  ended  in  dividr 
ing  the  peopjei  .i«  fost^ng  a  spirit  of  hatred  to  the  Clergy,  of 
hostility  to  our  existing  institutions,  and  of  such  general  enmity 
to  the  system  of  government  which  upholds  them,  that  the 
worst  results  are  to  he  apprehended  in  any  future  monient .  oi 
national  convulsion,  oc  depression  of  the  powers  of  the  state.  .  = 
.  About  the  time  when  ^  this  baleful  star .  of  Methodism 
began  to  rise  above  the  religious  horizon,  many  of  the  .well  read 
and  thinking  portion  of  the  community,  perceived  the  resem^ 
blance  between  the  absurdities  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Methor 
dists  and  Papists;  Among  these  the  chief  were  Bishops  War- 
burton  and.Lavington.  The  opinion  of  the  former  is  quoted  io 
the  introduction  to  the  present  edition. .  '^  1  will  tell  you  what 
I  think  would  be  the  best  way  of  exposing  these  idle  fanatics,—!- 
printing  passages  out.  of  George  Fox's  Journal,  and  l-natius 
Loyola,  and  Whitfield's  Journal,  in  parallel  columns,"  Sec.  Vide 
page  IV,  note.  Bishop  Layington  proceeded  in  great  measure 
on. this  plan,  and  selected  from  the  bool^s,  histories,  and  journals 
of  these  apparently  opposite  partizans,  a  most  curious  collection 
of  coincidences  in  opinions,  conduct,  and  reveries.  Had  this 
been  done  in  a  more  jgrave  and  serious  manner,  much  more  be^ 
nefit  would  have  resulted  to  the  community,  from  the  Bishop's 
labors.  We  object  only  to  the  error,  which  he  has  committed 
in  condescending  to  ridicule,  even  when  the  subject  seemed  most 
to  invite  it.  The  Bishop's  work  is  a  continued  taunt.  His  facts 
areundoubted.  His  point  is  proved.  The  identity  between  the 
follies  of  the  two  parties  is  established  ;  and  his  book  will  ever  be 
valuable  from  the  sterling  information  it  contains ;  but  whatever 
be  its  merit,  the  objection  we  have  now  made  is  with  many  iur 
surmountable.  The  most  solemn  subjects  are.  so  associated 
with  ridiculous  ideas,  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  back  the. mind 
to  its  proper  seriousness  when  religion  is  the  object  of  itj^  con- 
templation, after  the  perusal  of  this  book.  It  should  be. read  in 
it«  present  form  bjr  none  wboft^  jniuds  are  .not  strei^tbeped  ^ 
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rieadiHg,  reAection,  and  mtittrred  jttdgment ;  and  ure  agree  wttft 
Mr.  Pohvhdc, (Introduction,  page  cclxxvii.)  "  That  in  laughitig<^ 
religious  absurdities,  we  must  tak«  heed  to  ourselves  $  we  somie- 
limes  approach  too  near  the  confines  of  religion/' 

The  present  work,  of  which  we  almost  forgot  we  were 
Merely  writing  a  brief  notice,  consists  of  tire  original  work  of 
Bishop  Lavington;  and  a  copious  introduction  in  three  parts,  by 
Mr.  Polwhele,  full  of  very  interesting  matter.  There  is  likewise 
an  appendix,  containing  some  well  written  poems  and  verses,  6n 
Subjects  of  the  same  nature  as  those  in  the  work  itself;  of  which 
we  shall  only  observe,  they  are  liable  to  the  same  objection 
above  mentioned.  The  principal  poem  in  particular,  intitled 
«  Sir  Aaron,"  or  "  The  Flights  of  Fanaticism ;"  in  which  Mr.  Pol- 
whele professes  to  illustrate,  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sir 
Aaron,  the  cause,  the  operation,  and  the  effects  of  Methodism, 
is  foil  of  expressions  which  are  always  objectionable,  wbes 
i^ligion  in  any  way  whatever  is  the  subject  of  the  reader's  con- 
sideration. The  book  concludes  with  a  small  collection  of  pa- 
pers  on  the  Bible  Society,  and  other  subjects,  which  were  first 
printed  in  the  Cornwall  Gazette. 

*  It  is  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  work  that  we  recofiH 
inend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  accnstomed  to  review  tlie 
signs  of  the  times,  and  to  anticipate  the  future  from  a  calm  and 
Wprejudiced  survey  of  the  past;  and  we  trust  that  the  defects 
which  may  be  now  briefly  pointed  out,  will  be  altered  in  a  sub^ 
isieqlient  edition. 

Though  the  introduction,  as  its  autbor  has  very  candid^f 
•acknowledged,  be  written  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  its  con- 
tents are  equally  interesting  and  important.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  wdiich  may  be  respectively,  though  not  quite  ac- 
'curately,  intitled  ;-^the  history  of  the  past — the  account  of  the 
present  state  of  Methodism,  with  the  system  of  hostility  orgt» 
tilled  against  ^the  Establishment — and,  the  remedies  of  the  im* 
pending  evil. 

The  compariison  between  the  temper  of  the  dissenters  of  for* 
THer  times,  and  that  of  the  chief  parties  opposed  to  the  Chiihrh 
tt  present,  is  accurately  draWn.  The  sections  wbich  toodl 
iipoo  the  abuse  of  the  Bishops,  the  intrusion  of  the  Methodists 
'on  the  parochial  Clergy,  and  the' anticipation  of  their  eventual 
snccess,  by  effecting  the  overthrow  of  the  Establishment,  are 
particularly  interesting.  The  style  however,  in  which  they  arc 
'written,  is  loose  and  vague;  and  Mr.  Polwhele  has  apologised  for 
'this,  by  iitfoVining  hisr  readers  that  the  respective  sections  were 
<n-ignraHy  trritten  ^s  letters.    This  reason  can  account  only  for 
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the  manner  in  which  they  are  written^  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
proper  apology  for  their  publication  in  their  present  form.  If 
au  author  submits  his  labors  to  the  public,  he  *is  bound  t^ 
give  the  best  polish'  to  his  language,  and  to  make  his  whole 
work  as  perfect  as  he  possibly  can ;  more  especially  if  he  has  had 
that  experience  in  composition,  and  been  received  with  so  mucb 
deserved  indulgence  as  Mr.  Polwhele,  We  object  too,  to  th6 
frequent  introduction  of  Mr.  P.*s  personal  history,  in  so  many 
passages.  This  book  is  intended  for  general  utility,  its  contents 
ought,  therefore^  to  be  confined  to  the  discussion  of  the  general 
subject :  Mr.  Polwhele  ought  not  to  have  introduced  (lntro(f. 
Part  I.  p.  (ixix,  clxx.)  quotations  from  his  own  PoeYns.  In 
the  pages  just  referred  to,  and  those  immediately  subsequent 
to  them^  the  reader  is  diverted  from  he  subject  of  the  book'  by 
commendations  of  various  illustrious  divines,  extracted  from  the 
English  Orator  ;  we  have  likewise  extracts  from  an  ode  on 
Bishop  Wilson,  and  a  sonnet,  with  passages  from  various  pub- 
lished sermons.  To  all  these  are  added  much  of  Mr.  Polwhele^ 
perspnal  history  :  and  the  error  of  thus  distracting  the  reader's 
attention  from  the  work,  to  the  author,  is  repeated  in  many 
sections  throughout  the  Introduction.  All  this  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  should  be  carefully  revised  in  a  second  edition. 

The  next  division  of  the  Introduction  contains  a  general  and 
highly-interesting  survey  of  the  present  state  of  religion,  and  the 
little  regard  now  paid  to  religious  discipline.  Lectureships^ 
Sunday  schools ;  the  effects  of  benevolent  and  well  intended 
associations,  with  the  decided  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  ix$ 
professed  friends ;  the  manner  in  which  the  parish  priest  is  sii- 
perseded,  even  among  his  own  flock,  by  the  interference  of 
school  visitors,  Sunday  teachers,  bible  distributors,  and  other 
well-meaning  laborers,  who  professf  to  benefit  and  instruct 
the  poor,  while  they  have  undermined  by  their  exertions^  the 
interests  and  influence  of  the  Clergy,  are  discussed  at  som^ 
leAgth  :  and  the  whole  of  this  part  deserves,  and  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  receive  the  attentive  perusal  pf  the  thoughtful  and  religi- 
ous public ;  though  the  same  intrusion  of  personal  history  too 
frequently  destroys  the  universal  interest  of  the  general  subject. 

The  third  part  contains  a  suggestion  of  various  remedies  foi 
the  ecclesiastical  evils  complained  of  in  the  two  fir^t  divisions  of 
the  Introduction  :  and  it  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  t^e 
heads  of  the  Church.  In  this  part  are  many  useful  riemarks  09 
the  toleration  act ;  rural  deans,  county  meetings,  vestries,  evening 
lectures,  and  frequent  preachings,  with  other  subjects  of  the  same 
nature.    Many  of  Mr.  Polwhele's  remarks  will  npt  meet  with 
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universal  approbatioki :  indeedi  he  is  sometimes  inconsistent 
with  himself.  Ttius^  in  page  ccxci,  he  expresses  an  opmion, 
'^  the  Bishops  should  surely  take  care^  not  to  censure  in  Ui6 
most  remote  degree,  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  Clergy  arouml 
diem ;  not  to  hint  at  vices,  or  faults,  or  foibles,  or  irregularities  $ 
lest  the  sectarists,  pressing  upon  us  from  behind,  and  eager  to 
catch  all  they  can  against  us,  charge  our  misdemeanors  upoH 
the  Establishment ;  lest/'  &c.  8ic.  &c.  What  an  opinion  is  this ! 
If  the  Clergy  of  any  particular  diocese,  at  this  period  of  univer* 
sal  hostility,  were  to  become  deficient  in  attention  to  their  dnty, 
surely  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  their  diocesan  to  reprove^  re- 
buke, and  exhort,  with  all  patience,  diligence,  and  meekness, 
1>ut  it  would  be  likewise  for  the  undoubted  interest  of  the 
Church,  that  he  should  thus  come  forward,  and  execute  his  im- 
perious, though  painful  duty.  This  too,  though  Mr.  Polwhele 
does  not  seem  conscious  of  the  inconsistency,  is  the  opinion  of 
our  author :  for  in  page  ccxcvi,  we  meet  with  a  note,  in  which  he 
condemns  the  conduct  of  a  rector,  in  very  severe  terms.  '*  At 
a  masquerade  at  Exeter,  in  1818,  a  very  rich  rector,  of  one  of 
the  western  counties,  drew  more  attention  to  his  talents,  as  a 
scaramouch,  than  he  had  ever  attracted  by  his  pulpit  eloquence.'* 
J/lv.  Polwhele  is  not  restrained  from  publishing  this  note  by 
any  fear  that  the  sectarists  should,  on  account  of  it,  more  se- 
dulously abuse  the  Church :  he  expresses  his  honest  indignation, 
Ijind  he  is  right  in  so  doing :  would  he  shrink  from  the  same  ho- 
norable expression  of  his  sentiments  if  he  were  himself  a  bis- 
hop ?     Why  then  ought  not  others  to  do  iheir  duty  also  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  several  coincidences  between 
the  absurdities  of  the  Methodists  and  Papists,  adduced  by  Bi- 
shop La  vington.  Neither  can  we  consider  the  poems,  nor  the 
uninteresting  personal  controversy  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 
The  chief  thing  we  expected  in  this  edition  has  not  been  at- 
tempted :.  we  trust  it  will  be  accomplished  when  the  work  is 
reprinted ;  it  is  a  complete  index  of  the  contents  of  the  Bishop's 
work;  with  heads  to  the  various  sections.  The  coincidences 
adduced  are  curious,  and  numerous ;  but  the  attention  is  soon 
wearied,  in  proceeding  through  a  multitude  of  unconnected, 
uniformly  printed  details.  The  great  mass  of  readers  ar^  so 
accustomed  to  have  their  eye  pleased,  and  their  fatigue  relieved, 
at  the  same  time  that  their  attention  is  excited,  that  these  head- 
lines, and  tables  of  contents,  are  beginning  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  favorable  reception  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  works. 

^ou|^  more  room  than  we  generally  give  in  this  miscellany 


to  notices  of  books  has  been,  already  allotted  to  this  work^  we 
cannot  but  add,  that  mi^ch  good  will  probably  result  from  the 
statements  of  facts  contained  in  this  volume.  All  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country^  whether  civil  or  religious,  must  be  sup- 
ported by* the  conviction  of  the  people^  of  their  utility  and  ncr' 
ces^ity.  An  established  church  may  be  fully  competent  tp  th^ 
^nds  of  its  institution ;  its  priesthood  may  boast  of  its  divine 
origin ;  the  magistrate  may  sanction  its  doctrines,  and  afford  it 
protection,  to  promote  better  the  morality  and  happiness  of  a 
country ;  it  may  be  recommended  by  every  claim  which  can  ex- 
cite veneration,  esteem,  or  love :  but  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
discerning,  the  wise^  the  great,  the  good,  alone  should  knowaiid' 
acknowledge  these  things  :— ^a  church  is  the  parent  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  majority  of  a  people.  If  it  be  assailed  by  perpetual, 
furious  opposition ;  if  by  the  various  af  ts  of  its  opponents  tiie 
multitude  be.  withdrawn  from  their  attachment ;  it  will  be  im* 
possible  to  maintain  its  elevation*  The  ceaseless  efforts  of  an 
active  minority,  in  the  reign  of  Charles>  drew  away  the  multi- 
tude; and  the  Church  of  England,  as  an  establishment,  was 
overthrown.  The  present  age  is  beginning  to  assume  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  age  of  Charles«  We  discern  the  same  opinions, 
i^tlessness,  agitation,  contempt  of  the  Clergy,  intrusion  on  the 
parochial  duty,  and  other  signs  of  a  turbulent  and  encroaching 
people ;  which  then  gradually  kindled  the  flame  of  religious  ha- 
tred and  civil  war.  Every  work,  therefore,  which  is  written  on 
the  plan  of  this  work,  which  appeals  to  the  people;  which 
points  out  the  undoubted  coincidences  of  the  former  and  the 
present  age,  and  which  inevitably  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  same  causes  will  again  produce  the  same  effects ;  every 
such  work  is  useful,  and  deserves  encouragement.  It  is  the 
fashion  too  much  for  the  friends  of  the  Church  to  rest  secure  i 
to  despise  even  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Daubeny,  Dean 
Kenny,  Mr.  Pol whele,  and  others  of  that  school :  they  are 
called  high  churchmen  ;  their  works  are  needless  alarm  bells ; 
and  tliemselves  with  their  friends  and  followers,  are  bigotted, 
prejudiced,  or  timid.  Let  those  who  are  of  this  opinion  re- 
member that  the  vColf  has  once  entered  the  fold  of  the  English 
Church,  and  he  crouches  at  the  door  again.  Is  it  right  to  de* 
spise  the  shepherds  who  are  on  the  watch  to  sound  the  alarm  ? 
Perpetual  vigilance  is  our  only  security ;  and  we  trust,  therefore, 
that  all  works  which  are  thus  intended,  and  Mr.  Polwhele's  among 
the  number,  may  be  widely  dispersed  through  the  nation,  and 
produce  their  due  effect  on  the  public  mind. 
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PLATONIC  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE 
IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Part  II.    [Concluded from  No.  XLIL  p.  230.] 

Hesuming,  however^  the  consideration  of  the  propositions^ 
lei  U8  endeavor  to  render  thera  as  perspicuous  as  possible. 
*'  The  soul  is  self-moved"  By  motion  here,  we  must  under- 
stand the  life  of  the  soul.  The  soul  therefore  is  self^vital^  con* 
taining  in  itself  the  principle  and  fountain  of  life.  For  if  nature 
had  intended  that  bodies  should  be  self-moved,  she  viould 
have  inserted  in  them  the  principle  and  fountain  of  motion. 
But  now^  since  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  rank  as  alter- 
motive  natures,  she  generated  bodies  receiving  the  principle  of 
rootion  from  other  thiugs.  The  soul  likewise,  is  seen  deliberately 
choosing  many  things,  and  performing  many,  according  to  its 
own  proper  deliberate  choice.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case 
if  it  were  not  self-moved.  At  the  same  time  also,  if  you  look  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  you  will  find,  on  account  of  its  clearness, 
a  great  abundance  of  arguments  in  proof  of  this.  Plato,  how-^ 
ever,  exciting  our  recollection  from  clear  evidence,  and  f^oni 
the  last  of  things,  says,  that  when  we  see  a  body  incapable  cf 
being  moved  by  itself,  we  immediately  say  that  it  is  inammaie; 
hut  when  we  perceive  a  body  which  can  move  itself,  we  immedi-* 
alely  say  that  it  is  animatm,  in  consequence  of  spontaneously 
inferring  that  self-motion  is  the  form  and  definition  of  the  soul. 
But  from  that  which  is  in  our  power,  you  may  especially  de* 
monstrate  the  self-motive  nature  of  the  soul.  For  if  well-being 
is  more  excellent  and  perfect  than  being,  but  the  soul  perfects 
itself,  it  is  manifest,  that  as  it  imparts  to  itself  that  which  is 
more  excellent,  viz.  well-being,  and  excites  and  perfects  itself, 
it  will  much  more  impart  to  itself  that  which  is  less  excellent, 
viz.  being  or  existence.  The  being'  of  the  soul,  however,  is 
nothing  else  than  life.  But  life  is  motion.  It  is  evident  there-^ 
fore,  that  the  soul  will  impart  to  itself  motion.  Hence  it  is 
self-moved.  But  that  which  imparts  life  to  other  things  will 
much  more  impatt  life  to  itself.  For  that  which  vivifies  other 
things  will  in  a  much  greater  degree  impart  vivification  to 
itself;  so  that  the  soul  by  imparting  life  to  itself,  will  vivify  and 
elevate  itself.     But  life  is  motion.     The  soul  therefore,  will  im- 
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part  motion  to  itself.  And  h^nce  it  is  self-moved.  For  diviner 
natures,  and  those  that  first  impart  any  thing,  begin  their  ener- 
gies from  themselves ;  just  as  the  sun  that  illuminates  all  things^ 
is  light  itself,  and  the  fountain  of  light.  Soul  therefore,  which 
imparts  life  and  self-motion  to  other  things — for  animals,  ac» 
cording  to  Aristotle,  are  self-mov^d — is  much  more  self-movefdi' 
and  life,  and  the  fountain  of  pdychical  life. 

But  that  which  is^  self-moved,  is  demonstrated  to  be  always 
moved,  by  showing  that  the  self-moved  is  alone  always-moved^ 
and  is  alone  immortal,  from  assuming  the  former  propositions* 
by  themselves,  and  so  far  as  they  are  essentially  what  they  are.- 
Plato  therefore  demonstrates  from  the  alter-motive,  that  the; 
self-moved  is  always-moved.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  alter-* 
motive  has  not  its  motion  from  itself;  and  on  this  account  it  is 
called  alter-motive.  Hence,  receiving  this'  temporally  from 
something  else,  it  also  loses  it  in  time.  But  that  which  imparts 
motion  to  itself  essentially,  as  being  always  present  with  itself/ 
and  the  giver  and  receiver  being  one  and  the  same,  will  be  aU 
ways  moved.  Plato,  however,  manifests  that  he  assumes  mo^ 
tion  in  life.  "  For  having/*  says  he,  ^^  a  cessation  of  motion,  it 
lias  also  a  cessation  of  life  J' 

But  that  the  alter-motive  has  a  cessation  of  motion,  i.  e.  i» 
not  always-moved,  is  evident  from  hence.  For  as  there  are^ 
these  two  things,  the  mover  and  that  which  is  moved,  it  is  neces- 
sary, eitlier  that  the  mover  should  accede  to  that  which  is  moved^ 
and  thus  should  move  it,  just  as  we  do  when  we  move  a  stone ; 
or  tliat  the  thing  moved  should  accede  to  the  mover,  and  thus 
should  be  moved,  just  as  the  soul  betaking  itself  to  intellect,  is 
moved  by  it,  and  surveys  the  forms  which  it  contains ;  or  it  is 
necessary  that  both  should  accede  to  each  other ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  master  and  the  disciple ;  for  the  disciple  gives 
himself  to  be  excited  by  the  master,  and  the  master  hastens  to 
excite  the  disciple,  and  in  short  is  converted  to  him.  These 
tilings  therefore,  thus  subsisting,  that  which  is  alter-motive  is  not* 
able  of  itself  to  accede  to  the  mover ;  for  its  very  existence  con** 
sists  in  being  moved  by  something  else.  Hence  in  order  that* 
what  is  moved  by  another  may  be  always  moved,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  motive  cause  should  be  converted  to  it.  In  wholes, 
however,  and  eternal  natures,  it  is  not  lawful  for  things  which  > 
are  more  excellent  to  be  converted  to  natures  subordinate  to 
themselves.     For  more  excellent  natures  Wrould  subsist  for  the 


!  ?  For  rwrra  here,  it  is  aecesiary  to  read  Totvrify, 
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take  of  others,  «nd  subovd&urte  imtiires  woiiM  bt  things  for  the 
take  of  which  others  tubsisti  which  is  most  absurd.    That  virbich 
11^  alter^motive  thefefore  will  not  be  alwa^^s  moved  in  this  way, 
i»  e.  through  the  conversion  of  eternal  natures  to  it.     But  if.  if 
it  to  be  moved  at  a  certain  time,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be; 
led  by  tometbing  else  to  the  motive  cause^  not  merely  locally,- 
buiidBQ  according  to  aptitude.     If  therefore^  another  thing  coor* 
j^ittt  it  to  the  motive  cause,  from  a  certain  time,  it  will  again*  in 
Jl  certain  time  be  separated  from  this  cause.     For  universally^ 
all  things  which  are  generated  by  causes  that  are  mutable^  are 
generated  and  corrupted  in  time ;  but  things  which  are  generated 
by  immutable  causes,  are  generated  perpetually  in  a  manner  in- 
variably the  tame. 

Some  one,  liowever,  may  say,  how  is  the  sublimary  region 
always  moved,  since  it  is  alter-motive  i    May  it  not  be  said, 
that  it  is  never  always  the  same,  nor  remains  the  same  according- 
to  nnniber,  except  in  form  ;  so  that  if  it  is  not  the  same  accord-^ 
ing  to  its  subject^  how  will  it  be  always-moved  f     For  being 
corrupted  according  to  its  parts  it  always  remains  in  the  same' 
form.     But  if  neither  generation  is  able  to  accede  of  itself  to 
the  heavens,  nor  the  heavens  are  converted  to  generation,  in  con- 
sequence of  it  not  being  proper  that  more  excellent  should  be 
converted  to  less  excellent  natures,  whence  does  generation  re- 
ceive its  aptitude  i     May  it  not  be  replied,  that  the  motion  9f 
the  heavens  being  efficacious,  acts  on  sublunary  natures,  celes- 
tial natures  not  being  converted  to  them,  just  as  the  sun  illumi-* 
raites,  not  by  being  converted  to  the  illuminated  substances,  but 
by  sympathy  i    But  how  is  the  heaven  not  alter-motive,  but 
sel^moved,  since  it  is  a  body  i    And  if  it  is  alter-motive,  bow 
will  it  be  always-moved  i    May  it  not  be  said,  that  the  heaven-^ 
is  neither  alter-^notive,   nor  simply  body,  but  an  immaterial 
body  ?    We  also  say,  that  the  self-moved  is  twofold^  the  one 
being  simple  and  impartible,  which  is  properly  self-moved,  but' 
the  other  having  now  proceeded  into  interval,  is  not  simply  im- 
partible.    For  so  far  as  it  is  distended  with  bulk,  so  far  it  it 
changed  from  that  which  is  properly  self-moved  ;  but  so  far  at. 
it  participates  of  a  cx>nnascent  life  in  its  essence,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible,  even  in  definition,  to  separate  that  body  from  the  life 
of  it,  so  far  it  has  also  self-motion  in  its  proper  essence.     For- 
self-motion  is  the  peculiarity  of  soul  and  life.     As  therefore,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  material  body  to  be  uncolored  and  untigured^ 
thus  also  it  is  still  more  impossible  for  a  celestial  body  to  be 
lifeless  and  inanimate.     And  thus  you  may  see  the  coalition  of  it 
with  scttl.    The  tiuoaiitt,  likewise^  of  tecondary  natures,  are 
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ali^jrs  conjoined  to  the  extrennties  of  first  naturesj'in  order  tlitt 
there  may  be  a  certain  continuity,  and  that  no  vacuum  may  in^ 
tervene ;  since  again^  another  nature  would  be  requidte^  whick 
may  Itii  up  that  which  is  between.  Since,  therefore,  an  etiierial 
body  is  the  first  of  bodies,  but  soul  is  the  last  of  intelligibles; 
these  ought  to  be  conjoined  to  each  other,  and  possess  a  mutuai> 
similitude ;  so  that  a  celestial  body  is  soul  amplified  into  bulk^ 
and  life  extended  into  triple  dimension.  Hence  the  life  which 
is  in  it  is  connascent,  and  nature  in  it  is  mingled  with  life*. 
There  are  also  in  it  many  other  forms  of  animals.  t 

But  it  may  be  said,  let  the  soul>  so  far  as  it  is  soul,  be  self* 
moved,  and  always-moved,  yet  nothing  hinders  it  from  being 
corrupted.  To  this  we  reply,  that  either  the  energy  of  it,  i.  e* 
its  self-motion,  must  first  cease,  but  the  existence  of  it  be  af- 
terwards corrupted ;  or  the  existence  of  it  first,  but  the  self*< 
motion  of  it  afterwards ;  or  both  these  must  cease  at  once, 
besides  these,  there  are  no  other  ctises.  If  ihe  essence 
of  it  is  corrupted,  it  is  not  possible  to  devise^  bowdie  en^^  of 
it  can  be  saved.  But  neither  vice  versa,  is  it  possible  in  the 
hypothesis  before  us,  that  the  energy  being  corrupted,  the  essence 
of  the  soul  canbe  sav^d;  for  to  assert  this,  would  be  to  forget 
the  hypothesis  which  says,  that  the  soul,  as  far  as  it  is  soul,  will 
be  sdfHmbved.  So  that  it  is  not  possible  for  self* motion  to  be 
corrupted,  but  the  soul  to  remain.  For  as  the  hypothesis  saya; 
as  far  as  it  is  soul,  it  will  be  self-moved.  •  If  therefore,  every 
thing  which  is  corrupted^  first  loses  its  energy,  but  the  soul,  ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis,  so  far  as  it  is  soul)  does  not  lose  ita 
energy,  being  self-moved,  it  is  also  incorruptible. 

'  Let,  however,  the  third  case  be  supposed,  that  the  soul  may 
be  corrupted  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  its  energies.  We 
ask,  therefore,  whiether  it  will  be  corrupted  by  itself,  or  by  some 
external  cause  i  But  it  will  not,  indeed,  be  corrupted  by  itself^ 
because  it  preserves  itself  by  moving  itself.  And  it  will 
not  be  corrupted  by  external  causes,  because  it  would  thus 
be  alter- motive,  instead  of  self-motive.  Hence  it  will  not 
l|e  corrupted  together  with  its  energies.  Besides,  by  what 
external  cause  could  it  be  corrupted  i  Shall  we  say,  by  na- 
tures more  excellent  than  itself  f  But  these  are  rather  the 
saviours,  than  the  destroyers  of  it.  Can  it,  therefore,  be  cor* 
rupted  by  natures  inferior  tQ  it?  Over  these,  however,  it  pos- 
sesses a  despotic  power,  and  is  the  fountain  of  their  motions.^ 
For  as  there  are  ten  motions,  the  motion  of  the  soul  alone  ii 
generative  of  all  the  others.  But  the  soul  being  self-moved, 
you  may  also  more  concisely  infer  fiiat  id  is  always-moved,  as 
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follows,  as  we  have  already  observed  respecting  self-motioB. 
That  vi'hich  perfects  itself,  likewise  produces  itself.  For  that 
which  per/ects  imparts  good  to  itself.  But  that  which  simply 
produces  any  thing,  imparts  existence  to  it.  Well-being,  how- 
ever, is  more  excellent  than  beukg.  Since,  therefore,  the  ^oiu 
perfects  itself,  it  will  also  produce  itself.  But  the  essence  of  it 
IS  life,  which  it  also  imparts  to  other  things.  Hence.it  will  im* 
part  life  and  existence  to  itself.  That,  however,  which  is  always 
present  with  that  which  imparts  existence,  always  is.  But  the 
aoul  is  always  present  with  itself.  Hence  the  soul  always  is,  so 
that  it  is  always  self-moved,  and  always-moved.  For  in  reality, 
an  injury  would  be  done  to  any  thing  in  the  universe  which 
should  be  deprived  of  that  which  it  imparted  to  itself.  For  it 
would  not  be  injured  in  being  deprived  of  that  which  it  received 
from  another ;  but  it  is  injured,  if  that  is  taken  away  from  it 
which  it  imparts  to  itself. 

The  last  proposition,  however,  is  not  attended  with  any  anoH 
biguity,  viz.  that  what  is  always^^moved  is  immortal.  For  if,  ac- 
cording to  hypothesis,  it  were  mortal  and  corruptible,  it  would 
no  longer  be  always  moved.  So  that  all  the  propositions  are 
not' only  true,  but  they  are  so  essentially  so  as  to  be  e^ual  in 
power  and  convertible.  What  then,  some  one  may  say,  is^  soul 
alone  immortal,  but  is  intellect  not  immortal  i  Or  is  there  do 
absurdity  in  saying  that  intellect  is  not  immortal  i  For  it  is 
above  the  immortal.  But  if  you  are  willing  to  say  that  it  is 
immortal,  you  must  assume  another  form  of  self-motioD, 
and  another  form  of  immortality ;  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner in  the  successive  lives,  an  immortality  must  be  assumed 
adapted  to  each*  For  there  is  a  great  extent  of  things 
wliich  exist  in  eternity ;  of  those  which  exist  in  the  whole  of 
time ;  and  of  those  whose  duration  is  only  in  a  part  of  timei^ 
For  some  beings  live  for  one  day,  others  for  a  year,  others  for 
ten  years,  and  others  for  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years.  But 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  partial  nature'  likewise  should  not 
be  immortal,  since  it  is  self-moved?  In  answer  to  this,  in  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  divine  lamblichus,  and 
the  philosopher  Porphyry,  do  not  admit  that  the  partial  nature 
is  self-moved,  but  assert,  that  being  the  instrument  of  the  soul, 
it  is  moved  indeed  by  it,  but  moves  the  things  which  are  saved 
by  it.  And  this  they  say,  is  the  ninth  motion.  It  is  evident,, 
however,  that  though  this  partial  nature  should  have  a  certain 

*  i*e.  Thellfedistribiitedabout  the  body,  the  psculiarities  of  whichi 
ari^,teneratioD,  nutrition^  and  incrcai[e«  . 
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lelf-tnobillty,  yet  ft  has  this  after  the  mariner  of  an  image^  and  9$ 
in  Hl^trumeDt. 

Butif  it  be  requisite  to  say^something  in  opposition  to  certain 
philosophers,  nature  is  not  in  all  respects,  superior  to  bodies^ 
but  there  is  something  in 'it  which  is  inferior  to  them.  *  For  so 
far  as  it  is  a  certain  incorporeal  essence,  and  so  far  as  it  fashions 
and  adorns  bodies,  it  is  superior  to  them;  but  so  far  as  it  is  in 
them  as*  in  subjects,  and  has  its -existence  in  them,  it  is  inferioir 
to  them.  Just  as  the  resemblance  in  a  mirror,  in  security, 
beauty,  and  accuracy  of  formy  surpasses  the  mirror;  but  in  hyr 
postasis  is  itiferior  to  it.  '  For  the  mirror,  indeed^  is  more  essen- 
tial, but  the  representation  has  its  subsistence  as  an  image  from 
the  mirror,  is  whatever  it  is  for  the  sake  of  it,  and  on  this  ac^ 
count  will  have  a  more  obscure  being.  After  this  manfier  there- 
fore, the  partial  nature  subsists  with  reference  to  the  body.  For 
the  nature  which  is  divine  has  self-motion  secondarily,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  and  connascent  with  a  divine  body. 
From  this  syllogism,  therefore,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the  soul 
is^  not  corrupted  by  itself.  In  the  soul,  likewise,  one  part  of  it 
does  not  alone  move,  and  another  part  is  alone  , moved,  but 
whatever  part  of  it  may  be  assumed,  moves  and  is  moved  ac^ 
cording  to  the  same. 

Some  one,  however,  may  still  desire  to  learn  more  clearly 
what  the  motion  is  which  subsists  in  the  soul.  It  is  evident^ 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  any  otie  of  the  corporeal  motions,  not 
even  the  ninth  [which  pertains  to  the  partial  nature].  For 
ihese  are  not  self- motive.  But  neither  do  all  the  peculiar  mo* 
tions  of  the  soul  manifest  the  motion  which  is  now  investigated^ 
such  a»  will,  opinion,  anger,  and  desire :  for  the  soul  is  not 
always  moved  according  to  these  ;  but  we  now  inquire  what  that 
motion  is,  which  is  always  inherent  in  it.  This  motion,  there-- 
fore,  is  the  life  which  is  carmascent  with  the  soul,  which  it  int'- 
parts  to  itself,  and  according  to  ^kich  it  is  moved.  And  the*e 
motions  indeed,  I  mean  will,  opinion,  and  the  like,  are  the  lives 
and  the  motions  of  the  soul,  yet  they  are  not  always  inherent  in 
it,  but  only  sometimes,  becoming,  as  it  were,  renewed.^  But 
from  the  soal  perfecting  itself,  you  may  especially  assume  that 
k  is  self-moved,  and  by  this  yon  may  separate  the  rational  soul 
from  the  irrational,  and  from  nature.  For  it  belongs  to  the 
cattotial  soul  to  perfect  and  excite  itself,  and  to  be  converted  to 
itself,  no  one  of  which  pertains  to  the  others.     Hence^  this  ex^ 


^  Instead  of  tt^ff  i0ti,h%>»o9tio^  m  this  place,  I  rea4  ^ivi  t^  ttktmi^iiit^ 
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pofition  if  adapted  to  the  divine  aud  human  soul,  k  e.  to  evenr 
tational  sovA,  and  not  to  the  irrational  soul  and  nature.  "  jf  o 
itfcA  other  thingi  abo  as  are  moved,  this  is  the.  fountain  ^nd 
principle  of  motion.     But  vriacivie  is  unbegotten^  &c." 

The  second  syllogism^  which  snows  that  the  soul  is  immortal, 
is  as  follows:  The  soul  is  self-moved.  That  which  i»  self- 
moved  is  the  principle  of  motion.  The  principle  of  motion  it 
unbegotten.  The  unbegotten  is  incorruptible.  The  -iocor- 
niptible  is  immortal.  The  soul^  therefore^  is  immortal  •  Tbe 
propositions  here  are  five.  The  first  of.  tbe  syllogisms^  there- 
fore, shows  that  the  soul  is  sufiicient  |o  its«lf.  But  thif  se- 
cond syllogism  demonstrates  its.  extension  to  other  things, :jiut 
as  all  divine  natures  are  sufficient  to  themselves,  and  the.soMrcea 
of  good  to  others.  For  .the  extended  here  signifies,  that  which 
imparts  to  others  what  it  posses^s  itself.  For  it  is  chara.ct^- 
istic  of  a  beneficent  and  unenvying  nature,  and  of  super-pteni- 
tude  of  power.  The  intention,  therefore,  of  the  reasoning,  is  to 
manifest  in  the  soul  the  extension  of  it  to  other  things.  And 
the  proposition,  indeed,  which  says,  ^'  that  which  is  se(f'mo^ed 
is  the  principle  of  motion,*'  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Plato 
in  tbe  Laws,  when  he  says,  tliat  if  all  things  should  stand  stilly 
self-motive  natures  would  be  the  first  things  that  would  ba 
moved.  The  order  of  things,  likewise,  is  as  follows.  That 
which  is  immoveable  is  the  first.  That  which  is  self-moved  is 
the  second.  And  that  which  is  alter-niotive  is  the  third.  But 
th^  principle,  says  Plato,  is  unbegotten ;  i.  e.  the  principle  of 
motion.  For  this  was  the  thing  proposed.  Making,  however, 
the  proposition  to  be  more  universal,  he  extends  it  to  every 
principle ;  because  every  principle,  so  far  as  it  is  a  priiu^iple,  is 
unbegotten. 

.  But  here,  many  of  the  more  ancient  interpreters  are  disturbed 
about  the  meaning  of  Plato,  when  he  says,  *'  that  the  principle 
is  unbegotten**  For  if  he  asserts  this  of  the  principle  of  all 
things,  viz.  of  the  first  God,  tbe  assertion  is  true ;  but  it  is  not 
now  proposed  to  speak  of  this  principle.  And  if  he  simply 
speaks .  of  every  principle,  how  is  this  assertion  true  I  For 
JPeleus  is  the  principle  of  Achilles,  yet  Peleus  is  not  unbegotten. 
We  must  consider,  therefore,  what  the  principle  is„  of  v^hich  he 
is  speaking.  We  say,  therefore,  that  principle,  properly  so 
called,  is  that  which  primarily  produces  the  whole  form.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  equal  itself,  is  that  which  produces  alUvarioua 
equals ;  and  man  itself,  is  that  which  everywhere  produces 
men.  Thus,  therefore,  since  the  soul  is  the  principle  of  motion, 
it  will  be  able  to  produce  all  the  forms  or  species  of  motion,  so 
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that  80  far  as  motion,  it  will  not  be  generated.    Hence,  if  ais 
'Essence,  or  as  intellectual,  tt  is  generated  horn  beiiig  andinteft* 
'leet,  jet,  so  far  a^  it  is  motion,  it  is  not  generated.     For  this  is 
the  principle  of  the  motion  of  Till  things.     F<l^  iBMlt^ial  forms 
also,  are  ufibegotten ;  such,  for  instance,  as  tfere-  fbrih  of  man, 
^th6  form  of  horse,  of  the  equal,  and  of  blfOtiM,  and  cotiseqitently 
'much  more  must  the  cause  of  fblHf  be  ilnbegotten.   >  Hence, 
'^ince  the  form  of  motion  is  iihbegiettteri,  much  more  wili  the 
'  eaieise  Itself  of  motion',  belt  thir  is  that  which  is  -self-moved. 
Plated  likewise,  properljr  cidMs  it  the  founittin  of  motion.     For 
'it  is  the  peculiarity  of' a  fountain  to  impart,  as  it  were,  what 
belongs  to  itt^  spontaneously,  to  things  which  are  different 
frofn  itself*    Bo!  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  a  principle  to  preside, 
as  it  w^fe,''atad  despotically  rule   over  things  which  subsist 
th#0il^b  it^'   For  a  cause  is  a  principle^  as  being  co-ordinated 
'wSih  the  things  of  which  it  is  the  principle ;  but  it  is  a  fountain, 
ar  exempt,  and  subsisting  in  intellect,  both  which  are  inherent 
in  the  soul.     Plato,  therefore,  would  have  b^en  liberated  from 
any  further  discussion,  by  concisely  saying  the   principle    of 
snotion  is  unbegotten :  for  generation  is  motion,  but  the  princi- 
ple of  motion  will  not  be  moved  by  any  thing  else,  lest  we 

•  should  proceed  t6  infinity.     But  he  thought  fit  to  give  a  more 
-ample  extent  to  the  theory. 

•  'The  unbegotten  •  nature,   therefore,  of   principle,   must    be 
mderstood  as  follows :    the  principle  is  not  any  one  of    the 

^tbings  of  which  it  is  the  principle.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  sun 
•is  &e  princi))le  of  light;  it  is  not,  therefore,  illuminated  by  any 
•thing  else.     Intellect  also,  being  the  principle  of  intellect,  and 
being  itself  intellectual,  d<>es  not  derive  from  any  thing  else  in- 
tellectual perception.     And  being,  which  is  the  cause  of  exist- 
e'nce  to  other  things,  does  not  possess  its  subsistence  as  being 
'ft6m  any  other  solirce.     Hence  the  soul,  which  is  the  cause  of 
'  other  things  being  animated,  and  possessing  life,  has  not  rtself 
'a  lifeextrinsically  derived  ;  so  that  if  it  is  the  first  motion,  it  will 
'be  the  cause  of  other  things  being  moved,  and  will  not  be  moved 
by  any  thing  else. .  Hence,  every  principle  is  unbegotten.  What 
'then,  if  sofne  one  should  say,  do  not  ail  things  derive  their  exist- 
ence from  the  first  cause  ?     To  this  it  maybe  replied,  in  the 
•first  place,  that  in  assuming  the  principle  of  a  certain  thing,  we 
'otight  not  to  consider  any  one  of  the  principles  above  it.     And 
'it!  the  next  place,  it  may  be  said,  that  pririciple  is,  after  another 
Itranner,  a  thing  of  such  a  kind  as  its  productions.     For  the 
equal  itst;lf  generates  other  secondary  equals ;  and  the  motion 
of  the  soul  generates  other  forms  or  species  of  motion.     But 
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ihejint  cause  is  not  after  another  manner  iuch  at  the  thjrrgs 
which  proceed  from  it:  for  it  is  above  principle,  and  above 
^cause.  Intellect,  therefore,  is  primarily  from  M^fM  intellectual : 
.but  ir  is  being  from  something  else  [i.  e.  frqm  being  itself]. 
But  that.  %vbicu  is  just  primarily  derives  its  subsistence  from 
Justice  itself,  And  justice  itself  does  not  become  just  through 
,8ny  thing  ^ke«  For  so  far  as  it  is  justice,  and  so  far  as  it  directs 
ot^^r  things,  it  originates  from  itself.  Nothing,  however,  pre- 
vents it  so  far  as  it  is  something  else,  such,  for  instance,  as  being 
pr .intellect,  or  a  certain  God,  from  deriving  its  subsistence  froDi 
the  principle  of  all  things.  But  Plato  summarily  demonstrates 
as  follows :  that,  if  principle  were  generated,  it  would  be  gCQe- 
r^ted  from  that  which  is  not  principle,  through  the.  hypothesis 
that  it  is  pripciple.  Nothing  generated  is  the  first.  But  every 
thing  generated  is  generated  from  something  else.  No  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  is  generated ;  for  if  every  thing  which  is  gene- 
rated is  generated  from  a  certain  principle,  principle  also,  if  it 
were  generated,  would  be  generated  from  a  certain  principle ; 
so  that  principle  would  be  in  want  of  principle  to  its  generation, 
'  and  this  would  be  the  case  to  infinity «  Again,  every  thing  ge- 
nerated is  generated  from  that  which  is  not  such  as  iti^lf  if. 
Thus  an  animal  is  generated  from  that  which  is  not  ian  aniocHJy 
[i.  e.  from  seed,]  and  a  house  from  that  which  is  not  a  house  ; 
so  that  principle  also,  if  it  were  generated,  would  be  generated 
from  that  which  is  not  principle.  Hence,  at  one  and  the  s^me 
time,  as  being  generated,  it  would  be  generated  fro^i  a  princi- 
ple, and  as  a  principle  it  would  be  generated  from  that  which 
is  not  a  principle,  which  is  impossible*  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  is  primarily  a  certain  thing,  i.  9.  every  principle,  is  upbe- 
gotten.  These  things,  therefore,  are  sufficient  to  the  denooQ- 
stration  of  the  incorruptibility  of  principles. 

But  Plato  also  adds  another  demonstration,  through  a  deduc- 
tion to  an  impossibility.  "  For  the  prificiple/'  says  he,  "  being 
.destroyed,  it  could  neither  itself  be  generated  from  another 
thing,  nor  another  thing  be  generated  from  it."  For  ^because 
every  thing  generated  is  generated  from  a  principle,  nothing. ejse 
could  be  generated  from  it :  for  the  principle  (from  the  hypo* 
thesyU)  is  destroyed.  But  neither  could  it  be  generated  again, 
because  that  which  is  generated  must  again  be  generated  froBi 
,a  certain  principle.  'J'he  principle,  however,  is  destroyed.  For 
.as  when  a  root  is  cut  off,  no  germination  can  take  place ;  thus 
also,  Plato  says,  "  that  the  principle  of  generation  being  dt* 
stroyed,  all  heaven  and  generation  failing  together  must  stop, 
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afid  would  never  again  have  any  thing  from  whence  they  would 
be  generated,*^ 

The  next  proposition^  which  says  that  the  unbegotten  is  incor- 
ruptible, Aristotle  also  strenuously  demonstrates;  which  may 
concisely  be  demonstrated  as  follows  :  J  f  that  which  is  unbegot- 
ten were  corrupted,  eiUier  all  things  would  come  to  an  end^ 
being  corrupted,  or  they  would  again  be  restored  [i.  e.  be  again 
generated] ;  and  from  corruptible  natures  we  should  arrive  at 
the  unbegotten.  And  thus  that  which  is  generated  will  be  un- 
begotten. For  if  that  which  is  unbegotten  were  corruptible, 
but  the  corruptible  is  generated,  the  unbegotten  is  generated, 
which  is  impossible.  Plato,  however,  in  his  demonstration, 
comprehends  both  these  in  one.  For  if  the  principle  were 
generated  or  corrupted,  it  is  necessary  that  all  things  should  fall 
together  with  it,  and  thus  neither  heaven  nor  generation  would 
exist,  nor  even  that  which  is  unbegotten. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  Plato  collects  through  two  syllogisms, 
that  the  self-niove<l  is  immortal,  without  making  any  mention 
of  the  soul,  except  when  he  pre-announces  the  conclusion  at  th^ 
beginning;  so  that  he  has  demonstrated  concerning  that  which 
is  self-moved,  that  it  is  immortal.  !Now,  however,  he  assumes 
the  first  and  smallest  proposition,  that  the  soul  is  self-moved, 
when  he  says,  "  Since  then  it  appears  that  the  nature  which  it 
moved  by  itself  is  immortal,  he  who  asserts  that  this  is  the 
essence  and  definition  of  soul,  will  have  no  occasion  to  blush, 
^c."  But  he  syllogises  as  follows :  Every  [rational]  soul,  is 
alone  the  principle  of  motion  to  bodies.  That  which  imparts 
the  principle  of  motion  to  bodies,  is  self-moved.  The  soul 
therefore  is  self-moved.  He  reminds  us,  however,  of  this  from 
the  last  of.  thills,  and  from  what  is  apparent.  For  if  the  ani- 
mated differs  from  the  inanimated  body,  in  being  moved  by 
itself  and  inwardly,  (for  that  which  we  see  moved  by  itself,  we 
denominate  animated)  it  is  evident  that  the  soul,  since  it  move^ 
itself,  and  desires  to  move  the  animal,  will  *  thus  much  more 
cause  it  to  be  moved.  But  we  must  not  be  disturbed,  lest  we 
should  be  forced  to  admit,  that  those  souls  of-  animals  are  im« 
piortal,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  animations  alone  and 
entelecheias  [or  forms],  such  as  the  souls  of  worms  and  gnats. 
For  either  the  soul  itself  is  inserted  in  bodies  as  the  principle  of 
motion,  being  itself  present  with  them,  as  in  us,  or  it  imparts  a 
certain  resemblance  of  itself. 

How,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  do  we  see  the  inanimate  body 
moved  by  itself  to  corruption  ?  Does  not  fire  also  tend  upward 
of  itself,  and  a  clod  of  earth  downward  ?  For  either  di^  body 
VOL.  XXU.  CI.  Jl.  NO.  XLlfl.  D 
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which  proceeds  to  corruption,  is  in  reality  perfectly  inanimatei 
and  the  soul  is  not  the  cause  of  all  motion ;  or  it  is  animated, 
and  the  soul  will  be  the  cause  of  this,  which  imparts  life  and 
existence  to  other  things.  To  this  we  reply,  that  what  is  calle<l 
an  inanimate  b  )dy,  is  so  called  with  reference  to  a  partial  soul, 
because  it  has  not  a  peculiar  soul,  but  is  animated  by  the  soul 
of  the  universe.  For  every  body  considered  as  existing  in  the 
animated  world,  is  in  a  certain  respect  animated  ;'  just  as  the 
excrements  which  are  in  us  participate,  so  far  as  they  are  in  us, 
of  a  certain  vital  heat,  but  when  they  proceed  out  of  the  body, 
are  deprived  of  this  animating  \^armth.  Body,  therefore,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  the  world,  has  a  vestige  of  sou f,*  which  moves  it,  and 
causes  it  to  be  that  which  it  is.  Through  this  also,  tire  tends 
upward,  and  a  clod  of  earth  downward,  as  being  moved  by  the 
soul  of  the  universe.  For  nature,  by  which  they  are  moved,  is 
a  resemblance  of  soul.  But  we  denominate  them  inanimate,  in 
consequence  of  comparing  them  with  a  partial  soul.  It  is  not 
proper,  however,  to  wonder,  if  the  soul  becomes  the  cause  of 
corruption  ;  for  we  have  before  observed,  that  it  produces  mo- 
tions, as  looking  to  its  own  advantage,  and  the  good  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  the  human  species  also,  we  see  that  the  worthy  man 
destroys  his  body  by  famine,  when  by  so  doing  it  is  beneticial 
to  him.  Thus,  therefore,  the  soul  of  the  universe,  when  a  par- 
tial soul  leaves  the  body,  analyses  the  body,  and  restores  it  to 
the  elements  whence  it  was  derived.  For  its  further  existence 
in  a  composite  state,  is  no  longer  advantageous  to  the  universe; 
just  as  the  nature  which  is  in  us,  compounds  some  of  the  juices, 
but  dissolves  others,  extending  itself  to  what  is  useful  to  the 
whole  of  our  body. 

Of  the  two  before-mentioned  syllogisms,  therefore,  each 
indeed  demonstrates,  both  that  the  soul  is  neither  corrupted 
from  itself,  nor  by  any  thing  external  to  it;  nevertheless,  the 
first  in  a  greater  degree  demonstrates  the  former,  and  the  second 
the  latter.  Hence  Plato  assumes  the  proposition  which  is  com- 
mon to  both  the  syllogisms,  and  which  says  that  the  soul  is  self- 
moved.  And  he  does  this,  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  dialectic 
argument ;  but  since  self-motion  ^  itself  is  the  essence  of  the 
soul,  this  is  the  cause  of  the  soul  not  being  corrupted,  and  of 
other  things  living  and  being  connected  by  it.     Botli  the  argu- 


'  For  wpvxov  here,  it  js  necessary  to  read  €fxrpvxoy, 

*  This  vesiigeofsoul  in  body,  is  the  cause  of  the  gravitation  of  bodies. 

'  For  oKivTiffta  here,  it  is  necessary  to  read  ctvroKiyriiria, 
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ments^  therefore,  Are  demonstrative.  For  they  are  assumed 
from  the  definition  of  the  soul,  and  all  the  definitions  are  essen- 
tia), so  far  as  the  soul  is  what  it  is.  Hence  also  they  reci- 
procate with  each  other,  or  are-  convertible.  And  here,  it  is 
especially  requisite  to  admire  the  philosopher,  for  employing  in 
his  reasoning  that  which  is  most  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic 
of  the  soul,  omitting  such  particulars  as  are  common  to  it  with 
other  *  things.  For  the  soul  is  an  incorporeal,  self-moved  essence, 
gnostic  of  beings.  You  see,  therefore,  that  according  to  all  the 
rest,  it  communicates  with  many  things,  but  is  especially  cha- 
racterised by  self-motion,  l^hat  also  which  appears  principally 
to  pertain  to  it,  viz.  to  be  gnostic  of  beings,  this  no  less  pertains 
likewise  to  sense.  For  sense  is  gnostic  of  things  co-ordinate 
to  its  nature." 

THOMAS  T  AY  LOB. 
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No.  III.— Fid.  No.  \U.p.  81. 

CATALOGUE    RAISONNE    DES    EDITIONS    DE    MACRGBE, 

DIVISB    EN    TROIS    AGES. 

Premier  Age,  de  1468  d  1535. 

L' EDITION  princeps  ^e  M aerobe,  publi6e  a  Rome  vers  Tan 
1468,  est  due  siJean  Andreas,  6v6que  d'Aleria,  par  les  soins 
duquel  les  ouvrages  de  plusieurs  autres  ^crivains  de  rantiquit6 
virent  le  jour  pour  la  premiere  fois.  •  Elle  fut  suivie  de  la  pre- 
miere de  Venise,  1472>  et  de  la  premiere  de  Brescia,  1483. 
Ces  deux  Editions  ont  6ti  qualifi^es  princeps  par  plusieurs  biblio- 
graphes.  Les  6diteurs  de  Brescia  reproduisirent  leur  Macrobe 
en  1485  et  en  1501  (corrig6).  Philippe  Pincio  reproduisit 
r^dition  de  Venise  en  1500,  et  Tanu^e  suivante  il  en  parut  une 
autre  k  Bolo^ne.  On  pent  consid6rer  celte  p^riode  comme 
I'enfance  des  Editions  de  Macrobe. 


■  Instead  of  oAAijXa  in  this  place,  it  is  requisite  to  read  a\Aa. 
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A  dater  de  1,513,  le  lexte  de  M aerobe  commenga  k  s'6purer, 
d*abord  dans  i*6dition  publi^e  cette  ann^e  li  k  Veiiise,  par  Jean 
Kivius,  ensuite  dans  celie  de  Nicolas  Angelicrs^  qui  fut  I'^diteur 
de  la  premiere  des  Giunti  (1515),  et  qui  le  premier  dirigea  ses 
corrections,  en  s'6clairant  du  flambeau  de  la  critique,  et  etifin 
dans  celled  de  Jod.  Badius  Ascensius,  d  qui  Ton  doit  les  Editions 
de  Paris,  1515  et  1519*  Une  Edition  parut  aussi  d  B&Ie  en 
1519,  conforme  d  celle  de  Rivius.'  Un  troisi^me  correcteur, 
Arnold  (Haldrenius)  de  Wesel,  chanoine  de  Cologne,  succ6da 
d  Rivius  et  'A  Angelters,  et  pr^sida  ^  la  premiere  Edition  de  Co- 
logne, 1521.  11  en  donna  encore  une  autre,  dans  la  m^me  ville, 
ca  1526,  in-fol.,  et  1527,  in-8®.  La  premiere  Edition  des  Alde$j 
1528,  dont  I'^diteur  fut  Bernard  Donat  de  V^rone,  et  la  pre- 
miere des  Gryphes,  1532,  terminent  la  deuxi^me  p6riode  du 
premier  lige  des  Editions  de  Macrobe.  Mais  ces  divers  6diteurs, 
se  bornant  d  rectifier  quelques  erreurs  de  leurs  predecesseurs, 
s'aid^rcnt  peu  de  la  sagacite  des  conjectures,  et  ne  tir^rent  aucun 
parti  des  manuscrits. 

Jvant  1468.' 

Edition  prwceps  publi^e  i  Rome  par  Jean  Andreas,  eygque 
d'Aleria,  qui  nous  en  revile  rexistence  dans  sa  preface  de  1'6- 
dition  pr/;/ce/;5  d'Aulu-Gelle,  publi^e  aussi  A  Rome  en  1469,  oft 
il  dit  qu'il  a  d6jA  donn6  Macrobe  et  Apul6e.  Quoique,  apr^s  uq 
t^moignage  aussi  positif,  ii  ne  soit  plus  permis  de  douter  de 
Texistence  de  cette  Edition,  nous  avouerons  neanmoins  qu'dle 
a  6te  omise  par  tons  les  bibliographes,  et  qu'on  ne  la  trouve 
niftme  pas  dans  une  lettre  des  imprimeurs  Conrad  Sweitiheim 
et  Arnold  Pannarz,  adress^e  au  pape  Sixte  IV,  pour  lui  de- 
mander  des  secours,  datee  du  20  Mars  1472,  que  Fabricius  a 
inser^e  'A  la  fin  du  tome  3  de  sa  Bibl.  Lat.,  pag.  562,  Edition 
d'Krnesti,  et  dans  laquelie  Aulu-Gelie  et  Apul6e  ue  sont  point 
omis.  II  faut  en  ccnclure,  ou  qu'A  la  date  de  cette  lettre,  aucun 
exeniplaire  de  Macrobe  ne  restoit  dans  le  fbnds  de  Timprimerie 


•  Edir.  plus  mie  douteuse,  qui  n'est  gu^re  tilee  que  par  les  AUemandi, 
que  pcrsoniie  n  a  vue,  et  sur  la  non-existence  de  laquelie  M.  Vanpract, 
qucj'ai  fait  consulter^  re  siijet,n'elevc  aucun  (loute  Au  reste,  le  passage  dc 
la  pr^iface  (rAulu-Gelle  oii  il  en  eil  parl^,  pent  s'entendre  sans  difficult^ 
des  travaux  que  J.  d'Aleria  auroit  executes  pour  une  ^dit.  projett^e  de 
Macrobe,  mais  qui  seroit  restee  incite:  la  seule  circonstance  qui  ne  soit 
pas  favorable  a  cetle  explication,  c'est  que  rAwlu-Gelle,  TApul^e,  leSt. 
Jer6me,  mentionn^s  en  m^me  terns  que  le  Macrobe,  existent  incontesta- 
"blcment,  et  avoient  d^ja  paru  cette  ra^me  annee.  {Note  du  TraducteUr.) 
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dirigee  par  Jean  Andreas,  ou  qu'il  confia  la  publication  de  cet 
niiteur  aux  presses  de  quelqiie  autre  imprimeur  Romain,  peut-^ 
^Ire  d  celles  d'Udalrich  Gallus,  que  dirigeoit  J.  Ant.  Campanus, 
ami  de  Jean  Andreas. 

Parmi  les  livres  du  savant  J.  Aug.  Ernesti,  vendus  k  Leipzig 
en  1782,  on  trouvoit  une  ancienne  Edition  de  Macrobe,  sans 
date  de  lieu  ni  d'annee,  et  avec  figures.  11  manquoit  quelque 
cliose  d  la  tin  du  septi^me  livre  des  Saturnales, ' 

1472.  V^  de  Fenise,  grand  in-fol.  Macrobii  Aurelii  Theo- 
dosii,  vir'i  consularis  et  illustris  in  Somnium  Scipionis  expositio, 
Ejusdem  Macrobii  Saturnaliorum  libri  VII.  Feuetiis,  per 
Nicolaum  Jenson,  MCCCCLXXII.  A  la  fin  des  Saturnales, 
on  lit:  Macrobii  Aureiii,  Theodosii  viri  comidaris  et  iilustris 
Saturnaliorum  libri,  impressi  Fenetiis,  opera  et  impensd  Nicola'i 
Jenson,  Gallici,  MCCCCLXXII.  Fid,  Maittaire,  Annales 
Typograph.  t.  1,  p.4l6.  Bibl.  de  Smith,  p.  281.  Bamberger, 
torn.  3,  p.  88.  Catalogue  de  P.  A.  Crevenna,  *  vol.  4,  p.  203. 
Elle  fut  aussi  au  nombre  des  livres  de  Joach.-Christopbe  Ne* 
meizius,  conseiller  aulique  des  princes  Palalins  de  Deux- Fonts, 
Christian  IV.  et  Fr6d6ric.  Ces  livres  furent  vendus  d  Stras- 
bourg en  1745. 

Dans  la  Biblioth.  Lat.  6dit.  d'Ernesti,  tonr.  3,  p.  183,  Fedit. 
princeps  est  cot6e  sous  la  date  de  1482. ' 

1483.*  V^  de  Brescia,  in-fol.  Ernesti  (Biblioth.  Lat.  loc.  cit.) 
en  a  poss6d6  un  exemplaire.  EHe  existe  dans  la  bibliotheque 
du  college  de  la  ci-devant  Soci6te  de  J^sus,  d'Augsbourg,  selon 

*  Si  cette  edition  eftt  eie  cclle  de  J.  Andr^.as,  il  est  hors  de  doule  qu'Er- 
nesti  en^auroit  fait  mention  dans  la  partie  bibliographique  de  Tarticle 
Macrobe,  dans  son  edition  de  la  Bibl.  Lat.,  a  nnoins  qu*on  ne  vcuille  sup- 
poser  que  cet  exemplaire  ne  lui  soit  tombe  entre  les  mains  que  post^- 
ricurement  a  la  publication  de  son  oiivrage.     (^Nute  du  Traducteur.) 

*  II  faut  prendre  garde  qu*il  s*agit  en  cet  endroit  du  premier  catalogue 
de  Crevenna,  1776,  6  vol.  in-4o,  puisqu'a  I'epoque  oxi  cetie  notice  a  ^le 
publiee  (1788),  ie  deuxi^mc  catalogue  1789,5  vol.  in-8o,  n'existoit  pas 
encore.    {Note  du  Traducteur.) 

^  C*est  sans  doute  par  erreur  typograph ique,  puisqu'aucune  preuvc 
n'cst  rapportee  a  Tappui.  J'ajouterai,  relativement  a  I'edit.  de  1479, 
que  c*est  celle  que_presque  tons  les  bibliographes  ont  proclamee  edit, 
princeps.  Comme  toutes  celles  de  cette  classe,  elle  est  extremcmenc 
rare  et  ch^rc.  L'exempl  lire  qui,  a  ma  c  )nnoissance,  a  atteint  le  prix 
le  plus  eUve,  est  celui  de  la  bibliotheque  Maffe'i  PinelU,  dont  I'abb^  Mu- 
relli  a  pjblie  le  catalogue,  Venise,  1787,  6  vol.  gr.  in-8o.  Les  livres  de 
cette  bibliotheque  ont  ^te  vendus  a  Londres  en  1789,  et  le  Macrobe  de 
1479  fut  adjug6  au  prix  de  806  fr.  La  Bibliotheque  du  roi  de  France  en 
poss^de  un  exemplaire  sur  velin.    (Notedu  Traducteur.) 

*  Die  VI.  Junii.    {Note  du  Traducteur.) 
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le  l^inoignage  de  Ph.  G.  Gercken,  dans  son  Itinerarium  German 
varum  Scripioruniy  t.  1,  p.  257,  n*  3f,  oil  il  ne  fait  mention  n6- 
unmoins  que  dcs  Safuniiiles.* 

1485.  2'  de  Brescia,  iii-fol.  Haniberger  en  transcrit  le  titre : 
Macrohii  in  Somnitnn  Scipionis,  eiposilionis  lib.  IL  et  Satttf" 
ualiorum  lib,  FIL  BrixiiF,  per  Bouinum  de  lioniriis,  de  Ra- 
gusid,  1485,  die  xv.  maii.  Fiij.  en  bois  ;  on  y  trouve,  dil-il,  les 
passages  Grecs,  niais  sans  accens.* 

1485.  Leipzig,  in '(o\.  Macrobii  de  Somnio  Scipionis  et  Sa- 
turnalia,    Catalogue  d'Ernesti,  pag.  174,  n°  2582. 

1492.  2*  de  Venise,  in-fol.  II  en  existe  un  exemplaire  dans 
la  Bibliotli^que  archi-palaline  de  Nlanheim,  dont  le  clief  Andr. 
Lamcjo  donne  la  description  suivante  :  Somnium  Scipionis  ex 
Ciceroni  s  lihro  de  Rep.  excerpt  urn,  fol,  1.  Macrohii  Aur. 
Theodosii  in  Somnium  Scipionis  expositio,  foL  2. — Ejusdem 
Conviviorum  primi  diei  Saturnaliorum  lib.  FII,fol,  xxvii- 
Lxxxix. — Impressi  Fenetiis,anfto Dom,MCCCCLXX^  XII, 
die  XXIX,  junii. — Cette  6dit.  est  encore  nientionn6e  dans  les 
Annates  Tj/pogr.  de  C.  G.  Wilischius,  qu'on  trouve  d  la  suite 
des  Arcana  BihL  Annaberg,  p.  3 11  .^ 

1500.  S«  de  Venise,  in-fol.  Macrobii  Aurelii  Theodosii,  viri 
consularis  et  illustris,  Saturnaliorum  libri,  impressi  Venetiis, 
a  Philippo  Pincio  Mantuano,  anno  a  nativitate  Domini 
MCCCCC,  die  xxix.  octobris,  Augusiino  Barbadico sereniss, 
Venetiarum  duce.  Fid,  Catalogue  de  la  Biblioth.  d'Uffembach, 
t.  1 1,  -App.  1 1.  (en  Latin)  Incunabula  artis  typographic^,  p.  72, 
no  ccvi. 


'  La  Bibliothcque  du  roi  de  France  poss^de  un  exemplaire  de  cette 
edit.,  dont  la  subscription  est  absolument  la  meme  que  celle  de  la  sui- 
vante, laquelle  paroit  n'^lre  qirune.reinipression  de  celle-ci  avec  la  seule 
difference  des  dales.  Au  reste,  toutes  deux  renfermentle  Commentaire  sur  le 
Songe  de  Scipion,  conime  je  I'ai  verifie.    {Note  du  Traducteur.) 

*  Les  redacteurs  de  ce  Catalogue  des  Editions  de  Macrohe  paroisscnt 
n'avoir  connn  d'autrc  auiorit^  en  faveur  de  I'exislence  de  Tedition  de 
Brescia,  1485,  que  celle  d'Hainberger.  Le  catalogue  de  M.  Jourdan, 
Paris,  Brunei,  18IS,  in  80,  en  cite  un  exemplaire  qui  fut  vendu  55  fr., 
mar.  rouge.  La  Biblioih^que  du  roi  (de  France)  en  possede  un  exem- 
plaire avec  des  notes  manuscrites,  no  217.  Z.  On  lit,  ecrit  a  la  main,  en 
tiBte  de  la  premiere  page,  Fabii  Farnesii  Bertholdi  fiUi:  comme  cette 
ligne  est  de  la  m<^me  ecriture  que  les  noics,  j'ai  pensd  qu'elle  en  designoit 
I'auteur.  Ces  notes,  au  reste,  m*(»nt  paru  de  pen  d'lmport ance.  {Note  du 
Traducteur,) 

"^ , Macrohii  SaturnaUnm  Lihri  \ui.  Mediolani  per  Uldericum  Scinzenze- 
ler,  1498.  fol. — Denis  Suppl.  p.  449.  ex  Saxio,  in  Argcllati  Biblioth.  Scripti, 
Mediol,  p.  G04.  ubi  €x  Orlando,  p.  435.  teste  suspecto  affertnr.  An  ?  (Pan- 
zer, Annates  Typographici.  Norimberga*,  1793-1803.  11  vol.  in-i^,  t.  2, 
p.  87,  no  634.    {Note  du  Traducteur,) 
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1 50 1.  3*  de  Brescia /in-M.  Macrobii  de  Somfiio  Scipio/iis, 
tiec  tiorf  de  Saiurnalfbus  libn,  summa  diiigetttid,  sua  nitori  rtsti" 
tutiy  ijt  quo,  plus  quam  ter  mille  en  ores  corrigunfur,  grctcumque 
quod  in  olim  impressis  deerat  fere  omnibus  locis  leponitur, 
Briiia,  per  Atigelum  Brilanvicum,  1601,  die  18  meusis  jarm- 
aril.   Fid.  Hambergcr,  1.  1.  p.  89. 

Jd.  Bologne,  m-fol. 

15 J3.  4«  de  Vertise,  in-fol.  Macrobius,  qui  antea  mancus^ 
mntilus  ac  lacer  circumferebatur,  nunc  primum  integer,  nitidus 
et  suo  nitori  restitutus,  in  quo  Graca  majestatis  dignitas,  quoad 
ejus  fieri  potuit  superstes  reponitur,  Joannes  Rivius  recensuit. 
Impress*  Venetiis^  per  Augustum  de  Zamiis,  de  Poriesio  ad 
insfantiam  D,  Luca  Antoniide  Giunta  anno  l)ow?>«  MDXIII. 
die  xy.junii.  Fid.  Catal.  Bibl.  UfFembacli,  t.  2,  App.  2,  et  In- 
cunabula art.  typogr.  p.  93,  n°  ccLxxvii. 

1515.  Florence  J  in-8°.  Macrobii  interpret  atio  in  Somnium 
Scipionis  a  Cicerone  confectum.  Ejusdem  Saturnaliorum  libri 
septem,  curd  Nicolai  Angelii.  Florentia,  opera  et  sumtu 
Philippi  Junta.  1515,  mense  julio. — C'est  la  premiere  6dit. 
critique  de  M aerobe.  On  n'y  a  point  fait  usage  des  manus- 
crits,  comjne  on  le  voit  dans  la  preface  d'Angeliers.  Elle  pr6- 
ceda  Tedit.  de  Rivius  qui  parut  la  m^me  annee. 

Id.  Paris,  in-fol.  Macrobius  a  Joh.  Rivio  restitutus  cum 
indice  amplo  et  veridico.     Parisiis,  apud  Ascensium.^ 

1519.  Bale y\n'{o\.  Edition  faite  d'apr^s  celle  de  Venise,  de 
Rivius. 

Id.  Paris,  in-fol.  Macrobius  integer,  curd  Ascensianorum 
restitutus  ;  accedit  Censorinus  de  die  tiatali,  apud  Jod.  Badium. 
Le  litre  de  cette  Edition  est  ainsi  rapport6  dans  Ic  Catalogue  de 
la  Biblioth^que  de  Schwarz,  professeur  d  Altorf.  torn.  I,  pag.  105, 
n*>  1761(3).  Dans  le  Catalogue  de  la  Bibliotb^que  de  Bigot, 
vendue  d  Paris,  en  1706,  on  trouve  (p.  44)  sous  les  n«»  1833- 


'  Ce  seroit  ici  le  lieu  de  placer  rediiion  de  Macrobe,  qui  auroit  ete 
publiee  chez  les  Aides,  conjointement  avcc  Censorinus,  de  die  Natali, 
1517,  si  toutefois  cette  ^»dition  avoit  jamais  exists.  Elle  fut  annonc^e 
pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  la  Scrie  dell*  edizione  Aldine,  ouvrage  de  Bri- 
enne,  aid6  du  P.  Laire,  son  biblioth^caire,  imprime  a  Pise,  1790,  a 
Padonc,  1791 ;  con  emendazioni  e  giuntey  Venise,  1793,  sur  la  foi  d\in  ex- 
emjjlaire  du  Cardinal  de  Brienne,  de  Tedition  de  M.  DXXVIII,  dont  on 
avoit  gratt^  le  premier  X  et  le  dernier  I ;  ce  que  j*ai  verifi^,  dit  M.  Re- 
nouard,  dont  nous  tirons  ces  details  (Annates  de  Vimprimerie  des  Aides , 
Pari?,  2  vol.  in-60,  fig.  1803),  sur  ce  m^me  exemplaire.  L'^dit.  de  1528 
Vid,  ci-apre*«)  est  la  seule  que  les  Aides  aient  donnee  de  Macrobe. 

{Note  du  Traducteur.) 
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54,  deux   Macrobcg,   Tun  de  Paris,  1519,  in-fol.,  Tautre  avcc 
notes  de  Badius,  aussi  in  fol.,  mais  sans  indication  d'ann6e. 

1521.  Cologne,  in-fol.  Macrohii  Opera,  apud  Euckarium 
Cervicornum,  Vid.  Maittaire,  Ann.  typ.  t.  1,  p.  616.  On  le 
trouve  encore  cit6  dans  le  Catalogue  des  doubles  de  la  Biblio* 
th^que  de  Gottingue,  sous  ce  titre  ;  Macrobii  in  Somn.  Scip. 
libri  II,  et  septem  ejusdem  libri  Saturnalium,  apud  sanctam  Co^ 
loniam,  1521,  in-fol.  Cette  Edition  fut  donn6e  par  Arnold,  de 
Wesel,  qui  nous  apprend  qu*il  a  rempli  Tes  lacunes,  r^tabii  les 
passages  grecs,  s^par^  les  chapitres,  distingue  les  articles 
et  corrig6  des  fautes  innombrables  sans  le  secours  d  aucun  Ms. 
'*  Je  vous  oflFre/'  dit-il,  dans  sa  preface,  "  M  aerobe  pur,  clair, 
facile,  bien  ordonn6,  de  souill^,  obscur^  enibarrass^,  qu*il  6toit 
auparavant. —  Ce  n'est  point  comme  d'ordinaire  k  Taide  d*an- 
ciens  exemplaires,  de  Mss.  charges  de  ratures,  ou  en  secouaot 
la  poussiire  des  vieux  parchemins,  que  nous  avons  ex^cut^  cette 
entreprise ;  mais,  si  elle  offre  quelque  chose  de  bon,  cela  est 
dii  k  un  travail  assidu  et  d  de  nombreuses  veilles.  Mous 
avons  remanie  tout  le  texte,  tant  celui  de  Tauteur  principal  que 
de  ceux  dont  il  cite  des  fragmens.  S*il  s'est  trouv6  des  passages 
corrompus,  nous  les  avons  r6tablis ;  nous  avons  6clairci  ceux 
qui  etoient  obscurs,  retrancb6  ceux  qui  avoient  6t6  interpol68, 
ajoute  ceux  que  le  sens  exigeoit."  ' 

1526.  Cologne,  in-fol.  R6p^tition  de  T^dit.  pr6c^dente. 
Catalog,  de  la  Biblioth.  de  Schwarz.  T.  I,  p.  107,  n«  1794. 

1527.  Cologne^  in-8«>. 

1528.  Fenise^  in-8".  *  Macrobii  in  Somnium  Scipionis  VI 
libro  de  Rep.  erudilissima  explanatio.  Ejusdem  Saturnatio^ 
rum  libri  rll.  Censorinus  de  die  natali,  odditis  ex  vetusio 
exemplari  nonnullis  qua  desiderabantur,  Fenetiis,  in  ntdihui 
Aldi  et  Andrea  Asulani  soceri,  1528.  mense  Aprili. — C'est  Do- 
nate de  V6rone,  qui  donna  ses  soins  d  cette  Edition ;  il  vaute 
lui-m6aie  son  travail ;  mais  il  ne  fait  mention  d'aucun  secours 
dont  il  se  soit  aid6 :  aussi,  i  Texception  de  plusieurs  correc- 
tions typographiques,  ses  ameliorations  se  born^rent  k  qud- 
ques  conjectures. 


'  Macrobii  interprttotio  in  Somnium  Scipionis,  ejusdem  Satumaliontm 
Libri  VII.  omnia  recognita  et  correcla  a  Nicol,  Angelio.  Venetiis,  Jo.  r«- 
cuinus  de  Tridino.  1521.  in-fol.  {Catalog,  des  Livres  imprimis  de  la  BiWi- 
oth.  du  roi  {de  France)  No  219.  Z.)     {Note  du  Traducteur.) 

*  C'est  ici  Tunique  edit.  Aldine.  Voici  la  description  qu'cn  donne 
M.  Renouard.  (i4n7ia/e5  de  Vimprimerie  des  Aides):  vol.  de  322  feuillcs 
precedees  de  16  feuilles  pr^liminaires,  dont  2  blancs,  et  suivics  d'un 
fcuiilet  s^par4  sur  lequel  est  Tancre.    {Note  du  Traducteur.) 
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1532.  Lyon.  U«cle  Sebastien  Gryphe,  in-8°. 
Cette  Edition  suit,  presqu'eii  tout,  celle  de  Cologne. 

2®  Age.  Texte  de  Camerarius^  de  \536  a  1597- 

Joach.  Camerarius,  homme  tr^s-verse  dans  la  connoiseance 
de  Tantiquit^,  donna  d  Bale,  en  1535,  chez  Jean  Hervagius, 
son  Macrobe,  qui  est  piutot  nouveau  que  corrig6.  Depuis 
cette  epoque,  Sebastien  Gryphe  et  son  ills  Antoine  mirent 
beaucoup  de  z^le  d  reproduire  les  ouvrages  de  Macrobe,  puis- 
qu'd  dater  de  1542  jusqu'en  1585,  il  sortit  jusqu*^  sept  fois  de 
leurs  presses,  sans  compter  la  premiere  6dilion,  qui  avoit  paru 
avant  celle  de  Camerarius.  Mais  cette  derni^re  annee  (1585), 
Henri  Etienne  publia  le  Macrobe  de  Louis  Carrion,  iequel 
avoit  compulse  les  Mss.  de  Pithou,  et  en  avoit  recueilli  des 
corrections  qui  s'6cartoient  souvent  du  texte  de  Camerarius. 
Le  meme  Etienne  mit  aussi  au  jour^  en  1583,  un  petit  trait6  : 
De  Differeiitiis  et  Societatibus  graci  latinique  verbis  tire  des 
ecrits  de  Macrobe,  par  un  certain  Jeany  qu'on  croit  fetre  Jean 
Erighie,  dit  VEcossais,  Jean  Opsopaus  (de  Bretten,  dans  le 
Bas-Palatinat,)  le  reproduisit  avec  des  notes  de  lui,  Paris,  Du- 
val, 1588;  et,  depuis,  tous  les  6diteurs  de  Macrobe  Tout  joint 
d  ses  oeuvres.  Les  travaux  de  Carrion  perfectionnerent  un 
peu  ceux  de  Camerarius^  qui  a  attache  son  nom  ii  ce  second 
'^ge;  mais  bient6t  J.Isaac  Pontanus^  que  nous  plagons  k  la 
tete  du  troisi^me,  sut  s'approprier  les  uns  et  les  autres. 

J  535.    Ba/e,  in-fol.  (6dit.  de   Camerarius).   Macrobii  Opera 

omnia,   singulari  diligentia,    a  Joach.  Camerario   emendata. 

Basil,  ex  off.  Joh.  Hervagii,     Edition  incontestablement  sup6- 

rieure  d  toutes  celles  qui  avoient  paru  jusqu^alors,  et  tellement 

corrig^e  et  augment6e  d'apr^s  les    pluss  importans   Mss.,  que 

Camerarius  ne  craiguit  pas  de  terminer  par  ces  deux  vers  T^pi- 

gramme  qu'il  plaga  en  tete  de  son  livre : 

Qui  tamen  ti  nostri  numerum  vult  scire  laboriSf 
Annumeret  versut  tot  ins  ilU  Hbri,  * 

1542.  Lyorty  in-8®.  2*  de  Seb.  Gryphe.  Voir  Fabricius  et 
le  Catal.  de  la  bibliotk.  de  Bigot.  Paris,  1706.  P.  Ill, 
p.  245. — 1548.  Lyon,' \n-S^.  3*  de  Seb.  Gryphe.  V.  Fabricius, 
p.  184. 

1550.  Lyon,  in-8*>.  4*  de  S^bast.  Gryphe.  Macrobii  Am- 
brosii,  Aurelii,  Theodosii,  viri  consularis  et  illmtris,  in  Sonv' 

^  La  Bibliuth^ue  du  roi  de  France  poss^de  un  exem[)laire  de  octte 
edit,  qui  a  appartenu  a  H.  Dupuy,  et  qui  est  enrichi  de  sa  signature  (£ry- 
cius  Puteanus)  et  de  ses  notes.  On  les  retrouve  en  substance  parmi  celles 
des  Variorum.    (Note  du  JVaducteur.) 
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Tiium  Scipionis  lib.  II.  Satumaliorum  tihri  f^II,  ex  variis  ac 
vetuslissimis  codicibus  recogrtiti  et  aucfi  Fid.  Calal.  liiblioUi. 
Bunavianae,  t.  I.  vol.  1,  p.  395.  Haniberger,  t.  III.  p.  90. 
Catalogue  de  Crevenna,  vol  4,  p.  204.  Le  savant  I'^neHil,  qui 
avoit  eu  rinteiition  de  doniier  line  6dilion  de  Macrobe,  et  qui, 
dans  ce  dessein,  avoit  r^uni  un  grand  nombre  d'anciennes  edi- 
tions, a  possed6  un  exemplaire  de  celle-ci  dont  les  marges  6toient 
enrichics  de  variantes  i  la  main  d'apr^s  un  Ms.  du  monasl^re 
de  Saint  Gall. 

1535.  hyon,  in-S".  5*  de  Gryphe,  cit6  par  Fabricius. —  155S. 
Lyon,  in-8".  ()«  de  Gryphe.  Edition  soign6e,  m^me  litre  que 
celle  de  1550.  Texte  habituellement  conforme  k  celui  de 
Tedit.  dc  Cologne,  1521.  Les  auteurs  du  present  Catalogue 
cu  ont  poss6de  im  exemplaire. 

15G(),  lyo;/,  in  8^  7«  de  Gryphe.  V.  Catal.  de  la  Bibliotb. 
de  liUdewig.  P.  IV,  n°  12542. ' 

Id.  in- 12.   V.  Catal.  de  la  Biblioth.  de  Bigot,  p.  245. 

1583.  Paris,  in-8o.  J.  Macrobii,  de  Differentiis  et  Socie- 
tntibui  graci  latiniaue  verbi,  omnia  ex  emendatione  Henr. 
Stepbani.  Fid.  Catal.  de  la  Biblioth.  de  De  Thou.  P.  II.  p. 
224,  6Jit.de  linmbourg. 

1585.  L?/o//,  8e  de  Gryphe,  in-12.  Id.  Pans,  in-8°.  Ma- 
crobii  in  Sornnium  Scipionis  libri  II.  Ejusdem  conviviorum 
Saturna/ium  libri  VI f.  Dans  celte  Edition,  H.  Ktienne  donne 
quelques  fragmens  de  Touvrage  de  Macrobe  de  Differentiis  ct 
Sociclatibus,  etc.  II  y  fail  usage  des  Mss.  de  Pithou,  qui 
uvoient  6te  r£unis  par  L.  Carrion,  lequel  doit  avoir  aussi  pre- 
Mid6  (\  h  revision  du  texte ;  car  H.  Etienne  dans  sa  preface, 
tipr^s  avoir  rabais&6  le  m6rite  de  Camerarius^  avoue  n^anmoins 
qu*il  eftt  d68ir6  que  Carrion  s'6cart{it  plus  rarement  de  son 
texto.  Dans  la  prC'face  de  cette  meme  edition,  H.  Etienne 
<lonne  Tespoir  qu*il  fera  connoilre  Touvrage  de  Af  aerobe,  De 
Differentiis  et  Societatibns^  etc.  tir6  des  Mss.  d%  Pithou,  on 
du  moinsi  IVxtruit  qu'en  a  fait  sous  ce  litre  un  nomme  Jean,  que 
Pithou,  Jaccjuei  Usserius,  dans  tea  Epistola  Hihernica,ei  Du- 
cungc,  croicnt  6tre  JCrigOne,  dit  Scot.     Remarquez,  cependant, 

*  Mucroffii  in  SomniumScipionitLih.ii.  Satumaliorum  Lib.  vii.  ex  ve- 
tuiHti.  CoiiidbuM  veco^niti  ct  aucti,  Luf^duni  apud  Theoh,  Paganum,  1500. 
in  H'>.  {Cutato^.  da  Livre*  iwprimh  dc  la  Biblioth.  du  roi  (de  France)  No 
WQ'J.  /  )  LocurpH  dii  textu  rettsenible  parfaitcinent  aux  edit,  des  Gryphej, 
)•  titro  Hrul  en  diil^re;  ct  au  lieu  du  grifTun,  il  offre  un  arbre,  dont  un 
huninic  CH^dio  dc  cur illir  un  rnmeau ;  son  feuillage  est  entoure  d*une 
hAnitorullf,  sur  laquello  on  lit:  Virtutes  tibi  invicem  /utrent.  (Note  du 
'J)'aducti'ur,) 
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que  Touvrage  avoit  d^jd  paru  seul   en    1583,  comme  on  peut 
voir  ci-dessus. 

1588.  Paris,  in.8°.     De  Diff.  et  Sonet,  gr.  et   lat.   verbi, 
cum  7ioih  Jo,  Opsopai,  a  pud  Du  Val.  * 

S«  Age.  Edit,  cum  noiis  Fariorum,  1597  a  1788. 

Cet  &ge  commence  a  la  premiere  6dition  de  J.  Isaac  Ponla- 
nus,  piibli6e  a  Leyde,  chez  Plantin ;  laquelle  fut  suivie  d'une 
seconde  phis  ample  ?7>?V/.  16*28,  qui,  outre  les  savantes  notes 
de  Pontanus,  contient  encore  les  courtes  remarques  de  Jean 
Meursius.  Celte  Edition  fut  leproduite  a  Oxford  (je  crois 
vers  1665),  de  mani^re  cependant  que  les  notes  furent  plac^es 
au  bas  des  pages  du  lexte.  Telles  furent  les  bases  de  I'edition 
plus  ample  et  plus  perfeclionn6e  que  Jaques  Gronovius  donna 
A  Lcyde  en  l670,  d'apr^s  les  Mss.  et  les  mat^riaux  de  son  p^re. 
Cette  6ditibn  fut  reproduite  'X  Londres  en  l694,  et  k  Padoue 
en  1736,  par  les  soins  de  J6r6me  Volpi.  Cette  derni^re  ren- 
ferme  aussi  les  notes  d'Opsopoeus.  Enfin,  elle  a  et6  encore 
reproduite  i  Leipzig,  1774.  Celle-ci  est  moins  correcte  que 
les  precedentes,  et  ne  se  reconmiande  que  par  les  notes  du  nou- 
vel  edileur. 

1597.  Leyde,  in-8°.  Macrobii  Opera.  Jo.  Is.  Pontartus  re^ 
ccnsuit^  et  Satunialium  libros  mss.  ope  auiit  ac  castigationes 
sive  f lot  as  adjecit.  ace.  Jo.  Meursii  jiota.  Leyde,  ex  off.  Plan- 
tin.  Cette  edit,  renferme  le  trait6  De  Differ,  et  Societ.  gr, 
et  /at. J  etc.  F,  le  Calal.  des  livres  rares  de  J.  Henr.  Harsche- 
rius.  B^Ie,  1769,  et  Hamberger,  t.  Jil,  p.  90.  Dans  la  Bi- 
blioth.  lat.  de  Fabricius,  Edition  d'Ernesli,  p.  184,  la  premiere 
Edition  de  Pontanus  est  fix6e  A  Van  1595.  F.  Catal.  de  la 
Hiblioth.  de  Tliou,  P.  IJ,  p-  2CX),  6dit.  de  Hamb.  et  Catal.  de 
la  Bibliolli.  de  Schwarz,  P.  I,  p.  107,  n«  221 1. 

1605.  Hanover,  in-4®.  Macrobii,  de  Diff.  et  Societ.  grcEci 
latinique  verbi  libellus.  Im prime  diins  les  Grnmmatici  vete- 
res  d'EIie  Putsch,  p.  2727-2775. 

1607.  GV//^rp,  in-12.  Macrobii  Ambr.  Aurel.  Theodosii  in 
8omnium  Scipionis  libri  II,  Saturnaliorum  libri  f'  11.  Chez 
Jean  Stoer.*     F.  Catal.  Biblioth.  Ludewig,  P.  IV,  n°   12559. 

'  Void  le  litre  exact  de  ce  volume:  Ambroni  Macrobii  Theodosii,  de 
Dijferentiis  et  Societatibns,  graci  tatinique  verbi,  lihellus  nunc  primum  in 
iucem  editus  (a  Joan.  Opsopceo)  Parhiit  iJionyiius,  Duvidliut.  1588.  in-8o. 
—je  ne  saih  comment  concilier  nttMc;)ri»ju»i  editus,  avec  rexistence,  ce- 
I'cnflant  inconteslable,  de  ledit.  de  1583.  {I^ote  du  Traducteur.) 

*  to,  Bibliolhfeque  Mazarine,  a  Paris,  poss^de  un  cxemplaire  d*iine 
edit,  de  Macrobe  (No  27980  de  son  Catulooue  Manuscrit)  format  in-16«», 
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Catal.  de  la  Biblioth.  de    Schwarz>    P.  I,  p.  132,  n°  2359,  et 
Biblioth.  de  Has.  Bieme,  cl.  IV,  crit.  p.  638,  n«  29. 

1628.  Leyde,  iii-8o.  Macrobii  Opera,  Jo.  Isacius  Ponta- 
nus  secuiido  recensvit,  adjectis  ad  libros  sirigulos  notis  quibus 
accedunt  Jo,  Meursii  breviores  nota,     Chez  J.  Maire. 

1665.  In-8o.  J.  F.  Nolten,  dans  son  trait6  De  liriguis  latime 
atatibus  earumque  script,,  a  la  fin  de  son  Lexicon  antibarba- 
rum  (Edition  de  1744),  fait  mention  d*une  excellente  edition  de 
M aerobe  cum  notis  variorum,  qui  auroit  6t6  publi6e  par  George 
Home.  Nous  ignorons  si  ce  ne  seroit  pas  la  suivante  cit6e  par 
Fabricius. 

Vers  1665.  Oxford,  in-8o.  C'est  Tfidition  de  Pontanus ; 
seulenient  les  notes,  qui  auparavant  6toient  rejet6es  ^  la  fin  de 
Touvrage,  sont  plac6es  ici  au  bas  des  pages  du  texte,  commc 
le  remarque  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  lat.,  Edition  de  Hambourg, 
1721,  vol.  I,  p.  663.  C'est  cette  edition  qu  a  reproduite  Ja- 
ques  Gronovius,  niais  en  la  perfectiunnant  avec  le  secours  des 
materiaux  que  lui  avoit  laiss6s  son  pere  Jean-Fr6d6ric  Gro- 
novius. 

1670.  Leyrfe,  in-8®.  yJur,  Theodosii  Macrobii  Opera:  ac- 
cedunt nota  integrm  Is,  Pontani ;  J  oh,  Meursii,  Jaq.  Grono- 
vii,  Lugd,  Bat,,  ex  off,  Ainoldi  Dovde  et  Corn,  Driehvysen, 
Pour  le  Commentaire  sUr  le  Songe  de  Scipion,  Jaq.  Gronovius 
s'est  servi  de  deux  Mss.  de  ia  biblioth^que  de  rAcad6mie  de 
Leyde,  et  pour  les  Saturnales,  d*un  M  s.  sur  papier,  tir6  aussi 
de  la  meme  bibliotheque ;  avec  leur  secours,  il  a  corrige 
et  eclairci,  d'une  mani^re  heureuse,  quelques  passages  des  deux 
ouvrages,  mais  sur-tout  du  premier.  11  rapporte  de  longs  pas- 
sages d'une  Geometria  anonymi  veteris,  qu'il  avoit  irouvee  dans 
les  Mss.  de  son  p^re,  ^et  de  deux  sommaires  d'un  Ms.  Anglais 
dans  lesquels  Macrobias  Theodosius  est  cit6  en  t^moignage,  et 
dont  les  auteurs  d6clarent  avoir  lu  le  Commentaire  sur  le 
Songe  de  Scipion, 

1694.  Londres,  in-S"".  jiur.  Theqd,  Macrobii  Opera  :  acce- 
dunt integra  1$,  Pontani^  Joh.  Meursii,  et  Jac.  Grouovii  nota, 
et  animadver stones y  edit,  novissima,  cum  indice  rerum  et  vocum 
locupletissimo, '  Londini,  typis  M,  C.  et  B,  M,  C'est  une 
reproduction  de  I'^dit.  de  Leyde,  1 670. 

de  745  pag.  plus  les  index,  portant  ]a  date  de  1597,  npud  Jacuhum  Stoer, 
sans  nom  de  lieu.    {Note  du  Tradvcteur,) 

'  Trompes  sans  doiile  par  I'expres.sion  locupletissimo,  plusieurs  biblio- 
graphes  (dit  M.  Fournier,  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Bibtiograpfiie,  2«  ^dit. 
Paris,  1809,  in-80)  ont  pretend u  que  Tedition  de  1694  etoit  aiigment^e,  et 
renfertnoit  un  indejt  plus  ample.  D*apr^s  un  examen  approfondi  des 
deux  Witiops,  nous  avons  reconnu  (c'est  M.  Foumitr  qui  parje),  que.celle 
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1736.  Padoue,  in-S**.  jiur.  Macrobii  Jmbrosii  qua  extant 
omnia,  diligent issimi  emendata  et  cum  optimis  edit,  coilata. 
L'6diteur,  J6r6me  Volpi,  a  pris  pour  base  de  son  edition  celle 
de  Jac.  Gronovius,  1670,  conf6r6e  avec  ['edition  des  Aides,  et 
celle  d'Etienne.  II  traite  dans  sa  preface  de  Tutiiit^  des  ou- 
vrages  de  Macrobe,  et  des  nieilleures  Editions  de  cet  auteur. 

1774.  Leipzig^  iU'S'*.  Aur^  Theodosii  Macrobii  F.  C.  et  iU 
lustris  Opera,  cum  notis  integris  Isacii  Pontani,  Jo.  Meursii^ 
Jac.  Gronnvii,  quibus  adjunxit  et  suas,  Jo.  Car.  Zeunius,  Lip' 
sia  impensis  G.  Theophili  Georgia  Reproduction  de  i'edition 
de  Gronovius,  mais  tr^s-fautive.  Les  reoiarques  de  Zeune  li| 
rendent  neanmoins  recommandable. ' 

ADDITION    DU    TRADUCTEUR. 

1788.  DeuX' Fonts,  in-8»,  2  vol.  Aur.  Theodosii  Macrobii 
V.  C.  et  illustris,  Opera;  ad  optimas  editiones  collata  ;  pramit- 
titur  notitia  litteraria,  accedunt  indices:  studiis  Societatis  J3?- 
pontincK.  Editio  accurata,  Biponti,  ex  typographia  Societatis^ 
1788.  Cette  6dition,  dont  nous  avons  tu&  la  savante  notice  bi- 
bliographique  dont  nous  venous  de  dooner  la  traduction,  se  r6- 
commande  sur-tout  par  une  grande  puret6  de  texte  et  une  ex- 
tienie  correction  typographique  ;  la  notice  litteraire,  dont  il  est 
question  dans  le  titre,  est  tiree  de  la  Biblioth^que  latine  de  Fa- 
bricius,  edition  d'Emesti.  Cx^mine  la  plupart  des  Editions  de 
Deux- Fonts,  celle-ci  est  sans  notes;  privation  qui  devifent  plus 
penibJe  d  Tegard  d'un  auteur  tel  que  Macrobe,  qui  offre  des 
difficult6s  de  tous  les  genres.  Le  premier  volume  est  orni6  de 
la  gravure  d'une  medaille  d'Honorius,  et  le  deuxi^me,  de  celle 
d'une  medaille  de  Tli6odose  le  jeune,  pour  rndiquer,  saiis  doute, 
Tepoque  oii  I'auteur  a  v6cu.  Cette  edition  est  due  aux  soins  dp 
MM.  Croll  et  Exter. 

MANUSCRITS    DE    MACROBE. 

Voici  la  liste  complette  des  Mss.  de  Macrobe,  qui  existent 
dans  la  biblioth^que  du  roi  de  France,  extraite  du  Catalogue  de 
la  dite  biblioth^ue.  * 

de  1694  u'etoit  qu*une  copie  tr^s-incorrecto  de  la  precedente  sans  aucunc 
augmentation,  tant  dans  les  notes  que  dans  Vindex,  (Note  du  Traducteur.) 

*  C'est  sur  cette  Edition  que  j'ai  fait  ma  traduction.  Les  animadver- 
iiones  de  Zeune,  qui  ne  se  irouvent  dans  aucune  autre,  tandis  que  celle- 
ci  renferme  d*ailleiirs  toutes  celies  des  editions  qui  Tout  precedee,  doi- 
vent  lui  faire  obteoir  la  preference  aupr^s  des  savans.  (Note  du  Traduc- 
teur.) 

^  Catalogus  codicum  Mss.  bibliotkeca  regia  Parisiensis  (stud,  et  lubore 
Aniceti  Meltot)  Parisiit  ^typ.  reg.  1739-44,  4  vol.  in-fol.,  t.  4,  pars  3. 
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N°  5797.  Codex  membranaceiis,  olim  Puteanus :  ibi  cociti- 
nentur  ....  '2°  Macrobii  Satunialiorum  liber Is  Co- 
dex 1 S**  sseculo  videtur  exaratus. 

N®  636o.  Cod.  merabr.  olim  Colbertinus  :  ibi  continentur 
....  2**  Macrobii^  Ambrosii,  Aurelii,  Theodosii,  viri  Consu* 
laris,  Commentarii  in  Somnium  Scipionis  duobus  libris.  Se- 
cundi^  para  maxima  desideratur.  Is  Cod.  saeciil.  14**  exarat.  vid. 

N°  6366.  Cod.  membr 2°  Macrobii  in  Somnium  Sci^ 

pionis  duobus  libris.  Is  Cod.  14°  saecul.  vid.  exarat. 

N°  6367.  Cod.  membr.  1°  Somn.  Scip.  authore  Cicerone, 
2°  Macrobii  in  Somn,  Scip*  lib.  duo.  3^  Ejusdem  Saturncs- 
liorum  libri.    Is  Cod.  14°  saecul.  videt.  exarat. 

N°  6369.  Cod.  membr.  1°  Somn.  Scip.  auih.  Cicerone.  2® 
Macrobii  in  Somn.  Scip.  Commentarii  lib.  duo.  Is  Cod.  14^ 
saecul.  videt.  exarat. 

N°  6370.  Cod  membr.  1°  Macrobii  Ambr.  T.  viri  Cons,  in 
Somn,  Scip,  lib.  duo.    2°  Ejusdem  Saturnaliorum  lib,  primi 
fragmentum.  Is  Cod.  9®  saecul.  videt.  exarat. 

N°  637  I .  Cod.  membr.  primum  Petri  Pilhoei,  postea  Col- 
bertinus :  ibi  1°  Macrobii,  Ambr.  Th.  in  Somn.  Scip.  Com- 
mentarii lib.  duo ;  ad  calcem  subjicitur  Somn.  Scip.  2°  Ejus- 
dem Saturnaliorum.Wb,  VII.  Is  Cod.  vid.  exarat.  saecul.  11°. 

N°  6372.  Cod.  membr.  olim  Colbertinus:  ibi,  Macrobii 
Ambr  Th.  in  Somn.  Scip.  Commentariorum  lib.  duo ;  passim 
inter  lineas  g/oss^,  et  ad  marginem  Scholia,  Is  Cod.  saecul.  14^ 
videt.  exarat. 

N°  6415.  Cod.  membr.  olim  Colbert.  Ibi  ....  4°  Somn. 
Scip.  auth.  M.  T.  Cicerone,  accedit  Macrobii  Commentarius. 
Is  Cod.  14°  saecul.  videt.  exarat. 

N°  6570.  Cod.  merabr.  olim  Mazarinaeus :  ibi  ...  3°  M.  T. 
Ciceronis,  Somn.  Scip.  accedit  Macrobii  Commentarius,  Is  Cod. 
14°  saecul.  videt.  exarat. 

N°  6619.  Cod.  membr.  olim  Mazarinaeus  :  ibi,  M.  T.  Cice- 
ronis, Somn.  Scip.  accedunt  Macrobii  Commentariorum  lib. 
duo.    Is  Cod.  12°  saecul.  videt.  exarat. 

N°6620.  Cod.  membr.  olim  Pbiliberti  de  la  Mare:  ibi,  1° 
Aur.  Macrobii  Commentarius  ex  Cicerone  in  Somn.  Scip. :  ini- 
tio plurima  et  sub  tinem  iK)nnulla  desiderantur.  Is  Cod.  1 1°  sae- 
cul. videliir  exarat. 

N°  6621.  Cod.  membr.  primum  Jacobi  August.  Thuani, 
postea  '  Olbtiliniis;  ibi,  1°  Aur.  Macrobii  Commentariorum  in 
Somn.  Scip.  l;b.  duo  :  finib  desideratur :  pnemittitur  Somn. 
Scip.  auth.  T    Cicerone.    Is  Cod.  13°  saecul.  vid.  exarat. 

N°  6622.  Cod.  membr.  olim  Colbert.:  ibi,  Macrobii  Ambr. 
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Th.  ExposUio  in  Somn.  Scip. :  nonnunquam  inter  lineas  glossa; 
conjecta  prajterea  sunt  ad  marginem  anonymi  Scholia :  praemil- 
titur  Somn.  Scip.  auth.  Tullio.  Is  Cod.  13°  «aecul.  exarat.  videt. 

N°  6623.    Cod.    menibr.   olim    Colbert.  :  ibi,   1®  Macrobii 
.  Anibr.  Th.  in  Somn.  Scip.  Commentn riorum  lib.  duo.  Hujiisce 
Cod.  pars  prior  I3°saecul.,  posterior  14°  vid.  exarat. 

N°  6764.  Cod.  membr.  olim  Colbert. ;  ibi,  Somn.  Scip. 
auth.  Cicerone;  acCedit  Ambr.  Macrobii  Commentarius.  Is 
Cod.  saecul.  13°  videtur  exarat. 

N°7186.  Cod.  membr.  primam  Petri  Pithoei,  postea  Col- 
bertinus:  ibi  ....  2°  Excerpta  ex  libro  Ambr.  Th.  Macrobii, 
de  Different  lis  et  Societatibus  Greci  hatimque  verbi.  Is  Cod. 
saecul.  11°  videt.  exarat. 

N°  7299.  Cod.  membr.  olim  Colbert. :  ibi  ....  2°  Aur. 
Ambr.  Macrobii  Commeutariorum  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  duo: 
sub  finem  nonnulla  desiderantur.  Is  Cod.  saecul.  11°  vid.  exarat. 

N°  7362.  Cod.  membr.  olim  Colbert. :  ibi  ....  9®  /'*^g- 
mentum  Macrobii  de  mensura  terra.  Is  Cod.  13°  saecul.  vid. 
exarat. 

N°  7400.  B.  Cod. 
metttum  de  mensura  et  magnitudine  Terra,  et  Circuli  per  quern 

So/is  iter  est.    2°  Idem  de  mensura  et  magnitudine  Soiis 

4°  Macrobii  Fragmentum  de  situ  Oceani.  ...  6°  Macrobii  et 
Capellae  Fragment  a  de  mensura  Terra^  Is  Cod.  saecul.  10°  vide- 
tur exarat. 

N°  7710.  Cod.  partim  membranaceus,  partim  chartaceus, 
olim  Colbert.:  ibi  ....  2°  M^icrobn Sat urnaiiorum  Fragmenta, 
13°  saecul.  exarat. 

N°  8314.  Cod.  membr.  olim  Colbert. :  ibi  ....  5°  Macrobii 
Commentarius  in  Somn.  Scip.,  ad  saecul.  13"™  referendus:  pars 
maxima  desideratur. 

N°  8542,  Cod.  membr.  primum  Jac.  Aug.  Thuaui,  postea 
Colbert.:  ibi  ... .  Macrobii  Fragmentum,  e  libris  Saiurnalio^ 
rum.  Hujusce  Cod.  pars  13°,  pais  14°,  uonnulla  15°  saecul.  vi- 
dent.  exarat. 

N°  8663.  Cod.  membr.  olim  Philiberti  de  la  Mare:  ibi  .  .  . 
2°  Macrobii  Comment,  in  Somu.  Scip.  sequitur  Somn.  Scip. 
Is  Cod.  1 1°  saecul.  videtur  exarat. 

N°  8676.  Cod.  menibr.  :  quo  continentur  Aur.  Macrobii 
Theodosii  Saturnaliorum  lib.  vil.  Is  Cod.  14°  saecul.  vid. 
exarat. 

N°  8677.  Cod.  membr.:  quo  continentur,  1°  Aur.  Macrobii 
Theodosii  Saturnaliorum  hb.  vii.2°  Ejusdem  in  Somn.  Scip. 


d,  membr. :  quo  1°  Ambr.  Macrobii  Frag' 
et  magnitudine  Terra,  et  Circuli  per  quern 


.64/  Dmertatian  sur  la  Vie^  ^c, 

lib.  duo:  praemittitur  Somn.  Scip.    Is  Cod..  15®  sa^ul.  videt. 
exarat. 

•  N^.8678.  Cod.  membr.  olitn  Colbert. :  ibi,  Aur.  Macrobii 
Satumaliorum  libri  vii.    Is  Cod^  15°  ssecul.  videt.  exarat. 

Paul  Colomids,  dans  le  catalogue  des  Mss.  d'Isaac  Yos- 
sius,  cite  parmi  Jes  Mss.  Latins,  sous  le  n^  30^  un  fragarent 
d'un  ouvrage  de  Macrobe,  qui  seroit  intitul6^  De  differentid 
steilarum,  et  de  magnitudint  solis ;  sous  le  n°  48,  un  autre 
fragment  intitule,  Sphara  Macrobii;  et  enfin  sous  le  no  91^ 
un  troisi^me  fragment  ayant  pour  titre,  Macrobius,  de  palliis, 
qu(B  sunt  lapidum  tiomina.  La  nature  des  sujets  de  ces  divers 
fragmenSy  &  I'exception  du  dernier,  semble  indiquer  que  ce  ne 
sont  que  des  lambeaux  du  Commentaire  sur  le  Songe  de  Set- 
pion,  £ruesti  nous  apprend '  qu'il  a  exists  d  Nuremberg, 
entre  les  mains  de  Godefroi  Thomasius  un  Ms.  intitule,  Ma- 
crobius,  de  s^cretis  muliefum* 

Un  Ms.  djBS  Saturnales,  sur  \61in,  execute  en  Italie,  dans  le 
quinzi^me  siicle,  ecrit  en  caract^res  ronds,  ^  tongues  lign,^s,  et 
enrichi  de  belles  capitales  rehauss6es  d  or,  fut  achet6  cent  quatrer 
vingts  livres,  A  la  vente  du  Due  de  la  Valli^re,  en  1784. 

Le  catalogue  des  ^ss.  de  la  bibiioth^que  de  Lyon,  par  M. 
Ant.  Fr.  Delandine,  *  nous  fournit  le  renseignenient  suivant : 
n°  99,  Somuium  Scipionis,  grand  in-8°  de  cent  pages,  Ms.,  sur 
v61in,  d  longues  lignes,  avec  une  6criture  tres-gothique,  chargee 
d  abr^viations ;  il  a  6t6  donn6  d  la  biblioth^que  de  Lyon,  par  le 
savant  j^suite  CI.  Fr.  M6n6trfer.  Xi  paroit  ant^rieur  au  sei- 
zi^me  si^cle. 

On  a  d^jA  vp  dans  le  Catalogue  des  editions  de  Macrobe, 
qu'Ernesti  avoit  eu  Tintention  de  donner  une  edition  de  cet  au- 
teur,  et  qu'il  avoit  rassemb}6  des  mat^riaux  pour  cela.  Le 
catalogue  de  la  bibliotheque  de  Vienne^  nous  apprend  qu^ 
Nicolas  Heinsius  et  Pierre  Lambecius  lui-m^me  avoient  congu 
un  pareil  dessein,  et  commence  des  travaux  en  consequence. 
Ce  m^me  catalogue  fait  mention  de  plusieurs  Mss.  de  Ma- 
crobe, Ir^s-anciens,  des  biblioth^ques  de  Naples  et  de  De  Thou. 
Ernesti  nous  apprend  encore  *  qu'il  a  poss^d^  un  exemplaire  de 
Macrobe  deTedition  de  Cologne,  1521,  dont  toutes  les  marges 
6toieut  chargees  de  corrections  et  de  variantes  d'un  anonyme, 

*  Fabric,  Biblioth.  Latiruiy  t.  3,  p.  186. 
a  Lyon,  3  vol.  in-80.  1812. 

3  Petri  LAMBECfr  commenteiriorum  de  ougustistimA  bibliothecA  CatareA 
Vindobonenn  libri  VIIL  Vindobona,  1665-1679, 8  vol.  in-fol.  fig.— tom,  6, 
p.  266.  ' 

^  Biblioth.  Lat.  t.  8,  pag.  185. 
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(crites  d'une  maoi^  t|iit-neUe,  et  ^ppuj^M  sur  !•  t4iB0%ii«fi 
de  Mas,  tris-ancieos. 

J'ai  peos^  qae  ces  courtes  indications  de  qiidqaes  Mif.  de 
Macrobe  ajoutercmnt  de  rint6tf>te4  men  tra^aiL  Lie  compllter 
entiirement,  dana  cette.paitiet  seroit  une  entreprise  loi^ue  et 
p^nible,  et  qui  d'ailleurs  ezigeroit  des  recherches  dont  Titendiie 
n'auroit  pas  de  propartiop  a? ec  leur  r^sultat. 

ALPHONSE  MjnUL. 
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IPHIGENIA  OF  TIMANTHES : 

A  PRIZE  POEM, 

HecUedat  the  Theatre,  Oxford,  the  tzcenty-ihird  of  June,  IS]9' 


While  the  rapt  world  with  ceaseless  wonder  views 

The  rescued  works  of  sculpture's  Aitic  Muse^ 

Those  forms  by  fabliog  bards  on  Ida  seen. 

The  heavenly  Archer  and  the  Papbian  Queen ; 

Why  breathe  no  more  the  glowing  tints,  that  erst 

By  every  grace  on  nature's  bosom  nurst. 

To  the  charm'd  eye  with  soft  enchantment  threw 

Empassion'd  life  o'er  all  Timantbes  drew. 

And  bade  in  color's  magic  radiance  rise, 

Aulis,  thy  scene  gf  virgin  sacrifice  i 

There^  in  one  group,  diitinguish'd,  yet  combin'd, 

Grief,  pity,  terror, — all  that  shakes  the  mind, 

The  mighty  roaster  pour'd ;  and  o'er  the  piece 

In  weeping  silence  hung  enraptur'd  Greece. 

Yet  oft  will  fancy  every  touch  renew, 
Bright  as  the  rainbow,  and  as  fleeting  too : 
For  mark,  at  Dian's  fane,  where  powerless,  pale, 
Not  glittering  now  in  Hymen's  roseate  veil, 
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Not  widi  light  step,  that  shows  the  ctreUss  Ireasf, 
Nor  jrouth's  gay  cheek  in  smiles  unclouded  drest ; 
But. all  her  ffte>  worst,  darkest  hues  ^eveard, 
Without  one  hope  to  cheer,  one  friend  to  shield,  - 
In  speechless  gaze  Iphigenia  stands. 
And  clasps  at  death'fe  dread  shrine  her  pleading  bandsf  * 
Yet  on  that  cheek,  bedew'd  with  beauty's  tear, 
Still  heroine  firmness  strives  with  female  fear, 
And  her  last  glance  of  life  a  ray  shall  throw 
Of  pitying  pardon  on  a  father's  woe- 
See,  all  around,  the  sad  contagion  spread — 
Survey  the  pensive  form,  the  drooping  head- 
Now  e'en  Ulysses  feels,  with  mingling  force. 
Compassion  barb  the  stings  of  vain  remorse. 
Though  check'd  by  patriot  pride,  and  bigot  zeal. 
Unbidden  drops  o'er  softening  Calchas  steal; 
In  Ajax,  sterner  sorrow  heaves  the  breast. 
And  swells  the  lip  with  anger  ill  represt. 
But  most  that  sunken  cheek,  and  tear>dimm'd  eye. 
Sad  Menelaus,  speak  thy  kindred  tie— - 
Speak  the  fond  wish  without  the  power  to  save, 
Unless  a  parent  spare  the  life  he  gave. 
Tis  tain — no  aid  oflFended  heaven  allows. 
The  fillet  binds  the  human  victim's  brows — 
Edg'd  is  the  murderous  sted,  and  crown'd  the  shrine ; 
Death,  oi^y  waits  the- monarch's  fateful  sign !  . 

Cythian,  enough !  thy  art  has  rack'd  the  breast, 
Drain'd  every  grief,  each  passion's  change  exprest*— 
In  mercy  stay  thy  harrowing  touch — nor.  trace 
Weak  nature'sivtrife  in  Agamemnon's  face*— 
Yon  closc'dra wn  robe's  convulsive  folds  declare—' 
— Away — a  father's  heart  is  bursting  there !  ^ 

HENRY  JOHN  URQVHART, 

New  CoUege. 
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Parke,  Sir  W.Musgrave,  and  Lord  Orford.  32/.  0«.6i.  Triphook. 

Paris,  Tableau  Historique  et  Pittoresque  de,  2  vols,  vellum  pap^ 
numerous  plates,  gre^n  morocco,  with  joints,  Paris,  1806. 
Sl.X2».6d.    Triphook. 
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Foiio. 

Orosc»  les  Histoirei  du  Paul,  tniduites  en  Francois j  2  vols,  wood 
cuts,  fine  copy,  ruled,  Paris,  Verard,  saos  aate.  7L  \7M,6d. 
'  Arch. 

Oreriaet,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  admirable  Drawings  in 
Pen  and  Ink,  by  Overlaet,  of  Antwerp.  TJiey  consist  either  of 
Copies  or  Imitations  from  various  Masters,  and  are  drawn  with 
very  great  spirit  and  accuracy,  bound  in  russia,  17^5,  176l« 
•391.  18*.     Payne. 

Ovidii  Metamorphoseon  Libri  Quindecim,  very  fine  copy,  in  red 
morocco, '  of  this  extremely  rare  and  beautiful  impression  of  tiie 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid/  See  Biblioth.  S|iencer,  vol.  2,  page 
204,  sine  ulla  nota,  sed  circa  1472.    17'*  lOi.     Triphook. 

Ovidio  Methamorphoses  Vulgare,  wood  cuts,  splendidly  bound  in 

freen  morocco,  Venetia  per  Zoane  Rosso,  1497-    ^/'  15«.  6d. 
libbert. 

Ovide.  La  Bible  des  Poetes  Metamorphosee,  wood  cuts,  Paris,  Phi- 
hppe  le  Noir,  1523.     l/.  6s.    TV^hooi. 

Pallas,  Flora  Rossica  jussu  Catherime  Secnndie,  2  vols,  in  I,  colour- 
ed plates,  russia,  with  joints,  Petropoli,    1784.    6L  6$.    Sir  S. 
Clarke. 
' Palisot-Beauvois,  Flore  d'Oware  et  de  Benin  en  Afrique,  vol.  I, 
coloured  plates,  russia,  with  joints,  &c.    Par.    1805*     5/.  5s. 

.  Triphook. 

Parr.  The  Life  of  the  Old,  Old,  very  Old  Farr.  A  Manuscript,  by 
Ireland,  illustrated  with  Portraits  of  Parr,  and  of  the  ICings  and 
Queens  in  whose.  Reign  he  lived.  There  are  Portraits  of  Richard 
the  Third  by  Cross,  of  Queen  EKxabeth  by  Marshall,  and  of 
Howard  Earl  of  Surry,  by  Hollar,  &c.  bound  in  russia.  3/.  l  Ss.  6d. 

*  Knell. 

Parthenia,  or  the  Maydenhead  of  the  first  Musicke  that  ever  was 

'  printed  for  the  Virginals,  composed  by  Bird,  Bull,  and  Gibbons, 
ingraven  by  Wilham  Hole,  very  rare,     1611.    2/.  8«.    Perry, 

Passaiges  d'Oultre  Mer  faictz  par  les  Francois  centre  les  Turcqs 
et  Mores  oultre  Marins,  black  letter,  Michel  le  Noir,  1518. 
2/.  12s.  6d.    Triphook. 

Pkliua,  Pitture  Scelte  e  Dichiarate,  very  fine  impressions,  with  the 

^    Family  of  More,  hog-skin,  with  joints,  Colonia^  1691*  5l.  ISs.Sd* 

'    MoUeno. 

« 

SEVENTEENTH  DAY'S  SALE. 

Octavo  ft  Infra. 

Philippes's  Treatise  on  the  Defence  of  the  Honour  of  the  Right 
'..-'  llisb:^te;«Marie  Qneene  of  Scotland,  with  a  DechratipD  of  her 
right  to  the  Crowne  of  England,  very  rare,  Venetian  morocco, 
Leodii.    1571.    9/*  ISs.  BomotU. 


K  OrlaDdinOy  composto  per  limerno  Pitocco  da  Mantoa, 
Teofilo  Folengi.  Origiual  Edirion^  very  rare,  from  Col.  Stanley's 
Collection,  blue  morocco,  Viuegia,  Gregorio  de  Gregori,  1526* 
7/.  7$,    Lepard. 

Plinii  Historia  Naturalis,  3  vols.  Elzevir,  1535, — Plinii  Epistolv, 
Ekev.  1640,  4p  vols,  splendidly  bound  in  green  morocco.  2h  i5«b 

.  Drifhook, 

Poggio,  Facet  ie  di,  Historia te,  red  morocco,  Viniegia,  Bindoni^ 
1547.     1/.  16$.     Clarke. 

Pomponius  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  Lugd.  Bat.  1743.  2l.  lOir.  Cock* 
ran* 

Ponet's  (Bisshop  of  Winchester)  Apologie  aunsweringe  hy  Scrip- 
tures and  aunceant  Doctors  a  blaqihemose  Book  by  Gardiner 
and  other  Papists,  black  letter,  very  rare^  blue  morocco,  no  date 
or  place.    2/.  10«.     Cochran, 

Prayer.  The  Booke  of  Common  Praier  and  Administracion  of  the 
Sacrameutes,  black  letter,  rare,  in  blue  morocco,  in  JEdibos  R. 
.  Graftoni,  1553.    5/.  l^$.6d.    Rodd. 

-'  The  Primer  and  Catechisme  set  forth  at  large  with  many 

.  Godley  Prayers,  black  Jetter,  without  date.  Hie  Epistia  and 
Gospe(s  of  every  Souday  in  the  yeare,  John  Awdety,  15*63,  in 
1  vol.  blue  morocco,  with  joints,  rare.    5h  5$.    Rodd. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  plates  by  Sturt,  red  morocco* 


ruled,  Oxford,  1712.    il.,  lU,  6d.    Cochran. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  large  8vo.  in  blue' velvet* 


with  a  blue  morocco  cover,    Cambridge*  Baskervilie*   1761* 
3/.  18«.    At  1%. 

The  Book  of  Common.  Prayer,  by  Reeves,  with  a  set  of 


wood  cuts  inserted,  splendidly  bound  in  yellow  morocco,  1802. 
1/.  l6«.    Johnston.  ' 

Procez  Criminel  fait  a  Pierre  Barriere  dit  la  Barre,.  Paris,  1593, 
Arrest  de  la  Cour  contre  Jean  Chastel,  1594. — Amour  d*un  Pere 
envers  son  Prince,  1595,  in  1  vol.  red  morocco.    2$.    JHphodk^ 

Quarto. 

Piarke's  Historic  of  the  Great  and  Mightie  Kingdome  of  Chiha, 
>  translated  from  the  Spanish,  black  letter,  given  morocco, .  1588. 

2/.  14f.     IVardir. 
Pasquii*s  Passe,  and  passeth  not,  set  dowhe  in  tbite  Pees,  Pksse, 

Precession  and  Prognostication,  by  Nicholas  BretQn,  green  mo« 

rocco,  London,  1600.    51,  IBs.    Perry. 
Peacham's  Minerva  Britanna,  or  a  Garden  of  Heroicall  Devicea 

furnished  with  Emblemes  impress^  of  sundry  natures,  fine  im* 

pressions,  green  morocco,  London,  l6l2.    5/.  5#.    Lepard. 
Peele*8  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,  with  the  TragMie 

of  Bethsabe.    1599-    5/.  I5s.  6d.    Jervis. .  '  >   . 

(Cottntess  of),  Ducoune  of  life  and  Pnlk  bj.MiniiJiy, 
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and  Antoniui^  a  Tragedy  bj  Gamier,  both  done  in  Engliifa,  W. 

Ponsonby,  1592.     8/.     Road. 
Pcrotti  Orammatica,  Ars  Metrica,  &c.  cum  Textn  Jodoci  Badii 

Ascensii,  black  letter,  Tery  acarce,    Londini  per  WynaDdnm  de 

Worde,  1513.    4/.    lUdi. 
Peittf,  Raccolta  degli  Antichi  Monomenti  della  Cittik  £,«  diPoxan- 

olo,  Cuma,  et  fra  Oirgenti  Segeste  e  Selinunte,  many  platei ,  bine 

morocco,    Roma,  s.  a.    ll.  15t.    CotHm. 
Phaedri  Fkibuln  notii  Hoogstratani,  large  paper,  plates,    Amst. 

1701.    \l    Barclay. 
Pierce  Plowman,  The  Viiion  and  Crede  of,  newlye  imprynted  after 

the  Authoiir^s  Olde  Copy,  fine  copy,  green  morocco,  extremely 

rare,  London,  Owen  Rogers,  156l.    7'-    Jervii. 
Pllgrymage  of  Perfeccyon  very  profytable  for  all  Christen  People 

to  rede,  with  the  Exposicyon  of  the  Ave  and  the  Creed,  &e. 

black  letter,  carious  wood  cuts,  very  rare,    Wynkyn  de  Worde, 

1531.    5/.  10#.    Longman. 
Pilkington*s  Tumament  of  Tottenham,  nublished  by  W.  Bedwell, 

green  morocco,  with  joints,    l631.    4i.  5$.    Booth. 
Plm.    The   Shoo-MaWs  Holvday,   or  the   Gentle    Crafty  a 

Comedy,  IfilS. — Field's  Amendfs for  Ladies,  a  Comedie,  l6l8. — 

Chapman's  Mav  Day,  a  Witty  Comedie,  i6ll. — Cupid's  Whv- 

li|ig,  I6l6,  4  plays  in  one  vol.  nisua*    IS/.  12«.    Kmll. 
Pogii  Facetiarum  Libri,  a  very  rare  edition,  in  russia,    Mediolaiii 

Scinczenceller,  1481.    4l.  14t.  6d.    JY^kook. 
Ponthus.  Histoire  de  Ponthus,  Fils  du  Roy  de  Galice  et  de  la  Mle 

Sidoyne,  Fille  de  Roy  de  Bretagne,  wood  cuts,  fine  copy.  Paris, 

Michel  le  Noir,  sans  date.    6L  6i.    JViphook. 

FoUo. 

Perceforest.  La  tris-elegante,  deliciense  et  tris-plaisante  Histom 
dn  trfes  noble  Perceforest,  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  6  vols,  ib 
3,  black  letter,  fine  copy,  red  morocco,  Paris,  Gourmbnt,  1531. 
\6l  D$.  6d.    Booth. 

Perceval  le  Galioys,  Tr^s  plaisaute  et  recreative  Histoire  de,  black 
letter,  fine  copy,  blue  morocco,  Pbrb,  1530.  18/.  18#.  7V^ 
hook. 

Petrarcha,  le  Sue  Rime,  2  vols,  splendidly  bound  in  green  morocco, 
&c.    Parma,  Bodoni,  1799.    61.    M.  Hay. 

Phebus  des  Deduits  de  la  Chasse  des  Bestes  Sauvaiges  et  des  Oy- 
seaulx  de  Prove,  wood  cuts,  Pkris,  J.  Trepperel,  sans  date. — 
Le  Livre  du  Koy  Modus  et  de  la  Royne  Racio,  lequel  fait  men- 
tion commant  on  doit  deviser  de  toutes  manieres  de  Chasses, 
curious  wood  cuts,  rare,    Chambery,  Ant.  Neyret,  I486.    25/. 


^hilclfi  Sa^rrv,  first  edition,  red  morocco,  ruled,    Mediolani, 
Christof.  Valdarpher,  1470.    7l  10s.    Booth. 


PiS*Kei  La  Galerie  de  Dnsteldorf^  plates^  tihe  impressions,  rnsiiai 
Basle,  1778.    bl.7$.6d.     Booth. 

Pilpai  Fabulse.  Hie  est,  liber  Parabolaram  Antiquorum  Sapien-i 
tium,  etvocatur  Liber  Beiileet  Dimiie,  et  priuB  quideni' in  Lio* 
goa  faerat  Indorum  translatus,  &c.  wood  cuts,  fine  copy,  splen* 
didly  boBod  in  red  momcco,  sine  ulla  Dot^,  sed  circa  1480. 
A  book  of  very  great  rarity  and  curiosity.  Panzer  and  Santan- 
der  only  mention  one  Latin- editioa  of  tliese  celebrated  Fables  in 
the  FiAeenth  Century.  See  Panaer  Vol.  IV.  p.  106,  and' San* 
tander.  Vol.  II.  p.  376.    21/.  10«.  6d.     Triphook. 

Pilpay  FavoJaa,  o  Exemplario  contra  los  Edgannos  y  Peligros  del 
Muudo,  transferido  en  nuestra  Lengua  Castellana,  wckkI  cuts, 
fine  copy,  very  rare,  Emprentado  en  la  Cindad  de  Sarago^a  de 
Aragon,  1531.    19/*  19t.     Triphook. 

EIGHTEENTH  DAY'S  SALE. 
OeUto  €t  Infra. 

Propertii  Carmina,    recensnit,  iUnstrayit,  Kninoel,  2  vols,  large 

paper;  blue  morocco,  with  joints,  extremely  rare,   Lipsim,  1805. 

8/.  10$.  6i.     Knell. 
Protestant's  Vade  Mecum,  or  Popery  displayed  in  its  proper  colours 

in  thirty  Emblems,  fine  impresMons,  red  morocco,  l680«  3/.  10«« 

Triphook. 
Prudentii  Carmina  Heinsii,  uncut,  green  morocco.    Amst.  Elaev. 

1667.    4/.     Arch. 
Psalmi  Davidis,  Latine,  in  rich  binding  in  morocco,  with  morocco 

lining,  ruled*    Rob.  Steph.  1556.     iL  Heber. 
Psalmes  of  David,  after  the  Translation  of  the  Great  Bible,  blUck 

letter,  in  blue  morocco,     1553.    21,  12$.  6d.     Cochran. 
Psalmes  of  David,  in  four  Languages,  blue  morocco,  l643.  ll.lls. 

Cochran. 
Pseaume   118,  Heures  Canoniales  contenues  dans  le.    The  bind- 
ing is  worked  on  blue  and  yellow  beads,  with  the  words  Ouvrage 

de  Marguerite  Genevieve  de  la  Biiffe,  Comtesse  de  Choiseul,  ^t 

par  Elle  le  1  Mars,  1758.     l/.  lU.  6d.     Triphook. 
Ptholomeus,  The  Compost  of.  Prince  of  Astronomye,  black  letter, 

wood  cuts,  russia,  ruled.    London,  R.  Wyer,  no  date.     l/.  1$. 

Arch. 
Puteani  Bruma,  sive  de  Laudibus  Hiemis,  plates  by  Sadeler,  white 

morocco,  Monaci,  1619*    21.  19s.    Clarke. 
Quadriga  JEtemitatis  sive  Universi  Generis  Hnmani  Meta,  plates 

by  Sadeler,  fine  impressions,  red  morocco,    Mqnaci,  ,  \6\S. 

3/.  13#.  6d.    Clarke. 
Quarles's  Emblemes,  first  edition,  portrait  and  plates  by  Marshtil 

and  Simpson,  russia,     1635.    3l.  3t.    Sedsipici. ,        < 
Rabelais,  Les  (Euvres  de,  2  vols. .  Amsfl  JBUw;Y*(  .1^3*    .U»  13sv 

Clarke. 
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Le  Rabelais  Moderoe,  ou  lei  (Euyres  de  Rabelais  misei  k  It  port^ 
(1e  la  plupart  des  Lecteurs,  avec  des  Notes,  &c»  8  vola.  green 
morocco,    Amst.  1752.    4L  l6s.    THpkock. 

Rabelaby  La  Plaisante  et  Joyeuse  Uistoyre  du  gnmd  fitjaf  Gm 

.  isanlua.  Valence,  1547.  Second  et  Tien  XMve^le  tattngniei, 
1547,  in  1  vol.  wood  cuts,jifid  nHMPocco.     \L  IQs.    JBmIA.. 

Rnbeiait,  Les  Sooges  Drolatiques  de  Pantagniel,  in  120  pUilea.  very 
fare,  green  morocco,    Piiris,  1565.    7/*    Clarke, 

Rabelais,  Les  Horribles  Faicta  et  Prouesses  de  Pantagruel  par  AU 
cofrybas  Nasierf  red  moipcco,  Paris,  s.  date.  2/.  10s.  Tr^h90k, 

Ratts  Rliimed  to  Death,  or  the  Rump.  Parliament  baiig'd  up  iy  the 
Shambles,  blue  morocco,     l66o.    2/.     Rodd. 

Reading  School  Poems,  Odes^  &c.  red  morocco,  1804.  ll.  J  St. 
AUen. 

Recueil  de  toutes  Chroniques  et  Hystoires  depuis  le  Commence- 
ment du  Monde  jusqu'au  Temps  Present,  black  letter,  blue  mo- 
rocco, AnTers,  par  Martin  TEmpereur,  1534.     2/.  3s.     Arch* 

Recueil  des  Faceties,  contenant  Le  Blason  des  Barbes  de  mniate- 
naiit.  La  Cholere  de  Mathurine.  La  Moustache  des  Filooa  ar^ 
racb^.  Les  Espices.  Les  Prognostications  de  Roupieux— Pas- 
quin  de  Cour — ^La  Promenade  du  Pr6  aux  Clercs — Xa  Camarade 

,   de  TAnte-Christ,  in  1  vol.     1/.  12#.    Arch, 

Recueil  de  la  Diversity  des  Habits  qui  sont  de  present  en  Usage  es 
Pays  d'Europe,  Asie,  Afrique,  &c.  6l  plates,  printed  in  the, cur- 
sive letter,     Paris,  Breton,  1562.    3/.  10s.     Heber. 

Recueil  de  tout  Soulas  et  Plaisir  et  Paragon  de  Poesie,  red  moroc- 
co,   Paris,  1563.     1/.  7^*    Heber. 

Regnier,  Les  Fortunes  et  Adversitez  de  ieu  noble  homme  Jebpn, 
black  letter,  curious  wood-cuts,  red  morocco,  fine  copy,  very 
scarce,  1526.     5/.  19«.     Clarke. 

Rets,  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de,  et  de  Joli,  7  vols,  green  moroeco, 
by  Derome,  fine  copy,    Amst.  1731.    5/.    Lepari. 

Riccoboni,  (Euvres  Oomplettes  de,  8  vols,  blue  morocco,  plates, 
1790.     4/.  Us.  Trtph^k. 

Rime  Scelti  di  diversi  Autori  di  nuovo  corretti  e  ristampate,  S  vols, 
beautiful  copy  in  very  rich  old  binding  in  morocco,  fleur-de-lis^t 
ruled;  from  Col.  Stanley's  collection,  Venetia,  Giolito,  1588. 
8/.  8s.    Triphook. 

Robinson.  HandfuU  of  Pleasant  Delites,  containing  New  Soupets 
and  delectable  Histories  in  divers  kindes  of  Meeters,  by  Clcinent 
Robinson,  and  divers  others.     1584. 

This  is  presumed  to  be  the  only  perfect  copy  of  a  very  inter- .^ 
esting  collection  of  Old  Poetry,  which  acquires  additional  intcc^ 
est  from  the  allusion  made  to  the  First  Poem  in  the  collec- 
tion, by  the  frantic  Ophelia  when  strewing  the  flowers  io"  her 
phrensy:  ''There's  Rosemary,  that's  for  remembranca."  See. 
See  Hamlet,  Act  IV .  Scene  V.   26/.  1 5f .  6d.    Perrg. 
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Porter*SvFleuuit  Historie  of  the  Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abington, 

Prayer  tfeok,  Queea  filicabetii's  ftook  of  dnutian  Prayers,  wood- 
cut boiders,  Uoe  morocco,    with  joints,    1590.    5iL  LSt.  M. 

Prayer,  The  Book  of  Common,  by  Sturt>  large  paper,  plates,  red 
morocco,  rtded,     1717*     l^l*    Coekra$^, 

Prayers,  The  Posie  of  Jiowred,  disposed  in  fourme  of  the  Alpha- 
bet of  the  Oiieene  her  most  excellent  Mi^ties  name,  inlaid  in 
4to.  blue  morocco,  London,  Wykes.    3/.  15«.    TripkfMk, 

Primer  (Queen  Mary's)  in  Enj^she  and  Latin,  set  out  along  after 
the  Use  of  Sarum,  wood  cuts,  blue  morocco,  very  rare,  Kyng- 
ston  and  Sutton,  1577-     3/.  13«.  6d.    Coekran. 

Pkalteriuni,  Graece,  fine  copy,  red  morocco,  Venet.  in  £dibus 
Aldi,  sine  anno.    2/.  14«.     Payne, 

Purgatorye.  Here  begynoeth  a  ly tell  boke,  that  speketh  of  Purga^ 
torye,  and  what  Purgatorye  is,  and  in  what  place  and  of  the  pay* 
nes  that  be  therm,  &o.  in  verse,  very  rare,  fine  copy,  blue  mo- 
rocco.    Imprynted  by  Robert  Wyer,  no  date.     14/.    Jervii. 

Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poene,  in  three  Bookes :  the  first  of 
Poets  and  Poesie,  the  second  of  Proportion,  the  third  of  Orna- 
ment, first  edition,  rare,  in  russia.  London,  Field,  1589*  5/.  5$. 
Jtrvii. 

Qttintiliani  Opera  cum  Notis  Burmanni;  8  vols,  large  paper,  russm, 
with  joints.     Lugd.  Bat.  1720.     67.  6«.     MStter. 

Rappresentaaione  &cre.— A  Collection  of  Ninety-eight  early  Ita- 
lian Mysteries  many  of  them  with  wood  cuts,  2  vols.  Vellum^ 
extremely  rare.     12/.  1 5s.     Triphook. 

Recnault,  Discours  du  Voyage  d'Outre  Mer  au  Sainct  Sepulchre 
de  Jerusalem,  wood  cuts,  fine  copy,  ruled,  Lyon,  1573.  1/.  I5s. 
Triphook. 

Renealmi,  Blaesensis,  Specimen  Historise  Plantarum,  cuts,  Paris, 
1611.    3l.  5f.    Ltpard. 

Renversement  de  la  Morale  Chritienne  par  les  Desordres  du  Mo- 
nachisme,  plates  by  Hemskirk,  blue  morocco,   sans  date.    3/.  5t. 

Lepard. 
Ripa's  Iconologia,  or  Moral  Emblems,  illustrated  b^  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-six  plates,  blue  morocco,  with  joints.     1709- 
AL  Si.    M.  fljy. 

Folio. 

PlanU.— -A  Collection  of  Forty-five  Phnts,  painted  wit|i  ex- 
quisite delicacy  on  vellum,  by  A.  I^,  1772.  The  name  is 
idixed  to  each  &;uie,  nioimted'  on  dewing  paper,  with  a  border 
to  every  page,  from  the  Earl  of  Bute's  Collection.  10/.  lOs. 
Triphook. 
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Plants.-^A  Collection  of  Forty-six  very  large  Drawings  of  Plantit 
by  J.  Millar.  The  subjects  were  collected  by  Captain  William 
Miller,  of  the  Alert,  who,  by  order  of  Sir  Robert  Hariand,  sur- 
veyed the  coasts  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  Thebe  Plants  art 
very  beautifully  painted  on  vellum»  mounted  on  fine  drawing 
paper,  with  boniers  to  the  pages,  from  the  Earl  of  Bute's  Li- 
brary.    15/.     Clarke. 

-^ A  Collection  of  Forty-eight  Drawings  of  Plants,  on  veHiMD, 

by  Taylor,  with  the  name  to  each,  drawn  and  painted  with  ad- 
mirable delicacy  of  finish  and  beauty  of  colouring,  mounted  on 
drawing  paper,  and  splendidly  bound  in  red  morocco,  from  the 
Earl  of  Bute's  Library.    22/.     Triphook. 

— - —  A  volume  containing  Sixty- two  Drawings  of  Plants  of  the 
Genus  Pinus,  by  Francis  Bauer,  the  greater  part  very  highly  and 
beautifully  coloured.    43/.  1«.     Ld.  Stanley, 

A  Portfolio  containing  Forty-two  most  exquisite  and  deli- 


cately coloured  Drawings,  copied  by  Artists  engaged  expressly 
for  the  purpose  from  the  rarest  and  most  beantiful  Plants  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  White  Knights.     25/.  4«.     CL  Scott. 

Another  Collection  consisting  of  Fifty-eight  Drawings  of  a 


smaller  size.     l6/.    Cochran. 

A  volume  containing  Eight  most  exquisite  and  highly  finisb* 


ed  Drawings  of  Pkints,  upon  vellum,  with  a  border  of  golo  round 
each  page,  bound  in  russia,  with  joints.     51.  18«.    Triphook. 

A  Hortus  Siccus,  in  seven  volumes,  containing  above  Nine  Huodftd 
Specimens  of  Qn$st»,  &c.  with  their  Latin  and  English  names, 
and  an  Index  to  each  volume.     11/.  Ms,     THphook, 

A  volume  containing  Fifty-nine  coloured  Drawings  of  Flowers  and 
Fruits,  with  two  portraits  of  Mandarbs,  in  old  morocco  bindkig 
in  compartments.     7 1,     Tripkook. 

A  Collection  of  Three  hundr^  and  thirty-two  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  Chinese  Paintings,  mounted  on  fine  drawing  paper, 
and  elegantly  bound  in  four  volumes,  in  russia,  with  joints. 
The  first  volume  has  eight  drawings  of  the  various  stages  of  the 
Silk-worm,  Fruits  of  China,  and  figures  of  their  Birds,  splendidly 
coloured,  and  concludes  with  six  paintings  of  Chinese  Vessris. 
The  second  volume  contains  the  Insects  of  China,  with  the  dif- 
ferent leaves  and  flowers  on  which  they  feed,  and  the  third  an4 
fourth,  Chinese  Flowers.     140/.     Payne, 

A  Collection  of  Eighteen  very  beautifully  coloured  Drawings  '  of 
Plants,  upon  vellum,  by  John  Bolton,  of  HaliAiY,  in  a  portfolio, 
1794.    9l'9»>     Tripkook, 

Pluvinel,  Instruction  du  Roy  en  i'Exercice  de  Monter  h  Cheval, 
Fran9ois  et  Allemand,  plates  after  Pass,  by  Merian,  very  fine 
impressions.    Francf.  1628.    3/.  d«.    Tripkook, 

Polindo.  Historia  del  Invencible  Cavallero  Don  Polindo  y  dc  las 
Maravillosas  Faiannas  y  Estrannas  Aventuras  que  andando  por 


el  MuDcio  aoabOy  fine  copy,  blue  morocco,  very  rare.    Toledo, 
1526.    57L  10#.     Heber. 

PoUphili  Hypnerotomachia,  plates,  greeo  .morocco.    Venet..  Aldi, 
1499.    4/.  VOs.     Pa^ne. 

Poliphile,  Discours  du  $ong^  dje,  plates,  greep.  morocco.    P^ris, 
Kerver,  1554.     3/.  17*.     Rogers. 

Polychronicon  ab  R.  Higdea.  A  Latin  Manuscript  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  upon  vellum.  **  It  finishes  at  the  year  1352,  but 
the  copy  from  which  Caxton  printed  was  continued  to  the  year 
1357 ;  6om  this  addition  to  the  history,  we  may  presume  that 
this  Manuscript  was  the  first  copy  which  R.  Higden  exhibited 
of  his  work.''  See  Ms.  Note  by  Bryant.  6L6$.  Triphook. 
■  ■  in  whiche  book  ben  comprised  briefly  many  wonder- 

ful historyees,  2  vob.  fine  copy,  »>lendidly  bound  in  green  mo- 
rocco, with  morocco  lining.     Fynsshed,   per  Caxton,   1482. 
.  94/.  10«.    Payne. 
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Roman  de  la  Rose  avec  des  Notes,  4  vol.  blue  morocco,  with  joints. 

Paris,  1735.    2/.    Johnston. 
-Rome-^The  Hystorie  of  the  Seaven  Wise  Maisters  of  Rome,  black 

letter,  wood  cuts,  blue  morocco.  T.  Purfoot,  l633.    4/.     Trip* 
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Bishoppes  of  Engbnd,  &c.  black  letter,  very  rare,  blue  morocco. 

,  Imprynted  at  Basyil;  1543.    2/«  6s.     Heber. 
Roy. — Rede  me,  and  be  nott  wrothe, 
For  1  say  no  thynge  but  trothe. 

First  edition,  blue  morocco,  very  rare,  no  date.     14/.    Rodd. 
Roy.— Tic  Boke. 

Reade  me,  frynde,  and  be  not  wrothe. 
For  I  saye  nothynge  but  the  trothe. 

Second  edition,  red  morocco,  very  rare.    Printed  at  Wesell  in 

the  veaee  of  our  Lorde  1546.     IS/.    Triphook. 
Saavedra.  £1  Peregrino  Indiaao»  par  Antonio  de  Saavedra  Guz- 
man, yellow  morocco,   with  joints.     Madrid,  1599*     ^/«  18s. 

TViphook. 
Sackville  Lord  Buckhursf s  Tragedie  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  black 

letter,  rare,  red  morocco.    John  Daye,  157i.     13/.     Heber. 
Sagard,  le  Grand  Voyage  du  Pays  des  Hurons,  avec  un  Diction- 

naire  de  la  Langue  Huronne,  morocco,  very  rare.     From  the 

Stanley  Collection,  No.  1112.  Paris,  1632.    8/.  18s.  6d.    Arch. 
Sage  (Le)  Histoire  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane,  large  paper,  proof 

plates  before  the  letter.  Paris,  1795.  8/.  8s.    Etans. 
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Sa^rii|ue8  (Lts)  Grotesques  dii»Tenp§  pr^seot*  pus^,  tt  ik  vasir; 
Paris,  1631.    A  Manuscript  with  189  coloured  drawioi^s  of  most 
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ler,  iofentae  ab  Hertel,  iu  ten  parts,  very  fine  imprwskins  of  the 

plates,  splendidly  bound,  red  morocco,  with  joints.    Augfust. 

Vindel.  s.  a.    4/.  4«.    Allen. 

Robert  Le  Diable,  La  Vie  de,  black  letter,  red  morocco.    Jefaan 

Herouf,  sans  date.    61,  10s.     Triphcok. 
.Robin  the  DivelK    The  Famous,  True,  and  Historicall  Life  of 
Robert,  Second  Duke  of  Normandy,  sumamed.  Robin  the  Divell, 
interspersed  with  roetry,  extremely  rare.    Busbie,  1591.     14l. 

Rollenhagii  Nucleus  Emblematum  Selectissimorum,  2  vols,  fine  im- 
pressions, blue  morocco,  e  Museo  Crispiani  Passaei,  Ultraj. 
1613.     41.68.     Triphcok. 

'  Rom«,  Historise  Septem  Sapientium,  a  very  ancient  edition,  with* 
out  date,  place,  or  printer,  fine  copy,  red  morocco.  10/.  15s. 
Triphook. 

Roi^Iadd's  Famous  History  of  Guy  Earle  of  Warwick,  in  verse, 
russiH,  with  joints.     1667*    71. 17**  6d,    trttUng. 

Russell.  Propositio  Clarissimi  Oratoris  Magbtri  Jouannis  Russell^ 
decretorum  doctoris  ac  adtunc  Ambassiatoris  Christianissimi 
Regis  Edwardi  dei  gracia  Regis  Ahglie  et  Fraqcie,  ad  illustfissi- 
mum  principem  Karolum  ducem  Burgundie  super  susceptione 
Ordinis^Garterii  etc.  Without  Printer's  name,  date,  or  place,  but 
printed  by  Caxton  in  1469  or  14*70.     120/.     Dibdin. 

The  only  Copy  known  of  a  Tract  of  the  very  fii:st  curiosi^ 
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Mas  printed  either  in  that  year  or  in  1470.  It  is  therefore' not 
only  unicfue,  but  is  the  first  specimen  of  the  press  of  Caxtoo. 
Bound  up  in  morocco,  with  a  MS.  partly  on  veHum  and. partly 
on  paper;  for  the  contents  of  ivhich  see  the  New  £ditiou  of 
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Salsmannus.  Liber  Genesis  sereis  formis  a  Cr.  Passaeo  expressus 
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•  of  Hoaor  and  lioiionMe  qwrrds,  wood  cuts,  rare.    John  ¥rolfe, 

1595.     5/.  1 59.  6d,     Jervi$, 

Sefamidely  Vera   Historia '  Admiiandte  cujasdani    Navigationis  in 
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Seotland,  The  Comptaynt  of,  written  in  1548,  with  a  Preliminary 
Dissertation  and  Glossary,  russia,  with  joints.  Edinburgh,  1801. 
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Prayer,  The  Booke  of  the  Common  Prayer  and  Administracion  ojT 

the  Sacramentes,  black  letter,  rare.    Whitchurcbe»  1549.     61. 

Cockran. 

Prayer,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  .the 

.  Siicraments,  frontispiece,  by  Loggan,  large  paper,  yery  fine  copy, 

in  bine  morocco  with  joints.     166^.     5?.  7«.  6d.     Cachram. . 
Prenx,  Le  Triumphe  des  Neuf  Preux,  avec  THystoire  de  Bertram 
de  Guesclin,  wood  cuts,  .fine  copy,  red  morocco.     Michel  le 
'Noir,  1507.    6L  6i.    Hibbert. 

Primaleon,  Los  Tres  Libros  del  muy  efforpado  Cayallero  Prima* 

leon  (de  Grecia)  et  Polendos  su  hermano,  hijos  del  Emperador 

''Palmerinde  OKva,  wood  cuts,  fine  copy,  blue  morocco,  very 

rare,  from  Col.  Stanley's  Collection.     Yenez.  Nicolini  de  Sabio, 

'     1534.     30/.     Hibbert. 

Prints.  A  Collection  of  Three  Hundred  and  Forty-two  Portraits, 
some  of  Eminent  Characters,  but  principally  of  Highwaymen, 
Impostors,  Gypsies,  Criminals,  Conspirators,  Persons  tried  for 
Treason,  &c.  with  some  original  Drawings,  in  one  very  large 
volume.  69^  6$.  Driphook. 
Psalteriom  Latine,  a  Manuscript  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  upon 
vellum,  with  the  initial  Letters  splendidly  illuminated,  bound  in 
red  morocco.  5/.  10#.  Driphook. 
Psalterium  Quincuplex,   blue  mbrocco,  ruled.    Genuae,  Porrus, 

1516.    5i.6s.    Evans. 
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Lydgate,  fine  copy,  but  wanting  the  last  leaf,  extremely  rare. 
Caxton,    1483. — Here   begynneth  a  lityli  treatise  shorte  and 
abredged  spekynge  of  the  Arte  and  Craf'te  toknowe  well  to  dye. 
W.  Caxton,  1490.  Very  fine  copy  of  a  Tract  of  excessive  rarity, 
in  1  voL  russia.     15'2/.  5s.     Dibdin. 
Qnatriregio  del  Decursu  delta  Vita  Humana  di  Fred.  Frezxi  (Ni- 
colo  Malpigli)  in  rime,  fine  copy,  black  morocco,  rare.    .Milano, 
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Regnault  de  Montauban,  Cy  finist  ristoire  du  Noble  et  Vaillant 
Chevalier  Regnault  de  Montaubau,  sans  date.  33/.  Is.'M. 
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A  very  ancient  edition  with  wood  cuts  and  singular  Capital 
Letters^  fine  copy,  red  morocco^  extremely  rare. 

Redout^f  Les  Liliac^s,  5  vols,  coloured  plates^  splendidly  bound  in 
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Romans,  Recueil  des  Romans  des  Chevaliers  de  la  Table  Ronde,  k 
savoir  Le  San-Graal,  Merlin,  et  Lancelot  du  Lac.  A  very  valu- 
able Manuscript  upon  vellum,  containing  more  than  Seven 
Hundred  Miniatures,  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  from  the 
Roxburghe  Library.  See  the  Catalogue  No.  6093,  3  vols,  red 
morocco.     100/.    Driphook. 

Ronsseau,  La  Botanique,  par  Redout^,  vellum  paper,  plates  beauti- 
fully coloured,  splendidly  bound  in  russia.  Paris,  1805.  11/.  lU, 
THphock. 
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vianarum  et  Chilensium  Descriptiones  et  Icones,  3  vols,  russia, 
Madrid,  1794-8.    Qf-  19s.  6d.  Loddiges. 

Royal  Book,  or  a  Book  for  a  Kyng,  reduced  ont  of  Frensshe  into 
Englysshe  by  Caxton  and  fynysshed.  A  perfect  copy  in  russia, 
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realmes  of  Englande  and  Scotlande.  R.  Grafron,  1547.  An 
Epistle  or  exhortation  sent  from  the  Lord  Protector  to  the  Nobi- 
litie,  &c.  of  Scotlande.  R.  Grafton,  1542.  2  vols,  in  I,  black 
letter,  fine  copies,  morocco,  from  the  Roxburghe  Collection, 
v^ry  rare.    21/.  10s.     Triphook, 

Sea-Man's  Triumph,  declaring  the  actions  of  such  Gentlemen  Cap- 
taines  and  Sailers  as  were  at  the  takinge  of  the  great  Carrick, 
lately  brought  to  Dartmouth,  with  the  manner  of  their  flight,  and 
names  of  men  of  accompt,  black  letter,  very  rare,  red  morocco. 
London,  I5gs.    5/.  10s.    Payne, 

SenecsB  Opera  Omnia,  4  vols,  red  morocco,  ruled.  ELsevir, 
1640.    2/.  12s.  6d.     Triphook. 

Sepulveda,  Romances  Nuevamente  sacados  de  Historias  Antiguaa 

de  la  Cronica  de  Espaim  compuestos  por  Lorecco  de  Sepulvedat 
annadiose  el  Romance  de  la  Conquista  de  la  ciudad  de  Africa  en 
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Skelton's  Pithy,  Pleasaunt»  and  Profitable  Works^  russia,  London, 
1736.     21.     Triphook. 

Speyders  Amoris  Divioi  et  Hiimani  Effectus  varii,  emblematis  saema 

.  scripturse  sanctorumque  P.  P.  Sent^ntiis  ac  Gallicis  versibus  il- 
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'  Latin  and  French  verses,  &c.  in  manuscript  upon  vellum,  bound 
in  green  morocco,  an  unique  copy.     12/.     Payne, 

JSfalbridge*s  Epistel  Exbortatorye  of  an  Inglyahe  Christian  unto 
his  derely- beloved  coiintrey  of  In^^landy   against  the  (uimpouse 

*  P<>Pysb  Bishops  thereof,  black  letter,  fine  copy,  blue  morocco, 
rare,  no  date  or  place.     2/.  129.     Cochran, 

Summe  (The)  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  Ordinarye  of  the  Chry$- 
tian  teachying  the  true  Christian  Faytb,  by  the  whiche  we  be  all 
justified,  black  letter,  blue  morocco,  with  joints,  1548.  1/.  Ig^. 
Cochran, 

Supplication  of  the  poore  Commons,  wherunto  is  added  the  .Sup- 
plication of  Beggars^  black  letter,  blue  morocco,  fine  copy,  no 
date.     1/ 16».     Heber. 

Supplication  that  the  Nobles  and  Commons  of . Osteryke  made 
lately  by  their  Messaungers  unto  Kynge  Ferdin^ndus  in  ,the  cause 
of  the  Christen  Religion,  black  letter,  blue  'morocco,  rare,  nO 
date.     l/«  I4>s.   Cochran- 
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Seynt  Kateryne,  Lyf  and  Martyrdom  of,  manuscript  upon  vellum, 

from  the  Towneley  Library,  blue  morocco.     6L     Hihhtrt, 
Shakspeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,     l637.     \L5s,    Jervis, 

■■        Love'ti  Labours  Lost,     l6*3l.     ll.  Is.     Triphook. 

King  Richard  the  Second,     1598.     10/.     Jervis. 

Henry  the  Fouith,  Part  L  1599.    lSl.7s.6d.    Jervis. 

— • —  Rbroeoand  Juliet,  inlaid,  rare,  1599^  10/-  10#.  Jervis. 
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JElizabetb,  witb  a  Triumph  for  the  prosperous  succession  of  our 
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of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  upon  vellum,  written  by  John  Wat- 
son, contains  several  English  Prayers  in  verse.  See  Watson's 
History  of  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  I94,  blue  morocco,  with  joints. 
4/.  5s,     Heber, 

Spencer's  Faerie  Queene,  Colin  Cloufs  come  home  again. — Com- 
plaints.— Tears  of  the  Muses  and  other  poems,  in  2  vols.  First 
Editions,  fine  copies,  blue  morocco,  rare,  1590-96,  21/.     Jervis, 

:  Strawberry  Hill  Publications, 

Gray's  Odes,  17,57.  To  Mr.  Gray  on  his  Odes.— Poems,  by  Anne 
Chamber,  Countess  Temple,  1764.—  Verses  sent  to  Lady  Charles 
Spencer,  witb  a  painted  Taffety.— Poems,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoy- 
land,  1769. — ^The  Muse  recalled,  an  Ode,  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  on 
the  Marriage  of  the  present  Earl  Spencer,  1781. — Bishop  Bon- 
ner's Ghost,  1789.— Rules  relative  to  Strawberry  Hill. — To 
Lady  Horatia  Waldegrave;  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Aneas- 
ter. — The  Press  at  Strawberry  Hill,  io  the  J)uke  of  Clarence.— 
The  Press,  to  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Agnes  Berry. — The  Magpie 
and  her  Brood. — Epitaph  on  a  Canary  Bird. — Epitaph  on  a  Wo- 
man who  sold  Earthen  Ware,  many  of  these  being  single  leaves, 
are  very  scarce,  red  morocco,  with  joints.    9/.  12«.     Triphook. 

Folio. 

Saint  Non,  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile.  5  vols,  proof 
impressions  of  the  plates,  with  the  double  plates  of  the  Sicilian 
Coins,  very  fine  copy,  in  red  morocco,  Paris,  1781-86.  50/.  IB*.  6rf. 

•  Bernall,  • 

Salade,  laqiielle  fait  mension  de  tons  les  Pays  du  Monde,  wood  cuts," 
Michel  le  Noir,  1521.— La  Grant  Nef  dcs  Folz  du  Monde,  wood 
cuts,  scarce,  Geoffry  Marnef,  1494,  in  one  vol.  red  morocco^ 
91  9s,     Hibbert. 

Salustio.  La  Conjuracionde  Catalina  y  laGuerra  de  Jugurta,  tttns- 
lated  by  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel  of  Spain,  with  an  Appendix,  by 
Bayer,  on  the  Phoenician  Coins.     One  of  the  copies  of  the  first 

•  distribution,  in  red  morocco.  Madrid,  1772.  6/.  l6s.  6d» 
TtHphook. 

"Scotland,  the  History  and  Chronicles  of>  compilit .  be  the  Noble 
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.    Clerk  Mai»t6r,  Hector  Boece,  ChanaouDf  Abei^^h^ney 

laitly  m  our  vulgar  and  commoa  iangage»  beMaiat^  Jobvi  Bd* 
leodene,  Archdene  of  Murray.  A  book  of  extraordinary  zavity» 
morocco.  Imprinted  inEdinburgli  by  me  Thomas  David/iOfi^  j(ahoiit 
1636)    ^^.  is,    Apfleyard. 

Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  first  editiofi^ 
morocco,     l623.     1^1.78, 6d.    Arch. 

■— — *  Comedies,  Histories,  &c.  second  impceasioD,  mQloC"- 
Oo,     1632.    5/.  2*.  6d.    Arch, 

third  impression,  morocco. 


1664.     14/.  10*.    Arch. 

— — —  fourth  impression,  morocco. 


1685.  4/.  16*.  Arch. 
Silvius  (iEneas)  de  Duobus  Amantibus  Eurialo  et  Lucretia  et  de 
Amoris  Remedio.  A  very  ancient  edition  in  double  columns, 
without  signatures,  numerals,  or  catch-words,  red  morocco, 
sine  ulla  nota.    4/.  58,    Heber. 

TWENTY-FIRST  DAY'S  SALE. 

Octavo  et  Infra. 

.Tacitus  ex  Lipsii  accuratissima  Editione,  2  vols,  red  .morocco,  Elze- 
vir, 1634.     1/.  1*.     Clarke. 

^Tacitus  ex  Lipsii  editione  cum  Not.  Grotii,  2  vols,  nedmoroooo^  by 
Padeloup,    Elzevir,  l640.     1/.  11*.    Clarke. 

Taciti  quag  extant  Opera  recensuit  Lallemand,  3  vols*  red  morocco, 
Parisiis^  1760.     1/.  13*.     Sanell. 

T^rtaria,  Doi  Itiuerarii  in  Tartaria,  per  Alcuni  Fratri  mandati  da 
Papa  Innooentio  IV.  nella  detta  Provincia  de  Scithia  per  Ambas* 
ciatori,  blue  morocco,  Venet.  pfer  N.  daSabio,  1537*  13/.  10*. 
Hare. 

'*  This  curious  little  volume  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Mr.  Crofts 
had  written  in  his  copy,  *' Liber  Rarissimus,  quippe  cujus  apud 
Bibliograpbos  nulMbi  fit  mentio.**  But  that  accurate  Itajian 
scholar  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  con<* 
tents  of  the  volume,  or  he  would  probably  have  stated,  that  it 
contained  the  first  edition  in  Italian,  of  the  Travels  of  Carpini, 
who  went  through  Poland  and  Russia  to  Tartary  in  the  year 
1247."    Stanley  Catalogua. 

TerentiiCom(Bdie,.perP.  Malleolum  recognite,  anno tataequcj  Paris, 
1409.     1/.  158.    Heber. 

Aliod  Exemplar,  2  vols,  large  paper,  blue  morocco,  1751*  !/•  (#• 
Surretl. 

'N.  Testamentum  Graecum,  2  vols,  morocco,  R.  Stepbani,  1546* 
1/.  115.  6d.    Nolland. 

K.  Testamentum  Gntch  et  Latirie,  Erasmi,  yellow  liiorocco^^  LugcL 
per  Tornvsium,  1559.    11.38.    Brier. 


■84  Bibliography. 

N.  Teitameiitum  Gr.,  red  morocco,  Sedani,  16^8.  1/.  C«.  Cochran. 
*N.  Testatnentum,  Gr.  ex  regiis  aliisque  optimis  editionibus,  2  voU. 
red  morocco,  Elzevir,  16*33.     1/.  lis.     Payne^ 

N.  Testameiitum  Gnecum  cura  Ma'ttairc,  large  paper,  ruled,  red 
morocco,  Tonson,  1714.     2/.  2t.     Hibbert, 

The  New  Testament  both  in  Latin  and  English  after  the  vulgare 
texte,  which  is  red  in  the  Chiirche,  translated  by  Myles  Cover- 

•  dale,  blue  morocco,  the  two  first  leaves  sliulitly  injured,  Paris, 
Regnault  for  Richard  Grafton,  1  i38.     5/.  2s.  6d.     Heber. 

■ in  Englishe  after  the  Greeke  Translation  an- 
nexed wyth  the  Translation  of  Erasmus  in  Latin,  blue  morocco, 
Londini,  1550.     3/.  1«.     Heber, 

The  New  Testament  faithfully  translated  out  of  Greke,  an^ 
perused  by  the  comniaundement  of  tlie  kynges  niajestie  and  his 
honourable  connsell  and  by  the  authorised,  black  letter,  fine  copy, 
blue  morocco,  R.  Jugge,  1553.     4/.     Cochran, 

'Thucydides,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  Edit.  Wassii  et  Dukeri,  6  vols,  large 
paper,  yellow  moroceo,    Edinburgi,  1804.     3/.  \4>s,     Triphook, 

Tracts.  A  complete  Colle<;tion  of  all  the  Tracts,  both  printed  and 
manuscript,  concerning  Mary  Toft,  the  celebrated  Rabbit  Wo- 
man, collected  by  G.  Steevens,  Esq.  with  a  Drawing  of  her  por- 
trait ;  to  which  has  been  added  a  curious  original  letter  from  Mr. 
Howard,  the  Accoucheur,  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  detaiUug  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  esse, 
russia.     From  the  Roxburghe  Collection.     1^/.  lis.     Evans, 

Treatise  (A)  shewing  that  Pictures  and  other  Ymages  which  were 
wont  to  be  Worshipped  are  in  no  wisia  to  be  suffered  in  the  Tern* 
pies  or  Churches  of  Christen  Men,,  black  letter,  fine  copy,  blue 
morocco.  Printed  for  W.  Marshall.     2/.     Cochran. 

*   ■ 
Quarto. 

Taciti  (C.  Cornelii)  Opera,  recognovit,  emendavit,  supplimentis  ex- 

plevit,  notis;  dissertatioiiibus,  Tabulis  Geographicis  illustravit, 

Brotier,  4  vols,  large  paper,  red  morocco,  with  joints,     Parisib, 

1771.     36/.  lo5.     Payne. 
Testament  (^The  New),  both  Latine  and  Englyshe,  fjiythfully  tr^ns* 
'  lated  by  Myles  Coverdale,  fine  copy,  blue  morocco,  with  joints, 

rare,  Sou^hw.  by  J.  Nicolson,  1538.     5/.  18«.     Cochran. 
■  ■    ' translated  out  of  the  Greke,  with  the  NoteS  isind 

Expo*<itions  of  the   darke  places,  wood  cuts,    Richard  Jugge. 

6/.  16*.  6rf      mbbtrt. 

TTheatruiii  Crudelitatum  Haereticorum  nostri  Temporis  a  Verstegari, 

.    fipe impre^>ion»»  re<l  morocco.  Antvtrpiw.  1  )92.  5/  3v.  Cochran. 

"Tliohniiary  of  Crvb^en  Men,   v<  ry  fine  copy,   wood   cuts,  russia, 

.    extremely.. rare,   Wynkyn  de  VVorde,  15oo,     IST/.  1*8*.     Hibbert. 

Tirdnte  ii  Bianco  valorosissimo  Cavalierc,  beautiful  copy*  in  old 

stamped  biudiug,  VinegV  SessaV  15^8.    7l  7«.     Ctarte.  ' 


_  t' 


Folio, 

Speculum  Humanae  Salyationis,  one  of  the  earliest  Specimena  of 
Printing  from  Wood  Blocks,  blue  morocco,  with  the,  outs  uacOlour- 
ed,  from  the  Merly  Library.    .42/.     Triphook, 

Table  Ronde.  Ce  sont  les  Npms,,  Armes  et  Blasons  des  Chevaliers 
et  Compaignons  dela  Table  Roode  au  Temps  que  ilzjurerent 
la  Queste  du  Sainct  Graal  a  Camaloth  le  Jour  de  hi  Pentecoste, 
red  morocco,  from  the  Roxburghe  Library.  A  manuscript  upon 
vellum,  with  the  arms  richly  emblazoned.     The  writer  concludes, 

.  thns: — "  Ay  eerche  et  concueilli  les  Noms  et  Armes  des  Che- 
valiers tant  ou  Livre  dcMaistre  Helye,  Maistre  Robert]  de  Bor- 
ron,  Maistre  Gaultier  Moab  le  Bret  que  de  Maistre  Rusticien  de 
Pise  qui  en  parlent  en  leurs  Livres/'   ^QLlSs.Sd.  Payne. 

TWENTY-SECOND  DAY'S  SALE. 

Octavo  et  Infra, 

Varthema,  Itinerario  de,  iiella  Arabia  deserta  e  felice  nella  Persia, 
.    nella  India  e  nella  Ethiopia,  excessively  rare,  blue  morocco,* 

Rome,  per  Guillireti,  1517.     18/.  7$.  6d.    Payne, 

The  tirst  edition  of  these  Travels  mentioned  by  Haym,  is  print- 
ed at  Venice,  in  1518. 
Vavassore,  Opera  nova  laquale  tratta  de  le  figure  del  Testamento 

Vecchio  e  Nuovo,  black  letter,  with  very  curious  and  spirited 

woodcuts,  blue  morocco,  &c.    Venegia,  senza  anno.     2/.  18#« 

Triphook. 
y irgihi  Opera,  best  Aldine  Edition,  large  paper,  red  morocco,  but 

wanting  the  four  leaves  containing  the  errata  Sc  dat^   Venetiis. 

Aldi,  1514.     2/.  2i.     Triphook.  ' 

Virgilii  Opera  ex  recens.    Phillippe,  3  vols*  platet,  red  morocco, 

Lutet.  Paris,  1745.     1/.  13#.     Warner. 
Virgilii  Opera  cum  Figuris  a  Saiidby,  2  vols.  rovalSvo.  large  paper, 

blue  morocco,  ib.  1750.     l/.  10*.     Burrell, 
Virgilii  Opera  ex  Antiquis  Monimentis  lllustrata  a  Justice,  5  vob. 

plates,  ted  morocco,  sine  anno.     2/..2#.     M,  Hay. 
Virgilii  Opera  ex  recensione  et  cum  notis  Heyne,  6  vols,  best  edi- 
tion,  plates,    elegantly  bound  in    blue  morocco,  with  joints^ 

Lipsise,  1800.     9/.  12».     Payne. 
Vircile,  L'Eneidcde,  translatee  de  Latin  en  Franfois,  par  Louis  des 
•    Masures,  wood  cuts,  blue  morocco,  ruled,  Liou,  J.  de  Tournes, 

1560.     1/.  10*.     Triphook. 
VhrgiKus,  1  he  Life  and  Deatli  of,  reprinted  by  Mr.  Utteison,  only 

50  copies  printed,  bloc  morocco,     1812.     2/.  15*.     Triphook. 
Walpok's  Fugitive  Pieces  in  verse  and  prose,  red  monicco,  with 

joints.  Strawberry  Hill,  1758.     2/.2«.     Dorrant. 
-^ Mysterious  Mother,  a  Tragedy,  iredmoroccOy  ibti7<fB« 

6Ll6s.6l    Triphook.  '     ■      .  - 


96  MbHograpk^. 

Walton's  Complett  Angler,  plates,     l66s.    ll.  2«.     Triphook^ 
WicUiefi^4  Wieket  faythfully  overseene  and  corrected  after  tile 
oi%nitll  and  finrte  copie.-^The  Protestacion  of  John  LaisseU 
lately  burned  in  Smythfelde  ;  and  the  Testament  of  W.  Tracic 

•  '•cpottnded,  by  W.Tyndalland  John  Fry  the. — A  Supplication  cdT 
tiM  Poor^Gommona,  black  letter,  fine  copies,  blue  morocco,  with 
joints^  n|t>  place  nor  date.    4/.  ld«.     Heber. 

Quarto. 

TriaH  of  Treasnre,  a  New  and  Merry  Enterlude,  newly  set  foortb, 

..  and  never  before  this  time  imprinted,  black  letter,  red  moroccoy 

..  yexj  rarCf  Thomaa  Parfoote.  ISGj.    261.  15«.  6d.     Heber. 

Troye,  Lea  Cent  Hystoires  de,  black  letter,  wood  cuts,  blue  moroc- 
co, Paris,  par  P.  leNoir,  1522.     7L  17«.  6rf.     Booth. 

Turpin.  Cronlque  et  Histoire  faite  et  compos^e,  par  Reverend 
Pereen  Dieu  Turpin,  Archevesque  de.  Reims,  Tung  des  pairs  de 
France,  black  letter,  blue  morocco,  Paris,  par  P.  Vidove,  1527^^ 
81.  Bs.     THphook. 

Tj^s  Oecasionis  in  quse  recept^  commoda,  neglects  vero  incom- 
moda,  personato  schemate  proponuntur,  fine  impressions  of  the 
piates,  russia,  Antrerpite,  l603,  3/.  198.    Clarke. 

Vfenii,  Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Emblemata,  blue  morocco,  Bruxelles,  l6S3, 
1 1,  la.     Hay €9. 

Alia  Editio>  2  vols;  morocco,  Florentiae,  1777>     2/.  5*.     Blaquier. 

Valentin  et  Orsoih  UHfatoire  des  Deux  Nobles  et  VaiHanls  Che- 
valiers, black  letter,    Paris,  sans  date.     3/.  3«.     Roddl'^^ 

VHerius  (Johan)  bom  without  arms.     Prints  exhibiting  several  of 

*  Ins-performances,  bine  morocco,  with  joints,  3/.  13«.  6d.  Booth. 
Valle.     Les  Apologues  et  Fables  de  Laurens  Valle  Translate^s  de 

Latin  en  Fraui^on,  black  letter,  wood  cuts,  sans  date.  2/.  12*.  6d. 
Triphook. 
Vteshi's  Blazon  of  JealoQsie,  green  morocco,  with  joints,     16) 3, 
y.     Triphook. 

Folio. 

Theseus  de  Cologne.    Histoire  du  Noble  Chevalier,  two  leaves,  MS. 

red  morocco,  Paris;  Ant.  Bonnemere,  1534.     2/.  2s.    Payne. 
Thucydidis,  Historia,  Gr.  Latine,  ex  recens.  Dukeri,  russia,  AmateL 

1731.    6L 128.    Payne. 
Toisou  d'Qr,  compost  par  Guillaume  jadis  Ev^sque  de  Toumay, 

auquelsont  contenus  les  Magninimes  Faictz  desMaisons  de  France, 

{roui^ogiie^  &e.  2  vol^*  black  letter,  wood  cuts,  red  morocco^ 

Paris.  Le  Rouge,  1530.     3/.  138.  6d.    Booth. 
jpipi  Thumbs,  Compleat  History  of,  1 729.    21.    Heber. 
Tristan  Fils  du  Nobler ftoy  Meliadus.et  Chevalier  de  la  Tabic  Ronde, 

2v^la«in  i,.zed  morocco,  extremely  rare,  Paris,  Ant.  Verard, 

sans  date.    21/.  108. 6d.    Heber. 
Troye,  Epi^tct  que  Othca  la  Dcesse  envoya  k  Hector  avec  Cent 


bistoires,  wood'  cuts,  fine  copy,    PhiK  Pigoittch«t,.  sam  datc^ 
8/.  10*;6rf.    Triphook. 
Ventcuat,  Jardin  de ia  MalmaisoDyWitb  Ooe  Huadfeil and  Twenty 

beautifully  coloured  Plates,  elegantly ^  bound  in  rttsaia» .  Bans, 
1805-7.    '23/.  2s.     Triphook. 

Vere's  (Sir  Francis)  Coin  men taries^  published  by  Dillingham,  larg^ 
paper,  fine  impressions  of  the  plates,  rusdia,  rarey  Cambridge, 
1657.    9/.  19*.  6i.     Payne. 

Virgille,  Les  (Euvres  de,  translatees  de  Latin  en  Francoys,  bladb 
letter,  ruled,  Paris,  Galliot  du  Pre,  1529*    ^>  ^*     Triphook. 

■  Lea  Eneydes  de,  translatez  de  Latin  en  Franj;ois,  par  Octa* 
vian  de  Sainct  (xelai^  revues  et  cottef  par  Jchan  Divry,  bfack 
letter,  fine  copy,  morocco,  rare.  Parts,  pour  Antoine  Verar^ 
1509.     4/.     Triphook. 

Vyrgyles  Eneydos.  Here  fynysheth  the  bo&e  of  Eneydos,  cbm- 
pyied  by  Vyrgyle  whiche  bathe  be  translated  oute of latyne  int^ 
frenshe,  and  oute  of  frenshe  reduced  into  Englysshe  by  ine 
WyHim  Ca\ton  the  XXI [  daye  of  Jiiyn,  the  yere  of  our  IiOfde 
1490,  a  very  fine  and  perfect  copy,  extremely  rare;  russia.  SBVAs^ 
Evans.  *  ' 

Visconti,  II  Museo  Pio  Clenlentino,  6  vols,  plates,  Roina,  1782-98. 
24/.  3s.     Blaquier. 

Vitas  Patrum.  The  Lives  of  holy  Faderi^  lyvytige  in  deserte,  ttansr 
la  ted  out  of  Frensshe  in  to  Englysshe  by  Wyllyam  Caxtpn^  of 
Westmynstre  late  deed,  and  fynysshed  it  at  the  laste  daye  .of  'his 
lyfT,  wood  cuts,  blue  morocco, 'fine  and  perfect  cOpy,  ve|^  rare, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1495.     32/.  Us.     Payne.  ' 

**  This  is  one  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  most  magnificent  Typo- 
graphical Productions.  It  is  ornamentedi?itb  a  great  nuttMr  of 
wood  cuts."  ,  Mr.  Dibdih's  Ames,  vol,  2,  p.  49.  - 

TWENTY-THIRD  DAY'S  SALE. 
Odaw  et  Jtrfro!, 
Wither's  Psalmes  of  David,  blue  morocco,  mre,  printed  ia  the  Ni^tlier- 
lands,  l632.     3/.     Arch. 

Hearne.  T.  Livii  Foro-Juliensis  Vita  Henriet  Qninti,  larg(e<  paper, 

russia,  Oxon.  1 7 1 6.     2/;  2*.    Ed.  AyUifsrd. 
-.————  Textus    I^offensis,  large   paper,   russia,     Oxon:   IffiO. 

2/.  12*.  6rf.     Payne. 

Collection  of  Antiquarian  Discourses^  large  paper^  ired 


morocco,  Oxford,  172().     2/.  35.     Triphook. 
■ AntiiiuitiesofG!a8ionbury,hirge  paper,  russia,   Osftrd, 

1722.     4/.  4«.     Barclay.  _  .     _       .  ^ 

'  I.  large jhimI(% 


russia,  Oxford,  1724.     5/.  12*.  fi*.    Triphook. 

Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  %  vok.  large  paper,  russia^ 


Oxford,  1725.    67, 6*.    Barclay. 


^  Bibliography. 

Liber  Nker  Soaoearii,  2  vols.  Urge  paper,  uncut»  Londiui,  1 774.  1 A 

Ld,  AyMqrd. 
Anderson's  House  of  Yvcry,  2  vols,  red  morocco,  wants  one  por- 

trait,     174*2.     11/.  11#.     Triphook. 

Quarto. 

Virgille.  Les  Faitz  merveilleux  de  Virgille,  black  letter,  red  moroc-^ 
cOff  Paris,  J.  Trepperel,  sans  date.     4/.  4«.     Triphook. 

Vimlius.  This  Boke  treath  of  the  Lyfe  of  Virgilius,  and  of  his 
Deth,  and  many  Marvayles  that  he  dyd  in  his  Lyfe  Tyine  by 
Whychcraft  ancf  Nygramansy  throwgh  the  helpe  of  the  Devyls 
of  ilell,  black  letter,  wood  cuts,  extremely  rare,  Anwarpe  by 
me  John  Doesborcke,  no  date.     29^*  $'•     Triphook. 

Wakfeldi  (Roberti)  Oratiode  Laudibus  et  utilitate  trium  Linguarum 
Arabicse,  Chaldaiqse  et  Hebraicse,  inlaid,  red  morocco,  with  joints, 
rare,  Loudini  apud  Wiiiandum  de  Worde,  sine  anno.  3/.  Barclay* 

Wiuren's  Pleasant  New  Fancie  of  a  Foundling's  Device,  entitled  and 
cald  the  Nurcerie  of  Names,  very  rare,  Richard  J  hones,  1581. 
18/.  18#.     Triphook, 

Webbe*s  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,  together  with  the  Author's 
Judgment,  touching  the  Reformation  of  our  English  Verse,  ex- 
tremely rare,  from  the  Roxburghe  Collection,  russia,  John 
.Cbarlewood,15Sfi.     36/.  15«.     Hudson. 

Tries  and  Quicke  Answeres,  very   mery  and  pleasant  to  rede,  ex-^ 
tremely  rare,  morocco,  no  date.  19/.  19^.     JervU, 
'This  volume  was  re-printed  under  the  Title  of  Shakspeare's 

'   Jest- Book. 

Folio. 

Waigelii  Habitus  Praecipuorum  Populoruni  tarn  Virorum  quam  Fob- 
minarum,  Ulm,  1639.     12/.  IQs.     Triphook. 
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Wierix.     A  collection  of  Engravings  by  John  Jerome  and  Anthony 
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the  Prints  mounted  on  fine  Drawing.  Paper,  and  superbly  bound 
in  preen  morocco,  with  joints.     130/.     Payne. 

^       The  Three  Volumes  contain  Four  Hundred  and  Thirty-uipe 

.    Engravings,  very  fine  impressions,  of  the  Works  of  these  celebrated 

.'  Masters.         ,^  .. 

Lucretti  (^armiiia,  Johanqes  Rainaldus  Menuius  exscripsit.  A  very 
beautiful  Italian  Manuscript  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  upoii  vel- 
lum.   The  Initial  Letters  and  Capitals  are  exquisitely  illuminated 

/)|A  gold  »nd  colours.  Manuscripts,  of  this  Author  are  of  very  rare 
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ON  TH  E  TH  EOLOGY  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

BY  THOMAS    TAYLOR. 


' ;» 


PABT    I. 

I 

An  an  age  which  professes  to  be  so  enlightened  as  the  present, 
it  may  seem  wonderful  that  there  should  be  a  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  theology  and  mythology  of  the  Greeks;  though 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  philosopher  and  divine^  and  right  conceptions  about  them, 
in  general,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  make  a  solid  proficiency  in  classic  lore.  But  the  w^onder 
ceases  when  we  considvr  that  the  genuine  key  to  the  religion 
of  Greece  is  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  which, 
since  the  destruction  of  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  has  been  only  partially  studied,  and  imper- 
fectly understood.'  For  this  theology  was  first  mystically  and 
symbolically  pronmlgated  by  Orpheus,  was  aftervvards  disse- 
minated enigmatically,  through  images,  by  Pythagoras,  and  was 
in  the  last  place,  scientifically  unfolded  by  Plato  and  his  genuine 
disciples.  The  peculiarity  of  it  also  is  this,  that  it  is  no  less  scien- ' 
tific  than  sublime ;  and  that  by  a  geometrical  series  of  reasoning, 
originating  from  the  most  self-evident  truths,  it  develops  all  Ibe 
deified  progressions  from  the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  and 
accurately  exhibits  to  our  view  all  the  links  of  that  golden  chain, 
of  which  deity  is  one  extreme,  and  body  the  other. 

In  order  therefore,  summarily  to  unfold  this  theology,  and 
likewise  the  mythology  which  depends  on  it,  t  have  coll^cted^^ 
for  insertion  in  the  •  valuable  pages  of  the  Classical  Journal, 
from  my  numerous  publications,  such  elucidations  on  these 
subjects,  as  have  been  the  result  of  the  study,  for  nearly  forty 
years,  of  the  religion  aad  philosophy  of  Greece. 


«M»i 


*  For  a  demonstration' of  thi^,  see  my  translations  of  Proclus  on  ^is 
T'heology,  and  also  on  the  Tipaeus,  of  Platoli 
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In  the  ^t.  place,  th^t  %\hicb  is  most  admirable  in  tbu 
theology  •'  is,  that  it  produces  in  the  mind  properlj  prepared 
for  its  reception  the  most  venerable,  and  exalted  concep- 
tions of  the  great  cause  of  all.  For  it  celebrates  this  inir 
mense  principle  vas  something  superior  even  to  being  itself; 
tis  exempt  from  the  wliole  of  things,  of  which  it  is  nevertheless 
ineffably  the  source,  and  does  not  therefore  think  fit  to  enu- 
merate it  with  any  triad,*  or  order  of  beings.  Indeed,  it  even 
apologises  for  attempting  to  give  an  appropriate  name  to  this, 
principle,  which  is  in  reality  ineffable,  and  ascribes  the  attempt 
to  the  imbecility  of  human  nature,  which  striving  intently  to 
behold  it,  gives  the  appellation  of  the  most  simple  of  its  con- 
ceptions to  that  which  is  beyond  all  knowledge  and  all  con- 
ceptioB.  Hence  it  denominates  it  the  one  and  the  §ood ;  by 
the  former  of  these  names  indicating  its  transcendent  simplicity, 
and  by  the  latter  its  subsistence  as  the  object  of  desire  to  all 
beings.  For  all  things  deaire  good.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  asserts  that  these  appellations  are  in  reality  noticing 
more  than  the  parturitions  of  tlie  soul,  which,  standing  as  it  were 
in  the  vestibules  of  the  adytum  of  deity,  announce  nothing  per- 
taining to  the  ineffable,  but  only  indicate  her  spontaneous  ten- 
dencies towards  it,  and  belong  rather  to  the  immediate  offspring 
of  the  first  God,  than  to  the  first  itself. 

Hence^  as  the  result  of  this  most  venerable  conception  of 
the  supreme,  when  it  ventures  not  only  to  denominate  the 
ineffable,  but  also  to  assert  something  of  its  relation  to  other 
things,  it  considers  this  as  pre-eminently  its  peculiarity,  thiat  it 
is  the  principle  of  principles ;  it  being  necessary  that  the  charac- 

'■■}  I   I  II        III Ill 

•  «  According  to  this  theology,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  in  every^ 
order  of  things  a  triad  is  the  imnnediate  proseoy  of  a  monad.  Hence 
the  iDteiligihle  triad  proceeds  immediately  trom  the  ineffable  principle 
of  things.  Phanes,  or  intelligible  tntelleet,  who  is  the  last  of  the  intel- 
ligible order,  is  the  monad,  leader  and  producing  cause  of  a  triad,  which 
is  denoroinated  yonrog  xatvofpof,  i.  e,  intelligible  and  at  the  same  timeintet>^. 
l^ttuedi  In  like  it^anner  the  extremity  of  this  order  produces  immedl*' 
ately  from  itself  the  intellectual  triad,  Saturn,  Rhea,  and  Jupiter. 
Again,  Jupi'er,  who  is  also  the  demiurgus,  is  the  monad  of  the  super- 
tiHuiidane  triad.  Apollo,  who  subsists  at  the  extrtmity  of  the  supermun^ 
dane  order,  produces  a  triad  of  liberated  Godt.  (^m  airpxurot.)  And  the 
extremity  ottlie  liberated  order  becomes  the  monad  of  a  triad  of  mun- 
dane Gods.*  This  theory  too,  which  is  the  progeny  of  the  most  consum- 
ni«(» scMce^ 46- ifi  j>effrect  eowJonmtr with  thcibettry  of  tiie  ChsldaRmr. 
And  l)ence  it  is  ^aid  in  one  of  their  oraclvs,  **  In  every  world  s  tritd 
shine$ forth  of  which  a  monad  is  the.  ruling  principle-,*^  (^mfrtya^  n  mcm^^' 

*  See  my  translation  of  Proclus  On  the  Theology  of  Plato. 


telTistic  property  of  principle,  after  the  satiie  mafiner  as  other 
things,  should  not  begin  from  multitude,  but  should  be  collected 
into  one  monad  as  a  sumxnit,  and  which  is  the  principle  of  all 
principles.  Conformably  to  this  Proclns,  in  the  second  book: 
of  bis  treatise  on  the  theology  of  Plato  says^  with  matchless 
magnificence  of  diction :  '^  Let  us  as  it  were  celebrate  the 
fir^st  God,  not  as  establishing  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  nor  as; 
giving  subsistence  to  souls,  and  the  generation  of  all  animals  ; 
for  he  produced  these  indeed,  but  among  the  last  of  things  ;  but 
prior  to  these,  let  us  celebrate  him  as  unfolding  into  lighti 
the  whole  intelligible  and  intellectual  genus  of  Gods,  together 
with  all  the  supermundane  and  mundane  divinities —  as  the  God 
of  iftll  Gods,  the  unity  of  all  unities^  and  beyond  the  first  adyta^' 
--•as  more  ineffable  than  all  silence,  and  more  unknown  than  all 
essence. — as  holy  among  the  holies,  and  concealed  in  tfaef  inteU 
ligible  Gods."» 

The  scientific  reasoning  from  which  this  dogma* is  deduced  ier 
the  following :  As  the  principle  of  all  things  is  the  one,  it  ist 
la^essary  that  the  progression  of  beings  should  be  continued, 
and  that  no  vacuum  should  intervene  either  in  incorporeal  or 
corporeal  natures.  It  is  also  necesssary  that  every  things  which 
has  a  natural  progression  should  proceed  through  sifnilitttde; 
In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  likewise  necessary  that  every  pro- 
ducing principle  should  generate  a  number  of  the  same  order 
with  itself,  viz.  nature,  a  natural  number;  soul,  one  that  is 
psychical  (i.  e.  belonging  to  soul);  and  intillecty  an  intellectual 
number.  For  if  whatever  possesses  a  power  6i  generating, 
generates  similars  prior  to  dissimilars,  every  cause  must  delivef 
its  own  form  and  chaiacteristic  peculiarity  to  its  progeny ;  and 
before  it  generates  that  which  gives  subsistence  to  progressions 
fm  distant  and  separate  from  its  nature,  it  noFuat  constitute  things 
proximate  to  itself  according  to  essence,,  and  conjoined  with  it 
through  similitude.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  from  these  prenai* 
869,  since  there  is  one  unity  the  principle  of  the  uuivers<^  that 
this  unity  should  produce  from  itself,  prior  to  every  thing  else, 
a  multitude  of  natures  characterized  by  unity,  and  a  number  the 


"*  i.  e.  The  highest  order  of  intelligibles. 

(»>{  mat  fxff  TO  vo»jTOV  rvn  tficvy  y«voff,  «»»  U  to  vorpov  f |f <^*fvr,  vavrttc  i*  T^^S  ^^*9  ''w  J««^M*»> 
xtu  Toi/f  IV cw lio&iJtMViovi Mtairasy xai 9>s ^( •^'T* ^*^ airavTwy, xitt w'r«i'»f  iiahrr, wn 

aoM  wf  wfidifl    vitap^mi^  ayvwo-TOTifoy,  aytos  n  «yioi$,  w^j  vonT4i{  Vf^moTUHfUft^tTH^ 
St9if,  Lib.  II.  p.  139. 
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most  of  all  thbgs  allied  to  its  cause ;  and  these  natures  are  do* 
other  than  the  Gods. 

According  to  this  theology  therefore^  from  the  immense 
principle  of  principles,  in  which  all  things  causally  subsiaf, 
absorbed  in  superessential  light,  and  involved  in  unfathomable 
depths,  a  beauteous  progeny  of  principles  proceed,  all  largely 
partaking  of  the  ineffable,  all  stamped  with  theoccnlt  characters 
of  deity,  all  possessing  an  overflowing  fulness  of  good.  From 
these  dazzling  summits,  these  ineffable  blossoms,  these  divine 
propagations,  being,  lite,  intellect,  soul,  nature,  and  body^  de- 
pend ;  monads  suspended  fruin  unities,  deified  natures  pro- 
ceeding from  deities.  Each  of  these  monads  too,  is  the  leader 
of  a  series  which  extends  from  itself  to  the  last  of  things,  and 
which  while  it  proceeds  from,  at  the  same  tinie  abides  in,  and 
returns  to  its  leader.  And  all  these  principles  and'  all  their 
progeny  are  finally  centered  and  rooted  by  their  stmimits  in  the. 
nrst  great  all-comprehending  one.  Thus  all  beings  proceed 
from,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  first  being;  all  mtellecti 
emanate  from  one  first  intellect;  all  souls  from  one  first  soul; 
all  natures  blossom  from  one  first  nature ;  and  all  bodies  pro* 
ceed  from  the  vital  and  luminous  body  of  the  world.  And 
lastly,  all  these  great  monads  are  comprehended  m  the  first  one,' 
from  w  hich  both  they  and  all  their  dependmg  series  are  unfolded 
into  light.  Hence  this  first  one  is  truly  the  unity  of  unities,  the 
monad  of  monads,  the  principle  of  principles,  the  God  of  Gods, 
one  and  all  things,  and  yet  one  p^ior  to  all.  .     , 

.No  objections  of  any  weight,  no  arguments  but  such  as  are 
sophistical,  can  be  urged  against  this  most  sublime  theoryi 
which  is  so  congenial  to  the  tniperverted  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  that  it  can  only  be  treated  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt in  degraded,  barren,  and  barbarous  ages.  Ignorance  and 
impious  fraud  however,  have  hitherto  conspired  to  defame  those 
inestimable  works,^  in  which  this  and  many  other  grand  and 
important  dogmas  can  arlone  be  found;  and  the  theology  oftbe 
Greeks  has  been  attacked  will  all  the  insane  fury  of  ecclesias- 
tical zeal,  and  -  all  the  imbecil  flashes  of  mistaken  wit,  by  men 
whose  conceptions  on  the  subject,  like  those  of  a  man  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  have  been  turbid  and  wildy  phantastic and 
can/iisedf  preposterous  and  vain, 

indeed,  thut  after  the  great  incomprehensible  cause  of  all,  a 


■  ■■■■—will  lllll»»»y^MMi*WWiBW*MiWBi^»l^»»M»»»lM»MMW|^MMMMM,iM>MMMMI^»M.  ■■■ 

*  Vii.  The  phiioS'iphical  works  of  Proclus,  together  with  those  pf 
Plotlnus,  Porphyry,  lamblichus,  Syrmnus,  Ammonium,  Damascius, 
Olympiodorus,  and  Simpiicius. 
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divine  nuiltitude  subsists^  co-operating  with  this  cause  in  the 
production  and  government  of  the  universe^  has  always  been 
and  is  stiil  admitted  by  all  nations,  and  all  religions,  however 
much  they  may  differ  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  subordinate  deities,  and  tlie  veneration  which  rs  to  be  paid  to 
them  by  man;  and  however  barbarous  the  conceptions  of  some 
nations  on  tliis  subject  may  be  when  compared  with  those  of 
others.  Hence,  says  the  elegant  Maximus  Tyrius,  **  You  will 
see  one  Hccordmg  law  and  assertion  in  all  the  earth,  that  there 
is  one  God,  thevking  and  father  of  all  things,  and  many  Gods, 
sons  of  God,  ruling  together  with  him.  This,  the  Greek  says, 
and  the  Barbarian  says,  the  inhabitant  of  the  Continent,  and  he 
who  dwells  near  the  sea,  the  wise  and  the  unwise.  And  if  you 
proceed  as  far  as  to  the  utmost  shores  of  the^ ocean,  there  also 
there  are  Gods,  rising  very  near  to  some,  and  setting  very  neat 
to  others.**' 

The  deification  however  of  dead  men,  and  the  worshipping 
men  as  Gods  formed  no  part  of  this  theology  when  it  is  con- 
sidered according  to  its  genuine  purity.  Numerous  instances  of 
the  truth  of  this  might  be  addiiced,  but  I  shall  mention  for  this 
purpose,  as  unexceptionable  witnesses,  the  writings  of  Plato, 
the   Golden  Pythagoric  verses,*  and  the   treatise    of  Plutarch 


^  Ey<s  i^ot;  av  cv  'nu.vci,  y>)  OjtAo^airoy  vofxov  xtti  Xoyov,  ort  9fos  rt;  iravrwy  fian'kivg  xai 
■9r&7fip,  xai  Otoi  voXXoi,  9tov  ir»i^f,  trvytto-^foirts  9t^,  Tavrc^  %bh  o  »7vXiiv  Xeyii,  xat  o 
^uf^afog  Xiyci,  xai  o  ifTrfioivTii;  xcu  e  ^aXaTTio;,  xai  o  croipo;  xai  e  oo-of of .'  K«v  f ir4  toi/ 
MVittVou  f\Qifs  rug  niojag  xAXf»  Btoi,  roig  fxty  ay Kryjnrtg  ctyKP^  iamTm^  roi;  ^4   xecruivo^ 

fwvoj.    Dissert,  i.  Edit.  Princ, 

*  "  Diogenes  Laertius  says  of  Pyiliagoras,  That  he  charged  his  dUdplet 

^not  to  gwe  equal  degrees  of  honour  to  the  Gods  and  Heroes,    Herodotus  (ih 

Buterpe)  >ays  of  the  Greeks,  Thai  they  worshipped  Hercules  tuoways^  one  as 

an  immortal  deity,  and  so  they  sacrificed  to  him  :  and  another  as  a  Hero,  and 

fO'they  celebrated  hia  memory,     Isocrates  (Eruom,  Helen.)  <iisiihguishes 

•between  the  honors  of  Heroes  and  Gods,  when   he  speaks  of  Menelaus 

and  Hekna.     Bni  the  distinction  is  no  where  more  fully  expres^ed  than 

in  the  Greek  inscription  upon   the  statue  ofRegilia,  wtte  to  Herodes 

^tticus,  a>  Salmasius  t)>iuks,  which  Was  *^etup  in  his  temple  at  Triopium, 

and  taken  fruni  tlie  statue  nsclf  by  Sirmondus;  wher^:  it  is  siid,  That 

she  had  neither  the  honour  of  a  mortal,  nor  yet  that  which  was  proper  to  the 

Gods:  ovit  i«oo6  Qyfirotgy  aT»g  ovit 6t6ia-iy ofjLoia,    It  bcems  by  the  inscription  of 

Ilerodt-s  »iid  b>  the  testanyeui  of  Kpicieta,  extant  in  Greek  iti  the  Col- 

lection  \\  Inscriplionsy  that  it  was  in  tiie  power  oi'  particuldr  tainiiies  to 

keep  f«  s-»vh1  days  in  honour  ofsoinet»l   their  own  tauiilv,  and  to  give 

heroicai    honours  to    them.     In  that    noble  hiscription  at    \  ei  ice,    we 

Jfind,  three  (lavs  appoinitcl  every  year  to  l»e   kept,  and  a  cmfruternity 

eslablisiitd  lor   lljal.  purpose   w)ih    the   Id-ws  of    it.     Tt  e   tir^t  day  to 

be  observed  in  honour,  of  the.  Muse^,.  and  .s«iCrificeN  10  be  offered  to 

them  as  deities.    The  second  and  third  days  in  lionour  of  tbp  heroes 

of  the  family ;    between  which  honour  and  that  of  deities,  they  shewed 
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On  Uis  and  Ogiris.  All  the  works  of  Plato  indeed,  evince  (lit 
truth  of  thin  position,  but  this  is  particularly  manifest  from  faia 
Laws.  The  Golden  verses  order,  that  the  immortal  Gods  bs 
iionoured  first  an  they  are  disposed  by  law ;  aftejwarda  tb« 
illustrious  Heroes,  under  which  appellation,  the  author  of  the 
verses  comprehends  also  angels  and  dasmons  properly  so  calledj^ 
and  in  the  last  place  the  terrestrial  daemons,  i.  e.  such  good  m«D 
as  transcend  in  virtue  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  to  honour  th^ 
Gods  as  they  are  disposed  by  law,  is,  as  Hierocles  observes,  tp 
reverence  them  as  they  are  arranged  by  their  fabricator  and 
father ;  and  tbit)  is  to  honour  them  as  beings  superior  to  man. 
Hence,  to  honour  men,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  u» 
Gods,  is  not  to  honour  the  Gods  according  to  the  rank  in  which 
.they  are  placed  by  their  Creator,  for  it  is  confounding  the  divine 
with  the  human  nature,  and  is  thus  acting  directly  contrary  tQ 
the  Pythagoric  precept.  Plutarch  too,  in  his  above-mentioned 
treatise  most  forcibly  and  clearly  shows  tlie  impiety  of  worship* 
ping  men  as  Gods,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  extract : 

''Those  therefore,  who  think  that  things  of  this  kind  [i/e, 
fabulous  stories  of  the  Gods  asifdiey  were  men]  are  but  sq 
many  commemorations  of  the  actions  and  disasters  of  kings  and 
tyrants,  who  through  transcendency  in  virtue  or  power,  inscribed 
the  title  of  divinity  on  their  renown,  and  afterwards  fell  into  great 
calamities  and  misfortunes,  these  employ  the  most  easy  method 
indeed  of  eluding  the  story,  and  not  badly  transfer  things  of  evil 
report,  from  the  Gods  to  men ;  and  they  are  assisted  in  so 
doing  by  the  narrations  themselves.  For  the  Egyptians  relate^ 
that  Hermes  was  as  to  his  body,  with  one  arm  longer  than  the 
other;  that  Typhon  was  in  his  complexion  red ;  but  Orus  whiter 
and  Osiris  black,  as  if  they  had  been  by  nature  men.     Farther 


the  difference  by  the  distance  of  time  between  them,  and  the  preference 
given  to  the  other.  Bni  wherein  soever  the  difference  lay,  that  there  was 
a  disthnctian  acknowledged  among  them  appears  by  this  passage  of  Valep' 
rhis  in  his  excellent  oration  extant  inDionysiusHalicama^s.Antiq.  Rom» 
lib.  xi.  p.  696.  /  vaU^  says  he,  the  Gods  to  witness,  whose  temples  and 
altars  our  family  has  tcorshipped  vjith  common  sacrifices  ;  and  next  ajlerthem^  I 
call  the  Genii  of  our  ancestor  s^  to  whom  we  give  ^n/Tip»;  ripa;,  the  second  homurg 
■^nexito  the  Gods^  as  Celsiis  calls  those  ms vfovnuovaof  rtua;,  thf  due  honours 
that  belong  to  tHe  lower  demons.  From  which  wc  take  notice,  that  the 
Heathens  liid  not  conloaiKl  'dW  degrees  of  divine  worship,  giving  to  the 
lowest  object  the  same  which  tltey  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  celeitial 
dekies,  or  ilie  supreme  God.  So  that  if  the  distinction  ut  divine  worship 
will  excuse  from  idolatry,  the  Heathens  were  not  to  blame  for  it.V  See 
Stillingfleet's  answer  to  a  book  intitled  Catholics  no  Idolaters,  p.  510. 
515,  &c.  '  •^        » 
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»liliy  they  also. csdl  Osiris  a  commander,  and  C^emopus  a  pilot^ 
fFom  whom  they  say  the  star  of  that  name  was  denominated. 
The  ship  likewise,  which  the  Greeks  call  Argo,  being  the  image 
of  the  arli  of  Osiris,  and  which  therefore  in  honour  of  it  is  be- 
come a  constellation,  they  make  to  ride  not  far  from  Orion  and 
the  Dog ;  of  which  they  consider  the  one  as  sacred  to  Ortts, 
but  the  other  to  Isis. 

'f  i  fear,  however,  that  this  [according  to  the  proverb]  would 
be  to  move  things  immoveable,  and  to  declare  war,  i|ot  only,  as 
l^imonides  says,  against  a  great  length  of  time,  but  also  aganist 
ii)any  nations  and  families  of  mankind  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  inspiration  through  piety  to  these  Gods;  and 
would  not  in  any  respect  fail  short  of  transferring  from  heaven 
to  earth,  such  great  and  venerable  names>  and  of  thereby  shaking 
and  dissolving  that  worship  and  belief,  which  has  been  implanted 
in  almost  all  men  from  their  very  birth ;  would  be  opening 
great  doors  to  the  tribe  of  atheists,  who  convert  divine  into 
human  concerns ;  and  would  likewise  afFord  a  large  license  to 
the  impostures  of  Euemerus  of  Messina^  who  devised  certain 
memoirs  of  an  incredible  and  fictitious  mythology,'  and  thereby 
spread  evefy  kind  of  atheism  through  the  globe,  by  inscribing 
all  the  received  Gods,  without  any  discrimination ,  by  the  names 
of  generals,  naval-captains,  and  kings,  who  lived  in  remoiti 
periods  of  time*  He  further  adds,  that  they  are  recorded  in 
golden  characters,  in  a  certain  country  called  Panchoa,  at  which 
neither  any  Barbarian  or  Grecian  ever  arrived,  except  Eueme* 
iftis  alone,  who^  as  it  seems,  sailed  to  the  Panchoans  and  Tri^- 
phyllians,  that  neither  have,  nor  ever  had  a  being.  And 
tboagh  the  great  actions  of  Semiramis  are  celebrated  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  those  of  Sesostris  in  Egypt;  and  though  the 
Phrygians  even  to  the  present  time,  call  all  splendid  and  admira^ 
bie  actions  Manic,  because  a  certain  person  named  Manis,  who 
was  one  of  their  ancients  kings,  whom  some  call  Maudes,  was  a 
brave  and  powerful  man;  and  farther  still,  though  Cyrus  among 
the  Persians,  and  Alexander  among  the  Macedonians,  proceeded 
in  their  victories,  almost  as  far  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  ^artb, 
yet  they  only  retain  the  name  of  good  kings,  and  are  remembered 
as  such  [and  not  as  Gods]. 

*'  But  if  certain  persons,  inflated  by  ostenation,  as  Plato  sajrs, 
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*  Both  Arnobiiis,  therefore,  and  Minucius Felix  were  ver>  unfortunate 
fn  quoting  this  impostor  io  prove  that  the  Gods  of  the  ancients  had 
formerly' been  men. '  Vid.  Arnob.  lib.  rv.  Adversus  Geiites,  et  Minucii 
^elicis  Octavo,  p.  350. 8vo..Parisiis,  1005. 
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having  their  soul  at  one  and  the  same  time  inflamed  with  yoiitlr 
und  ignorance,  have  insolently  assumed  the  appellation  of  Grod«« 
and  had  temples  erected  in  iheir  honour,  yet  this  opinion  of 
them  flourished  but  for  a  short  time,  and  alterwards  they  were 
charged  wiih  v:inityand  arrogance,  ni  conjunction  with  impietjr- 
and  lawletts  conduct ;  and  dius. 

Like  smoke  they  flew  away  with  swift-pac*d  fate. 
And  being  dragged  from  the  temples  and  altars  like  fugitive 
slaves,  they  have  now  nothing  left  t  lem  but  their  m<muinent8 
and  tombs.  Hence  Antigonus  the  eider,  said  to  one  HermodotuSj 
who  had  celebrated  him  in  his  poems  as  the  ofl^spring  of  the  suit 
and  a  God,  "  he  uho  empties  my  close-stool-pan  knows  no  such 
thing  of  me."  Very  properly  also,  did  Lvsippus  the  sculptor 
blame  Apelles  the  painter,  for  drawing  the  picture  of  Alexan- 
der with  a  thunder-bolt' in  his  hand,  whereiis  he  had  represented 
him  with  a  spear,  the  glory  of  which,  as  being  true  and  proper, 
no  time  would  lake  away." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work  also,  he  admirably  repro* 
bates  the  impiety  of  making  the  Gods  to  be  things  inanimate,- 
which  was  very  common  with  Latin  writers  of  the  Axigiistanf 
age,  and  of  the  ages  Uiat  accompanied  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire.  But  what  he  says  on  the  subject  is  lis- 
follows :  » 

**  In  the  second  place,  which  is  of  still  greater  conse(]uence, 
men  should  be  careful,  and  very  much  afraid,  lest  before  they 
are  aware,  they  tear  in  pieces  and  dissolve  divine  natures,  into 
blasts,  of  wind,  streams  of  water,  seminations,  earings  of  landy 
accidents  of  the  earth,  and  mutations  of  the  seasons,  as  those  do 
who  make  Bacchus  to  be  wine,  and  Vulcan  flame.  Cleantfaea 
also  somewhere  says,  that  Persephone  or  Proserpine  is  the  spirit 
or  air  that  passes  ihroitgh  (fegojxeyoy)  the  fruits  of  the  earth,,  and 
is  then  slain  ^  (^oveuojEtsyov.)     And  a  certain  poet  says  of  reapers^ 

Then  v\  hen  the  youth  the  limbs  of  Ceres  cut. 
For  these  men  do  not  in  any  respect  difler  from  those  who  con- 
ceive the  sails,  ti«e  cables,  and  the  anchor  of  a  ship,  to  be  the 
pilot,  the  yarn  and  the  web  to  be  the  weaver,  and  the  bowl,  or 
the  mead,  or  tlie  ptisan,  to  be  the  physician.  But  they  also 
produce  dire  and  atheistical  opinions,  by  giving  the  names  of 
Gods  to  natures  and  things  deprived  of  sense  and  soul,  and  that 
are  necessanl)  destroyed  by  men,  who  are  in  wa^it  of  and  use 
them.  For  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  these  things  are 
Gods;  since,  neither  can  aiiy  thing  be  a. God  to  men,  which  is 
deprived,  of  soul,  or  is  subject  to  human  power.  From  these 
things  however,  we  are  led  to  conceive  those  beings  to  be  Gods, 


\ 


vho  both  oielliem  aixd  impart  them  to  iM,  and  Bupply  tbeiQ> 
perpetually  and  without  ceasm^:.  Nor  do  we  rooceive  ilitit  the 
Gods,  who  bestow  ihe>e,  are  diiferent  in  difff  rent  cuuntries,  npfj 
that  some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  ihe  Barbar.ans,  but  others  ta 
the  Grecians,  nor  that  some  are  Mouihern,  and  others  norihern  ; 
but  as  the  sun  and  mi»on^  the  heavens,  the  land,  and  the  se.a,  are 
common  to  all  men,  ye%  are  differently  deiioiiunaied  by  (iifferent 
nations ;  so  the  one  reason  that  adorns  these  things^  and  the  one 
providence  that  administers  them,  and  the  ministiunt  powers^ 
that  preside  over  all  nations,  have  different  appellations  and 
honors  assigned  them  according  to  law  by  different  countries- 
Of  those  also  that  have  been  consecrated  to  their  service,  some 
employ  obscure,  but  others  clearer  symbols^  not  without  danger 
thus  conducting  our  intellectual  conceptions  to  the  apprehen^ 
lion  of  divine  natures.  For  some,  deviating  from  the  true 
meaning  of  these  symbols,  have  entirely  slipt  into  superstition  \ 
and  others  again  flying  from  superstition  as  a  quagmire,  have 
unaware  fallen  upon  atheism  as  on  a  precipice.  Hence,  in  order 
to  avoid  these  dangers,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  resuming 
the  reasoning  of  Philosophy  av  our  guide  to  mystic  knowledge,- 
we  should  conceive  piously  of  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done  ia 
religion ;  lest  that,  as  Theodorus  said,  while  he  extended  his  ar- 
guments with  bis  right  hand,  some  of  his  auditors  received  them, 
with  their  left^  so  we  should  fall  into  dangerous  errors,  by  re« 
ceiving  wbat  the  laws  have  well  instituted  about  sacrifices  and 
festivals  in  a  manner  different  from  their  original  intention.'^ 

The  Emperor  Julian,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  appears  to  have 
been  perfectly  aware  of  this  confusion  in  the  religion  of  the 
Heathens  arising^  from  the  deification  of  men,  and  in  the  frag- 
ments of  his  treatise  against  the  Christians,  preserved  by  Cyril, 
he  speaks  of  it  as  follows :.  '^  If  any  one  wishes  to  consider  the 
truth  respecting  you  [Christians],  he  will  find  that  your  impiety 
is  composed  of  the  Judaic  audacity,  and  the  indolence  and  con^^ 
fusion  of  the  Heathens*  For  deriving  from  both,  not  that 
which  is  most  beautiful,  but  the  worst,  you  have  fabricated  a 
web  of  evils.  With  the  Hebrews  indeed,  there  are  accurate  and 
venerable  laws  pertaining  to*religion«  and  innumerable  precepts 
which  require  a  most  holy  life  and  deliberate  choice.  But. 
when  the  Jewish  legislator  forbids  the  serving  all  the  Gods,  and 
enjoins  the  worship  of  one  alone,  whose  portion  is  Jacob,  and 
Israel  the  line  of  his  inheritance,  and  not  only  sa>s  this,  but  also 
omits  to  add,  1  think,  you  shall  not  revile  the  Gods,  the  detei* 
table  wickedness  and  audacity  of  tho^e  m  after- times,  wishing, 
to  take  away  all  religious  reverence  froip  tbe  multitude^  thought 
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that  not  to  worship  should  be  followed  by  blaipbeniing  Am 
Gods.  -  lliis  you  have  alone  thence  derived  ;  but  there  is  no  a»* 
militude  in  any  thing  else  between  you  and  them.  Hence^  from 
the  innovation  of  the  Hebrews,  you  have  seized  blasphemy. to» 
wards  the  venerable  Gods  ;  hut  from  our  religion  you  have  ceti 
aside  reverence  to  every  nature  more  excellent  than  man,  and* 
the  love  of  paternal  institutes,*' 

^'  So  great  an  apprehension  indeed,  says  Dr.  Stillingfleet^' 
had  the  Heathens  of  the  necessity  of  appropriate  acts  of  diving 
worship y  that  some  of  them  have  chose^  to  die,  rather  tbaa  to 
give  them  to  what  they  did  not  believe  to  be  God.     We  have  a 
remarkable  story  to  this  piirpose  in  Arrian  and  Curtius^  concer&f 
ing  Callisthenes.     Alexander  arriving  at  that  "degree  of  vanity^ 
as  to  desire  to  have  divine  worship  given  him,  and  the  matter 
being  started  out  of  design  among  the  courtiers,    either    by 
Anaxarchus,  as  Arrian,  or   Cleo  the  Sicilian,  as  Curtius  says-; 
and  the  way  of  doing  it  proposed,  viz.  by  incense  and  prostra* 
tion ;  Callisthenes  vehemently  opposed  it,  as  that  which  would 
confound  the  difference  of  human  and  divine  worship^   whieh 
had  been  preserved  inviolable  among  them.     The  worship  of 
die  Gods  had  been  kept  up  in  temples,  with  altars,  and  imagef^ 
and  sacrifices,  and  hymns,  and  prostrations,  and  such  like ;  6ifl 
it   is  by  no  means  fitting,   says  he,  for  us  to  confound  thesB 
things,  either  by  lifting  up  men  to  the  honors  of  the  Gods,  or 
depressing  the  Gods  to  the  honors  ofmen.     For  neither  would 
Alexander  suffer  any  man  to  usurp  his  royal  dignity  by  the  vot«a 
of  men ;   how  much  more  justly  may  the  Gods  disdain  for  any 
than  to  take  their  honors  to  himself.     And  it  appears  by  Piu* 
tarch,^  that  the  Greeks  thought  it  a  mean  and  base  thing  for.any 
of  them,  when  sent  on  any  embassy  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  them,  because  this- was  only  allowed^ 
among  them  in  divine  adoration.     Therefore,  says  he,  wheo 
Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  Pelopidas  did 
nothing  unworthy,  but  Ismenias  let  fall  his  ring  to  the  ground^ 
and  stooping  for  that  was  thought  to  make  his  adoration ;  which 
was  altogether  as  good  a  shift  as  the  Jesuits  advising  the  crucifix 
to  be  held  in  the  Mandarin's  hands  while  they  made  their  adora- 
tions in  the  Heathen  temples  in  China. 

Conon*  also  refused  to  make  his  adoration,  as  a  disi^race  to 

' '  Answer  to  Catliohcs  no  Idolaters  ;  Lond.,  1676.  p.  211. 

*  Arrian.  de  Exped.  Alex.  1.  4.  et  Curt.  lib.  8. 

*  Vit.  Artaxerx.  ^iian.  Var.  hiSt.  libt  1.  c.  81. 

*  Justin,  lib.  6. 
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his  city ;  and  Isocrates*  accuses  the  Persians  for  doing  it> 
because  herein  they  showed,  that  they  despised  the  Gods  rather 
■than  men,  by  prostituting  their  honors  to  their  prince^. 
HertMi«>tiis  mentions  Sperchies  and  Biilis,  who  lotild  ol  with 
the  s^reaiest  violence  be  brought  to  give  adoration  ■  Xerxes, 
because  it  was  against  the  laws  oj  their  country  tik  gfcf  divine 
Honor  to  men?'  And  Valerius  Maximus^  says,  the  Aihenians 
put  Tirnaonras  to  death  for  doing  it ;  so  strong  an  ap|.Rehension 
had  possessed  them,  that  jthe  manner  of  worship  which  they 
used  to  their  Gods,  should  be  preserved  sacred  and  inviolable.' 
The  philosopher  Sallust  also  in  his  treatise  On  the  Gods  and  the 
World  says,  "  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  inipjety  is 
a  species  of  punishment,  and  that  those  who  have  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Gods,  and  yet  despised  them,  will  in  another  life 
be  deprived  of  this  knowledge.  And  it  is  requisite  to  make  the 
punishment  of  tl^se  who  have  honored  their  kings  as  Gods  to 
consist  in  being  expelled  from  the  Gods'."* 
•  When  the  ineffable  transcendency  of  the  first  God,  which  wa* 
considered  as  the  grand  principle  in  the  Heathen  theology,  by  its 
most  ancient  promulgators  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato, 
was  forgotten,  this  oblivion  was  doubtless  the  principal  cause  of 
dead  men  being  deified  by  the  Pagans.  Had  they  properly  di- 
rected their  attention  to  this  transcendency  they  would  have 
perceived  it^to  be  e^o  immense  as  to  surpass  eternity,  infinity, 
self-subsistence,  and  even  essence  itself,  and  that  these  in  reality 
belong  to  those  venerable  natures  which  are  as  it  were  first  un- 
folded into  light  from  the  unfathomable  depths  of  that  truly 
mystic  unknown,  about  which  all  knowledge  is  refunded  into 
ignorance.  For  as  Simplicius  justly  observes,  *•  It  is  requisite 
that  he  who  ascends  to  the  principle  of  things  should  investigate 
'whether  it  is  possible  there  can  be  any  thing  belter  than  the 
'supposed  principle  ;  and  if  something  more  excellent  is  found, 
the  same  enquiry  should  again  be  made  respecting  that,  till  we 
arrive  at  the  highest  conceptions,  than  which  we  have  no  longer 
any  more  venerable.  Nor  should  we  stop  in  our  ascent  till  we 
find  this  to.be  the  case.  For  there  is  no  occasion  to  fear  that 
our  progression  will  be  through  an  unsubstantial  void,  by  con- 
ceiving something  about  the  first  principles  which  is  greater  and 


^  Paucity r. 
.    *  Lib.  7. 

3  Lib.  6.  Cap.  3. 

*  Keti  xoXao-jwf  h    ulo^  ttvai   «5«ay  ovx    eeiriixo^     Tovf    yap  yvoyrag  9nv(,   x&i 
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more  transcendeut  than  their  nature.     For  it  is  not  possible  for 
our   conceptions  to  take  such  a  mighty  leap  as  to  equal,  and 
much  less  to  pass  beyond  the  dignity  of  the  first  principles  of 
things."     He  adds, ''  This  therefore  is  one  and  the  best  exten- 
sion [of  the  soul]  to  [the  highest]  God,  and  is  as  much  as  pas* 
sible  irreprehensible ;  viz.  to  know  firmly,  that  by  ascribing  to 
him  the  most  venerable  excellencies  we  can  conceive,  and  thf ' 
most  holy  and  primary  names  and  things,  we  ascribe  nothing  to 
him  which  is  suitable  to  his  dignity.     It  issufiicient,  however,  to 
procure  our  pardon  [for  the  attempt],  that  we  can  attribute  to 
him  nothing  superior."'     If  it  is  not  possible  therefore  to  fora 
any  ideas  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the  immediate  progeny  of  the 
ineffable,  i.  e.  of  the  first  principles  of  things,  how  much  Less 
can  our  conceptions  reach  that  thrice  unknown  darkness,  in  the 
reverential  language  of  the  Egyptians,^  \%hich  is  even  beyond 
these?  Had  the  Heathens  therefore  considered  as  they  oughjt 
this  transcendency  of  the  supreme  God,  they  would  never  hav^ 
presumed^  to  equalize   the  human  with   the  divine  nature,  and 
consequently    would    never  have    worshipped  men   as   Godi;. 
Their  theology,  however,  is  not  to  be  accused  as  the  cause  of 
this  impiety,  but  their  forgetfulness  of  the  sublimest  of-  its  dog- 
mas, and  the  confusion  with  which  this  oblivion  was  necessarily 
attended. 

In  the  last  place,  I  wish,  to  adduce  a  few  respectable  testi- 
monies to  prove  that  statues  were  not  considered  nor  worshipped 
by  any  of  the  intelligent  Heathens  as  Gods,  but  as  the  resem- 
blances of  the  Gods,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  recollection  of  a  di- 
vine nature,  and  the  means  of  procuring  its  assistance  and  favon 
For  this  purpose,  I  shall  first  present  the  reader  with  wh^t  the 
philosopher  Sallust  says  concerning  sacrifices  and  the  honors 
which  were  paid  to  the  divinities,  in  his  golden  treatise  On  the 
Gods  and  the  World.    "  The  honors,"  says  be,  "  which  we  pay  to 

*  Ka(  xfn  To»  fwi  ra;  «px,«f  »v«^«ivovt«  ^nrm,  u  ^wvarov  mat  rt  xpttr^f  xng 
vwrtOtiatis  f^rVS  «"'  'Vf^^ift  waXtv  •«'  exi;yot/  (nTtn,  ituf  ay  hq  rag  axporaraf  tnofs 
t\9uifjLsyy  wv  o'/xiTt  a^tfAyortpaf  •X^/^'T*  >«"  j^»l  9'rn<rai  my  aya^ayiy,  Ov^t  yag  ci/Xs/Sif. 
Tiw  fxn  xtyifAfiaTWfJiiy^  juKt^oVft  Tt»<»  xai  vwig/SamoyTa  rag  itpwrag  apxj^e  irtot  avrmt 
«yvoot/VTtf .  Ov  yag  Juvarov  rnkixovroy  itnitifxa  iryiin<rai  rag  nfAtrt^a;  tyyotacy  •*;  »«M- 
tfw^tjyai  T»j  a|ia  tu/v  wpu-Twy  apx*«^»  «^  ^'yw  >«»*  vitifirrnyai'  fxia  yn^  avTii  Vfog  0mv 
avaraa-is  aptcrTn,  xa»  to{  ivyaroy  «wTa«rTOf.  K«i  n/y  tyyooufxty  ayaBwy  ra  eriuyorarel 
K»i  ayiWTttT*,  xat  wptwTOi/pyt,  xat  ovojutaT*.  xat  'npnyfxara  avrui  ayanBiyrag  tthrai  fifm 
fiaiwSf  oTi  fA*iity  ayartQiixetfxty  a^toy  apxci  it  tifjuy  ttg  (rvyyyu/fAm^  r^  fxnhy  sx'tv  ttvuyvf 
wiripTifov.     Miiipln.  in  Kpti.  Knchir.  p.  *207    L«  I'd.  J67U.  8vo. 

*  Ot  the  fir>i  p  inciple,  i,a)>*  D.^^^H^cill•'  (in  M,  S.  xtfi  n^x**^)  ^*^®  Egyp- 
tians said  noj  lung,  but  celebrated  n  as  a  darkness  beyond  ail  intellec- 
tual conception,  a  thrice  unknown  darkness,  irpwrtir  a^x^y  ayt//tAytrxa0'iy, 
•TCOTWff  t/irfp  «»^y  voiltf-iy,  ff-iWTd;  dyywaTSjr,  rftf  toi/to  iTt^ufxt^wrtf. 
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the  Gods  are  performed  for  the  sake  of  our  advantage ;  and 
since  the  providence  of  the  Gods  is  every  where  extended,  a 
eertain  habitude  or  fitness  is  all  that  is  requisite  in  order  to  re- 
ceive their  beneficent  coininunications.  But  all  habitude  is 
produced  through  imitation  and  similitude.  Hence  temples 
imitate  the  heavens,  but  altars  the  earth ;  statues  resemble  life, 
and  on  this  account  they  are  similar  to  animals  ;  prayers  imitate  * 
that  which  is  nitellectual ;  but  characters,  superior  ineffable  pow- 
ers ;  herbs  and  stones  resemble  mattar ;  and  animals  which  are 
sacrificed,  the  irrational  life  of  our  souls.  But  from  all  these 
Nothing  happens  to  the  Gods  beyond  what  they  already  possess  ; 
fof  what  accession  can  be  made  to  a  divine  nature  ?  But  a  con- 
junction with  our  souls  and  the  Gods  is  by  these  means  pro- 
duced. 

**  1  think,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  few  things  con- 
cerning sacrifices.  And  in  the  first  place,  since  we  possess 
every  thing  from  the  Gods,  and  it  is  but  just  to  offer  the  first 
fruits  of  gifts  to  the  grver ;  hence,  of  our  possessions  we  offer 
the  first  fruits  through  consecrated  gifts ;  of  our  bodies  through 
jomaments ;  and  of  our  life  through  sacrifices.  Besides,  without 
sacrifices,  prayers  are  words  only;  but  accompanied  with  sacri- 
fices they  become  animated  words;  the  words  indeed  corrobo- 
rating Wey  but  life  animating  the  word^.  -  Add  too,  that  the  fe- 
licity of  every  thing  is  its  proper  perfection  ;  but  the  proper 
perfection  of  every  thing  consists  in  a  conjunction  with  its  cause. 
And  on  this  account  we  pray  that  we  may  be  conjoined  with  the 
Gods.  Since  therefore  life  primarily  subsists  in  the  Gods,  and 
there  is  also  a  certain  human  life,  but  the  latter  desires  to  be 
united  to  the  fc^rmer,  a  medium  is  required;  for  natures  much 
distant  from  each  other  cannot  be  conjoined  without  a  medium. 
And  it  is  necessary  that  the  medium  should  be  similar  to  the 
connected  natures.  Life  therefore  must  necessarily  be  the  me- 
dium  of  life ;  and  hence  men  of  the  present  day  that  are  happy, 
and  all  the  ani-ients,  have  sacrificed  animals.  And  this  indeed 
not  raslil),  but  in  a  manner  ace-  mmodaied  to  ever}  G<i(1,  with 
many  oiher  ceremonies  respecting  the  cultivation  of  divinity.'*' 

In  the'  next  place,  the  elegant  Maximus  Tyrius  admirably 
observes  C(/nceniing  the  worship  of  statues*  as  follows  :  "  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a?^  external  discourse  has  no  need,  in  order  to 
its  composition,  of  ( ertam  Phoeiiiciai),  or  Ionian,  or  Attic,  or 


*  Seecliap.  15.  :ii»d  16.  ot  iun  traii  la  I'-n  utihi>  fxrtllcni  work. 
^  See  Vol.  2.  ot  my  translation  ut  his  Dis^ertaiiuns,  Dissertat.  38.  the 
title  of  which  is,  *•  Whether  statues  should  be  dedicated  to  the  Gods?" 
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Assyrian,  or  Egyptian  rliaracters,  but  human  imbecility  devi:sed 
the;se  marks,  in  wliu  l>  inserting  itM  Hulness,  it  recovers  from  tlienr 
its  memory  ;   in  like  manner  a  divine  nature  has  no  need  of  ata- 
tucs  or  altars  ;  but  human  nature  benig  very  imbecile,  and  ws> 
much  distant  from  divinitv  a^^  earth  from  heaven,  devised  these 
symbols,  in  which  it  inserted  the  names  and  the  renown  of  the 
Gods.     Those,  therefore,  whose  memory  is  robust,  and  \iboDre 
able,  by   directly  extending  their  soul  to  heaven,  to  meet  wilb 
divinity,  have,  perhaps,^  no  need  of  statues.     This  racf  is,  how-* 
«  ever,  rare  among  men  ;  and  in  a  whole  nation  you  will  not  find 
one  who  recollects  divinity,  and  who  is  not  in  want  of  this  kind  ^ 
of  assistance,   which  resembles  that  devised  by  writing-masters 
for  boys,    w  ho  give  them  obscure  marks  as  copies  ;    by  writing, 
over  which,  their  liand  being  guided  by  that  of  the  master,   ihej' 
become,  through  memory,  accustomed  to  the  art.     It  appears 
to  me  therefore,  that  legislators  devised  these  statues  for  men^ 
as  if  for  a  certain  kind  of  boys,   as  tokens  of  the  honor  whicb 
should  be  paid  to  divinity,  and  a  certain  manuduction  as  it  were 
and  path  to  reminiscence. 

*'  Of  statues,  however,  there  is  neither  one  law,  nor  one  mode^ 
nor  one  art,  nor  one  matter.  For  the  Greeks  think  it  fit  to 
honor  the  Gods  from  things  the  most  beautiful  in  the  earth,  from 
a  pure  matter,  the  human  form,  and  accurate  art :  and  their  opi^ 
nion  is  not  irrational  who  fashion  statues  in  the  human  resem- 
blance. For  if  the  human  soul  is  most  near  and  most  similar 
to  divinity^  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  divinity  would 
invest  that  which  is  most  similar  to  himself  with  a  most 
deformed  body,  but  rather  with  one  which  would  be  atl 
easy  vehicle  to  immortal  souls,  light,  and  adapted  to  motion; 
For  this  alone,  of  all  the  bodies  on  the  earth,, raises  its  summit  . 
on  high,  is  magnificent,  superb,  and  full  of  symmetry,  neither 
astonishing    thr<)u<jh    its    magnitude,    nor.  terrible    through  its 

If 
.'  The  philo-oplier  Isidorus  was  a  man  of  this  description,  as  we  are 
informed  bv   Daiiiascsas  in  the  extracts  irum  his  life  preserved  by  Pho^ . 

tiuS.  For  I  If  >ays  of  him  :  ovrt  ra  aya'Kfxara  trpoa-xvvsif  tOi'kwv,  aXX' »|Jii  «»' 
'awTouf  rovg  Otovg  tf/ucevof,  tivw  %f  vitro (xtyovg  ov%  iv  aivroig^  aXX*  iv  awroj  rw  a7oppt|<i^, 
0,  T*  iroTf  tarn  mg  TrayTtXoff  tsyntiaitti,  ntiug  ouv  «ir'  tivravg  iiro  roiovTOvg  cvtag  ; 
tfturi  itiybj  fcvoppvirtu  xai  rourw*  wti  rig  it  aXXo;  n  ayvwo-ro^  sutt  o  toojg ;  yuti  Tiva  rovTf 
9a/(X{V,   iTa<riy  oi  'nnftaQtyrig'  tiTitiv    it  aivvaroy^  xat  vo>]erai   yt  ov^tv  (xctXKat   gaJfov, 

i.  e.  **  He  w is  ikj:  uiMmg  lo  >»d<>re  statues,  but  appr.  m  ♦  rl  "«•  Hie  Gods' 
themspl  e**,  w  <»  are  inwarfily  concealed  uo'  m  achia,  bui  in  the  c>ccult 
itself,  whatever  it  may  be,  oi^  all-perfect  i;;ij(»rance.  Huw  tlurefore  to 
them  heug  surli  did  he  approach?  Throuti;!:  vehemfni  love,  this  ^so 
being  • « cult.  Aud  what  els* ,  indeed,  rould  couduct  him  to  them,  thap  % 
love  wliici!  Is  ,Im»  unknown  ?\  What  my  meaning  is,  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced thiblove  know ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  reveal  it  by  words,  atid 
It  is  no  less  di^cult  to  understand  what  H  is/' 
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Strength,  nor  moved  with  difficulty  through  its  weiorfat,  nor 
slippery  through  its  smoothness,  nor  lepercussive  through  its- 
hardness,  nor  grovelling  through  its  coldness,  nor  precipitate 
through  its  heat,  nor  inclined  to  swim  through  its  laxity,  nor 
feeding  on  raw  flesh  through  its  ferocity,  nor  on  grass  through 
its  imbecility;  biM  is  harmonically  composed  for  its  proper 
works,  and  is  dreadful  to  timid  animals,  but  mild  to  such  as  are 
brave.,  it  is  also  adapted  to  walk  by  nature^  but  winged  by 
reason,  capable  of  swimming  by  art,  feeds  on  corn  and  fruits, 
and  cultivates  the  earth,  is  of  a  good  color^  stands  firm,  has 
a  pleasing  countenance,  and  a  graceful  beard.  In  the  resem-r 
blance  of  suth  a  body,  the  Greeks  think  lit  to  honor  the  Gods.'' 

He  then  observes,  '^  that  with  respect  to  the  Barbarians,  all 
6(  them  in  like  manner  admit  the  subsistence  of  divinity,  but 
different  nations  among  these  adopt  different  symbols."  After, 
which  he  adds,  ^*  O  many  and  all-various  statues !  of ,  which, 
some  are  fashioned  by  art,  and  others  are  embraced  through 
indigence  :  some  are  honored  through  utility,  and  others  are 
venerated  through  the  astonishment  which  they  excite;  some 
are  considered  as  divine  through  their  magnitude,  and  others 
are  celebrated,  for  their  beauty  !  There  is,  not  indeed  any  race 
of  men,  neither  Barbarian  nor  Grecian,  neither  maritime  nor 
continental,  neither  living  a  pastoral  life,  nor  dwelling  in  cities, 
which  can  endure  to  be  without  some  symbols  of  the  honor  of 
the  Gods.  How,  therefore,  shall  any  one  discuss  the  question 
whether  it  is  proper  that  statues  of  the  Gods  should  be  fabri- 
cated or  not  ?  For  if  we  were  to  give  laws  to  other  men  recent- 
ly sprung  from  the  earth,  and  dwelling  beyond  our  boundaries 
and  our  air,  or  who  were  fashioned  by  a  certain  Prometheus^ 
ignoraiit  of  life,  and  law,  and  reason,  it  might  perhaps  demand 
consideration,  whether  this  race  should  be  permitted  to  adon|;^ 
these  spontaneous  statues  alone,  which  are  not  fashioned  fropi 
ivory  or  gold,  and  which  are  neither  oaks  nor  cedars,  iior  rivers, 
nor  birds  :  but  the  risii^  sun,  the  splendid  moon,  the  variegated 
heaven,  the  earth  itself  and  the  air,  all  fire  and  all  water;  or 
shall  we  constrain  these  men  also  to  tlie  iiecessity  of  honoring 
wood,  or  stones,  or  images  ?  If,  however,  this  is  the  common 
law  of  all  men,  let  ns  make  no  innovations,  let  as  admit  the 
conceptions  concerning  the  Gods,  and  preserve  their  symbols  as 
wetl  as  their  names. 

*'  For  divinity  indeed,  the  father  and  fabricator  of  all  things^ 
is  more  ancient  than  the  sun  and  the  beavens,  more  excellent, 
than  tinie  and  eternity,  and  every  flowing  nature  ;  and  is  a  legis* 
lator  without  law,  ineffable  by  voice,  and  invisible  by  the  eyes.^ 
Not  being  able,  howeferi  to  comprehend  bis  essence,  we  apply 
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for  assistance  to  words  and  names,  to  animals,  and  figures  of 
foldy  and  ivory,  and  silver,  to  plants  and  rivers,  to  the  slinamits  of 
fiaountaihH,  and  to  streams  of  water;  desiring  nideed  ta  under-, 
stand  bib  naiure,  but  through  imbecilit)  calling  him  by  the 
names  of  such  things  as  appear  to  us  to  be  beautiful.  And  iA 
thus  acting,  we  are  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  lovers,  who 
are  delighted  with  surveying  the  images  of  the  objects  of  their 
love,  and  with  recollecting  the  lyre,  the  dart,  and  the  seat  of 
thase,  the  circus  in  which  they  ran,  and  every  thing  in  sboftp 
which  excites  the  memory  of  the  beloved  object.  What. then 
remains  for  me  to  investigate  and  determine  respecting  statues  i 
only  to  admit  the  subsistence  of  deity.  But  if  the  art  of  Phidiaa 
excites  the  Greeks  to  the  recollection  of  divinity,  honor  to 
animals  the  £gyptians,  a  river  others,  and  fire  others,  I  do  not 
condemn  the  dissonance  :  let  them  only  know,  let  them  only  love, 
let  them  only  be  mindful  of  the  object  they  adore.'' 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT  OPINIONS  WHICH 
HAVE  BEEN  FORMED  OF  CICERO. 


Extracted  from   "  The  Classical  Excursion  from   Rome   to 

ArpinOy  by  Charles  Kelsall." 

1  HAT  Cicero  was  great  in  the  genuine  acceptation  of  the  word, 
none,  I  believe,  save  Dio  Cassius,  have  ventured  to  question. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  nevertheless  always  sub* 
sisted  as  to  the  degree  of  applause  which  is  his  due. 

Most  critics  join  in  condemning  his  political  conduct;  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  he  observed  with  respect  to  the  parties  of 
Caesar  and  Pompeiiis ;  some  even  have  ventured  to  censure  his 
eloquence;  but  those  who  have  presumed  to  question  his  oratorical 
powers,  are  very  few  when  compared  with  the  arraigners  of  his 
political  career. 

Of  his  detractors,  Dio  Cassius  stands  in  the  first  rank ;  but  the 
spleen,  with  which  he  attacks  the  character  of  the  orator,  will  fail 
to  have  weight  with  those  who  reflect  that  Dio  flourished  under 
Alexander  Severus,  an  emperor  who  has  been  cited  by  Machiavelli 
as  the  most  adroit  in  establishing'  liis  power  by  what  the  French 
call  les  mtu^es  sourdes.  The  degree  of  credit  therefore  which  we 
ban  altiuh  to  Dio,  when  he  handles  the  character  of  any  great 
assertor  of  liberty,  may  be  lanlaniouni  to  what  we  should  besto# 
on  anjf  of  the  hirelings  of  France,  who  wrote  what  they  call  hiV 
tory,  during  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon :  ob  metum  falsi.    The 
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Vulgirity  of  liis  mind  is  conspicuous  in  the  sentence  quoted  by 
Middleton:  '*  Cicero's  father  was  a  fniler^  who  earned  his  sdb^ 
sistence  by  pruning  other  peopled  vines  apd"  olives;  he  was  born 
and  bred  among  the  scourings  of  ol<t  clothes,  and  the  filth  of 
dunghills;  he  was  master  of  no  one  liberal  science;  neither  did  he 
ever  do  any  thing  worthy  a  great  man,  or  an  orator;  he  prostituted 
his  'wife,  trained  up  his  son  in  drunkenness,  committed  incest  with 
his  own  daughter,  and  adultery  with  Cerellia,  whom,"  as  Middleton 
remarks,  '*  he  acknowledges  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  seventy 
years  old."  A  testimony  like  the  above  can  surely  have  no 
weight.' 

Plutarch,  whose  known  partiality  to  the  Greeks  renders  what 
he  says  in  favor  of  the  Romans  more  valuable,  roust  nevertheless 
be  read  with  caution.  He  appears  to  hurry  over  the  leading  fea» 
Hires  of  Cicero's  career,  and  dwells  at  large  on  repartees,  or  anec- 
idotesfof  secondary  import,  with  the  fear,  we  should  almost  surmise, 
of  the  Roman  proving  superior  to  his  Athenian  rival.  It  is  pretty 
obvious  that  the  biographer  of  Chaeronea  was  not  partial  to  Ci- 
cero.* J 

Of  his  cotenaporaries,  who  generally  entertained  a  high  opinion 
of  him^  Lentulus  in  one  of  his  despatches  from  Asia  says  i"  divina 
tna  m$ns. 

Brutus  and  Calvus  thought  his  eloquence  too  redundant  and 
Asiatic.  But  the  first  thought  highly  ot  him  in  other  respects,  and 
for  a  stoic,  confers  a  high  elogium  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus : 
*' omnia  fecisse  Ciceronem  optimo  animo  scio;''  and  in  another  to 
the  orator,  speaking  of  the  Philippics :  "  nescio  animi  an  ingenii  tui 
laus  major  in  his  libellis  contineatur."^  > 

Cassius,*  whose  testimony  is  of  high  value,  confers  in  seven  words 
a  high  panegyric:  *'  estautem  tua  togtf  omnium  armis  felicior."^ 

Curie,   who   figures  in   his  correspondence,  called  his  consulate 
an  Apotheosis.     Julius  Caesar  said  that  Cicero  effected  more  by- 
his  eloquence  than  all  the  other  Romans  by  force  of  arms ;  Hor- 
tensius,    that   his  sovereign   talent    lay    in  touching  the    heart; 
Aufidius  Bassus,  that  his  eloquence  was  so  rare  that  he  seemed 


^  "Diune  in  cid  che  apparliene  alia  fedelt^  inoltl  in  lui  la,  vurrebbon 
maggiore ;  ed  ultre  i  prudigj  ch*  egli  ciecamenie  adoitii,  le  atciise  con 
cui  egli  ha  cercato  di  oscurar  la  fama  di  Cicerone,  di  C'a>bio,  e  di  altri 
avuti  fra*  Runiani  in  grandissima  stima,  pare  che  eel  dimohitino  o  bu- 
giardo  caltmniatore,  o  scrittore  non  ben^  ln^ormaro/^)bse^ve^  the  learned 
Tiraboschi 

*  On  peiii  reprocher  a  Plularque  de  ne  s'^tre  pas  assez  6Ui  du  sur  le 
temps  le  fiiii>  brillaiit  de  la  vie  de  Cic^ron,  qui  joua  pendant  quelque 
temps  le  piemier  r61e,  et  qui  eiait  la  seule  ressource  de  ia  K^publique. 
M§m.  de  TAcad.  des  Ins.  Tom.  vii. 

3  Famil.  xiv.  ep.  3.  Brut,  ad  Atti  ep.  If.  and  Brut,  ad  Cic.  ep.  5. 

4  Famil.  xii.«p.  13. 
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expressly  born  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country  :  '*  vir  natus  ad 
neipubliese  saluttm,  qua;  diu  defensa  et  admiuibtrata,  in  senectute 
deiuum  t*  manlbu!)  f  jus  tlabitur."  ' 

Creiiiutiu!)  Conlus,  au  historian  of  Rome,  quoted  by  Seneca,, 
said  speaking  of  Cicero  :  "  vides  credendam  ejus  non'  sotum  mag-- 
nitudinem  virlutuni,  &ed  eliaui  multitudiueni  ctnspiciendam/' 

Asinius  INdlio,  the  same,  1  believe,  who  figures  in  one  t>C 
Virgil's  eclogues,  has  left  a  testimony  respecting  Cicero,  which 
has  been  highly  praised  by  Seneca :  "  Hujus  ergo  viri  tot  tantisque 
operlbus  luan^uris  in  ouiue  cevum,  prasdicare  dc  ijigenio  atqu» 
industria  supervacuum  est.  £i  quideni  facies  decora  ad  senectiw 
tem,  prosperaque  permausit  valet udo ;  tuni  pax  diutina,  cujuf 
instructus  erat  artibus,  conti<:it.  Namque  a  prisca  severitale  jii- 
dicis  exacti  maximorum  noxiorum  niultitudo  provenit,  quoi. 
obstrictos  patrocinio  incoiumes  plerosque  habebat.  Jam  felrcii- 
sima  cousulatus  ei  sors  petendi,  et  gerendi  magna  munera,  de&iii> 
consilio,  industriaque ;  utinam  moderatius  secundas  res,  et  fortius- 
adversas  ferre  potuisset !  Nan»que  utraeque  cum  venerant  el,: 
mutari  eas  non  posse  rebatur.  Inde  sunt  invidiae,  tempestates/ 
coortse  graves  in  eum,  certiorque  inimicis  aggrediendi  tiducia  ; 
majore  enim  siipultales  appetebat  animo,  quam  gerebat^  Sed^ 
quando  mortalium  nulla  virtus  perfecta  contigit,  qua  ni^or  -pars. . 
vitas  atque  ingenii  stetit,  ea  judicandnm'  de  homine  est.  Atque 
ego  ne  miserandi  quidem  exit  us  eum  fuisse  judicarem,  nisi  ips^ 
tarn  miseram  mortem  putasset.'^ 

Cornelius  Nepos  styled  him  "  vir  prudentiae  divinae.''  Sallust,' 
from  his  well-known  hatred  of  the  orator,  seems  to  speak  as  little 
as  possible  of  him  in  the  Bellum  Catilinarium. 

Titus  Livius  expresses  himself  respecting  Cicero  with  his  usual 
dignity  ;  though  he  does  not  confer  much  of  a  panegyric:  '*  vixit: 
tres  et  sexaginta  annos,  ut  si  vis  abfuisset,  ne  immatura  quidem  mors 
videri  possit ;  ingenium  et  operibus  et  praemiis  operum  felix  :  ipse 
fortunae  diu  prospers,  et  in  longo  tenoVe  felicitatis,  magnis  interim 
ictus  vuineribus,  ruina  partium  pro  quibus  steterat,  filiae  morte,  exitu 
tarn  tristi  atque  acerbo,  omnium  adversorum,  nihil  ut  viro  dignum 
erat  tulit,  praeter  mortem,  quae  vere  aestimanti  minus  indigna 
videri  potuit,  quod  a  victore  inimico  nil  crudelius  passurus  erat,' 
quod  ejusdem  fortunas  compos  ipse  fecisset.  Si  quis  tanien  vir- 
tutibus  vitia  pensarit,  vir  magnus,  acer,  memorabilis  fuit,  et  in 
cujus.laudes  sequendas  Cicerone  laud  a  tore  opus  fuerit."* 

The  high  opinion  which  Augustus  entertained,  burst  forth  in 
spite  of  himself,  when  he  saw  the  works  of  the  orator  in  the  hands 
of  his  grandson. 

The  testimonies  of  Plinius,  Valerius   Maximus,   Velleius  Pater- 
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cuius,  Catullus,  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  Juvenal,  Cornelius  Severus,. 
St.  Jeroni,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Cassiodorus,  convey  tributes  of 
ujjuiixcd  applause  to  Cicero. 

Quintilian  calls  him  '*  coelestis  vir." 

The  celebrated  simile   of  Longinus  illustrative  of  the  different 
character  of  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  and  DemosthejieSy  makes  us 
regret  that  he  did  not  pursue  the  parallel  further. 
.  Aulus  Gellius,   after  making   remarks  on  the  rhetorical  powers 
of  the  principal   Roman  orators,   shows  that  perfection  in  the  art . 
wa«  re^ervecl  for  Cicero.'  -  '       . 

Lactantius,  the  Christian  Cicero,  as  he  is  called,  had  evidentljr 
a  high  idea  of  his  Pagan  prototype  :  "  non  tantum  perfectus  orator> 
sed  philosophus  fuit."* 

Arnobii\s  proves  his  sentiments  in  his  reply  Xq  those  who  pro- 
posed burning  the  works  of  the  orator,  because  they  thought  them 
obstacles  to  the  pi^^ress  of  philosophy  :  **  intercipere  scripta  et 
publicatam  velle  submergere  iectionem,  non  est  deos  d^fendere, 
sed  veritatis  testimonium  timere.'' 

Saint  Augustine  appears  to  have  admired  his  eloquence,  but 
not  the  complexion  of  his  mind  :  ''ejus  linguam  fere  omnes  miran- 
tur,  pectus  non  ita."' 

Petrarch  was  not  less  struck  with  the  cast  of  his  mind,  than  with 
the  grandeiir  of  his  eloquence  :  ''  interdum  non  Paganum  philoso*' 
phum,  sed  apostolum  loqui  putes,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters; 
and  in  his  Triumph  of  Fame  :  * 

"  Ed  uno  al  cui  passar  Terba  tioriva, 

Questo  e  quel  Marco  Tulho  in  cui  si  mostra 
Chiaro  quanto  eloquenza,  e  frutti,  e  fiori, 
Questi  son  gK  occhi  deila  lingua  nostra." 

Sebastiauo  Corrado,  an  Italian  critic/  in  his  dialogue  intitled 
QuiBstura,  which  is  an  inquiry  into  the  life  and  character  of 
Cicero,  vindicates  him  with  warmth  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon 
him  by  Plutarch  and  Dio.  He  concludes  his  remarks  with  these 
words:  ''non  omnibus  ego,  sed  singulis  ita  prsefero,  ut  audeam 
pene  dicere  a  condito  orbe  nemineni  fuisse,  quern  prorsus  cum 
Cicerone  conferre  possumus." 

In  the  Magliabecchi  library  at  Florence,- 1  felf  in  with  a  small 
publication,  printed  at  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century,  intitled 
Cicero  rehgatus  et  Cicero  revocatus.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue 
held  by  three  Venetian  gentlemen  at  Belinzona,  on  the  demerits 
and  merits  of  the  orator.     Thi- first  part,   after  colleitiug  all   the 
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»bvse  that  can  be  mustered  against  him,  closes  with  a  deelree  to 
banish  him,  and  fine  those  who  shall  study  his  works ;  the  se- 
cond colhcts  panegyrics  from  all  quarters,  and  the  dialogue 
closes  with  rescinding  the  decree  of  his  banishment,  and  bearing 
his  statue  in  trinmph. 

The  opinion  of  Erasmus  is  singular.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  inveighed  against  Cicero  ;  -  but  in  roaturer  age,  he  changed 
his  sentiments,  and  entertained  an  opinion  of  him  bordering  on 
idolatry:  "  me  iegentem  sic  afficere  solet  M.  Tullius,  praesertim 
ubi  de  bene  vivendo  disserit,  ut  dubitare  non  possim,  quin  illud 
pectus  unde  ista  prodierint)  aliqua  divinitas  occuparit/'^ 

It  appears  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  certain  rage  of  ad- 
miration for  Cicero  seized  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
court  of  Leo  X.^  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Buonamico  and 
Bembo.  Erasmus  undertook  to  write  down  this  enthusiasm, 
which  it  must  be  acknowledged  was  carried  f5  excess.  He  en- 
gaged Budseus  in  the  controversy.  Erasmus  was  anathematized 
by  the  Ciceronians,  for  having  afhrmed  at  the  age  of  twenty,  that 
a  perusal  of  Cicero's  works  annoyed  him,  and  that  St.  Jerom 
wrote  better  Latin.  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  disgraced  himself  in  the 
contest,  by  heaping  upon  Erasmus  the  most  opprobrious  epithets ; 
which  were  repeated  by  one  Dolet,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  burnt 
alive  at  Paris,  convicted  of  irreligion,  A.  D.  1546.  The  dispute 
made  so  much  noise  in  the  literary  world,  that  a  history  of  the 
civil  tear  between  the  party  of  Erasmus  and  the  Ciceronians  was 
written  by  a  learned  man  of  the  day,  but  never  published.  This 
literary  affray  terminated  as  it  ought,  by  contining  the  public 
admiration  for  the  orator  within  reasonable  bounds.  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger  conveys  a  warm  panegyric  in  his  Philippic  against 
Erasmus  ;  "ejusscripta  sunt  ejusmodi,  ut  in  ipsis  illius  etianinum' 
mens  spuret,  atque  is  genius,  qui  arcanam  quandam  efferat  ener- 
giam." 

Joseph  Scaliger  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  eloquence,  But  a 
poor  one  of  his  philosophical  works  :  **  libros  omnes  philosophicos 
Ciceronis  nihil  facio ;  nihil  enim  in  iis  est,  quod  doceat,  demon* 
stcet,  et  c(»^at,  nihil  Aristotelicuni." 

Cardinal  Du  Perron  said :  ''  il  y  a  plus  en  deux  pages  de 
Cic6ron,  qu'en  dix  de  Seneque;  il  y  a  plus  en  une  ^pitre  de 
Cic^ron,  qu'eu  dix  de  Pline.  La  r^publique  de  Rome  n'a  rien 
d'egal  a  elie,  que  Teloquence  de  Ciceron."* 

But  ot  all  the  moderns,  Conyfr^  Middleton  has  done  Cicero 
the  fullest  ju^dtict; ;  though  perhaps  he  may  sometimes  be  taxed 
with  biin^  too  enthusiastic  in  his  favor.  He  usually  endeavours 
to  exalt  the  orator  at  the  expense  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  other*; 
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iu  matters  too  of  inferior  importance,  and  in  cases  wherejn  f^m 
the  sudden  and  rapid  phases  which  politicHi  affairs  then  a^-  umedit 
we  ma^^  presuuie  that  Cicero  was  as  often  in  the  wrqu^  as  the 
others.  The  sincere  and  philosophical  Atticus  is  iioi  spared ; 
he  IS  in  general  too  cold  in  his  friendship  for  MiddUton  Twho 
would  have  him  speed  p<»st-baste  from  \ttica  to  Arpiuuiii,  on 
the  reception  of  any  queriilous  letter.  In  spile  of  these  few  blem- 
ishes, his  work  remains  a  standard*  specimen  of  biography,  and 
perhaps  the  most  perfect,  that  the  ^iglisli  language  can  show. 

It  may  be  wished  that  he  had  devoted  anoth«'r  section  to  an 
analysis  of  the  orat(»r's  works.  We  can  only  conclude  that  of 
such  volume  was  tiie  heart,  of  juch  force  and  exuberance  was 
the  genius  of  Cicero,  that  Middleton,  though  a  very  superior 
man,  had  neither  energy  nor  time  sutticient  tor  tlie,  undertaking, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  philosophical  Ba>le  did  not 
handle  the  life  of  Tullius.  I{i  one  of  his  iiotes  to  the  article 
TttZ/ia,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  worjd  has  been  deprived  of  the 
finest  of  the  orator's  woiks.  The  high  opinioq,  which  that 
emiqent  critic  entertains  ot  Cicero,  is  one  of  the  very  few  points 
in  which  he  is, not  sceptical. 

F6n4lon,  in  his  Dialogue  on  Eloquence,  prefers  with  judgment 
the  later  to  the  earlier  orations  ;  and  though  he  bestows  the  palm 
of  superiority  on  Demosthenes,  he  withholds  not  a  lyarm  enco-> 
mium  from  his  rival ;  iu  which  opinion  D*Auger^  the  French  trans^ 
lator  of  Demosthenes,  seems  to  coincide. 

Rapin,  in  the  -best  parallel  that  has  been  written  between  th^ 
Athenian  and  Roman  orators,  is  of  opinion  that  the  elpquence  of 
Cicero  is  better  adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  populace,  than  that  of  Demosthenes. 

The  Abb^  D'Olivet  was  so  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of 
Cict;ro,  that  he  not  only  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  tq 
commenting  his  works,  but  felt  irritated  if  any  body  urged  ^ny 
thing  against  his  favorite  author. 

Quite  the  reverse  Montesquieu ;  who,  in  his  parallel  between, 
Cato  and  Cicero,  says  that  virtue,  in  the  latter  was  merely  axL. 
accessary  ;  that  with>a  dazzling  genius,  he  possessed  a  common 
mind ;  that  he  was  incapable  of  filling  the  first  station  h\  the^ 
republic,  during  the  rage  of  a  civil  waTs  that  he  only  wished  its 
salvation,  to  procure  applause  for  himself;  seeing  things  always 
'*  k  travers  de  cent  petites  passions.'" 
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*  Graudeur  et  D^cad.  des  Rumains.  He  found  it  eas.v  to  write  this 
in  his  snug  retreat  at  Bordeaux.  What  sort  uf  pas^^ions  would  he  have 
mustered  before  the  Verre>,  tlie  Piso.«,  tlie  Caiiliues,  the  Aiitonii? — 
Grand  Prtsident,  tu  aurais  iU  krase, — He  seems  however  to  make 
asort  ofafne/»(/e  honorable   for  the  above  assertion  in  his  "Penieei  JDi- 
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Blair,  in  his  valuable  I  ecture9»  analyses  his  oratory  with  ft 
judicious  and  temperate  admiration  |  hut  agrees  with  F6n6Ioil 
in  preferring  Demosthenes  even  as  a  popivlar  onttor. 

We  may  infer,.  I  think,  from  the  works  of  Laharpe,  certainly 
one  of  the  first  critics  of  the  last  century,  that  he  preferred 
Cicero  upon  the  whole  to  Demosthenes  as  an  orator. 

D'Azara,  late  Spanish  ambassador  at, Paris,  not  only  translated 
Middleton  into  his  own  masculine  dialect,  but  embellished  bit 
production  with  engravings  from  valuable  busts  and  medals ;  h« 
added  moreover  interesting  annotations,  which  declare  a  mind 
almost  immersed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  various  excellencies 
of  Cicero. 

Voltaire  was  lavish  of  his  admiration;  and  entertained  even  a 
high  opiniou  of  his  poetical  talents :  "  Y  a-t-il  rien  de  plus  bean 
que  les  vers  qui  nous  sont  restes  de  son  poeme  sur  Marius?'' 
'  Rousseau  thought  him  nothing  but  a  declaimer.  His  opinion 
however,  one  way  or  the  other,  is  not  of  much  import ;  for  though 
ft  man  of  ardent  imagination,  and  fine  wit,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  duly  that  steadiness  of 
principle,  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  great  statesman  and' 
lawyer. 

Burke,  in  more  than  one  of  his  orations,  bursts  forth  with  en- 
comiums strongly  pronounced. 

Not  so  Fox  ;  whose  opinion  as  to  his  character,  though  not  as 
to  his  eloquence,  conveys  but  a  cautious  and  cold  approbation ; 
whether  from  thinking  that  he  already  enjoyed  his  full  share  of 
celebrity;  whether  from  disgust  at  certain  passages  in  his  works, 
betraying  self-conceit  ;  whether  from  an  habitual  scepticism  oil 
historical  topics  in  general,  uncertain.' 

Of  all  those,  who  have  discussed  the  political  affairs  of  Rome, 
Hook,  in  his  History,  has  done  more  to  detract  from  Cicero's 
merit  than  any  other.  Had  he  not  been  a  learned  man,  his  re- 
marks would  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  Ingenious  as  many  of  his 
notes  are,  a  fixed  determination  to  lower  TuUius  in  the  public 
estimation  is  btit  too  apparent.     It  is  amusing  to  trace  the  pains 


vertet ;  in  which  he  says:  "  Ciceron,  selon  moi,  est  un  des  plus  grands 
tsprits  qui  aient  jamais  ete;  Tame  toujours  belle,  lorsqu'elle  n'etait 
pas  faible." 

»  The  political  career  of  Fox  corresponded  in  the  essentials  with 
the  Ronran  orator's.  Greatly,  however,  as  England  is  indebted  to  his 
noble  exertions,  it  is  incontestable  that  he  was  neither  so  great  an  orator, 
neither  did  he  move  in  so  arduous  a  sphere,  neither  had  he  the  legal 
attainments,' or  so  much  philosophical  grandeur  as  Cicero;  neither  did 
he  purchase  his  fame  with  so  much  sufrerine;  or  personal  hazard.  In  ona 
point,  and  in  one  alone,  he  was  superior  to  Cicero ;  and  that  was  in  rarely 
'alluding  to  himself^  and  when  he  did;  in  doing  it  with  modesty. 
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wfaieh  he  fakes  to  harpoon  Him  with  liis  spleen^  and  ctit  him  up 
piece-meai  for  the  market.  The  fish,  however,  thut  he  encoun- 
ters is  too  great ;  the  hook  has  little,  or  no  hold.  . 

The  orator  also  appears  to  be  no  great  favorite  with  Melmoth  ;  . 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  elegant  version  of  the  Epistoks 
Familiares,  He  dwells  with  apparent  satisfaction  on  contra- ' 
dictory  passages  ;  and  draws  therefrom .  positive  conclusions 
prejuaicial  to  the  orator,  without  making  due  allowances  for  the 
possif>iltty  of  tlie  loss  of  any  intermediate  letters ;  for  the  rapid 
alterations  to  which  public  affairs  were  subjected,  from  the 
extraordinary  ciiaracters  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius ;  which  proba- 
bly made  Cicero  appear  one  day  hasty  or  weak,  while  the  next 
might  prove  him  to  haVe  been  in  the  same  ca^e  temperate  and 
jildicious. 

Lord  Boiingbroke,  in  his  treatise  on  Exile,  seems  to  look  dowq 
on  the  Man  of  Arpinum  with  a  mixed  sentiment  of  pity  and 
contempt.  It  is  true  that  he  seizes  him  in  the  most  vulne- 
rable part,  which  is  his  conduct  during  banishment.  That  it  had 
nothing  of  the  firnmess  of  the  Stoa,  the  well-known  letters  to 
Terentia  abundantly  prove.  But  was  Lok-d  Boiingbroke  an 
adequate  judge  of  Tullius  in  this  case  ?  Did  he  ever  come  in 
contact  with  such  a  powerful  desperado  as  Clodius  ?  Could  his 
retreat  in  Orleans  be  put  it)  competition  with  the  exile  of  Cicero 
at  Thessalonica  ?  Did  he,  after  having  rescued  his  country  from 
"a  formidable  conspiracy,  reap  as  a  reward,  "the  sale  of  his  estates, 
the  burning  of  his  palace,  the  separation  of  his  wife  and  children, 
himself  houseless,  defenceless,  and  driven  from  place  to  place  like 
the  meanest  outcast?  If  he  did,  and  showed  that  firmness  in  his 
reverses,  which  he  lauds  at  the  expense  of  Cicero,  his  criticism 
would  not  fail  to  have  due  weight.  Henry  St.  John-!— Though 
your  periods  may  be  more  Ciceronian  than  those  of  other  English 
writers,  posterity  will  compel  you  to  stand  on  even  ground,  before 
you  can  presume  to  turn  up  your  nose  at  Tullius  in  exile. 

Of  all  the  charges  which  have  been  urged  against  Cicero,  one 
too  which  has  obtained  no  trifling  credit,  that  of  cowardice  ap- 
pears to  stand  on  the  slenderest  fcMindation.  Let  us  briefly  re- 
capitulate the  leading  actions  of  his  life,  not  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  place  them  in  a  new  point  of  view,  but  tiiat  those, 
who  persist  in  thinking  him  a  poltrogn,  may  strive  to  reconcile 
as  they  can  those  acts,  at  one  glance,  with  their  opinion. 

Not  then  to  insist  on  the  extraordinary  imlustry  of  his  juvenile  > 
years,  which  enabled  him  at  the  ai»e  of  sixteen  to  discuss,  in  the 
^eseiice  of  the  iir^t  lawyers  of  Kome,  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  an  oraior,  and  which  if  not  actual  courage,  niubt  have  depend- 
ed on  a  quality  of  mind  very  nearly  allied  to  it ;  we  find  him, 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  his  legal  career,  traversing 
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all  Sicily  on  foot,  braviu^  at  ev4*ry  step  the  agents  and 
of  Verreii ;  and  ■  not  oiilv  at  the  ininiint^nt  |M*hl  of  his  life  pn>- 
ciirinff  niHieriHU  Tor  the  most  bplendi<l  ftpt'cimens  of  toreii>ic  elch 
quenci-  extaut,  hut  thereby  entailing  on  his  own  head  the  haired  and 
maledictions  of  more  than  half  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.— Fifit 
proof  of  his  cowardice. 

AfttT  the  promulgation  of  Otho's  law,  which  assif^ned  sepaimte 
teats  in  the  theatre  to  the  equestrian  order,  Cicero,  as  s^ion  M 
informed  of  the  disturbance  which  consequently  en9ued,  and  of 
the  blows  L>i% en  and  received  by  the  partisans  and  oppo^en  of 
the  law,  entered  the  theatre  in  his  toga  consuiarig^  orilec(:d  the 
spectators  to  fallow  him  forthwith  to  the  temple  of  Bellonii.  cbAl- 
tised  theui  there  with  the  valor  of  his  tongue,  and  so  wroagbt 
upon  them  with  his  eloquence,  that  they  not  only  returned  iu.  order 
to  the  theatre,  but  vied  with  the  knights  themselves  in  conferring 
applause  on  that  Otho,  whom  just  before  they  had  oyerwhelaiad 
with  hisses. — Second  proof  of  his  cowardice. 

We  almost  feel  a  repugnance  in  ad  veiling  to  the  well-knowp 
particulars  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  sounding,  as  tbey  dq» 
in  the  ears  of  every  school- boy;  to  his  unwearied  exertions  in 
detecting  and  punishing  the  most  nefarious  project  ever  conceived 
to  undermine  the' settled  order  of  a  state.  Neither  the  nuaibcr» 
nor  ferocity  of  the  conspirators,  many  of  whom  were  of  ,the 
^mt  families,  nor  the  suspicion  of  Caesar  himself  being  privy  4ip 
the  plot,  nor  the  conciousness  of  his  own  head  being  destiuefd  for 
amputation,  could  deter  him  from  laying  open  the  whole  cooaii^ 
racy  in  five  splendid  orations,  and  thereby  proving  himself  not  merely 
the  most  energetic  civil  chief  magistrate  that  ever  acted  oa.a 
similar  emergency,  but, '  as  the  repulse  of  Catiline  from  PiaeoeatiK 
fhowed,  an  active  and  intelligent  military  officer : 

«« ,     galeatum  ponit  ubiqu^ 

Praesidium  attonitis^  et  in  on^ni  gente  laborat/' 

Thb  then  must  pass  for  the  third  proof  of  his  cowardice ;  which 
shall  be  further  corroborated  by  the  prompt  measures  which  ^ 
tpok  to  punish  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  under  his  own  eyes ;  a 
daring  expedient,  and  only  justifiable  from  the  imminent  dangeri 
which  beset  the  republic' 

The  fourth  shall  be  the  incontestable  evidence  that  we  possess 
of  his  having  directed  the  artillery  of  his  eloquence  agaias'f  t^e 
most  opulent,  iniquitous,  ami  powerful  individuals.  The  Venrei, 
the  Pis>os,  the  Clodii,  the  Gabinii,  the  Antonii, 


'  AccurdiiiiT  to  Appiaii,  Cicero,  at  th<^  head  «  f  snuie  iroopsy  secureil 
their perbuns, and  then  returned  to  the  senate,  lo  <i<  cidi  k  -peci lugthem  ; 
if  so,  he  was  io  perfect  order :  but  supposing  he  was  not,  wasJie  not 
chiefmagistrate  in  a  crisis  of  unexampled  difficulty  ?—>Appian.  ii.  c.  i» 


whhh  AOM  bten  farmed  itf deer 0.      IIS 

.'*  ••■——— —ffferentet  navibui  alris 

Occulta  spolta,  et  plures  de  pace  triarophos/' 

^ere  puiioned  down  hand  and  foot^  by  the  infectives  of  this  nota* 
Ue  poltroon.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  vigor  of  heart  and  infeilecty 
on  which  the  delivery  of  hi»  extemporaneous  debating  speeches 
must  have  depended,  nor  on  the  boldness  with  which  he  faced 
the  people,  to  dissuade  them  from  accepting  the  law  piioposed  by 
RuUus»  a  law  best  calculated  of  all  others  to.  foment' their.fe.verx>ii^ 
{msnions  ;  nor  on  the  spirit  which  he  showed  at  the  siege  of  Plq- 
denessus,  where  there  appears  at  least  to  have  been  some  smart 
skirmishing,  let  us  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
6f  his  death,  which  in  the  opinion  of  his  detractors^  aiford  abun- 
daat  proofs  of  his  pusillanimity.    ^ 

We  find  from  Plutarch,  that  he  was  at  Tusculanum,  when  the 
news  of  his  being  included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirate 
reached  him.  He  and  his  brother  Quintus  immediately  betook 
themselves  to  the  Asturaii  villa;  but.  not  having  made  tl>eir 
final  arrangements,  on  the  road  they  agreed  to  separate,  after 
many  demonstrations  of  reciprocal  affection ;  Quintus,  to  retura 
to Tusculanum,  to  procure  necessaries  for  the  voyage;  Marcus, 
fo  provide  by  the  sea-shore,  a  vessel  for  their  escape.  In  the 
interval,  Quintus  appears  to  have  been  killed.  Marcus,  having 
found  a  boat  at  Astura,  embarked  with  the  view  of  dropping  down 
to  his  Formian  villa  ;  but  his  stomach  being  discomposed  by  the 
ttiotion  of  the  vessel,  he  was  put  On  shore  near  the  Circeiau  pro- 
montory, {Punta  di  Terracina.)  Here,  it  is  true,  he  passed  anight 
in  cruel  agitation  ;  and  the  next  morning  he  walked  about  twelve 
miles  on  the  via  Appia  towards  Rome,  with  the  view  of  falling  by 
his  own  hand  in  the  palace  of  Octayius.  Here  again  he  appears 
to  have  been  nerplexed  by  doubt;  for  the  thought,  which  came 
across  his  mina,  of  the  probability  of  meeting  on  the  road  the 
emissaries  of  the  Triumvirs,  who  most  likely  viouid  have  put  him 
to  a  cruel  death,  induced  him  to  turn  back,  and  regain  his 
Formian  villa;  where  it  ap|)ears  that  he  determined  to  await  his 
destiny.  But  his  attendants,  more  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  his  life  than  himself,  had  prepared  a  litter  to  convey  him  to 
the  beach,  which  they  with  difficulty  persuaded  him  to  enter. 
The  assassins  shortly  after  came  up  with  him  ;  wlien  eyeing  them 
steadfastly,  he  protruded  his  venerable  head,  so  covered  with 
clotted  hith  and  dust,  so  disfigured  by  anxieties,  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognized  by  his  attendants ;  who,  it  appears,  were  willing  to 
fight  for  him,  but  pursuant  to  the  commands  of  their  master,  left 
the  executioners  to  do  their  business.' 


;.  *  Satis  constat  servos  paratos  fuissje  ad  dinvicandum ;    ipsum  deponi 
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PIutaTch,  when  lie  tays  that  we  cannot  contemplate  his  e9tit 
fritliout  pity,  cvidentlv  inistaikes  the  doubtf  with  which  the  ^  orator 
was  heset.  for  fear ;  tor  as  soon  at  he  had  determined  to  die,  fen 
JHea  could  meet  tlieir  end  with  more  firmness. 
.  Rut,  cry  his  detractors,  did  he  not  turn  pale,  and  betray  proofs 
of  fearful  a<;ilation,  in  the  delivery  of  the  Pro  Miiimef  What! 
would  tliey  have  had  him  present  a  buxom  rubicund  physiognoniy, 
with  the  Weight  uf  one  of  the  most  difiicult  and  brilluint  defences 
ever  uttered  pressing  on  his  nerveSi  at  a  moment  when  the  Clodiah 
faction  was  by  no  means  extinct,  when  there  was  more  than  an 
even  chance  that  he  would  again  witness  those  disturbances^ 
which  before  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  at  Thessalonica  ?  So 
rational,  so  conscientious  are  these  dealers  in  hypcrcriticism,  I  hat 
tliey  would  have  had  TuUius  possess  all  that  line  and  strong  feel- 
ing on  which  pure  eloquence  depends,  and  not  have  had  him 
possess  it.  His  anxiety,  his  agitation,  call  it,  if  you  will,/rar,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  facing  his  adversaries,  and  delivering  tile 
oration  in  person.* 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  emancipate  him  from  the  imputation  of 
vanity.  Candor  indeed  compels  us  to  confess  that  there  are 
certain  passages  in  his  orations,  more  especially  in  those  which 
were  delivered  on  his  return  from  exile,  in  which  he  is  almost 
fulsome ;  and  the  unfortunate  letter  to  Lucceius  remains  a  staindihg 
proof  of  those  accesses  of  weakness  to  which  the  gr«*atest  of  oar 
species  are  occasionally  liable^.     Yet  something    perhaps   should 

lecticam,  et  quietos  paii^  quod  sors  iniqua  cogeret,  jussisse.  Liv^-ap- 
Senec. 

A  fragment  of  Aufidius  Bassus,  a  Roman  historian,  tells  tis  that  ha 
even  anticipated  the  assassins:  ''Aufidius  B-issus,  et  ipse,  nihil  dubi- 
tavit  de  animo  Ciceronis,  quin  fortiter  se  morti  non  praibuerit  tantumy 
sed  obtulerit ;  et  remoto  vein,  postquam  armatos  vidit:  eso  ver6  con- 
sisito,ait,  accede,  veterane,  et  si  hoc  saltern  rect^.potes  tacere,  incide 
cervicem."  The  veteran  hesitating,  he  appears  to  have  encouraged  him 
with  a  sort  of  jokinc  defidoce :  <'  trementi  deinde  dubitantique,  quid  ad 
ine^inquit,  si  primum  venissetis?*'  I  suppose  you  would  faint  away,  if 
I  Were  the  first,  whom  yon  had  to  execute. 

We  see  from  the  preceding  sentence,  that  Livius,  not  very  warm  in 
hi6  admiration  of  Cicero,  bears  full  testimony  to  the  courage"  which  he 
displayed  in  his  last  moments;  he  adds  s  "prominent!  tx  lectica,  pras* 
bniitique  immotam  cervicem,  caput  prsecisum  est/'  Liv.  ap.  Senec  Suasw 

■  The  Speech  indeed  is  believed  to  have  been  retouched ;  but  I  see 
nq  reason  for  doubting  that  it  was  delivered  nearly  to  a  similar  tenor. 

*  Kp.  Fahiil.  V.  cp.  U. 

His  own  words  will  be  often  found,  however,  to  vindicate  Cicero  of 
V^in-glory:  though  certainly  not  always:  ^  Ecquoniam  hoc reprebendia 
Cjuod  solere  me  dicas  dome  ipso  gloriusius  prsaicare;  quis unquaro au- 
•Oivit  cum  egu  d^  me,  nisi  coactusi  ac  ntcessario  dicerem  ?    >ion  taip 
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b€  allowed  for  the  genius  of  the  times ;  something  for  the  mpsi-* 
raUeled  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  conteml ;  something  fbr 
the  necessity  under  which  he  labored,  of  confirming  by  his  own 
example  the  wavering  opinions  of  several  of  those  on  whose 
integrity  the  salvation  of  the  republic  depended ;  something  for 
that  transcendancy  of  mindf  which  authorised  in  him  certain  devia- 
tions from  common  rules,  which  would  be  inexcusable  in  minds 
of  an  ordinary  stamp  ;  something  too  for  those  impulses  of  exulta- 
tion, to  wbichi  though  better  becoming  a  politician  than  a  philoso- 
pher, it  was  natural  for  him  to  give  way,  after  having  triumphed 
over  the  iniquity  of  the  Clodian  faction.  Much  as  he  had  of  sdf 
on*4M8  tongue,  no  man  had  less  of  it  in  his  heart*. 

His  unequalled  career  at  the  bar,  and  the  splendor  of  his  con- 
sulate, induce  most  people  to  expect  little  less  than  miracles  from 
Cicero ;  and  the  position  in  which  he  is  most  exposed  to  attack,  is 
the  conduct  which  he  observed  with  respect  to  the  Caesarean  and 
Pompeian  fuctions.  The  word  faction  will,  I  think,  go  a  sreat 
way  towards  vindicating  the  steps  which  he  pursued ;  which  to 
the  adulators  of  hereditary  chief  magistracies  established  by  force 
of  arms,  appear  unsatisfactory,  and  oscillating. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  party  of  Ctesar  wast  evidently 
a  faction  purely  mlitary,  diverging  from  the  civil  institutions  of 
the  republic.  That  of  Pompeius  too,  though  far  more  plausible 
than  his  antag6nist*s,  screened  as  it  was  by  the  ostensible  motive 
of  protecting  the  existing  civil  institutions,  ought,  I  apprehend^ 
rather  to  be  considered  as  the  rival  military  faction  of  Csesar,  if 
.contemplated  in  its  true  light.'  The  defeat  at  Pharsalia  certain- 
ly preserves  the  honor  of  Pompeius  unimpeachable,  since  we  can 

I  ■  I  I  I  II  III  ■  I  ■  I     l|  i   I    IIW 

sum  existimandas  de  gestis  rebus  gluriari,  qu^m  de  cbjectis  non  coiift* 
teri.''    Pro  domo  sua  ad  Pontifices.  35. 

s  The  same  cliarge  of  vanity,  if  persisted  in  by  hypercritics,  ought  also 
to  implicate  Demosthenes,  i  know  no  passages  in  Cicero^  in  which 
self-complacency  is  mure  conspicuous  than  the  following : 

■    .  •  •  •  Vfiir  wr)C  hm9vrw¥  crSoforora  dyum c/*ot  •KturBivr^i  \   %   %    •    • 

4 Tit  8f  6  T]}  ««Aci  Ktywv  icat  ypa^>9W  fccu  irpaTrtfy^  kou  &irA«jr  lavrcty  tifi  ra 

Tpayfuna  iupeiHws  Sovs  ;  tyu  ...... 

......  Si'^yriva  SroAXoy  JiiroXiSf0Yff^0yo»rai,  (jFVfAfiovXov  \ry»  kcu /hfiropOf') 

arXify  Si  cfM,  ovS*  cv  c«s  tivcty  tx^i 

fiovos  rttif  XcyovT^i*,  fcoi  ircirpXtTfuo/Aowv,  €y»  rrp/  njs  cwoieu  Ttifyv  tv 

TOiS  S€ll>0i5  OVK  tKVKOV*    .    .   ,   •    • 

bfims  V  €ireirfurft,ifyt  firrr^  ypa/^vr*  ov  c/iou  ypaipai  $t\rmv  fiifitva^  /itrrf 

wpcerroirra  ri  icpa^tu,  fotrt  irpco'/ScvoKra  rpcafitwrai  irpodvfMrtpoVf  firrrt  ^uccuortpoy, 

iccu  TAvra  ^(  wavra  ireiroii)Tac,  Km  qvHhs  nrprorf  (V'9pQnfW  cvpoi  tq 

Kai' c/ie  ovSci' (XAci^ci'. 

KOI  fAtytffrmv-  Sc  rpayfkorrw  rcw  Ken-*  €fxavTov  avBptnctv  Tpo&ras^ 

rorra  ravra   ^jiut  mu  Suceuwf  ircvoAircv/ioi,   Sin  rovr*   o^tw  rtfuurOm, .  « ,  ... 
fmmm.  IIEPI  qSTE«ANOT. 

The  truth  is  that  Demosthenes  is  not  so  much  studied. 
..  ^  This  wiit  b^  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  note,  as  far  at  legist  ^ 
concurrent  testimony  will  admit. 
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cpnclude  nothing  positive  with  respect  to  hii  ulterior  projects* 
I}ut  how  would  Tic  have  acted  had  he  th«'r<'  been  the  conqueror  t 
Was  he  not  a  military*  man  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word  t 
Did  not  Cicero,  intimate  as  his  knowledge  was  of  human  nature^ 
draw  the  more  than  probable  inference,  that  the  final  result  to  the 
republic  would  have  been  pretty  similar,  whether  Caesaror  Pompeiut 
Vonquered  at  Pharsalia?  How  then  did  he  act  in  that  conjuncture  t 
As  well  apparently  as  a  civil  individual  could,  who  had  the  best 
iliteresls  of  the  republic  at  heart ;  and  who  was  bent  on  supporting 
the  good  cause,  without  entirely  compromisiug  himself  with  F^om* 
peiuSy  and  his  cohorts  ;  for  though  he  was  not  in  the  field,  we  find 
him  active  at  Dyrrachium,  in  doing  all   that  a  civil  individoal 
could,  to  prop  the  reeling  fortunes  of  the  republic. 
.    His  cavilhng  detractors  can  approve   his  conduct  only  with  tiie 
provisos  of  his  having  served  under  Fomp^ius  in  the  actions  neat 
Dyrraciiiuni,  and  at  Pharsalia;  of  his  classing  himself  at  a  venture^ 
among  that  general's  centurions,  and  of  seeing  him  driven  from 
rank  to  rank  by  blustering  military  chiefs.    This,  forsooth,  would 
have  been  a  proper  sphere  for  him,  who  alone  by  his  civil  exer* 
tions  had    rescued  the  state  from  an  atrocious  conspiracy ;  fox 
him,  who  was  of  consular  dignity,  and  who  had  thrown  such  lustre 
round  the  chief  magistracy  and  the  tribunals  I 
.    Neither  would  they  be  satisfied  with  this*    They  require  hinia 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  have  followed   the   discomfited 
fortune  of  Pompeius,  and  have  died  with  him  on  the  Egyptian 
strand;  though  it  is  obvious  that  few  or  no  hopes  for  the  republic 
would  have  remained  had  he  done  so ;  and  though  it  is  incontesta* 
ble  that  by  resuming  his  station  in  Italy,  he  at  once  consulted  bis 
ywn  dignity,  proved  his  courage,  and  formed  a  necessary  raliyih{^? 
point  for  the  separated  partisans  of  Pompeius;   preferring  to  be 
crushed  by  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  citadel,  rather  than  to  fall, 
\i  not  ignobly,  at  least  unprofitably  in  the  outworks.     Petty  jea- 
lousies, in  afiairs  of  such  moment,  ougiit  certainly  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  attempt  to  draw  conclusions   in    his 
favor ;   but  we  cannot  discover  any  reason  why   he  should  h»ve 
felt   strong   yearnings  of  personal  afiection  for   Pompeius,   who 
.repulsed   him    nith  contumely,  when   he  implored  his  assistance 
against  Clodius ;    who  on  his  return  from   the  MitJiridatic   war, 
testified  towards  Cicero  nothing  but  a  polite  coldness,  fruit  proba- 
bly of  the  jealousy  which  he  entertained  of  the  glory  accruing*  to 
the  orator,  from  the  annihilation  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy^ 

^ ''  In  Pompeio  nihil  come,  nihil  simplex,  nihil  libenim,  nihil  a  fig 
«oXtTixoffA(>neiiitim/' in  one  uf  the  letters  to  Atticus;  and  in  another,  ^ is 
qui  nos  sibi  quondam  ad  pedes  stratos  ne  sublevabat  quidem.'*  Trace»of 
secret  pantings  for  illej^itimate  power  may  be  discovered  fi-om  theconduct 
of  Pompeius.  What  did  Casslus  think  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  written 


./ 
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To  come  then  closely  to  the  point,  how  would  his  enemies  haVIe 
-li«d  him  act?  Would  they  have  had  him  cast  himself  at  a  veiitirr^, 
find  without  any  reserve,  among  the  centurions  of  Pompeius? 
This  would  have  been  as  rational  as  the  architect  removing  the 
main  buttress  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  centre  of  an  €fld 
building,  to  one  of  the  wings.  Would  they  have  had  him  espouse 
at  once  Caesar's  interests  ?  This  would  have  been  a  dereliction  df 
the  cause  of  liberty,  of  the  republic^  of  those. principles  which  te 
had  uniformly  supported,  and  tantamount  to  treason.  Would  theV 
.have  had  him,  sword  in  hand^  head  a  third  party  of  his  own  ?  Thft 
«tep  would  have  convulsed  the  sinking  and  shattered  republic  with 
a  third  military  faction.  If  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  observed 
appears  at  all  uutiatisfactory,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the- difficulties 
•occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  the  contending  rivall9 
rather  than  to  any  timorousness,  or  tergiversation  springing  from 
himself. 

**  fiut,"  continue  his  detractors,  **  it  is  impossible  to  surmonirt 
his  having  flattered  Caesar.''  Do  those,  who  condemn  him  point 
blank  for  this,  weigh  attentively  the  superior  qualities  with  which 
Julius  was  gifted?  the  paramount  ascendancy  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, not  only  with  the  army  and  |)eople,  but  with  at  least  one 
half  of  the  sen?^t«?  Great  as  Tullius  was,  it  would  not  do  for  him 
to  kick  at  random  against  the  pricks  of  the  man,  whose  talents 
were  so  varied  and  extraordinary,  and  whose  parallel  in  energies  and 
resources  never  existed,  either  before  or  since  his  period.  Cicero 
kuew  him  well ;  he  was  aware  that  though  hurried  headlong  by 
ambitipof  bo  had  a  heart  susceptible  of  generous  impressions^ 
Jieither  was  he  a  man  to  be  controlled  by  taunts  and  reproaches. 
By  using  then  conciliatory  means,  he  hoped,  if  not  to  extinguish 
the  jealousies  that  subsisted  between  the  two  rivals,  at  least  to 
prevent  the  clouds  that  were  blackening  on  opposite  sides  of  th^ 


vhcn  Cssar  was  in  Spain,  with  the  hope  that  the  latter  would  conquer, 
Cesar  not  having  yetlully  developed  his  ambitious  views  f  Per  earn  niti 
suUicitus  sum ;  ac  malo  veterem  ac  clementem  dominum  habere,  qukm 
erudelem  et  novum  experiri.  ScisCneius  qu^m  sit  fatuus :  scis  quotnodo 
crudeiitatem  virtutem  putet.''  Cass.  Ciceron.  Famil.  XV.  19.  Paterculus 
too  confirms  his  secret  aim  at  exorbitant  power:  '<  neque  Pompeius,  ut 
primiim  td  rerapublicam  est  adgressus,  quenquam  animo  parem  tulic.'' 
II.  c.  83.  Appian  also  slates  that  Pompeius^  when  ordered  by  the  consuls 
to  head  the  armies  of  the  republic  against  Cassar,  replied,  that  he  was 
ready  to  obey  them  in  all  things,  unless  circumstances  suggested 
iomething  more  advisable,  Appian  remarks  that  this  was  a  cunning  and 
evasive  answer^  What  were  the  secret  suggestions  of  bis  heart,  when  oa 
the  mdrning  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  turning  to  his  friends  be  remark- 
ad,  that  on  whatever  side  the  victory  migbt  prove,  it  was  sure  to  be 
pregnant  with  interminable  calamities  to  the  Roman  people?  App.llw  c 
4.  All  tliis  tends  to  show  that -Cicero- s  caution  with  respect  to  ranptiu^ 
was  the  result  of -his*  disci  ifniaating  and  sound  judgmentti  ^ 
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.political  horizoDy  from  coining  in  violent  conttcti  and  pouring 
their  angry  flames  on  tlie  vessel  of  the  state.*  As  soon  as  Cttsar 
gave  proofs  of  hiA  dishonest  intentions,  Tullius  appears  to  have 
been  not  less  decided  than  Brutus,  Cassius,  or  any  other  of  the 
conspiratorM.  ^ 

"  Then  why  did  he  not  use  the  dagger  in  the  Curia  Pom* 
ptiana  V  Here  he  seems  to  have  acted  with  as  much  judgment  as 
the  unprecedented  difficulties  of  the  case  would  allow.  He  who^e 
career  was  so  eminently  legal,  who  had  grown  hoary  in  the  civil 
.service  of  the  state,  would  have  offered  violence  to  his  priocipIeSj 
to  the  majesty  of  those  laws  of  which  be  was  the  main  bulwark, 
had  he  vibrated  the  poignard  with  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  several  of 
the  oihers,  who  were  professed  military  men,  or  who  had  filled, 
comparatively  with  his  own,  subordinate  stations  in  the  republic. 
We  may  conclude  too  that  he  must  have  felt  an  invincible  repug- 
nance in  sheathing  a  weapon  in  the  breast  of  that  Caesar,  wnose 
qualities  of  soul  were  so  transcendant,  and  who  had  proved  himself 
so  eminent  in  the  favorite  pursuits  of  Cicero. 

Standing  then  as  he  did,  daggerless,  in,  or  near  the  Cwria  Pom- 
peianot  fixing  merely  his  ferret  and  Jury  tyes  on  the  gorgeous 
victim  appareled  for  the  sacrifice,'   he  not  only  acted  the  mo^t 

'  Velleius  Paterculus  ob<:erves  that  Cicero  was  the  only  senator  who 
proposed  terms  of  reconciliation:  ^'iinio^  cavente Cicerone concordis 
publicfe;*'  confirmed  also  by  Appian.    Lib.  II.  c.  4. 

^  Philipp.  II.  passim.  Perhaps  the  first  open  proof  of  Caesar's  views 
exploded  during  that  splendid  procession  in  his  honor  in  front  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  Geuitrix;  on  which  the  tribune  Pontius  Aquila 
alone  kept  bis  seat.  Julius,  starting;  from  the  curule  cbair^  ana  on 
the  brink  of  epilepsy:  ^' Repete  ergo  nunc  a  me  rempublicam,  Pofiti 
Aquila  V*  (>n  granting  any  favor  to  his  partisans  for  some  days  after- 
wards, be  add^  :  *'  si  tamen  per  Pentium  Aquilam  licuerit.'*  The  life  of 
this  extraordinary  man  has  never  yet  been  properly  handled;  it  requires 
something  higher  than  the  respectable  qualities  of  Plutarch.  When  we 
consider  the  incredible  celerity  of  his  movements,  the  magnanimity 
which  he  displa^^ed  in  pardoning  his  enemies,  the  tears  which  he  shed 
on  the  death  of  his  rival,  can  we  resist  from  dwelling  with  complacency 
on  the  lines  of  Virgil  ? 

**  Candidas  msuetum  miratur  limen  Olympi, 

Sub  pedibusque  videt  hubes  et  sidera  Daphnis ; 

£rg6  alacris  sylvas,  et  cetera  nira  voluptas, 

Panaque  pastoresque  tenet,  Dryadasqne  pueilas.'' 
Dark  spots  indeed  we  find  in  his  character;  but  they  are  such  as  we 
behold  in  the  sun,  which  the  circumambient  fire  conceals  from  all  but 
ntieratcopk  eyes. 

^  Ocnlit  cepi,  Ad  Att.  XIV.  ep.  U.  We  may  infer  from  this  thatiia 
was  present,  or  about  the  scene  of  action.  But  there  is  a  passage  in  a 
letter  to  Trebonius,  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  s  ^  Quilm  veilemod  illaa 
pulcherrinias  epulas  Id.  Mart,  me  invitisses  !*'  Perhaps  this  apparent coa- 
tradiction  is  explained  by  taking  e|»«£c  literally,  a  dinner  perhaps  gives 


whioJh  have  been  f<frmed  -ef^  Cicero.    00 

judicious  part  io  a  crisis  of  such  delicacy  and  diAicuIfy^  but  equalr 
led  at  least  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  courage;  for  if  any  thing, 
had  happened  adverse  to  them»  Tullius,  whose  political  sentiments 
were  well  known,  would  have  sold  his  life  .at  a  cheaper  rate  tbaa 
the  others  who  were  armed. 

The  conduct  which  Cicero  observed  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Ceesar,  seems  not  Jess  satisfactory  and  judicious;  for  if  the  senate* 
as  he  advised,  and  not  the  conspirators  onlvt  had  assembled  iu  the 
capitoi,  the  republic  perhaps  might  have  been  saved,  or  at  least 
spared,  those  sanguinary  scenes,which  took  place  during  the  second 
triumvirate  J  Those  who  persist  in  taxing  Cicero  with  cowardice, 
must  first  tear  to  pieces  Brutus  and  Cassius,  wiio  after  the  assassma* 
tion  of  Caesar,  retired  to  Antium,  from  fear  of  the  populace,  though 
they  filled  the  oMce  of  praetor ;  but  Cicero  at  that  period  filled 
none  but  his  usual  senatorial  station  ;  had  he  at  that  crisis  held  as 
ostensible  a  one  as  praetor,  he  most  probably  would  not  have  re* 
tired  at  such  a  moment  from  the  scene  of  action.  No  doubt  he 
would  have  displayed  the  same  firmness  as  in  the  affair  of  Cati- 
line* 

This  also,  is  worthy  of  remark,. that  had  Brutus  and  Cassius 
shown  as  much  judgment  as  Cicero,  by  remaining  in  Italy,  instead 
of  absenting  themselves  in  remote  provinces,^  they  would  have 
been  able  to  take  ad^fintage  of  the  dissentions  that  occurred  be*  . 
twecn  Octavius  and  Antonius;  they  might  then  have  easily  sided 
with  the  former  to  crush  the  l»atcr  ;  while  the  boTf  Octavius  might 
in  all  probability  have  been  easily  controlled  in  any  further  schemes 
whicli  he  might  have  nourished  hostile  to  the  government.  But 
no  more  on  the  political  conduct  observed  by  Cicero.  '     /^ 

Tullius  as  an  orator,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished 
critics,  Quintilian  i  believe  alone  excepted,^  yields  the  palm  to 
his  Athenian  rival ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  wielding  of  close  argumentv 
supported  by  resistless  force  of  enthymem,  which  is  unquestionably 
the  most  valuable  prerogative  of  the  orator.  We  have  nevertheiesi 
one  oration  by  Cicero  of  a  higher  order  even  than  the  IlEPI  2TE* 
$ANOY:  for  the  defence  of  IJgarius  involves  throughout  the  cou- 


mti 


by  one  of  the  cunspirators»  where  they  arranged  subsequent  measures. 
—If  he  was  not  in  the  Curia  Pompeiana,  it  is  mure  tiiaii  probable  that 
he  was  close  at  liand. 

«  See  Ad  Alt.  XIV.  ep.  IQ. 

^  The  retreat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  Antium  is  confirmed  by  Plu- 
lattb;tindby  Circro.  Ad  Air,  XV.  cpp.  11,  12.  ; 

.  '  The  orator  regrets  their  absence  in  a  letter  to  Atticus.  ".O  Bntte,  ufat 
eSyquantani  ctMccuptair  aniittis  !*' XVI«  ep^8.  .^  ^ 

r  4.0ratores- ver^  vel  praecipue  Latmam  elequentiam  parem  faosne 
Grmtat  possuiiti.Dto  Cictronem  ^uicumquc  eonuu  furiiter  oppuftucmnl 
Quinit. -X^':c,  !»•  '  >'■•■'•  '<    '-    •  •    ■     ■•'         ■;  ■"  i  ^.■;.^•  ■    i.-j 
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trol  of  the  most  difficult  figure  in  rhetoric ;  and  in  the  mumg/t^ 
meiit  of  irony,  which  steers  clear  of  vulgarity  on  the  one  liaod,  atid 
of  insipidity,  or  doubtful  sense  on  the  other,  Cicero  not  onljF 
outshines  Dcniostheiies,  but  every  other  orator  of  whose  works 
we  have  any  notice. 

In  force  of  invective  too,  and  panegyric,  and  more  especially  in 
volume  of  peroration,  his  eloquence  is  singularly  triumphant.  Had 
he  left  us  nothing  but  the  concluMons  of  the  Verrines,  the  Pro 
Alilone,  and  Pro  Fonteio^  he  would  have  established  a  sufficient 
right  to  the  title  of  a  isrcat  orator.  His  mo&t  partial  admirers  are 
nevertheless  obliged  to  confess,  that  he  is  not  a  little  indebted  to 
the  illustrious  Athenian.' 

It  is  however  only  as  an  orator,  that  Demosthenes  can  be  said  to 
surpass  Cicero.  We  cannot  trace  the  Grecian  discussing  philoso- 
phical topics  with  his  friends,  like  the  Roman,  in  dignified  retire- 
ment ;  or  engaged  through  life  in  active  correspondence  with  the 
leading  men  of  his  age;  we  cannot  discover  him  aUeutive  in  mould- 
ing  the  mind  of  a  son  ;  or  filling  a  colonial  government  with  digni- 
ty, like  Cicero  ;  or  extinguishing  such  dangerous  intestine  firebrands 
as  Catiline,  Cethegus,  CTodius,  and  tlieir  counterparts. 

He  shines  pre-eminent  in  his  correspondence.  We  have  uo  letters 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  in  which  we  recognise  so  completely 
at  once  the  man  of  business,  the  sincere  friend,  the  zealous  patron^ 
and  the  suge.  No  one  ever  existed  more  ambitious  of  true  glory  ;  and 
no  one  braved  with  more  cheerfulness,  tiio^  toils  and  anxieties, 
without  which  a  substantial  fame  is  wholly  unattainable.  He  did 
not  want  to  scale  the  temple  by  an  easy  and  commodious  flight  of 
steps ;  but  was  content  to  work  his  way  up  over  briars,  slippery 
marl,  and  rough  pointed  stones. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  character  was  that 
buo\ant  cheerfulness,  which  enabled  him  not  only  to  grace  his 
speeches  with  lively  sallies,  but  to  be  the  soul  of  every  society 
which  he  frequented.  And  perhaps  this  was  no  small  proof  of  his 
greatness.  He  differed  in  this  respect  from  Demosthenes,  who 
was  silent  and  severe.  We  know  that  Tiro  registered  his  witti* 
cisms,  which  he  collected  in  three  volumes,  and  published  after 
his  death  ;  and  that  Caesar  enjoined  those  of  his  friends,  who 
frequented  Cicero,  to  note  down  carefully  the  aphorisms  and 
repartees  that  fell  from  his  fertile  mind.  Of  those  preserved  to  us 
by  Plut^irch  and  Macrobius,  we  may  say  in  the  words   of  Martial : 

"  Sunt  bona,  sunt  qucedam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  quaedamJ'' 

'       "  ■  '  '  '  I        Ml  I  ■    ■!  ■  I  I  ■  I       ■  I    ■     I  ■  I  I      II      ■  I  1—^——^ 

1  Justus  Lipsius  liAK  cuilited  some  passages  of  Cicero  and  Demos- 
tlienes  ^^hich  prove  thai  ihe  former  noi  iintrt-qiieiiily  borrowed  from 
the  Athenian.  Perhaps  the  principal  detect  ot'  the  Ciceronian  periods 
is  a  rediuidant  use  ul  siiperlaiives.  Must  of  his  orations  teem  with 
ibsimi  and  eriimi. 

^  Justus  Lipbius  says :  ''in  facetiis  et  jocis  Cicero  semper  deus  est." 


whicli  have  heen  fanfied  of^Cicero.     IS  I 


•-.x:   ^:«^^^ 


I'dfify  anj^  person  to  trace  in  Cicero  a  wish  to  detract  from  ihe 
merit  of  his  distioguisbed  contemporaries.  Tiie  Hortensii,  the 
Comificii,  the  Attici,  the  Varros,  the  Figuli,  the  Lentuli,  the  Bruti, 
the  Cassii,  the  Catuli,  and  several  others,  found  in  hioi  a  sincere 
friend  ;  and  were  uo  doubt  as  much  indebted,  ai^iong  (he  men  of 
tlieir  age,  for'  the  applause  conferred  on  them  by  Cicero,  as  they 
are  among  posterity,  for  the  celebrity  which  they  obtain,  from 
being  noticed  in  his  works; 

There  was  one  trait  in  his  character  for  which  he  lias  been  un-< 
fairly  censured  ;  I  allude  to  that  humble  complaisance  to  which  he 
had  recourse,  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  his  fellow-citizens  from 
siding  with  the  Clodian  faction.  This  conduct,  for  which  we  are 
•told  by  Appian,  he  entailed  on  himself  the  most  galling  ridicule^ 
places  him  in  an  advantageous  point  of  view  as  a  real  republicari 
and  sincere  patriot.  He  did  not  keep^  sullenly  aloof  from  his 
countrymen,  as  Coriolanus  would  have  done  in  any  similar  con» 
juncture  ;  neither  did  he  feign  indifference  for  their  ^vorable 
opinions,  like  a  mere  compound  of  blood,  pride,  and  ferocity. 

No  individual  immersed  in  such  high  and  various  pursuits,  eVer 
made  tiue  head  and  lieart  &tep  out  ao  well  together.  The  same 
luati,  who  fulminated  with  his  oratory  the  bidiest  and  most  restive 
spirits  of  Rome,  could  be  sprightly  and  hearty  with  his  friends 
one  hour,  and  the  next,  absorbed  in  the  Investigation  of  philoso^ 
phical  truths.  He  was  splendid,  hospitable,  and  the  man  of  busi* 
ness,  at  Rome  ;  dignified,  and  philosophical  at  Tusculanum ; 
blending  occasionally  deep  research  with  the  gaieties  of  the  world, 
at  his  FoMkiian,  Cumsiri,  and  Puteolan  villas  ;  and,  -as  we  should 
S|iy  in  England,  a  plain  country  gentleman  at  Arpinum. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  Romans  who  knew 
bow  to  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  compassion. 

He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  those  nations,  that  were  incapa* 
ble  of  maintaining  the  eieciive  civil  chief  magisti*acy,  in, an  inferior 
point  of  view. 

The  uniformity  of  his  political  sentiments  is  confirmed  by  the 
manner  of  his  death ;  which  can  be  contemplated  only  as  a  martyr* 
dom  ill  the  cause  of  ihe  elective  civil  chief  magistracy,  and  of  li- 
berty. 

Tliat  catastrophe  ought  indeed  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  tragical  occurrences  in  all  history  ;  for  with  his  constitution, 
it  must  liave  been  more  difiicult  to  arm  himself  with  the  requisite 
firmness,  than  with  such  as  Brutus,  Cassius,  Caesar,  and  others 
p4>ssessed,  who  were  engaged  for  tiie  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
steeling  their  hearts  with  military  service,  and  consequently  be- 
reaving death  of  half  its  terrors.  "  Qui  lalem  Ciceronis  casum  satis 
dign^  deplorare  possit,  alius  Cicero  non  cxtat.' 


'  Val.  Max,  V.  c.  3. 
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To  thoecu  whose  spiritB  nay  be  dashed  by  lionpst  but  firilitless 
oUrinpto  lo  reoiiie  glory  in  the  arduous  careers  of  politics  or  laWt 
bethiues  like  a  beacon  seen  on  a  dark  night,  from  the  midst  of  a 
tem|>estuous  sea,  by  the  distrebsed  mariner;  and  in  this  point  of 
▼lew.  be  must  always  prove  superior  to  the  philosophical  politician 
or  pure  moralist  in  their  cU)sets;  whose  speculations  and  exhorft* 
lions, .  htiwevcr  useful  to  others,  and  honorable  to  themselves** 
cannot  have  the  same  vcei^ht  as  tiiobe  promulgated  by  on^,  who 
was  more  engaged  in  combating  political  ahuses  through  life,  tbaa 
any  other  individual  either  before  or  since  his  period  ;  and  whiJM 
career,  in  spite  of  its  difficulties,  seems  to  have  been  a  i>erpetM 
commentary  on  his  thoughts  and  assertions.  We  search  in  vtfh 
for  his  parallel  in  modern  times  ;  most  likely  too  in  ancient.  Fo^ 
the  great  men  who  have  figured  on  the  theatre  of  politics  ia  oflT 
age,  have  found  a  firmer  point  d'appui  than  Cicero;  educalio*' 
-being  much  mere  widely  extended,  and  consequently  the  weapoM 
of  ferocity  much  more  blunted.  He  may  be  said  to  resemblcy  iu 
the  attitude  which  he  presented  to  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  republic,  tite  seraph  Abdiel  making  bis  wa^f 
with  firmness  along  the  lines  of  lVliiton*s  legionary  daemons. 

His  philosophy  was  <lrawn  from  the  subliniest  sources ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  formed  an  eclectic  system  of  his  own.  The  trea- 
tises De  Gioria,  Dt  Republican  and  tlie  Exhortation  to  philosophy 
intitled  Hortensius,  are  great  losses  to  the  literary  world.  It  is 
certain  that  Petrarch  had  the  fir^t  in  his  possession,  and  St.  Aa-* 
gustine,  the  last.'  The  De  Republica  was  also  entire  iu  France 
about  the  tenth  century.^  We  may  infer  their  value  from  the 
aurea  sententifc,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Lactantius  ajad 
Augustine.  The  last  records  a  sentence,  iu  which  Tulitus  seeiiis 
to  agree  with  some  philosophers,  that  man  was  created  to  expiate 
crimes  committed  in  a  previous  state  of  existence;  a  dogma,  vrliicli 
it  might  be  rash  implicitly  to  adopt ;  but  which  from  most  ap- 
pearances in  the  physical  and  moral  worlds,  it  would  be  ditficult  lo 
refut  *. 


irtMi 


*  Pet.  £p.  Senil.  It  appears  that  Petrarch  lent  the  MS.  to  fail 
tutor,  who  pawned  it  wlieo  in  disttessed  circumstances.  Petrarch  offered 
a  large  sum  fur  its  recovery ;  but  the  tutor  ashame<l  of  the  trana- 
action,  refused  to  mention  the  per;ion  to  whom  be  had  consigned  ■  iU^ 
Tiraboschi. 

*.  Petit  lUdel  Des  Bibliotheques. 

.?  Voltairs,  in  a  sentence  replete  with  truth  and  energy,  says :'' lA 
nature  Sdii^lante  esc  asMse  eutre  la  naissance  et  la  niort!^  Xto 
inay  serve  as  a  commentary  on  the  above   ispeculatiun  of  Ciciero.    It 


ibjuin  a  lon^  note.  There  are  five  good  dissertatigoa 
on  the  Ciceronian  philosophy  in.  the  Mem.  de  l*Acadt  dea  iDscripiivai 
by  M.  Gauiier  dc  8ib«t  ^  ^^ 
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; .  It  U  worthy  of  remark  that  Cicero^in  tflbse  of  hit  philosophical 
worlds,  wherein  he  gives  the  reios  to  his  imaginatioOi  (as  in  lbs 
SafmUum  SdpamU,)  seems  to  coi  brace  Ihe  .beUef  of  fhe  imws 
tf^titjrof  theaoui;  while  jnlhoM:^  to nKhich  lie  tq^Hes  ai^fSBnipprt*, 
)|0  sometimes  appears  ioclined  to  reject  it.  It  is  certain  that  he 
lias  thrown  a  veil  of  scepticism  over  his  highest  speculations  ;  hot 
whether  conclusive  or  not,  a  nn'nd  lilie  Cicero*8,  could  never  have 
be^n  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  the  KAAON>  the  ATAOON, 
and  the  IIPCIION. 

But  I  am  gliding  insensibly  into  the  last  section  of  Middletpo. 
Sufficient  lias  been  stated  to  clear  Tullius  of  imputations  of  pusil- 
JfMunity,  which  have  been  hastily  urged  by  tbose^  who  are  secretly 
jfalpus  of  bis  well-earned .  fame,  though  he  has  long  rotted  in  the 
sepulchre;  or  by  those,  wbo,  from  an  inclination  to  military  aft- 
c^ndaocy  in  slates,  refuse  to  associate  his  couduqt  jn  important 
points  with  theur  approbation. 


AN  INQUIRY 

into  the  Opinions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews^  respecting  a 

future  immortal  Existence. 

Part  Ih— [Continued from  No.  XLL  p.  S3.] 

TVb  have  proved  that  the  ancient  songs,  and  poetry  of  all.na« 
tions,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  were  repositories  of  tbeir 
religious  opinions,  and  that  those  of  Moses  were  summaries  of 
faith.  Of  this  description  is  Jacobus  poetical  valediction  to  his 
children,  of  which,  indeed,  we  may  style  that  of  Moses  an  imita< 
tion: — the  same  example  was  folhnved  by  Jobhua,  and  wasj 
doubtless,  a  custom,  in  earlier  periods  of  history; — but,  those/ 
which  relate  to  our  subject,  prove,  that  they  extended  beyond 
the  secular  welfare  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and**' 
that  the  doctrine  of  future,  re  wards  and  punishments  was  believed 
by  their  anihnrs.  tlannah's  song  is  of  the  most  decisive  nature: 
after  a  recapitulation  of  the  various  circumstances  of  human  life, 
the  Supreme  Being  is  introduced,  as  raising  the  poor  from  th/e 
.diist,  and  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among 
princes,  to  cause  tiiem  to  inherit  TQ3  Rp3/  a  term,  w  hich  was 

See  Cabbaia  demidaU,  and  the  rabbinical  wfitiecf,  PMIMfllv 
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ever  intended  to  express  the  future  happiness  of  just  men,  and 
as  such,  was  apprehended  by  every  subject  of  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy* U  110  such  doctrine  be  intended,  what  signification  caa 
we  attach  to  the  preservation  of  ITDTT  vJl,  and  to  the  silence.pf 
*]Kfr73  Cnncn,  whicli  the  I'arguiUy  and  every  rabbinical  commai* 
tator^  correctly  refers  to  the  divine  judgment  of  the  human  rac^ 
and  its  consequences?  This  word  is  rightly  apphed,  in  Juk 
and  ilie  early  writers,  to  the  state  of  the  wicked,  in  contradistioc^ 
tion  from  ^Ut,  a  metaphor  preserved  in  the  ^ew  Teata- 
nienty  in  which  we  read  of  the  outer  darkness,  of  the  children  af 
darkness  and  of  the  children  of  light,  of  a  light  shining  in  dait 
ness,  of  luminaries  (^cuorijpff^)  in  the  world ;  with  a  sufficient  ^rariety 
of  corresponding  phrases  to  authorise  our  application  of  fkt 
Hebrew  word,  lliese  were  common  Oriental  metaphors;^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Paradise  are  said  in  the  Koran   to  recliot 


^^    «^,  whereas,  we  thus  read  the  sentence  of  the  wicked, 

VJl£  oiU  ^  jjCfe  J<  yUJijI— which  Jeilaloddeen  ob- 
serve.M,  is  the  smoke  of  riell,  ramifying  at  a  certain  height  ia 
three  directions.     Doth  of  these  ideas  have  parallels  in  the  acrip* 

tores:-— cXia  is  the  Hebrew  72t;  and  jusl^  men  are  cepreseniecli 
as  dwelling  under  the  shadow  of  Uie  Almighty;  who  is  himself 
described,  in  the  prophetic  books,  as  hiding  Israel  in  the  ahadov 
of  His  hand  (Is.  XLi  x.  2.) — and  the  observations  made  on  "|Vn 
will  exhibit  the  correspondence  with  the  other.  In  addition  to 
which  God  is  mentioned,  as  thundering  upon  the  wicked  (v.  10^ 
and  weighing  the  actions  of  mankind,  (v.  S.)  because, 

Irrt&D  yip  ur)  ^:fmb  or  yi^  p«-^B»  fr  m?r,  which,  notwitk 

standing  all  that  Bishop  Warburton  and  others  may  urge  U 
the  contrary,  sets  this  point  at  rest;  and  sliows  that  the  earlief 
Israelites  knew  more  than  we  may  be  willing  to  allow,  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  as  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  well  com- 
ments, HTWD  nobo  ^2in. 

^gl^  In  fact,  God's  character  as  Judge,  was  plainly  noticed  in  tfa^ 
^Pentateuch.  When  Abraham  intreated  Him  on  the  behalf  of  thi 
cities  of  the  plain,  he  denominated  Him,  the  Judge  of  all  the  eartbj 
yiKH  73  Mttfn,  which  soon  became  an  epithet  of  the  Deity  of 
repeated  occurrence.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  song,  we  remark 
a  partial  allusion  to  the  resurrection,  where  He  is  styled  fHTP 
rrnDlJTDD,  who  brings  us  down  to  Shaol,  and  will  raifre  uft 
from  thence  {bT)  b)tW  TIID).     It  is  probable,  that  in  the  difio* 

■ 

'  See  the  Song  of  Moses.    V.  89, 40, 41, 4t,  *  Ps.  xci.  1. 
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rent  convocations  of  the  people^  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  and 
tiieir  predecessors,  an  exposition  of  religious  fL4ndH mentals  was 
c.ustomary^  that  the  revealed  law  might  be  maiiitainttd  pure  from 
schism  and  idolatry.  When  the  Israelites  discarded  their  DvvM 
and  their  0b^2,  Samuel,  in  particular,  is  recorded  as  judging 
them  in  Mizpeh,  as  a  pre-quaKfi cation  to  receive  the  ark  of 
Ood;  and  these  meetings  were  attended  with  appropriate  religious 
ceremonies  (1  Sam.  vii.  6.)  It  is  hardly  likely,  theiefore,  that 
in  these  a  doctrine  of  such  vital  importance  should  have  been 
omitted.  >yhen  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  23.)  bewailed  the  death 
of  his  child,  he  comforted  himself  with. this  reflection,  "pH  ^JH 
v2^  illt^  N^  Kim  TvN  which  words  are  an  incontrovertible  de- 
monstration of  the  universality  of  the  belief  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments.  Abandoning  all  inquiry,  whether  Moses  did 
or  did  not  write  the  book  of  Job,  we  must  allow  its  remote  anti- 
quity, from  the  mention  made  of  his  friends  in  the  catalogue  of 
names  in  the  Pentateuch;  and  if  we  allow  its  date  to  be  about 
this  period,  \\^  may  select  from  it  the  most  unanswerable  docu- 
ments. So  great  a  variety  of  passages  in  it  assert  th^  resurrec- 
tion, that  few  of  the  number  will  suffice  to  corroborate  the  pre- 
ceding observations.  '  The  12th  and  13th  verses  of  the  14th 
chapter  descend  too  nicely  into  particulars,  to  leave  a  doubt 
on  the  mind,  that  at  the  time  in  which  the  book  was  written, 
a.  future  state  was  exrpected;  and  that  the  allotments  in  it  M^ei^e 
conceived  to  be  regulated  by  the  actions  of  the  present  life. 
**  At  an  appointed  time,  God  was  predicted  to  remember  man, 
who  should  live  again;  that  when  the  change  (in  St.  Paul's  lan- 
guage, vj  aToAvr^c00-i;  rov  crif^aros  iifJLm)  which  had  been  revealed, 
should  take  place,  God  would  cdll,  and  man  should  answer  him ;'' 
than  which  nothing  can  more  correctly  exIuTiit  the  degree  of 
knowledge  which  the  ancient  Jews  had  of  the  truths  more  ex- 
plicitly elucidated  by  the  Christian  religion.  If,  in  fact,  under 
Samuel  and  the  prophets,  the  books  of  Moses  formed  the  basis 
of  Judaic  education,  assuredly  from  these  fountains  was  derived 
that  ample  streaiD  of  sacred  illumination,  which  pervades  the 
ht^r  books  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  these  must 
we  refer  the  ground-work  of  Hebrew  theology ;  they  were,  in 
most  cases,  the  texts  on  which  more  diffuse  commentaries  of 
religious  knowledge  were  composed.  If  we  make  the  book  of 
Job  paraliel  (or  nearly  parallel,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  deny 
ks  antiquity)  to  the  Pentateuch,  ws  discover  that  the  future 
punishments  of  the  wicked  were  not  unknown :  we  read  that 
"PSTT'^JD  iW  pDiT  ^^^,  evidently  on  account  of  the  punishment 
ijf  his  evil  deeds;   a  scepticism   common  to  the  Sadducees, 


X 
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and  some  heresies  in  the  Christian  Church.  n£^  '/ag6i»  »v 
Xtyi}  jx^Tff  avaVTaa-iv  fji>f,ri  xfl<nv  ilvat,  o5ro(  irfwriroxi^  i^n  To5 
SaTava,  8a>8  Polycarp  ad  Philippenses.  'Vbe  good  man's  wit-' 
ness  is,  on  ibe  contrary^  declured  to  be  in  Heaven  and  his  recxird' 
on  high,  in  other  |}art«»  of  this  sublime  Book,  the  wicked  are* 
described  as  arraigned  before  mi72'j}Ql — and  our  Saviour' 
reduced  the  Sudducees  in  his  da^  to  an  b-iTr^ftia/to;  by  provingi 
that  Abraham  snd  the  patriarchs  existed  after  death.  Rabbi' 
Meitasseh  Ben  Israel  demonstrates  it  cleaily^  in  his  treatise  tMi* 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead^  and  cites  a  number  of  6cripturdl' 
passages  as  liis  vouchers. 

In  that  beautiful  verse  which  precedes  our  funeral-serricei 
Job  expresses  his  certain  conviction  of  immortality;  he  knew  his* 
God  to  be  the  Living  One  TV  /M,  and  that  Dip  IBSf^S^.  Haet| 
in  hb  Dem.  Evangel,  observes  on  this  text:  **  £go  uovi  Red^m- 
torem  nieum  vivere,  ct  novissimum  super  pulverem  statiirum. 
£s  his  Christum  carnem  assumtunim,  et  mortuos  suscitatumm- 
ifi  aperte  docetur  in  Thargum,  et  in  interpretatione  Syriaca,  et 
in  Arabica.  Ita  intellexit  R.  HaCcadotb  in  revelante  Aieam. 
Ita'sumitur  in  Beretihith  Ketanna/'  There  appears  more  to- fate 
intended  in  these  words  than  may  be  collected  from  our  versioB«^ 
''  he  shall  stand  (at  the  latter  day)  on  the  earth;'' — so  Jablouda' 
and  many  eminent  critics  have  conjectured.  'Fhe  proper  aeose' 
of  TV  is»  not  given:  in  the  2nd  Ps.  2nd  verse^  it  undeniably 
means  against,  irWD"^  HWTV,  and  in  Prov.  xix.  S. 
"D/^U^  nVP'/jn,  besides  other  instances  of  familiar  occurrenee.  * 
If,  therefore,  bsf  be  applied,  with  this  signification,  to  the  presedt 
psusuge^  it  will  read,  "  he  shall  arise  against  the  dust;'*  evideatty, 

■ 

in  judgment.     Ii?  the  fourth  surat  of  the  Koran  we  read,  «y^V 

LiMjL^t  %^jXb.  (^ijo^»  and  the  word  Jxq  is  generally  used  bj 
Al-Beidaiwee  and  the  Koranic  commenutors,  to  express  the  time^ 
and  place  of  the  resurrection;  which,  as  well  as  the  day  of  judg?* 

ment,  is  styled  ^UaSt  f^.  Possibly,  in  allusion  to  this  passage,' 
we  And  the  same  phrase  in  Yalcut  Shamoni  f.  88.  3. — ETiT^Sn 
:0»JK®!wp9»^ynaV  where,  hox^ever,  !?y  has  the  force  of 
super;  out,  that  this  is  nut  the  case  in  this  verse,  may  be  proved- 
from  the  corresponding  coiuiection  of  terms  in  Isaiah  xxxi,  9.' 
: W  ^9  niiyW  m^'lO  nU-^y  Dpi.  Job  then,  when  deliver^ 
cd  from  his  tlesh  (for  ^tt^2D '  cannot  mean  in  the  flesh)  expected 


'  AmuQg  the  various  significations  of  p,  either  de,  e,  CX|  or  hivt^ 
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to  sife  God,  ftnd.'that  he  M'oold  arise  in  judgment  against  all  man- 

The  imvgery  in  the  book  of  the  Psalms  shows^  that  the 
Mosaic  books  were  the  general  sources  of  reference:  the  various 
cei^einonies    of   the   law,  and  moral  precepts  contained  in  ir^^ 
fifford  in  them  continual  subjects  of  allusion.    Ttierefore,  as  we 
liave  before  intimated,  the  poetical  descriptions  given  of  a  future 
state,,  by  David,  Asaph,  and  others,  had  their  ground-work  in' 
these  books:  for  instance,  the  punishment  of  wicked  men,  in  th^ 
11th  P$alm,    ia  beautifully  assimilated  to  the  overthrow  oF 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  the  adjacent  cities;  this  signal  act  of 
Diviue  Vengeance  afforded,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Hebrew 
writings,  a  metaphor  of  God*8  future  dealings  with*  unrighteous 
men.     On  the  one  hand,  He  is  represented  in  his  holy  temple, 
seated  on  his  judicial  tlirone,  weighing  the  transactions  of  nian- 
kind  in  a  righteous  balance ;  and  on  the  other,   He  is  depicted 
raining  upon  the  wicked  JVSSf^l  fTTn  JVlQy)  l£fK  0^)19  as  the  p6r- 
tion  of  their  cup.  w  The  metaphors  in  the  Hebk-ew  poetry  are 
sublime,  and  such  as  the  Greeks  would  call  TfetparsfoXfAtifieva ;' 
bi^t  they  are  just,  and  bear  an  analogy,  to  the  history  of  the 
nation: — the  deluge,  the  abominations  of  Egypt,  the  miracles  in 
the  wilderness,  and  phenomena  in  the  natural  world,  as  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  Israelites,  recur  in  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets with  additional  SfiWri];  and  force,  when  applied  to  impend' 
iog  judgments  or  to  the  solemnity  of  the  ftinal  tribunal.     Amidst 
ail,  the  nTTlTn  of . the  Deity  are  pre-emii\ent.     The  former 
chaotic  state  is  made  typical  of  the  general  dissolution,  when 
*  God  shall  stretch  out  VQ  >13M1in/1**1p,  and  as  fiir  as  possible/ 
the  Mosaic  terms  are  retained  by  the  subsequ^t  prophets,  and 
Hagiographists.    The  50th  Psalm  pourtrays.  this  ceremony  in 
very  forcible  language,  and  evinces  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the*' 
belief  of  this  doctrine  formed  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Jevi'ish' 
religion;  the  Targum  calls  it  KHH  WH  Dl\  Isaiah  ITIiTbDpJDV 
and  \f^  y^b  Wyb^  I^Xlf.    Motes,  David,  and  the  rest,  cer- 
tainly considered  celestial   happiness  as  tlieir  summum  bonum; 
tb^efore  their  glory  rejoiced,  and  their  flesh  rested  in  hope^ 
knowing  timt  their  souls  should  not  be  left  712^^,  they  died  in 
full  assurance  of  the  revelation  of  the  goodness  and  majesty  of 


<m^ 


rather  post,  is  required:  a  verse  answering  to  tlie  whole  clause,  where  0 
must  be  trauaUited. after,  occurs  in^  Hosea,  e.  9- 

.     : visfr  rm:!  wp^  worn  ova  dwd  vnv  " 
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God.  Solomon,  who  had  investigated  human  nature  in  all  kl 
propensities,  concludes  his  admiiable  book  with  ibis  sumDnaij: 
<'  Fear  God.  and  keep  his  commandments;  for  this  is  the  mhde 


__  good, 

foretold  by  several  prophets,  was  adduced  as  a  practical  demcHH 
iltration  of  that  heavier  judgment  to  come,  when  God  should -arise 
against  (^  U^)  all  flesh.  In  like  manner^  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity was  another  event,  that  was  representative  of  that  titM 
tvhcn  ''  the  wicked  shall  wail,  because  of  the  day  of  the  Loan 
of  Hosts."  "  Enter  into  the  rock,"  says  Isaiah,  *«  and  bide  thee 
in  the  dust  (mmnB^fflD)  from  the  presence  of  the  terror  of 
Jehovah,  and  froin  the  glory  of  his  Majesty,"  &c.  8lc.  And  it 
is  impossible  to  read  his  grandly  poetical  imagery  in  ch.  xxiv. 
T.  19,  20'  without  admitting  him  to  liave  been  most  perfectly, 
acquainted  viith  the  subject.  Nor  can  any  one  read  Jeremiah's 
fine  description  of  the  earth's  figurative  reduction  to  the  original 
in:i1  T\n  in  the  4th  chapter,  23—25.  without  assenting,  that  be 
had  in  view  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  prophetic  urorks 
afford  many  arguments,  that  the  two  advents^  of  the  Messiah,  as 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  as  Judge  of  it,  were  asserted  by  tiieir 
writers: — in  allusion  to  the  latter  he  is  styled  pniS  *pD,  the  attend- 
ant  effects  of  whose  appearance  are  described  by  Isaiah  in  makiy 
chapters,  (lxiii.  4.  lxv,  17.)  DXip^JI  or  DIOTIT!!  the  more 
ancient  name  of  the  valley  of  lopheth^  dedicated  to  the  rites 
of  Moloch,  has  been  universally,  considered  typical  of  the  allot- 
ment  of  the  wicked;  the  Greek  'restament,  accordingly,  calh  it 
ygfvva  ToG  Trvpog.  *    ■ 

DbTynpiiDiAw^rT^Di»iwiA-ri:i^^  (Is.  xxxiii,  i4.) 

are  words,  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  our  position^  even  were 
tlie  body  of  evidence  less  conclusive.     Those  determinatcf  words 


■  «  Ezekiel,  in  his  account  of  the  judgments  to  lie  executed  on  £|$ypt| 
argiips  God's  fatal  judgments,  from  the  major  inferring  the  minor; 
*•  DIvnrT-  for  ihe  d-ty  is  near,  even  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  a  cloudy 
day :  it  shall  be  Qvjj  /^."  Armageddon,  from  the  slaughter  of  Josrah; 
and  the  valley  of  Jchosliaphat,  have  been  typically  referred,  by  the  pro- 
phets, to  this  solemn  a8sembly,which  is  called,  rTH^K  "DV "TOTT  W 

rpBW-TSTjn  ijy  U)'* and  Ynnn  pow  mrr  dv. — &c.  &c. 

^  See  Isaiah  LXi,  3.  where  both  are  exptessed  in  one  verse. 
'  '  From  e]Vli  because  the  cries  of  the  victims  were  drowned  by  this 
instrument. 
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of  Daniel'  vii,  9>  10.  et  seqq.^  aldiough  highly  figurative,  can- 
Hot  be  misapprehended^  any  more  thap  those  of  Joel ;  and  from 
the  allusions  of  the  latter  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  htvf,  we  liave 
every  reason  to  infer,  that  he  conceived  future  punishments  pre- 
figured in  the  writings  of  Moses.    Well  say  the  Rabbii|^ 

:  ra  D^!?ii  0^13  onnn  r»» /iriM  Ji'»N  "6  «» rrrjra 

We  read,  indeed,  in  the  Gemara  (Tit*  Sanhedrin)  that  the  Sad- 
duceesAsked  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  from  whence  he  drew  his  proofs, 
that  God  would  raise  the  dead  ?  to  which  he  replied,  from  the 
Law,  from  the  PropheU,  and  from  the  Chetuhim.  Wherever 
the  word  i113  occurs,  the  Jews  believe  future  misery  intended, 
which,    partially,    takes    place   iltTT    uTUP^,    but    plenarily, 

":  Hsn  D^iya  man  rrtn  oVijrn  man  '^ 

Much  to  the  same  purpose  is  the  paraphrase  of  Maimonides 
mi  Isaiah  Lxiv,  4.* 
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'  The  expression  of  Abigail,  1  Sam.  xxv,  39.  includes  this  belief:- 


Manasseh  Beti  Israel  describes  it  to  mean  an  union  with  God,  never  to 
be  dissolved,  in  the  life  to  come. 

*  Buxtorf  quotes  from  the  Thalmud  a  beautiful  fahlt  respecting  the 
book  of  judgment. 
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jVemo  Te,  Vir  erudiussime,  scit  melius,  quam  levem  adbuq 
his  lepidissimi  poetae  aToo^ao-fbaTjoif,  in  quibus  nonnulla  elegan- 
tissima  sunt^  cognitu  digna  vel  unam  v.el  alteram  ob  cauaain. 
pleraqtie,  Critici  operam  navarint.  Collectio  Brunckiana  multis 
modis  laborat.  In  qua  primum  multae  repetitse  leguntur  cor- 
rupteiae,  quae  facili  negotio  vel  e  variis  lectionibus  eorum  scrip- 
tonim,  unde  fragmenta  excerpta  sunt,  vel  leni  et  statim  obvia 
conjectura  tolli  poterant.  Alia  paulo  quideni  sunt  eniendatu 
diAciliora,  sed  neutiquam  tamen  desperata  putari  debebant* 
Delude  magnam  apud  Brunckiuin  deprehendimus  confusionem* 
Fragmenta  aliquot  bis  diversis  locis  commemorata,  alia  JHleiv 
Incerta  relata,  quae  ex  qua  fabula  depromta  sint  defiuiri  potest, 
quaedam  etiam  illata^  quie  ad  superstites  fabulas  pertinent,  pauc^ 
denique  inserta,  quae  plane  non  sunt  Aristoplianis.  UoruQif 
partem  jam  potavit  Porsonus  in  Adversariis.  M^xime  auiem 
collectio  ista  est  manca,  quam  vel  ex  his,  quae  in  scbedis  noieis 
non  data  opera  sed  per  occadioneni  collecta  habeo,  facile  centu- 
ria  amplius  fragmentorum  augere  possim.  Meque  tamen  haec 
omnia  Brunckii  negligentiae  tribueiida  sunt,  sed  de  multis  libro- 
rum  aliquot  ope  jam  rectius  judicamus,  qui  post  Brunckii  fata 
in  lucem  protracti  sunt. 

Haec  ne  temere  a  me  jactata  putentur,  siogulorum  veritatem 
explicatius,  ut  in  libello,  cujus  tarn  exigui  sunt  liniites,  exemplis 
aliquot  ostendemus.  Primo  loco  ponemus  pravas  aliquot  apud 
Brunckium  lectiones.     In  Fragmento  Babyloniorum  XIV. 
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sdoeeismum,  qui  est  in  hac  Suidae  lectione,  tollere  Brtinckius 
debebat.  Reete  Photius  pcBiifyi  sub  r.  p69iov.  Simili  Tkio  la-^ 
borat  Fragm.  IV^.  ^olosiconis: ' 

aAX'  avvtrov  ou  jxIXXfiv  *XP^  ^  ayopoi<r(ii) 

Haec  Toupii  correctio  est.  Suidas  oa-u  xeXeuus.  Sed  nee  Tou- 
pius  verum  vidit,  nee  Porsonus,  qui  in  Adverts:  p.  279.  'coiijicit 
loera  cb  k^Xwh^.  Genuinam  lectionem  habent  Lexica  Segueriana 
Bekkeri  p^  331,  25.  o<r  av  XfXeuij;. — In  Cocali  Fragmeiilo  VII. 
certe  postrenia  pars: 

facile,  a  barbara  ilia  voce  ;^a</MovauAov  liberari  poterat.  Namquc 
baud  sane  CEdipo  opus  est  ad  videndum,  Aristophanem  scrip* 
sisse : 

Vid.  Henisterli.  ad  Plut  ▼.  535  €<)II.  Suida  v.  ^(3fey  et  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  70^  27.  Comiptela  inde  tiata^  quod  -plena  scriptum 
esset  j^HttOFfle  i'Xoy.— Fi*agmentum  eTfaemnoph.  alteris  XIV.  sitf 
proponit  Britnckius : 


KOU 


Toy  ou/foy  9x/j3o/xaJ 

Qui  diligentius  Aristophanis  ScboUaatam,  a  quo  hoc  fragmentiim 
affartur^  inspexerit^  non  dubitabit,  poetas  verba  esse  b^ec : 

mi  dm  yr  ro&ro  roSro^  ou  ^wwfMti  ^^fiy 

Nam  plane  sic  Scboliastes,  praeterquam  quod  habet  tniwri  f  rpciv 
pro  ^^psiv  0*xeui}.-^Priinuni  ex  Heroibus  Fragmentum  ita  emen^ 
datum  scilicet  exhibet  Branckius: 

ouK  fjyopsuoy;  aSroj  far*  owx  'AgyoXag, 

ft  a  Tpy  jr,  ou8"'EXXijv,  ?o-oy  Iftoi  faivsTui, 

Propius  ad  Stepbani  Byz.  lectioues  accedens  alterum  versum 
Qumeris  elegantioribus  lege  sic: 

Ex  iisdem  Heroibus  Fragm.  Ill,,  ad  qiiod  etiam  Suidas  v.  iJtH 
6aySpoLs  p.  235^  Kust.  respicit,  sic  restituendum  puto: 

ftijSs  yeueo-J*^  Stt  cfy  lytoj  t?^  rpaacitj/^q  xuranifrvj, 
'Evfig  nmtandum  non  erat.     Nam  quod  Casaubbnus  ad  Diog. 
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Laert.  annotat,  Suidam  legere  e)tri$,  id  certe  eo^  qiiem  nos  com* 
memorafiinusi  loco  secua  eat,  ubi  vel  Ed.  Mediol.  habet  IvWg* 
lotelliges  hoc  tyro;,  si  meiisarutn  fonnae  apud  Veteres  ineniinerifl!^ 
— Aliud  trocbaici  tetranietri  exemplum  ex  bac  deperdita  poete 
fabula  agnoscere  mihi  videor  in  Fragmenio  XI.  quod  vide  ae  sic 
«cribenduni  8it: 

fifprt  TroSavnrrgov  tvpaJ^  I x;^ffirff  [JLvfii  Xovrp$ov, 

Brunckius  ex  Polluce  /x^'  airivtirTpov  et  exp^frroei.  Sed  ad  hoc 
ipsum  Fragmentum  spectare  mihi  videtur  idem  Pollux  X.  78. r) 

u8mg  vlm-poVf  ii  Koirpiw,  ^  woliviirrpov,  00$  fly^/Z^criy  ^Apvrofar^i  Aiyfi . 
Quse  ut  ad  diyersum  ab  illo  Fragmentum  pertineiuia  Brunckius 
seorsum  posuit.  Voce  TroiiviirTpoy  ntitur  Noster  etiam  Fragni..Inc. 
LXXXVII. — Prorsus  negligentem  se  gessit  Brunckius  ad 
Fragm.  Dramatum  IX.,  ubi  ipsam  poetae  eclogam,  quam  Pollux 
loco  a  Brunckio  laudato  addit,  apponere  oblitus  est. 

Sed  haec  fere  leviora  sunt.  Videamus  jam  de  aliquot  Frag- 
mentis, quas  paulo  difiSciliorem  vel  explicationem  vei  emendih 
tionem  babent.  Ac  memorabile  quidem  Fragmentum  ex  Aris- 
tophanis JmraXgHciv  extat  apud  Galenum  in  procemio  libri,  qid 
inscrtbitur  r&¥  ^IinroKparws  yX<o<r<r»y  ^^ify^viu  quod  Fragmentum 
apud  Brunckium  uumero  secundum  est.  Fuit  ea  fabula  omniuiDy 
quas  scripsit  Aristophanes,  prima.  Tituluni  fabulae  recte  ab 
iLruditis  monitum  est  significare  convivas,  tpulones,  i^tco^^mg,  at 
explicat  Etym.  Magnum.  Chorum  enim  agebant  convivantes  in 
templo  Herculis,  ut  discere  licet  ex  Brunckii  Addendis  p.  I66. 
De  fabulae  personis  hoc  tantum  scimus,  fuisse  in  bis  aenem 

?uendam  cum  duobus  iiliis,  altero  bene,  altero  male  morato. 
lalenus  1.  1.  in  eo  est,  ut  probet,  vocem  yX»TTa  nonnunquam 
denotare  vocabulum  obsoletum,  ovof^a  rvi$  uvviiMas  fXTrrrcoxoV* 
Quod  ut  dentonstret,  affert  ilium  ex  Aristophane  locum..  lU 
enim,  Galenus  narrat,  senem  ilium  filio  male  morato  quasdam 
ex  Homero  proposuisse  quaestiones,  ac  primum  quidem  dixisse: 
Tgoj  raura,  <roi,  Xi^wv^Ofu^p^.  yXooTTaariKot  xaXovci  KopvKoi,,  deinde: 
tI  xakotjcriv  apLirr^voL  xaqf^voi.  Sic  enim  haec  leguntur  in  Edit.  Al- 
dina.  In  Basil,  expressum  est  op^r^qn  yhaoTrr^  r/vi  xaXova-iy  a  qua 
non  differt  fere  Stephan. — Cod.  Mosq.  *ipuv^qs  yXmrroL  ti  nai  xob- 
X0S71  xopv^oi,  MS.  D.  item  yXoorri  ri  et  xdpvfia  Horum  pars 
facile  e  Polluce  emendari  potuit,  qui  Libr.  II ,  s.  109.  locum  sic 
profert  'jrpog  ravra  \i^ov  opi^ripov  yXoovTU  t/  xeiXslTai  xipvpifios,  Dc 
metro  recte  judicat  Aug.  Meinekius  in  Curis  Critt.  p.  II.,  ana- 
paestos  tetrametros  esse,  sed  emendationi  ejus, 

wgig  T«Sr«  trit  Xefov  bp^i^pitji  yhirrf  t/  x^eAoua-i  xipf^pi^i 
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•Mirab  omni  parte  assentior.  Nam  primum  quidem  hoc  modo 
male  Galenus  demonstraret,  quod  demonstraturus  est,  voceih 
fKamru  significare  vocabulum  obsoletum.  Quippe  * 0/tY;pff ijj 
yXMrri}  sonaret  Homerica  lin^a.  Deinde  Aristophanes  certe 
scripsisset  ^OfMipeloa  yXaam^,  Porro  Pollux  et  major  pars  Galeni 
librorum  a  aguosctiDt  in  voce  yX&TTot,  Hinc  Aldinam  pressius 
sequens  emendandum  arbitror: 

irpog  Tmrra  tru  ki^ov  'OfMigMiowg  ykarrroLf,  rl  KoiXoQvi  itopufu^ ; 

Simili  orationis  forma  Noster  Nub.  96.  Ka^at  rotvt/y  t^v  a^alaw 
wmi^iav,  co$  Sisxeiro.  Con  uptip  vocis ' OfMigelovs  banc,  opiuor,  habuit 

causam,  quod  in  codice  exaratum  esset  'Ojxi}p  per  compendium. 
Conf.  Bast,  ad  Greg.  Corinth,  p.  835.  Indidem  expjicari  po- 
test acceutus  omissio  in  plerisque  Galeni  libris.  Accusativum 
yXaoTTx$y  ad  nostrum  fortasse  locum  respiciens,  explicat  Antiatti- 
cista  in  Bekkeri  Anecdotis  I.  p«  87*  tus  toDv  froiviTcov  ij  aa-rivotg 
oi\XoL$  6^r\yo6[jieix, — In  altera  quaestioney  quae  finem  tetrametri 
exbibet,  scribendum: 

Ti  xahwfT  u[iivf^yci  xafif^ci\ 

Pergit  Jam  e^tponere  Galenus,  queniadmodum  patri  respooderit 
male  moratus  ille  filius.  Atque  ita  quidem,  teste  Galeno,  re- 
spondit,  ut  similes  vicissim  quaestiones  proponeret,  non  ex  Ho- 
mero  quidem  illas,  sed  e  Soionis  "i^j^otri  petitas,  quas  solvere  fra- 
trem  suum  jubet,  quern  ei  baud  dubie  tanquam  exemplar  ad  iuii- 
tandum  pater  proposuerat.  Videtur  enim  hie  male  moratus 
fifius  earum  rerum,  quae  ad  causas  forenses  et  lites  spectarent^^ 
euriosior  fuisse  quam  Homeri.  Ita  igitur  ille: 
6  jMV  oiy  <ro$,  \iti>i  II  oSro^  aSfXfi;  ^pa(r«ra}  r(  xaAoila-iy  JSduo'/  ri. 

Haec,  in  qnibus  nulla  est  librorum  diTersitas,  nisi  quod  uims 
male  habet  ff/xo)  pro  Sjxo^,  et  quod  alter  accentus  in  fine  Tocis 
!8o(;a-/  apud  Aid.  deest,  haec,  inquam,  nemo  dum  fuit,  qui  inteHi- 
geret  aut  emendare  conaretur.  Brunckius  quidem:  *'  legendum^ 
inqoit:  4l^^1rpo^aXAs«  rwv  Iv  rols  Xi>Mns  «f  oo-i  yXwrrmv  §1$  8»x«J  8*a- 

6  jX6v  ouv  o'ig  ulog,  ift^f  S*  aiiX^og  ouroo*) 

^pacaTw,  t/  xaXoixriy— 
quid  pro  iSou<r/  ti  reponi  debeat,  in  meniem  non  venit,^*  Hac 
Brunckius,  qui  Galeni  quidem  verba,  nisi  quod  T*va^  sine  causa 
addidit,  bene  restituit,  sed  de  Aristopbaneis  mirum  quantum  a 
vero  aberravit.  Primo  enim  aspectu  apparet,  metruro  non  di- 
versum  esse  ab  Ulo,  quod  praegressa  senis  quaestio  habuefat. 
Deinde  ilia  6  y.h  o5y  o-)^  neutiquam  erant  tentanda. '  Facile  tvim 
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mo;  iiitelligitur.     Sic  Noster  Avibus  ▼.  212.  rov  If^iy  nmi  rov  «^ 
Xviaxpvv'^lTvv.     Eur.  Alcest.  v.  628.  Barn. 

CO  rovS*  l/iov  dcaa-*,  kmrntfrava  Si 

a  qua  lectione  Mattbiae  recedere  non  debebat.     Ac  non  stiic 
•acerbitate  quadam  et  invidia  in  fratrem  iste  nequam  nudo  hoc  i 
<rog  utitur.     Dudum  vidisti,  Vir  eruditissime^  maximam  difficul- 
tatem  inesse  in  poatremis  vocabulis  i$ou<r/  ri,  in  quibua,  ut  nexua 
docet,  vox  obaoleta  latet  e  Solonia  a^oo-i.     Jam  si  nietnim  r«* 
spicis,  versus  est  justo  longior.     Atque  baud  dubie  tres  ultiois 
iitterae    pertinent  ad   sequentem  Galeni  orationeni,  qui  pergit 
ipi^fiS  9r^o|3aXXsi.     Scribe  assumtis  istis  litteris:  elr    ^>?<I$  iff^ 
fiiXK^kf  ut  pauIo  post  Galenus :  elr  aS8«^  Ix^/vou  ^avrof .    Reliquum 
habenius  SSou;,  s}llaba  jam  ad  metrum  deiiciente.     Facile  mihi 
consenties^  poetam  dedisse: 

6  jxey  oSv  <ro^,  Ifto^  8*  o3ro$  aSsX^o^,  ^poKriro),  tI  xaXowrkv  iSu/ocif ; 

Hesycliius  enim  IBuou;,  (jMprvgas,  a'vvl<rTopet$f  et  paulo  ante  iioU^ 
(sic  enlm  cum  Albertiolegendum)  fuigrvpeSf  ^  oi  tol;  <pomxoi;  ilxas 
xplvovres'  oi  ii  vvvhropeg.  Ac  ne  dubiles^  Solonem  hac  vocp 
usum  esse,  ex  Albertii  ad  bunc  locum  annotatione  baec  adscri- 
bam:  ''  Eustatb.  II.  X  p.  1158,  20.,  testatur,  Pausanise  Leii* 
ton  exhibere  el^vot,  et  li6ou$,  piipTvpoig,  <rvvi(rT0pa4  (pro  quo  livhus 
scripsit  p.  1154,  35).  Turn  addit:  ort  Is  ib6ov$  xa)  Apixogf 
Koti  S^^oov  Tovg  pi,oL§Tvpas  ^i](r}v,  AlXios  JiovScios  iVro^fT.  Pho^ 
JLex.  Ms.  IMouf,  robs  pi^iprvga;'  oZroog  Z'oXcov.  Cyrill.  Lex.  Msl 
iMoi.  cruiiLamt  pi^oipTvpoig  nfap  'A^rivaiois,  Svioi  Se  xa)  crvvtaragif^ 
Malim  itaque  et  h.  1.  iMot"  Cur  cum  Albertio  scripscnd^ 
IBmovg  non  'i^iovg  causa  aperta  est.  Eadem  enim  vocis  etynudo- 
gia  est,  quae  Homericae  vocis  in  formula  iSti/i^o-i  irpuvi^eainv, 

Hanc  primam  filii  qusestionem  apud  Galenum  sequitur  al« 
tera: 

t/  wot  l<rTi  TO  eu  tojsTv  ; 

CUJU9  explicationeBi  vel  correctionem  tneo  acumine  majorem 
Tuae  aagacitati,  Vir  eximie,  commendo. — Quae  praeterea  ex  hac 
Aristophanis  fabula  Galenus  in  sequentibus  affert,  eorum  partem 
Brunckius  et  Porsonus  in  Brunckiani  Aristophanis  censura^ 
quam  Pluto  Hemsterhusiano  Schaeferus  adjecit,  p.  578.  recta 
emendarunl.  Adjunctis.meis  emendationibus  totum  colloquiuin 
apponam.  Integros  enim  esse  video  versus  omnes,  eosque  coQr 
tinuos. 

TIOX. 

iXk^f  a'9pix\fi  xa)  ptvgot  xa)  rcuvtai,        .  - 
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-  BPEXBTTHS. 

yiw  (TO  ^8 AX  19.     Touro  7f aipoL  AtfO'urtpi'nv^ 

TIOS. 

-    nPESBTTHS. 

TO  xara9rXay^(rsi  rouro  Trctpat  tmu  ^riqaiv. 

TIOS. 

awofiijcrtral  0*01  raihot  irol  ret  p{^^uiTA\ 

nPESBTTHS. 

vap  ^AKxffifii^  TOuro  TMTajS^o'tTai. 

TIOZ. 

t/  S"  UTTtTffXjEAa/pCfy.SM}  XflUKOOf  iAfOL^  kiyfi^ 

xa\axayoi6letv  inrxoBmrag  ^ 

nPESBTTHS. 

olfjt,\  a»  Opaa'6iJi>oL^6f 
rt$  TowTO  T»v  ^vvriyipanf  yy^pierai ; 

Priores  versus  tangit  Photius  p.  390.  <ro/?6AAij,  .(rxwuLjLOi  fl^  touj 
yipovras  frapoi  t^v  aiSpov'  oxhws  *ApKrrofomis'  et  alii,  quorum 
meutio  fit  ab  tiesjchii  interpretibus  v.  (rog^sAAi).  Male  orunck* 
ius  dativum  posuit  o-opfXAi],  loco  non  intellecto.  Vocativus  est 
(ToqiKKr^y  itemque/xtJoov  etrouyfai,  qutbusnominibushomo  nequam 
patrem  appellat.  Erat  eniui  harum  omnimn  rerum  usus  in  se- 
pultura.  Ipsuni  epitn  senem  <ropiXXi|v  dici  patet  ex  Eustath.  II. 
^^  p.  i289j  1^'  ubi  inter  alia  base  legwUiir:  ^Xm  ti  ^  'Sipo^  xoSi 
^T^  xtfcr*  otMf¥  yiporretf  tf-xanrnxM^.  Plane  sic  in  Lysistr.  372*  S 
tiffifit,  et  eadem  allusione  Eccl.  1032.  xa)  rftiv/Wai.  Septhiio 
irersu  ksyskg  pro  ))syo^$  habent  Cpdd.  D.  et  Mosq.  et  statim  poat 
xcLk^xciyoitlci%  StephaiHis,  xAxoag  autem  pro  xux^u^  e  conjectura  scripr 
si  propterea,  quod  son  malos  quidem  istos  viroe  dixerat,  sed  contit* 
meliosam  tantum  eorum  mentionem  fecerat.  KaKoo^  riva  Xiytw 
locutio  est  Nostro  admoduoi  familiaris,  ut  Thesmopb.  85.182. 
^39.  963.  Acham.  503. 

AocedamuB  ad  aKad  Fragmentam  ex  Aristc^hanis  ToeyipNk 
vtoRg,  sePTatoni  ilhid  ab  AthefliR>  p.  9*5.  c.,  cujua  fragmetiti 
partes  et  alibi  tttai  apvd  ipsnm  Atbefraettm  tain  apud  aKos  cota»- 
memorantury  qiios  Brunckius  laudat  p.  267  •  MuLtum  hoc 
Fi^gmentum  vexavit  Eniditos^  atque  in  bis  Erfbrdtitim,  qui  de 
eo  disputat  in  Horreo  Regiomontano  P»  III.  p.  446.  Verba 
sunt  hominis  gulosL  Scfaweighaeuserus  Bhiuckium  fere  secutua 
sic  edidit:  2xi$  ^vi}^  jotu*  9rflCp«Trr«jU4ift  yoiq  toL  Xnweipoi  xiwTomf^ 
riiXXei  fiqrr  avi^ewvt^  ijrnerioy,  \  xeutpiilw  yffov  xdXXova  riyft*  ff!  ii 
l/ui,  wka^  1^  ykShrm  ^ovAfNi  ^  jnjfrnif  \  SsXfMcof  Anigiyij^  ^piata» 
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^firt  Mpo  ji4er«  xoXXajSeov  ;^Xjapooy.  De  metrOi  quod  BruDckiiiv 
restituere  noii  est  ausus^  recte  Erfurdtius:  **  tree  primi  rermm 
|Nirapaeonici  sunt^  reliqui  pseonici/'  Pseonicos  enim  et  Creticot 
eosdem  putavit.  Sed  duobus  tamen  locis  metrum  laborat,  pri> 
mum  in  voce  aTro/S^o-jy,  quse  quid  hie  agat,  noii  apparet^  turn  hk 
vocibus  airPiviva  ^,  qui  hiatus  tolerari  nequit.  Quam  vocis  ehr^SoK 
trig  explicationem  Scbweighseuserus  profert,  qui  aciiva  noiione 
de  cibo  accipit^  qui  descendere  faceret  et  e  primis  viU  expelierti 
pinguedinem,  earn  bariolando  magis  quam  certa  ratione  seat 

Sroposuisse  auctor  ipse  admonuit.  Nee  meliora  sunt,  qim 
>elecampiu8,  Casaubonus  et  Villebrunius  excogitaTeninf, 
ear6^va-if,  airo^va^,  airSfipua-iv  conjicientes.  Quas  nou  miiMif 
metro  adversantur  quam  fyroiTMu,  ut  legendum  nonnuliia  ¥1800 
est.     Equidem  locum  sic  restituere  mihi  Tideor: 

vapuriraiiai  yaq 
rot,  Xiirapot  xairrafif, 
oAXa  ^iftr  Imoi,  jSariv, 

et  Se  /x^  irXeupov  %  yXaorrav  ^  (nrX^va^  ^ 

uv  ^eptre  isvpo  /xera  xoXXa/3wy  ^Xiupaov. 

Vides^  jam  et  metrum  bene  decurrere  et  sensum  reddi  aptmh 
mum.  Dicit  homuncio^  se  satis  habere  apuarum^  et  nauaw 
jam  molestiam  se  suscepisse  pinguium  esu.  At,  pergit,  affeii^ 
tosta,  batin^  hepar,  etc.  Grseci  videlicet  distinguebant  cocta  •)> 
assis  eodem  fere  modo^  quemadmodum  nos^  quod  cum  aliuoidt 
patet,  turn  luculentissime  ex  ipso  Athenseo  p.  376,  d.  7no§  ^i 
X<>ipo$ — «f  rifji,ia-elas  fjJv  icTiv  iTro$,  i^6os  8«  xarot  iurtga.  Jam 
apuas  apud  Veteres  non  inassatas,  sed  oleo  coctas  esse,  midti 
docueruut.  Vid.  Schweigh.  ad  ipsum  nostrum  locum.  At 
fervidum  quidem  oleum,  sale  et  papavere  adsperso  infusum  lis 
esse,  discimus  e  Suida  v.  afua.  At,  inquit,  unde  tu  scis,  piirw 
et  quae  deinceps  commemorantur,  cupedia  assata  non  cocta  esse  i 
Id  quidem  tantum  non  de  singulis  demonstrari  potest.  Sed  pe 
longus  sim,  conferri  tantum  jubeo  fragmentum  secunduia  e 
Thesmophoriazusis  alteris,  ubi  ita  duo  coiloquuntur: 

A.  ii  vijOTJ^  owrar,  ij  yakeos  ^  TeuWSfj; 

B.  ou  X^P^^^y  ^^^^  ^0^,  ouS*  Iprap  KaTrpov, 
ovhi  0-;^a$oyef,  oii*  ^rpiaiw  hh^axosi  etc. 

(in  quo  loco  nntius  recte  Porsonus  Adv.  p.  63»  ov^^  /3«ri^;) 
Uic  et  piscis  ille  ^arts  ct  alia  nonnulla  cupedia,  quorum  nostro 


Ipco  fit  mentio^  in  iis  numerantur^  qax  aasaii  solita  sinl.  QwsA, 
autem  ad  mutationem  attinet,  quam  feclmus,  vocis  awofiounyi  i^i.. 
igTct  fimv,  earn  satis  esse  leneu)  apparet.  -Nam  pirima  jnectfi, 
lineola  litterse  w  propius  ad  o  adducta  facile  dedit  »,  quemadmo*-; 
duin  a  et  oi  saepissime  permiitata  esse  constat.  Ex  bac  autem 
CQiTuptela  natie  sunt  reliquse. 

^tera  difficuUas  sita  est  in  voce  <rTX^  $,  quas  propter  hiatuni; 
fern  non  posse,  diximus^  Erfurdtius  verba  y)<6aTTU¥  $  c^XSivct 
]^bMie  omisit.  Non  fedsset,  si  Athenaeum  propius  inspexisset^ 
qj^i  earn  Ipsam  pb  causam  hoc  fragmentuni  attuiit,  quo  demon-, 
^traret^  etiam  linguam  in  deliciis  fuisse.  Ita  enim  ille :  yhi^'^i 
i^  f^fffu^roj.  'Agiirro^anig  h  Tay^¥i(rrai§  hoi  tovtW  aki$  a^wfif  etc. 
Atque  diserte  Photius:  yijcrriv,  ^  (Hesjchii  inter pres  xai  v.  vii<m;) 
o^X^va  1)  yXooTTetv,  'Afurr^fivi^i*  Jam  vero  quum  Athensi  libri 
habeant  non  o^X^va  sed  cvXiiyo;,  Photius  autem  Aristophani 
tribuat  trirXiiva,  ex  utroque  conjuncto  fecimus  o-^X^va^.  Nam 
quum  hoc  intestinum  satis  sit  minutum, .  helluo  iste  non  conten* 
tus  uno  liene,  plures  sibi  simul  afferri  jubet.  Nemo  mihi  obji- 
ciet,  plurali  numero  vocem  istam  significare  morbum,  quern 
Angli  sjjleen  vocant.  Neque  enim  demonstrari  potest,  nunc 
esse  unum  et  constantem  pluralis  numeri  significatura.  Quin 
diversa  tradit  Hesjch.  v.  (rirX^ys^^  quem  vide. 

Huic  fragmento  subjungamus  aliud  ex  iisdem  TayviVKrToug, 

auod  Scholiastes  Aristophanis  servavit  ad  Ran.  v.  295,  multo 
lud  corruptius,  sed,  si  semel  rectam  emendandi  viam  ingressus 
sis,  ad  corrigendum  fdcilius.    Leguntur  apud  Scholiastam  hsec: 

yif  J  Tuyrivicrrals* 

Pauca  hie  mutanda  sunt,  sed  litters  melius  ordinandae.    Scribe: 
XSwta  (T*  'Enceni  aintfois  ^^iwf  IXeXj^ojxevi). 

Verbum,  quod  aut  praecesserat  aut  sequebatur,  Scholiastes  omi- 
sit.  Ad  sensum  fuisse  videtur  invoco.  Hesychius  et  Phavori- 
nus  iX8Xi^ojctevi}>  (rtiojctjyi].  Fidem  his  emendationibus  faciat 
Fragmentum  Sophocleutn  e  ^pj^or^jxoi^  apud  Schol.  ApoUonii 
lUiod.  III.  1213.  in  quo  'Exirri  per  coelum  et  terram  ferri  per- 
hibetur 

ipufr)  Ka)  irXBXTolg 
wjxooy  <nrst|9|](ri  ^poatovrm, 
Conf.  Valkenar.  qm  de  hoc  Fragmento  disputat  in  Diatrib.  p. 
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169*  et  Interpp.  ad  Orphei  Argon.  ▼.  9B0.  sqq.  cum  Snidft  f . 

Casligabo  jam  pauca,  quae  in  Brunckii  collecUone  Tel  mam 
accurate  vel  parum  vere  tradita  sunt.  FragmeBlum  Ibc.  XCII. 
wt^9os  Tfiyeoo-i  fisTptlvM  pertinet  ad  Aves  v  560.  Et  de  Pnfgm. 
X.  e  Fripoi  vide  ne  Pollucem  memoria  fefelierit.  Verba,  emm 
vTwp^ixou  fianmipUv  exstanl  in  Acbam.  v.  448. — Fragmeetum 
Inc.  X.  pertinet  ad  Aniphiaraum.  Vid.  Les.  Seguer.  p.  M, 
15. — Fr.  ijic.  XLI.  referendum  est  ad  Gerytadis  Fragm.  XXI., 
ut  observalum  jam  est  a  Pursono  in  Censura  p.  £80,  quod  idea 
coaunemoravi,  ut  monerem,  unice  veram  esse  lecUonem  PoOiK 
CIS  Anrrou^  oAa;.  Atlienseus  enim  \§vmv^  a[\«(,  quae  perpeCua 
Tocuni  confusio  est.— Fragm.  Inc.  CXIX.  est  e  Xx^Me;  9Mtr»- 
kKfi^fiavoicMSf  quemadmodum  docet  Scholium  Ms.  Platonis  alfah 
turn  a  Kiddio  in  libro,  qui  inscribitur  Tracts  and  Miscellaneotts 
Criticisois  of  the  late  Rich.  Porson.  London,  M  DCCCXV.  p. 
£68.  Quod  scholium,  aureum  vocatum  a  Kiddio,  adscribali 
hie  sicy  ut  legitur  in  Cod.  Vratislaviensi,  in  quo  nomiulla 
datius  scripta  sunt,  quara  in  Angtico  Codice :  'Apiwo^emi^ 
Boroio;  ^eikaoLpo^  ijy,  ov;  Muro^  ^ifciy  ^IpiiTf  exw/xcpSffiro  V  hrirm 
Tfiy  /xey  svpiTiSijy,  /xi/tMcr^i  S*  avrov.     Kporrivo^*     rif  $00^;  X0jtn|«f 

xai  nvTos  S*  I^OftoXoyeirai  ^rxvjvas  xeiTaKoLfifiavoviraig'  XS^f*^^  Y^ 
auTQO,  (tijci,  roucTi>f/0OtTog  rep  aTpoyyvXjBp,  rovg  vouc  S*  iyopauwg  ^irm 
i)  XMivof  ir$i0,  'Apurroowfji^os  ^  ev  r^kicp  pvywrri  xon  a^wvptoof  h  yt* 
A«m  rerpah  ^aciv  avrov  yen^tetr  ho  ro¥  Bto¥  xarfrpe^^sv  faajpdi; 
TTOVwv'  ol  yoip  rerpah  y§vvwfi,evot  xnvovvng  aXAot;  xetgrovirtai  wmpt' 
^oucriv,  ms  xai  ^iXo^opos  ey  t|}  Trpcon^  irepi  rjfiegcov  Joropei.  Tpttf  V 
Itjynv  vhug*  0iXt9nroy  rov  rot;  wfiovXov  ipaf/,oi(rtv  aywvKretpLevop,  utu 
agagora  Ihoig  re  xon  rou  varpos  ^poLfia<nv  hviywvia'pi.evov  xeu  rpiTMfi 
6v  airoWoicopog  jEtgy  yixoorgaroy  xaXei,  01  $6  Trsp  hxMoipxpv  fiKrrtur 
pov,  KoiT6x\y}peio(re  de  xou  njv  a]yetvav,  dg  ieoyevtig  ev  too  icepi  alysiyij^* 
XMfMp^eirai  $e  on  xai  ro  ti}^  elpYjvi]^  xoXoo'O'ixoy  e^ripev  kytty^OL.  EA* 
iroXi;  aevroXux(»,  vXoltodv  vixai$, — Fragm.  Inc.  CXXll. 

aW^ov  net  yoya*x)  Trpeafivrv^s  avrjp, 

Stobseus  Tit.  69*  Fioril.  p.  393.  tanquam  ex  Euripidis  Phoenice 
sic  affert,  ut  pro  aW^pov  habeat  frixp^v.  Nisi  Clemens  Alei. 
memoria  erravit,  Aristophanes  Euripidis  verbis  usus  esse  censen* 
dus  est.— Fragm.  Inc.  CXL.  pertinet  ad  JairaXffT^,  teste  Photio 
▼.  ocii. — Fragmentum  Inc.  LXXXlll.  a  Fragm.  LXXXiX. 
non  diversum  esse  cum  per  se  sit  perspicuum,  tum  rem  omai 
dubiutione  eximit  Lex.  Seg.  p.  431,  26.  ubi  ha&c  legimiis:  m 
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•  fi«f|g:  imifMLwrptfL  axtfrcLkm  Stwso'Kvn^vm  8*  hrxiarpo^fAha,  Pro 
postremis  lege  xaM(rxidtr^^i2jX6va.  Explicadoiiein  enim  haec  coif 
-  fiaeiit  voci8dhrf<rxoT«)|tMf IK.  M  miiique  ne  voceni  wrxtxTpofr^fuim  ahera 
I  esquiailiorein  esse  cenaearouSy  monemnr  Stobieo  Schowii  p.  37*^ 
ittbi  MuMMiiiis  qiiidara  in  pnisa  oratimie  hoc  vocabulo  utitur. 

Ex .  Anstophanis  falNilamm  fHimero   arliquot  jure   santiiyt 

,  Scbw«ighi^8eru8  ad  Athensuna,  Ht  PtiMoiiklein  et  Fythagoreoa; 

mihi  oon  minus  suKpectae  fidei  esse  videtor  Autolycus.     {Jma9, 

1 1^  Autoljcuoi  Ariatophani  triboit,  Erotieniis  buoc  cum  Eupo- 

,uda  videtur  coofudMse.     Nam  quo  nituotur  Scboliastae  testimo- 

nio  ad  Vesp.  ▼.  10%,  id,  si  recte  inspexbaent,  facile  inteMxis- 

aeut,  quomodocuDque  loTcum  vei  legas  vel  explices;  non  de  Aris- 

tophauis,  aed  de  Eupolidis,  cujus  nomen  proxime  praBcedit,  fa- 

bula  sermonem  esse.     Accedit,  quod  Galenus,  qui  idem  Frag- 

mentum  tangit,  quod  Erotianus  afferr,  ejus  auctorem  dicit  rivoi 

inioy  KfiOjMrtxwy,  quae  ipsa  verba  suspicionem  movent,  eum  non 

Arntophanem,  qui  plerumque  6  Ka^uxif  vocatur,  sed  alium  illo 

minus  Celebrem  in  animo  habuisse.     Haud  raro,  ut  constat^ 

scriptoram  nomina  Grammatici  confundunt.      Sic  frequenter 

apud    Suidam   Aristophaois  oomen   fragmentts   additum,   quae 

aiiorum  sunt,  v.  c.  sub  v.  jSotiXo/uiyflp,  ifji^fisfikfifiivep,  ljx/3oAa$«f^ 

kwwrpofYi^,     Nee  facile  inducar,  ut  Antiatticistae  in  Lex.  Seg. 

credam,  qui  p.  106,  24;     Andromedam  Aristopbani  tribuit,  in 

qua  \tl^ois  dixerit  pro  Tuirfluy. — ^Tereus  Aristopbani  adscribitur  in 

iiadem  Lex.  Seg.  p.  383,  l6.  ubi  bare:  iKfLv^^B^i  Tono$  ris  wtgi 

W  icj^etrias  t^j  '^ttjx%*  'ApiTTO^amis  Tijpti* 

...  rriSl  furj  iraqiyniif  a$  TfpiyfSMret. 

.  Proclive  quidem  est,  conjicere  rijpf  pro  Ti^piif  sed  nihil  decer- 
mtm.  Fragmentum  Comici  cujusdam  esse  certum  est.  Sed 
-Tereos  scripsere  etiam  Anaxandrides,  Philetaerus,  Cantharus. 
In  fine  duo  e.Stobaeo  adjiciam  fragmenta  a  Bruncldo  pra&ter- 
missa.  E  Pace  secunda  Brunckius  non  uisi  unuih  fragmentum 
attulit.  Cui  alterum  adjecit  Porsonus  Adverss.  p.  280.  Ter- 
tium  habet  Stobaaus  Fioril.  p.  213: 

•    -  A.     Trig  Tafcriv  Mgmr^wiv  el^vYjg  ^IXfjg 

wwTi}  T^o^o^,  rafjklot,  (rufi^og^  iitlrpotrog, 
it/yetrtjo,  ^SfX^.     iravra  ravr*  ffp^r^  /*«*• 
B.     (To)  8'  oyoj*a  iij  rl  wtiv;  /I.  o,  ti;  yscopyia. 
Putaverunt,  hac  esse  e  Pace  superstite,  unde  petitum  est  Frag- 
liientum,  quod  statim  sequitur.     Sed  in  hac  Tabula  ista  frustiX 
quaesieris.     [iiuno  v.  294.  similitudinis  uliquid  habent  base:  t^v 
wufTif  elpijVYiy  (pi^yjv.     Et  Aristophanis  quidem  esse  illud  fragmen- 
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tmiiy  pro  certo  affirmaverim.     Pertinuit  igitur  ad  Paoem  at 
leram. 

Longius  Fragmentum  Aristophani  tribuitur  in  Stobaeo  GroCn 
p.  49B.  idquci  ut  opinor,  e  Codicis  A.  lectione,  quem^pauio 
ante  Grotius  cbmmenioraty  et  saepius  ad  vicinos  locoi.  In 
£diu.  Trincav.  et  Gesneri  auctoris  nomen  non  additum.  Nam 
fidtiun  est,  quod  Blomfieldiua  ad  ^scbyl.  Pers.  p.  I67.  monet| 
tribui  hoc  Fragmentum  iEschylo.  Antecedent  qiiidem,  aed  non 
hoc.  Verum  Aristophaneum  colorem  certe  non  ita  referre  mihi 
▼idetur,  quam  quod  supra  ex  Pace  protulimus.  Adsciibam  ita, 
ut  legenduni  arbitror: 

tl  fj0^  ri  fiiXTKTT  i>>^ot^B¥ ;  iv  H  trot  ^peictOf 
0(rcp  ra  xaroo  x^tlrr»  'frrh,  £v  6  Zsbg  ^ei. 
''Otov  yoip  i^TAff  rou  roAavrot;  ro  fhrov 
5     xflSroo  /3aSiCe<i  ro  Se  xevov  it  pi;  rov  jfflc. 
06  rip'  if  oSrctf^  fforff^acvcD/xsyoi  tots 
Tpo6Ktif/>t6\  ovS  wet  Tiirao  xe^ttrfiivotf 
01  a^  xuTupirras  ivditos  v/vsiy  IBbl 
81a  raura  yap  toi  xolI  xoi\ovvtoli  fjLaxcigio$' 
10     ws  y^f  ^iysi  rt^*  0  fuoLXstpirifig  olyvrar 
xart^oLpieif  eu^fleiftooy*  6  ^  oux  avidverai. 
xa)  ivofUBV  y  cMTtn^i  rois  ivaylo'pMffiv, 
Sarwip  dioici,  xeii  ^iag  y§  YtoiM¥oi 
clItovimV  oiutovs,  ieup'  ivteveu  rar/aii, 

V.  4.  Wrqx  scripsit  Grotius.  Trincav.  et  Gesn.  iarci^.  Edam 
^troy  Grotii  emendatio  est  pro  pio¥,  vera  fortasse,  quamquam  de- 
sidero  vocabulum,  quod  aptius  sequent!  xivoy  opponatur.  Ges- 
neri TXio¥  certe  in  Aristopbane  ferri  non  posset.  V.  6.  Trincav. 
et  Gesn.  ou  yap  ay  worff  tmm%  km^ecvotpiivoi,  ex  qua  lectione  nos- 
tram  concuinavimus.  Nimis  audacter  et  contra  metruni  Gro* 
tins:  aXA*  ou  yap  iv  to9'  ovTeo$  eore^ayoofufyoi.  Proximum  ver- 
sum  ita,  ut  dedinius,  emendavit  Grotius.  Legebatur:  odd  i^ 
xarax6xpifi,ivoi.  Karaxexpio-iMvoi  volebat  Gesnerus.  Sed  veram 
esse  Grotii  lectionem,  pene  mihi  persuadet  locus  e  Nostri  Pace 
V.  1180.  rou^  S'  avflo  re  xa)  xarn  i^aktifornMs,  quamquam  ibi  me- 
taphorico  sensu  dicitur.  V.  10.  Eadeiu  formula  utitur  Aristo- 
phanes Vesp.  623.  Pac.  769.  V.  1 1.  Vulgo  or .  V.  12.  Post 
Suofusv  particulaui  iiiseruit  Grotius.  V.  13.  IVincav  et  Gresn* 
P^eo/xey.  Pariicipium  requiritur,  quum  sequeus  verbum  non 
babeat  copulaui.  Grotius  male  p^suojUrcy.  V.  14.  Alias  quideio 
Anstophauest  1  in  ^yisy^i  producit,  ut  Kan.  1462* 
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Unde  suspiceris  TayiV  aytivai.  Sic  afiiyai  in  fine  versus  Eq« 
474.  ifltre  Eccl.  745.  Sed  in  Avibus  tamen  v.  945.  trimMi 
iambici  initium  faciunt  verba:  ^vvlvifi'  S  ri  fiouKst,  cum  quo  coirf. 
9opb.  E^^tr.  V.  131  <  ibiquA  Brunckius. 
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ESSAY 

On  the  evidence  from  Scripture  that  the  Soul,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  the  body,  is  not  in  a  state  of 
sleep  or  insensibility  ;  but  of  happiness  or  misery ;  and 
on  the  moral  uses  of  that  doctrine. 

CONTENTS. 

X.  Probationarj  scheme  of  all  tational  created  beings — ii.Tbe  soul's  separate  exis- 
tence universally  believed — Opinions  of  Philosophers — iix.    Sleep  of  the  soul its 

pre-existence. — ^Pabt  tbb  Second,  i.  Material  and  Spiritual  substances — ^The  Soul 
dies  not  with  the  body — ii.  after  death,  b  not  in  a  state  of  sleep — lu.  possesses  its 
personality  and  consciousness — iv.  has  more  active  energies — v.  has  new  seises— 
▼I.  is  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery — yiu  bot  not  of  perfett  happiness — vni.  is 
in  society — ix.  is  in  union  with  former  fiiends — x.  a  ministering  Spirit,  peihaps,  on 
earth — xi.  may  jM)SStMy,  on  emergencies,  assume  a  visible  form. — ^art  Thibd.  i. 
Summary  of  the  whole  firom  the  book  of  wisdom — ii.  Authorities  for  and  against  the 
moral  uses  of  this  doctrine^iu*  Its  moral  uses  evident  to  the  Author. 


^PART  THE  FIRST. 

I.  l.That  all  created  beings,  endued  >vith  virtue  and  formed 
for  happiness,  were  originally  assailable  by  various  temptations 
88  a  test  of  their  integrity,  was  an  opinion  of  the  old  theologi- 
ans, certainly  not  improbable  nor  unscriptural. 

It  should  seem,  that  such  a  scheme  of  probation  pervades 
the  universe. 

And  we  may  contemplate  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  no  rtsk^ 
perhaps,  of  a  visionary  hypothesis,  as  so  many  abodes  of  Spirits, 
who  are  passing  through  their  states  of  trial  in  their  progress  to 
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perfection.    There  must  be  changes  of  being,  tfaereforej  and' 
bflbitatrons  adapted  to  these  changes. 

Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  even  the  fallen  angels,  "  who  kept- 
not  their  principality,"'   had  at  first  been  stationed  in  placet 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  to  call  forth  exertion^  to  prove  their 
strength,  and  to  claim  their  unremitting  vieilance, 

S.  Agreeably  to  this  grand  system  o?  probationary  exis- 
tence, we  should  suppose,  that  oian,  in  particular,  M^as  placed^ 
ivith  such  a  view,  upon  this  earth :  and  the  Scriptures  verify 
the  supposition,  in  almost  every  page. 

In  its  earthly  body,  then,  ihe  human  Soul  is  here  brought 
forward,  to  be  tried  and  purified  and  prepared  for  a  better  state. 
And  when  that  trial  shall  be  perfected,  the  union  between  the 
bodv  and  the  Soul  shall  be  dissolved. 

II.  1.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  union,  the  Soul,  if  it  exist 
at  all,  must  exist  in  a  state  of  separation.  That  it  so  existed 
was  a  subject  of  almost  universal  belief.  Though  all  had, 
every  where,  experience  of  the  death  of  the  body,  yet  all^  eveiy 
where,  believed  m  the  immortality  of  the  Soul. 

It  was  not  in  Egypt  only,  the  source  of  science  — it  was  not  lOi 
Greece  alone,  the  seat  of  polite  literature,  that  this  belief  prevailed: 
we  might  trace  the  same  conception  of  the  Soul  imperishable^ 
incorruptible,  from  the  Druids  of  Britain  to  the  Brahmins  of 
India.*  And  in  none  of  those  countries  did  it  appear  a  fugi- 
tive or  an  obscure  opinion. 

The  habitation  of  the  Soul  was  also  expressly  determined.. 
To  believe  in  the  Soul's  existence,  indeed,  and  not  assign  it 
some  place  of  residence,  was  impossible  to  a  reflecting  mind : 
since  to  exist  without  relation  to  place,  is  one  of  the  perfections 
of  God  alone;  and  no  created  being  could  be  conceived  to  . 
exist  without  locality.  1  o  an  invisible  world,  therefore,  the 
eyes  of  faith  and  of  credulity  were  alike  directed.  And  in  that 
world  were  different  abodes  allotted  to  departed  Spirits,  whose 
merit  was  appreciated,  or  whose  happiness  was  measured,  by 
the  supposed  standard  of  moral  rectitude. 

In  the  descriptions  of  that  invisible  region,  there  was,  doubt- 
less, a  display  of  fancy  the  most  luxuriant:  And^  respecting  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  rewards  and  punishments,  there  was 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  But,  in  the  general  notion  of  such' 
a  place,  mankind  seem  to  have  concurred;  as  well  as  in  the 
principle  of  resp  nsibility  and  remuneration. 


■  ritfiaiuniw  &px^.  Jude  6. 
*  See  Strabo  lib.  xv.  Herod.  Eutcrp.  Cass.  Comm.  lib.  iv. 
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That  the  Jews  should,  almost  exclusively^  have^  beea  leftio 
darkness  on  the  subject  of  the  SouPs  immortalitj,  would  be, 
utterly  inconceivable  to  a  plain  understanding.  Yet  such  was 
a  theory  not  long  siiice  ingeniously  fabricated  and  strenuously 
maintained  in  the  face  of  rational  probability  and  of  historicsd 
truth. 

The  doctrine  I  have  stated  as  diffused  among  all  nations  was^. 
I  doubt  noty  a  primeval  doctrine ;  traditiooally  derived  from  the 
patriarchal  ages,  and  therefore  originally  communicated  from 
Heaven. 

How,  therefore,  spread  abroad  as  it  was  through  countriet 
far  and  near  in  every  direction, — through  countries  that  bad. 
almost  lost  sight  of  the  true  Religion, — and  still  retained  as  it' 
was,  amidst  all  their  degeneracy — how  it  should  have  been,  obli- 
terated among  God's  peculiar  people,  is  a  problem  not  very 
easy  of  solution. 

2.  In  the  mean  time  were  formed,  amidst  the  reflections 
and  meditations  of  more  enlightened  minds,  a  great  variety 
of  philosophic  systems ;  from  which  I  shall  select  two  for  ob- 
servation ; — the  one,  supposing  the  cessation  of  the  SouFs  indi^ 
vidual  existence  after  its  separation  from  the  body; — the  other, 
its  actual  existence  not  only  after  its  separation,  but  before  ita^ 
union. with  the  body. 

The  cessation  of  individual  existence,  as  far  as  it  answered^ 
any  moral  purpose ;  was  the  same  or  little  otherwise  than  ex-= 
tinction.  There  was  one  Animating  Principle  of  the  universe. 
Hence  was  the  2:)oulj  it  seems,  derived  :  and  with  that  Principle 
was  it  reunited.  On  the  death  of  the  body,  it  was  re-absorbed 
into  the  Great  Spirits  whence  it  had  emanated. 

With  others,  who  held  that  the  Soul,  independent  of  the 
body,  was  a  separate  essence,  intelligent  and  active,  its  pre-ex- 
istence  was  a  favorite  doctrine.  That  human  knowledge  was 
not  the  new  acouisition  of  each  individual,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  what  his  soul  possessed  in  its  former  state,  Socrates  in- 
ferred from  the  ready  admission  truth  finds  in  the  mind.  Thit 
remembrance  implies  former  existence.  If,  therefore,  the  Soul 
existed  before,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  it  will  exist  after 
the  present  life.' 

ill.  My  concern,  however,  is  with  two  descriptions  of  per- 
sons of  the  present  day,  whose  opinious  approximate  to  those 
which  1  have  stated ;  either  asserting  that  Uie  Soul  dies  or  fails  into 
insensibility,  or  maintaining  its  pre-existence. 

\  Pbaed.  pp.  195-^aOf . 
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The  former  opinion  seems  almost  as  hostile  to  the  persoiialitj 
of  the  separate  Soul,  as  that  of  the  first  ckiss  of  philosophers. 

Its  extiitction  or  insensibility  is  as  repulsive  to  our  feeliogp, 
as  its  abHorption  in  the  Great  Spirit. 

There  is  this  difference,  indeed,  between  absorption  and  ei> 
tinction,  that,  with  Christians,  extinction  is  but  a  temporary  an- 
nihilation. 

Nor  are  the  death  and  sleep  of  the  Soul  taken  as  synonymous. 

They  who  think  the  soul  dies,  not  to  be  recalled  to  life  befbia 
the  period  of  the  resurrection,  look  only  to  that  period  for  its 
revival ;  whilst  they  who  consign  it  to  sleep,  have  marked  an 
intermediate  state :  where  it  may  repose  **  till  the  trumpet  shall 
sound  and  the  Dead  shall  be  raised." 

As  to  the  notion  of  pre-existence,  we  shall  soon  see,  that  it 
furnishes  a  very  feeble  and  fallacious  proof  of  the  Soul's  activity  ; 
though  asserted  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  insensibifitj 
or  sleep  of  the  Soul.  And  its  support  from  revelation  seems 
but  slight  or  dubious. 

PART    THE    SECOND. 

I.  1.  That,  though  Man  be  a  compound  being,  consisting  of 
two  parts — a  Body  and  a  Soul, — these  constituent  parts  were 
not  created  with  such  a  reciprocal  dependance  on  each  other, 
as  necessarily  to  live  and  die  together, — but  that  the  Soul,  sui^ 
viving  the  body,  will  in  a  separate  state,  retain  its  consciousness : 
we  should  infer  from  its  attributes  and  energies,  even  as  viewed 
•through  the  medium  of  a  gross  corporeal  organisation. 

In  contemplating  the  Soul  and  the  body,  we  form  a  concep- 
tion of  two  distinct  substances,  so  very  different  in  their  nature^ 
that  we  cannot  but  consider  them  in  contrast.  The  body  is 
matter;  the  Soul,  spirit.  Of  the  properties  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  matter,  are  solidity,  magnitude,  and  figure.  These 
are  palpable  to  our  senses.  But  spirit  is  proved  to  exist, '  cn^T 
by  those  emanations  which  matter  is  not  capable  of  prodocingi 
and  which  therefore  can  flow  from  no  other  than  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance. 

In  looking  to  our  own  minds,  we  are  sure  that  we  possess 
consciousness  and  perception :  and  there  must  be  some  primarf 
principle  whence  they  flow,  is  this  principle,  then,  material 
or  immaterial  f  Can  consciousness  and  perception  result  from 
matter  f     If  so,  it  follows  that  matter  itself  must  think. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  metaphysical 
disquisition.  These  few  prtliminary  observations  are  meant  only 
to  suggest,  that  matter  and  spirit  are  so  essentially  different^  diat| 
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though  Chey  sifbsbt  in  the  ufiioii  of  the  body  and  the  Soul,  yet  the 
union  of  the  body  and  the  Soul  is  not  necessary  to  their  existeifice 
**^tbat,  in  fact,  the  Spirit  may  exist  without  the  material  substance, 
and  that,  therefore,  a  belief  in  the  Soul's  independence  on  the 
body  and  subsequent  existence  in  a  separate  state,  is  not  only 
more  rational  than  the  contrary  persuasion,  but  even  philoeo* 
phically  just. 

2.  From  these  premises,  our  conclusion  is,  that  ''  the  Soul 
dies  not  with  the  body." 

And  this  we  take,  as  our  first  position,  to  be  proved  from 
Scripture.  - 

Yet  the  very  contrary  has  been  affirmed,  on  the  authority  o# 
the  bible  itself ;  and  has  been  argued  from  several  passages  in 
the  old  Testament — from  the  88th  psalm,  for  instance,  where 
man  is  apparently  represented  as  having  no  prospect  beyond 
the  grave.  ^'  I  am  counted  with  them  that  go  down  into  the 
pit — whom  thou  remembere»t  no  more :" — *'  Shall  the  dead 
arise,  and  praise  thee  i  Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared 
in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy 
wonders  be  known  in  the  dark ;  and  thy  righteousness  in  the 
land  of  forgetfulness  i"  Tlie  Psalmist  (says  a. commentator  op 
.this  place)  speaks  as  a  man  not  assumed  of  a  future  state.  Who 
.will  now  doubt,  whether  God  shows  wonders  to  th^  dead  ;  be- 
lieving as  we  do,  that  God  will  raise  the  dead  to  life  f  Who 
will  now  doubt,  whether  God's  loving-kindness  shal)  be  declared 
in  the  grave,  when  not  till  we  enter  the  grave,  shall  we  truly 
feel  those  effects  of  the  .divio^  love,  which  in  this  life  we  had 
jonly  hoped  for— wheh^  not  till  we  moulder  into  seeming  ^'destruc- 
tion," shall  we  learn  God's  *'  faithfulness"  to  those  who  fear 
.him,  in  his  not  forsaking  us  even  in  the  land  where  '^  all  things 
are  forgotten  ?^ — That  the  feeling  of  desertion  had  thrown  the 
Psalmist  into  despondence,  may,  unquestionably,  be  inferred 
^rom  this  passage.  But  the  despondence  was  momentary. 
From  his  **  doubtful  mind,"  the  shadows  were  soon  dibsipated, 
whilst  he  had  recourse  to  "  the  God  of  his  refuge." — "  But 
Jinto  thee  have  1  cried,  O  Iiord !  «nd  early  shall  my  prayer 
come  before  thee !" 

In  the  4i^th  psalm,  it  is  true,  man  is  **  compared  unto  the 
beasts  that  perish." — ^*  He  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish." — 
*'  His  beauty  shall  consume  in  the  sepulchre/' — •**  Yei  (said  tlie 
Psalmist)  God  shall  deliver  my  Soul  from  the  place  of  Hell" — 
"  Will  redeem  my  Soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave — for  he 
ifhaH  receive  me !" — In  the  book  of  Ecclesiast.  also  [lii.  16, 
19,  20.J  Man  is  compared  to  the  beasts.     '<  1  said  in  my  heart 
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concerning  the  estate  of  the  sons  of  men,  tbtt  God  nk^l  m*- 
nifest  theniy  and  that  they  misht  see,  that  they  themsehres  nra 
beasts.  For  that  which  befalleth  the  sous  of  men,  lielklletli 
beasts ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them.  As  the  one  dietb,  w6 
dieth  the  other :  yea,  ftey  have  all  one  breath.  So  that  a  oian 
bait  no  pre-eminence  over  a  beast.  All  go  into  one  place  ;  all 
are  of  the  dust ;  and  all  turn  to  dust  again/'  In  the  nest  f^na^ 
however,  it  is  asked:  ''who  knoweth^Ae  spiriV  of  man,  tkai 
goeih  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downwaril 
to  the  earth?" 

To  see  this  subject  in  its  true  light,  let  us  look  to  the 
Creation  of  all  living  creatures ;  and  we  shall,  there,  perceive 
^n  evident  distinction  between  the  human  being  and  the 
brute  animal.  ^'  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after 
his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind.  And  God  said: 
Let  us  make  Man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness.— 
So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image:  In  the  image  of 
God  created  He  him ! "  With  peculiar  emphasis  w« 
are  repeatedly  told,  that  God  '' created  man  after  his  own 
image." 

And  in  what  respect  did  man  resemble  God  ?  Surely  in  his 
Soul — not  in  his  body.  Yet  still,  to  discriminate  more  express- 
ly, between  the  Soul  and  the  body,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of 
misapprehension,  we  are  instructed  that  ''  the  Lord  God  formed 
Man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life.  And  man  became  a  living  Soul."  ''TIm 
breath  of  life," — ^let  us  observe — might  with  propriety  be  tranik 
lated"  the  breath  of  immortality." 

If  we  now  look  to  the  dissolution  of  man,  we  shall  see  ''  the 
dust  returning  to  the  earth,  as  it  was,  and  the  Spirit  returning 
unto  the  God  who  gave  it."' 

So  clearly  are  the  body  and  the  Soul  defined  :  so  strongly  are 
they  marked  in  their  union  and  in  their  separation. 

That  the  Patriarchs  all  died  without  the  slightest  expression 
of  a  Hope  in  Hereafter — that,  at  the  close  of  life,  they  bad  re* 
spect  only  to  the  interment  of  their  bodies,  with  no  apparent  re* 
gard.  to  the  fate  of  their  Souls,  and  that  they  seemed  to  enjoy  no 
prospect  beyond  this  earth— beyond  a  land  of  temporal  promise 
to  bring  wealth  and  power  to  their  posterity — such,  likewise, 
has  been  urged  with  some  degree  of  speciousness. 


^  Scdes.  xii,  7. 
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I  wodd rest, liowever,  the  argument  on' a' Binj^e  fact;  wUcb^ 
though  it  has  been  little  or  not  at  all  in9Sted  on,  is  to  me  suffi* 
ci^uy  convincing. 

Their  frequent  intercourse  with  Angelic  Ihtelligencies  had 
tendered  these  venerable  characters  so  familiar,  1  should  concdve, 
with  the  spiritual  world,  that  their  probable  state  after  deatn  in 
habitations  like  the  mansions  of  those  very  spirits  must  have  been 
often  the  subject  of  their  contemplations.  And  doubtless,  the 
care  taken  to  inform  us,  tliat  they  not  only  died  and  were  buried, 
but  were  '^  gathered  to  their  fathers  or  their  people,"  seems  to 
point  our  viiew  beyond  their  earthly  sepulchres.  That,  in- 
deed, they ''  died  in  faith,"  we  have  the  declaration  of  an  Apostle 
to  convince  us.     ^^  By  faith  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of 

frromise,  as  in  a  strange  country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles  with 
saac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise.  For 
he  looked  to  a  city  which  hath  foundationa,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God.  By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau 
concerning  things  to  come.  By  faith  Jacob,  when  he  was  dying^ 
blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph.  These  all  died  in  faith,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth." '  And 
that  though^  they  died  in  their  bodies,  they  were  alive  in  their 
aouls,  we  have  the  assurance  of  Him,  who  was  greater  than  the 
greatest  Apostle — of  him  who  said  that "  God  was  not  the  God 
of  the  dead  but  of  the  living."  Such  were  our  Saviour's  words.* 
That  they  had  continued  to  live,  therefore,  and  were  living  souls 
at  the  time  when  these  words  were  uttered,  is  unquestionable. 
The  latest  of  Ihe  Patriarchs  had  then  been  dead  more  than  seven- 
teen hundred  years.     Yet  was  the  Almighty  still  their  God. 

The  first  soul,,  that  after  the  creation  of  man  was  disunited 
from  its  body,,  was  that  of  Abel.  And,  not  long  after, ''  Enoch 
was  not" — ^**  for  God  took  him."  Enoch '' had  walked  with 
God."  And  had  ^' had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his  offering."  And^ 
the  Apostle  places  their  characters  in  the  same  light  when  he 
tells  us  :  ^*  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness,  that  be  waa: 
righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts  :  and  by  it  he  being  dead 
yet  s|)eaketh.  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should 
not  se^  death;  and  was  not  found,  because  God  had  translated 
him :  for  before  hb  translation  he  had  this  testimony,  that  he 
pleased  God."  ^  Yet  Abel,  a  martyr  to  his  righteousness,  was  cut 


*  Heb.  xi,  8,  9, 10,  &c.    *  Matth.  xxii,  32.    '  Heb.  xi,  4,  5. 
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off  by  «  violent  deadi^-Abel,  the  favorite  of  the  Most  fligh,  was 
mvrdiered  by  bis  own  brother's  hands!  And  Enoch — oawfieit 
death  even  iu  its  mildest  shape — he  saw  not  death  at  ail ! — Can  vre 
thinky  then,  consistently  with  our  notions  of  God's  moral  jastice 
-—can  we  acquiesce  in  the  opinion^  that  the  soul  of  Abel,  nd 
sooner  conscious  than  deprived  of  jts  consciousness, — no  sooner 
happy  in  its  rectitude  and  in  the  favor  of  God  in  consequence  <rf 
its  rectitude,  than  plunged  into  the  world  of  shadowft — no  soon- 
er awake  to  life,  than  insensible  in  death— can  we  conceive  that 
Abel,  a  few  years  '*  a  shining  light/'  has  been  almost  hix  thousand 
years  extinct  in  darkness — and  at  the  same  time  believe,  that 
£noch  was  translated  from  earth  to  Paradise  without  a  change, 
except  from  the  frailness  of  the  flesh  to  a  state  of  spotless  glory? 
Was  there  any  essential  difference,  we  may  ask,  in  the  Souls 
of  Abel  and  of  Enoch  f  Were  they  not  alike  human  souls,  possess- 
ing the  same  nature,  the  same  attributes — the  same  faculties  and 
affections  ? 

Was  the  one  created  with  a  perishable  principle — with  a  body 
to  crumble  into  dust  and  a  soul  to  be  dissipated  in  air — and  was 
the  other  created  with  an  immortal  spirit — inhabiting  an  incor- 
ruptible body  ?  These  are  questions  that  are  natural ;  though  to 
attempt  an  investigation  of  a  subject  too  mysterious  for  our  ap- 
prehension, would  border  upon  presumptuous  curiosity. 

All  I  would  suggest,  is,  that  on  a  comparative  view  of  those 
two  antediluvian  spirits,  we  are  repelled  from  the  idea  of  Abel's 
soul  annihilated  or  insensible  in  death,  and  are  almost  assured 
of  its  conscious  happiness  in  some  state  of  being,  the  habitation 
of  departed  spirits. 

Similar  to  Enoch's  translation,  was  Elijah's.  And  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Almighty  so  to  distinguish  Elijah,  was  known  to  Elisha 
— was  known  to  the  sons' of  the  Prophets  both  at  Bethel,  and  at 
Jericho,  before  the  event  took  place.  This  is  remarkable. — And 
there  is  something  in  the  manner  in  which  the  translation  is  relat* 
ed,  which  shows  an  intimacy,  I  had  almost  said^^with  the  spirit-^ 
4ial  world.  The  circumstances  are  stated,  like  those  attending 
an  ordinary  occurrence,  in  terms  of  {>eifect  familiarity — "Know* 
est  thou,"  said  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  Elisha, "  that  the  Lord 
will  take  away  thy  master  to-day  r"  And  '*  Elijah  said  untoElisha : 
Ask  what  1  shall  do  for  thee,  before  I  be  taken  away  from  thee. 
And  Elisha  said-— I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  Spirit 
be  upon  me.  And  he  said,  thou  hast  asked  a  bard  thing  :  never- 
theless if  thou  see  me,  when  I  am  taken  from  thee,  it  ^all  be  so 
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HDto  tbae:  but  if  not,  it  ^all  not  be  so.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that  behold,  there  appeared  a 
thariot  ofjire^  and  horses  ofjire^  and  parted  them  both  asunder : 
jAnd  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  Heaven.'^  ^^  And  Etisha 
took  up  the  mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  from  him,  and  smote  the 
waters,  and  said :  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ?  "  *'And  the 
sons  of  the  Prophets  said  :  The  spirit  of  Elijah  rests  on  Eiisha. 
And  they  came  to  meethitUy  and  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground 
before  him." '         . 

The  spirit  of  Elijah^  therefore,  rests  with  Eiisha.  And  can 
we  suppose,  immortal  as  Elijah's  was,  that  the  soul  of  Eiisha 
was  perishable,  and  ready  to  evaporate  into  nothing,  and  at  best 
recoverable  only  at  the  iinal  judgment  ? 

Exercising,  as  we  shall  see  they  both  exercised,  the  power,  as 
delegated  from  God,  of  raising  the  dead  to  life,  shall  we  pursue 
the  elder  prophet,  ascending  in  his  track  of  splendor,  that  fad- 
eth  not  away  ;  and  look  back  to  the  younger  prophet  '^  dying  and 
btH*ied  " — and  not  see,  as  arising  from  '^  the  sepulchre,''  a  living 
soul ;  a  spiritual  substance,  equally  formed  for  glory  and  for  hap- 
piness? No! — From  that  sepulchre  even  the  accidental  corpse 
that  touched  the  bones  of  Eiisha,  '^  stood  up  "  and  arose  to  new 
life.* 

What  changes  the  corrupuble  bodies  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  had 
undergone,  when  received  into  Paradise, — how  they  were  puritied 
firom  the  grosser  particles  of  earth,  or  bow  they  could  have  put 
on  incorruption,  are  questions  not  for  us  to  ask,  or  rather  not  for 
us  to  insist  on. 

Nor  can  we  conjecture,  in  what  manner  souls  divested  of  ho* 
dies  can  be  rendered  visible  to  mortal  eyes. 

Yet  Elijah,  whom  '^  the  Lord  had  taken  up,  so  that  his  body 
could  not  be  found  on  any  mountain,  or  in  any  valley ;  "  '  and 
Moses  who  had  died  on  Mount  Nebo,  and  ^^  whose  body  was 
buried  in  a  valley  over  against  Beth-peor,"  both  equally  *'  appear*- 
edto  Peter,  James,  and  John,  when  Jesus  was  transfigured,  and 
bis  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the 
light " — were  both  observed  **  talking  with  Jesus  " — and  were 
both  made  known  to  his  Apostles. 

If  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  these  transactions-*-can  these  cir^ 
cumstances  in  any  way  consist  with  the  temporary  extinction  of  the 
Soul— -with  its  own  non-existence  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion? 


^  t  Kings  ii,  5 — 15.        *  2  Kings  xiii,  fit.        ^3  Kings  ii,  10. 
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When  the  son  of  the  poor  widow  of  Zarephdii  was  raised  fo 
life,  Elijah  cried  unto  the  Lord  :<  <'  O  Lord  my  God !  I  pray 
thee,  let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him  again.  And  the  Lord 
heard  ttie  voice  of  Elijah :  And  the  soul  of  the  child  came  into 
him  again ;  and  he  revived."^ 

Of  a  similar  character  is  the  scene  at '  Shunam. 

Thus,  too,  is   the  daughter  of  Jairus  raised  by  our  Safionr: 

**  Maid,  arise ! — And  her  Spirit  came  again !  '^  ^ 

And  thus  the  widow's  son  is  raised. — '^  Young  man !  I  say  unto 
thee,  arise !  '*  * 

Thus,  also,  the  spirit  of  Lazarus  reanimates  his  body.^ 

And  in  the  Acts  of  die  Apostles,  Peter,  turning  to  the  dead 
body  of  Tabitlia,  said  :  **  Arise !  "  And  he  presented  her  alive 
to  her  friends.^ 

In  the  same  manner,  Eutychus  is  instandy  restored  to  life  :* 
''  Trouble  not  yourselves  — His  life  is  in  him  !" — said  St.  Paul ; 
with  a  simplicity  truly  expressive  of  Christian  sympathy  that  felt  for 
others  only— of  Apostolic  humility  arrogating  nothing  to  itadf^ 
but  attributing,  in  silence  the  most  eloquent,  the  miracle  to  God. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  observe,  in  every  instance,  the  aoul'a 
return  to  the  body  recalled,  not  re-created. 

Had  the  soul,  after  annihilation,  been  created  anew,  it  woidd, 
1  should  conceive,  have  been  so  expressed  or  intimated. 

d.  In  the  mean  time,  the  circumstance  of  a  place  or  habitation 
being  assigned  to  the  soul,  necessarily  implies  the  soul's  existence. 

The  Hebrew  writers  termed  it  **  Sheol ;"' signifying  *^  a  place 
unknown  " — about  which  all  are  curious  or  inquisitive.  Anid  the 
authors  of  the  New  Testament  borrowed  its  name  from  the  ear- 
liest Greek  writers ;  calling  it  **  ''A^i,  or  the  Invisible  Abode.'*  ^ 
*^  Have  the  gates  of  Sheol  been  opened  to  thee  ?''  says  Job* 
Hast  thou  seen  the  place  and  state  of  the  dead — the  condition! 
of  men  after  death  ?  ''  Shall  he  deliver  his  soul  from  Sheol?" 
says  the  Psalmist." 

As  we  may  sometimes  not  improperly  refer  to  the  Apocry^ 
phal  writings,  as  illustrating  the  more  legitimate  text,  I  here 


'  1  Kings  xvi],  93.  *  «  Kings  iv,  li.  '  Mark  v,  41.  ^  Luke  viii,  54» 
'  Luke  vii,  14.  ^  John  xi,  44.  7 Acts  ix,  40.  ^Acts  xx,  la 
.^  'In  the  Sept.  translarion,  Sheol  is  rendered  Hocfei  in  almost  every 
instanre.  And  I  need  not  uhserve,  that  Hades  means  the  mansion  of 
human  souls,  whether  it  occur  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  or  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Luke. 
^®  Job  xxzviii,  17.        '^  Psalm  Ixxziz,  48. 
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^QOtte  Bsdras,  who  says,  that,  at  the  day>of  judgment,  /'the 
earth  shall  restore  those  that  are  asleep  iu  her;  and ^so  shall 
the  dust,  those  that  dwell  in  silence :  And  the  secret  place$ 
shall  deliver  those  Souls  that  >ivere  committed^  unto  them.''  '   .    . 

To  ''  me  from  the  Dead/'  is  of  frequent  oocurrence  in»the 
New  Testament;  And  that  it  means  to  arise  from  the  abode 
of  departed  Spirits,  a  comparison  of  the  different  texts  wpuld 
clearly  evince.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Herod  the  Tetrarefa, 
when  he  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  said  to  his  ministers: 
''  This  is  John  the  Baptist :     He  is  risen  from  the  Dead."  ^ 

In  the  Parable  of  the  rich  man,  the  meaning  is  self* 
endentx"^  ^  If  fme  went  Hniotkem  from  the  Deady  said  the  rich 
man,  they  will  repent/'  And  Abraham  said :  '^  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded, 
though  one  rose  from  the  Dead.*' 

The  expressions,  as  applied  to  our  Saviour,  ''  till  the  Son  of 
Man  be  risen  from  the  Dead  "-— And^'  they  wondered  what  the 
rising  from  the  Dead  should  mean"*-  ■■**  thus  it  behoved  Christ , 
to  rise  from  the  Dead  '■— >'  they  know  not  the  Scripture,  that 
.he  must  rise  again  from  the  Dead  "— •''  after  he  rose  from  the 
Dead  " — *'  Christ,  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  Dead,  and 
show  light  unto  the  people" — '^  who  shall  descend  into  the 
deep — to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  Dead  ?" — "  if  Christ  rose 
fi^om  the  Dead,. how  say  some  that  there  is  no  resurrection  i  "•— 
''he  is  the  firstborn  from  the  Dead  "•—'' the  God  of  peace 
bmnght  again  fit>m  the  Dead  -  the  Lord  Jesus"  ^ — the^e  expres- 
siotfis  indisputably  mark  the  intermediate  state.  .    .. 

WherethisregioD  of  spirits  iasituated,  we  should  vainly  enquire. 
That  it  was  under  the  Earth,  seems  to  have  been  the  Jewish 
notion.  Yet  of  Hades^  Paradise  was  considered  as  one  divi- 
sion« 

The  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  which  are  the  oldest 
books  next  the  Scriptures,  often  speak  of  Paradise  and  Gehenna 
(or  Gefainnon)  as  the  two  different  receptacles  of  good  and  bad 
Souls  after  death.  Thus  the  Targum  on  Job :  '*  Have  the 
gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee ;  or  hast  thou  seen  the  floors 


'  8  £sd.  vii,  Sa.        »  Matt,  xiv,  1,  8.         '  Luke  xvi,  SO— 31. 
«  Mark  ix,  10.  Luke  xxiv,  4fi.     John  xx,  9.    Acts    x,  ^1.  x&vi,  M. 
Rom.  X,  7.  1  Cor.  xv,  18.  Col.  i,  18.   Heb.  xiii,  80#  V 
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of  the  shadow  of  Gekennalf^-llust  thou  perceived  the  bwdth 
ofthe  land  of  Paradise  r' 

With  this  Targum-glossary,  our  Saviour's  goin^;  down  lato 
Hades,  and  St.  Paul's  being  caught  up  into  Paradise  (whieli  I 
shall  hereafter  notice)  are  not  quite  reconcilable.  And  it  will 
be  difficult  to  conceive,  how  Dives,  looking  across  th«  *'  great 
gulf,"  could,  from  his  own  habitation  see  **  Lazarus  afar  off  in 
Abraham's  bosom" — could,  from  Gehenna,  have  a  "view  ci 
Paradise. 

But  if  with  two  writers  *  of  great  erudition,  ingenuity  and 
piety,  we  incline  to  think,  that  tlie  intermediate  abodes  of  Souls 
may  be  the  Stars— the  planets  among  others,  perhaps,  those  of 
our  ovm  planetary  system,  we  render  Scripture  consistent  even 
with  modem  Philosophy. 

^^  In  my  Father's  House  are  many  mansions, "  >  says  our 
Saviour — **  1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. "  And,  as  "  one  Star 
differeth  from  another  Star  in  glory,"  these  **  mansions  "  niay 
be  the  habitations  of  incorporeal  spirits  in  different  statea  of 
happiness.  We  have  a  passage  in  Heraclitus  much  resembling 
that  of  St.  John — ''  My  soul  shall  not  die  or  perish,  but,  im- 
mortal, shall  mount  into  the  Heavens !  Those  ether^  Houses 
shall  receive  me  !  "♦ 

If  Paradise,  then,  be  included  in  some  of  the  Heavenly  orbs ; 
others,  though  afar  off,  visible  from  Paradise,  may  be  allotted  to 
unhappy  souls  :  And  we  even  see  beyond  the  grave,  if,  from 
earth  spectators  of  those  orbs,  we  look  to  the  mansions  of  spirits-^ 
if  the  places  whither  our  souls  shall  go  be  objects  of  sighl  as 
well  asFaith.-^Still,  even  iuthis  sense,  as  all  shall  be  dissolved— 
as  the  stars  themselves  shall  fall  from  the  Heavens — we  may 
say,  that  *^  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  and  the 
things  which  are  not  seen,  eternal." 

II.  l.-^If  we  take  it  as  our  next  position,  that  '*  the  soul 
iffter  death  is  not  in  a  state  of  sleep,"  we  have  first  to  notice 
those,  who,  literally  interpreting  these  texts,  would  tell  us,  that 
'^  man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not  till  the  Heavens  be  no 
more  "  * — that  Samuel's  question  to  Saul  at  Endor,  *'  why  bast 
thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up,"  ^  means  disturbance  from 
sleep,  though  it  more  naturally  implies  disturbance  from  happi- 
ness— and  that ''  he  sleeps  with  his  Fathers  "  7 — that  ^*  Lazarus 

'  Job  xxxviii,  ir,  18.    *  Bryant  and  Nares.  ^  f  John  xiv,  % 

♦  Ai^ovrai  it  fjn  AlQfftoi  Ao/xoi.      *   Job  xiv,  5  -12.      ^1  Sam.  ixviii,  i$. 

'  1  Kings  i,  21. 
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•btpeth"''!—  tliat  *^  many  sleep"^ — that  <'  they  sleep  in  Jeauft'*9 
— that  ^'  the  Fathers  fell  asleep"^ —  and  other  texts  of  lika 
import,  have  an  equal  reference  to  the  soul  and  to  the  body. 
..  Assuredly,  froonjuxta-position,  these  texts  explain  themselves  : 
And  '^  sleep ''  has  no  reference  to  the  soul. — It  is  but  a  softjer 
term  for  bodily  death. 

%.  With  respect  to  the  texts  in  our  favor  on  this  topic^  there 
are  some  already  adduced^  which,  obviously  proving  more  than 
that  the  soul  exists,  prove  also  that  it  is  not  asleep. 

And,  amidst  numerous  passages,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to 
one  only,  that,  with  all  who  are  not  fond  of  embracing  absur- 
dities, must  set  the  question-  for  ever  at  rest.  No  Christian  can 
doubt,  that  our  Saviour  met  **  the  penitent  thief  "  in  Paradise. 
Such  a  meeting  our  Lord  promised. 

And,  as  we  believe  the  Scriptures,  we  are  sure  that  such  a 
meeting  took  place. 

But  to  what  purpose  was  the  interview,  if  the  penitent  drop-* 
ped  into  sleep  i 

Sutely,  we  are  not  to  assume,  that  the  penitent's  case  was 
smy  way  different  from  that  of  other  separate  spirits — that  whilst 
others  were  plunged  into  the  sleep  of  oblivion,  he  alone  was 
allowed  to  possess  his  faculties  and  affections^  his  mem(»y,  faia 
gratitude,  in  all  their  liveliness. 

3.  But  the  characien  of  the  places^  whither  souls  shall  go 

their  very  names  carry  with  them  the  notion  of  sensilHlity-*-* 

of  happiness  or  misery. 

In  the  picturesque  description  of  the  23d  Psalm,  we  may  ima« 
gine  the  Sheol  of  the  I>ead-*-the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
and  the  Paradise  of  the  Blessed.  ^^  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd; 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures — He  leadJeth  me 
beside  tli^  still  waters"— ^^Thoi^b  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
comfort  me  1"  Such  steady  reliance  on  God  is,  indeed,  '^  a 
staff  "  to  human  feebleness ! — ^^  When  the  sout^  to  use  the  words 
of  a  6ne  writer,  is  hovering  in  the  last  moments  of  its  separa-^ 
tion,  when  it  is  just  entering  on  another  state  of  existence,  to 
cpoverse  with  scenes,  objects  and  companions  that  are  alto- 
gether new-*— ^at  can  support  her  under  such  tremblings  of 
thought,  such  fear,  such  anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but  the 
casfring  of  all  her  cares  upon  Him  who  first  gave  her  being,  Who 


'  John  xi,  1 1.       •  1  Cor.  xi,  fO.        ^  1  Thess.  iv,  14.    ♦  2  Pet.  iii ,  4. 
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hat  conduetod  her  through  ofie  stage  of  itj  tnd  will  be  ahmg/i 
wpith  her,  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progress  throngh  Ecer* 

nitj  r 

In  ■  Joel|  also,  we  may  fancy  a  picture  of  the  whole  Sbeol— 

of  its  two  divisions  in  contrast ''  the  garden  of  Eden  before 

US|  and  behind  us,  a  desolate  wilderness/'  And  how  beautiful 
are  the  images  which  *■  Flzekid  has  selected  from  garden  scene- 
ry, as  descriptive  of  all  the  felicity  that  the  most  exalted  of  hu- 
man beings  could  enjoy. 

^'  The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  brandies. 
The  waters  made  him  great ;  and  the  little  rivers  were  aeM 
out  unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field.  The  fowls  of  Heaven  made 
their  nests  in  his  boughs :  And  under  his  shadow  did  the  beasts 
of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young.  Thus  %vas  he  fair  in  his 
greatness ;  for  his  root  was  hy  great  waters.  The  cedars  of  the 
garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him  :  Nor  the  fir-trees,  nor  the 
chesnut-trees  were  like  his  branches  ;  nor  all  the  trees  of  Eden 
that  were  in  the  garden  of  God."  In  a  northern  climate,  we  are 
scarcely  sensible  of  the  intense  pleasure  arising  from  grovea  awl 
fountains  ;  thoui^b  in  a  barren  and  dry  country  where  no  water  was^ 
their  verdure  and  their  coolness  convey  an  image  to  the  mind'of 
most  exquisite  enjoyment. — Can  such  enjoyment  consist  with 
the  insensibility  of  sleep  ? — And  is  not  the  existence  of  passion 
implied  in  such  enjoyment*— of  gladness  of  lieartf — And,  in  the 
horrors  of  privation — discontent  and  sorrow  ?— -And,  if  subject 
to  the  emotions  of  joy  and  grief,  shall  we  exclude  other  affections 
from  the  soul  ? 

In  consulting  the  Fathers,  we  find  '  Justin  Martyr  drawing 
a  line  of  evident  distinction  between  the  abodes  of  the  pious  and 
profane—^  Tertullian,  rejoicing  in  the  refreshments  of  the  Blei- 
sed ;  and  '  Clemens,  Polycarp  and  St  Chrysostom  describing 
the  holy  place,  or  pointing  to  the  sacred  gates  of  Paradise. 

.  in.  Thaf  the  sotU  after  death  possesses  its  personality  and 
cotisciousness,'*  is  our  next  assertion ;  as  we  mount  in  the  scale 
of  evidence. 

With  those  who  would  ascribe  to  the  separate  spirit  an  awak« 
ened  intelligence,  the  opinion  of  Socrates  (already  noticed)  has 
found  favor :  And  its  re-existent  activity  in  Hades  has  been 
inferred  from  its  pre-existent  energies  in  the  first  spiritual  world. 

From  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  assents  to  truth,  Human 


1  Joel  ii,  3. 

♦Dt 


*  Ezek.  xzxiy  8,  9*        ^  In  dial,  cum  Try  ph.  p.  a2d. 
AnimHy  cap.  55.       '  In  Epist,  su^  ad  PhiL 
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kiioiirIedge.]8  auppoaed  not  to  be  aii.acqiiiflitioiiy.«bul  %.  rem^m*- 
bniBce :  ^nd  the  remembrance  implies  former  existence. 

But  to  what  does  this  remembranct*  amount  ?  does  it  amount 
to  a  coDsciouMiess  of  identity  ?  If  the  impression  of  former 
images  remain  on  our  minds,  are  we  at  any  time  sensible  of 
such  an  impressicHi  \  Have  we  the  shghtest  recollection  pf  a 
former  state  of  beiogy  when  such  an  impression  might  have 
taken  place  i  No,  surely.  If  there  be  any  analogy,  therefore, 
between  a  pre-existent  and  a  re-existent  soul,  we*  may  conclude, 
that,  in  Hades,  we  shall  bikve  no  recollection  of  the  preceding 
states  of  being.  Tbe  continuity  of  the  soul's  existence  thus 
broken  into  piurts^  is  destroyed  :  And  we  may  as  well  suppose 
so  many  distinct  souW successively  produced  and  perishing. 

Besides,  we  have  no  authority  from  Scripture  in  support,  of 
this  doctrine ;  unless  we  think,  that  ^^  the  breath  of' immortality^' — 
at  the  creation,  was  the  instantaneous  production  of  every  hu- 
man soul-— that  **  all  iouls  are  miTie"— refers  not  to  theearth  alone 
but  to  other  worlds,  the  habitations  ot  human  spirits — ^and  that 
^'the  spirit  returning  unto  the  God  who  gave  it"*  may  be 
equivalent  to  similar  expressions  in  the  classic  writers. 

Be  this  as  it  may--^we  are  very  sure  that  the  Socratic  remem- 
brance^ or  revival  of  former  images,  is  not  consciouaness. 

And,  without  the  power  of  recognising  ourselves,  we  are  not 
virtually  the  same  persons.  With  respect  to  the  past,  our 
identity  will  certainly  be  done  away.  But  the  Scriptures  ex- 
pressly tell  us,  tbat  we;shaU  ^be  called  to  an  account  for  the 
things  done  in  the  body."  And  the  personaUty  of  Abraham 
and  of  Lazarus  is  evident  from  the  Parable«-and  of  Moses 
and  Elias,  from  their  interview  wi(h  Christ,  on  the  mountain 
of  transfiguration.* 

EUSEBIUS  DJEFON/ENSiS. 


'  Serus  inccelum  redeas,&c.       *  Mark  ix.  Matth,  xvii,  Luke  ix. 
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*  *     *     *     versus  vacuus 

*  *    *     *     xoTot  yav  a  maim  correct.  *20 

*  »     #     *     ^  iJIj,  eadem 

*  *     *     *     versus  vacuus 
ju^eATre*  8e  SevSpetri  Xnrrav 
arj^ciov  dgfi^oytav^ 

optpevoiJLiva  yooig  ^25 

"Itw^Itw  TToXvipvivov 
(Tvgiyyag  8  oygijSarai 
xivouo-iv  iraiiLvag  nXarai, 
iypo'nai  8  et;  jSorav^v 


Bmifiiei  FhtaiHimkFrttgmmlv;.      IdT 

?5ij  8  elg  ipyct  xvvayo) 

9njy«i^  T  It  eoxeavou 

axovTM  8  avayovrai  u^r  elpefr(ag  35 

aveiuov  r  suaecriy  pot/oi; 

«;ya  8  lori       *       »       *       * 

fol.  162.  recto. 

(r«v8ctfv  8g  'Trpoyovov  «ti  fte^ov  TffAtterei 

xotriJi/iv'  xff/Levaio)  80  860'9ro(rtiycoy 
f]u.e  xa)  TO  8jxaioy  saysi  xa)  ega;^ 

XT 

uftygiy  8fttt}(r)y  ycig  eafaa'<ratv'  '^  5 

euaftf^oi  Tpo(rioo(rai 

/xoXTrai  Bpatrog  atou 

(T  hn^ap[MLTa'  fi  8«  rtJp^a  ti  rlxot, 

/Sapoy  ^apsia  ^o/Soy  ^spf/ey  oTxdi;* 

6p(^eTai  8e  to  ^«o^,  yafj^eov  tIXoj'  10 

TO  815  -jTor  «^3^a7^  Sya 

Af9'<roftsya  TrpoerejdiTy 

vfjLivatov,  aeitrcUf 

$*'Xov  9/Afloy,  8fawray 

Sffoj  eXa>x«,  ;^goyo^  feegaye  15 

not)  reXeia,  yapuov  otoiBi' 

uW  oBe  yap  dij  ^oarikivg  irpi  BofMXV 

xripv^  6  Ugog  Koti  ^jeetlg  -^eiiiaov 

fialvovo-i,  rpurXovv  ^vyos'  ^«y^pi)  20 

(TTOft'  ey  y^fT'jylcc 

wep\  yoip  fAByiXwv  yvoofi^ag  iel^e$, 

9rai8  ttpi^evaioig,  cog  ^(rl,  dtAfltfv 

l^eu^at  yJft^)];  Tf  Xe9ra8yoi^» 

flMCf#you  vsSicoy  oix^ropi;  25 


ff 

fi0  TfXftOf 

ffUTf iey/«y  Tf  yifuois,  iv  {^080; 

ir«i$i;  Tarp^  Tf  r^  I v  4|^ Jp«  X^ 
xpAvai  tffAiyr»y*  oXXel  ^ly  Srrw  Afii; 
JHEPO*    *         •         ♦         ♦         *  S 

*         #         ♦         #     ily^^Kiym. 

fol.  163.  verso 

^oM'aijSaviiso'i  arf^oy  fffibf  «yi] 

airfloXof^iiy'  oux  oTerer  1^  ddf/,ov$  vixuv 

700-1;  Too-i;  IMXvai^i  oy  yeefti^Xieu; 

fMXxais  auTH  irapdivois  ijywfuvos  ^ 

01  dao'trtous  OjttoXyoy  l^o/bio^^m 

ffiirou  Ti;  fOTjy  oufixrof  ^oifiai  wwdv 

eireiirrc  aioXftwSe;  xpu4fw  8e  yiy 

^roToTo*!  6aXafJi0Oi$f  Vfi  ff/teo  xffi     vo 

eS  xotXXi^ffyyff;  "HXiSy  mg  fu  arooXarus 
x«l  ToySf,  ^AviKKcDV  I  h  Bgoroig  6gt»g  xakri, 
ooTtg  roL  9'iymr  oyo/xcer  olSf  lonfLov^y. 
XO.  uftijy  u/x^y 

T£^y  Jio;  ovpGcvloiv  fiSojctcy  1  j 

ray  l^a^fioy  tcotvul^  t^m  iragicyo.  • 

ya]bii}Xioy  '^^poS/rflty 

xirvioLy  <ro)  ra8  lyeo  vujx^ia;^ 

Kvirpi  ieoov  xaXkio'Ta, 

fffio  Tg  yeo^uyieTTO)  20 

TcoXo)^  Toy  fy  ai$?pi  xpvrrei;* 

(Twy  yi[ji,(it)v  ytvtu¥ 

ityov  fiiyav 


«rripcrroi(ri  Softoio-f  ^ptj^'uov  :  ^  25 

xa)  [iJvos  aiavarwf 

yofJi^Ppos  h' aviipiiifa'/alaf  ='^  SO 

tvaros  Uf4y^(r(rai«      - 

yvvaix,  iyoo^i  itSio'i  rois  xara  (rrofMi 

Sffoi;  ^opiwrat  xaf  xvfLW(ra(r6on  /koi 

(Ts/xvoTo'iv  vfi^aloiinv  t(ma$  6  Hog  35 

a^  y^S  Tf  (Ttift^pcBV  Toe;  ay.  apxer.  • 

fuX«5^  ♦  ♦  *  » 

foK  163..  recto. 

6£P.         £  9rare^  »rr jf^a  f x  So/mov  to^w  vo8«* 

ov  yap  o'uCfiuai}OY|itya  6ifipav<rfji,tToi 

^v<rou  Siapftfiov  e^ajuiffijSfrai  9rt;Xi}f 

xaraivou  juufXouyav  eo;  evSoiffv  ^riyrig  5 

7rpovie)g  wpoVoMroy,  fXiya  /xsv  ou^  ^f«  Trwpoj, 

ysftovra  S'  oixov  fteAavo^  sytoisv  xavyod* 

oAX  g<ri$  I;  olxoy,  /uii}  rov" HfaKrro$  ^^Xov 
"  Sterfboi^  eirfffo-^pffK  jtteXadga  (rtJju.^X0^i)  irup] 

Iv  roio'iv  i^S/oTOKTi  0»iiovro$  yifiokg  10 

MEPOP    %oos  ^{jg ;  3jpa  fXri)  ivfiMToov  Trttgovfiivoov 

xar  oTxov  arjxoy  xeicrt  aTOtrraXf yr  T8ijj* 
6£P.         aTTUVTU  rawT  ?4pijo-€*  xay^coTOu;  f^*** 
3f£P.         olSey  ?  ^ft^  raS*,  V^vx  hirloTaron,  iufiap ; 
t^JSP*         tui}9roXoDTa  Seoi;  lxsT<r'  i^et  fpivag'  15 

2eXX'  ffl/Ar'*  i^f /  rof  xa)  ^iXei  r^^  roiaSf 

Xi}^$6yra  ^auXcS^  ^$  [nya^sifMova  h 

<ru  S*  »  wgo^  Seo'^oiya,  Ayiii^iifrpog  xipy^ 

"Hfaurri  r  ih^r  svpi^welg  hofio^^  hpuolg* 
XO*  riKouv  hyci  riXaiva,  mi  ToSa  20 

impoirra  xaraa-TMrao ;  ^ 

Tiy«  tip  ^  yaj  wiri  xcDtfo^  i^cnif  — 
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MEPO* 

XO. 

MEPO* 


Euripidet  Phaelkonfis 

Id)  fioi  jbioi  xara^av^o'fraef 
jSflKr/Xfia  TaKBuva  ^alg  r  Xrco 
xpvftO¥  vexu(' 
iroroTOi  xepawiM  r  fx  Jii^ 

oS  SuoT  JXa^ya  twv  dcfterp^reov  xoexooyy 

ooxfaVQU  xoipa 

•Korqls  W«  wpofTireo'e 

yovv  TOLi  (T^oiyoLt^ 

(T^ayas  oixrpati  apxicai  troig  ttlpag. 

Mi  fxol  [UOi 

^xoucar  upyy^^  SffcnroVou  cTTfvayjxaTcov ; 

ictf  TExyov ; 

xotXsT  Tov  ou  xXuovTa  SycTTu;^^  yovov 

«         ^         ^         ^     dfifjiMTcev  opSiv  cra^ij' 


25 


50 


35 


NOT^. 


fol.  l62.  verbo. 

Y,  2.  Lege  ei'.     Etenim  teste  Ovidio — Unafuit — optic. 

V.  3.  Lege  ht'irvfios.  Cf.  Soplj.Trach.  1064.  rals  h^rvfAot  yeyi^: 
Ita  opponuntur  Injrvfios  et  xj/evbrjs. 

▼.  6.  Clymene  hacc  eloqiiitur :  et  mox  Phaethon.  Recte  igititf 
superscribitur,  eiirep :  Dubitat  etenim  Phaethon.  Moi 
lege  vifvKe  icovK  aWios  Xiyets.  Exstat  foriijula  cEXXois  Xt- 
yiiv  in  Eiirip.  Hec.  302.  Or.  708.  El.  1035.  Alibi  quo- 
que  perniutantur  ovk  dWws  in  oh  KaXws.  Vid.  Porson. 
Advers.  p.  284. 

T.  8.  Clymenae  haec  sunt  verba  et  Phaethootis  in  ▼.  9, 
V*  11.  Lege  naTpos  irpds  tovs  ya/iov^. 


'Fragmenta  Iktdit(u  1S6V 

« 

V.  12.  Mibi  magnopere  dispHceDt  ilia  h&fka — h6fiMv  ettnox  hdfxtar, 
Praetulerini  Be&v,  Cf.  Tro.  15.  deSty  kvhKropa:  ubi  Mss. 
dyoX/uara.  Hinc  vero  Kei^])Xta  Hesych;  ut  yidetur,  bausit. 

y.  20.  Mutila  est  htec  Chori  vdpohos  :  qua  ver  depingitur.  Hunc 
locum  imitatur  Horatius  iy.  12.  1.  Jam  veris  comitea,  qiue 
nutre  temperani,  Impellunt  aninue  lintea  Thracue, — iVt* 
dumponit,  Itynjkbiliter  gemens,  Infelixavis. — Ducuntin 
tenero  gramine  pinguium  Custodea  avium  carmina  fiatula, 

y>  23.  Malim  6*  ky  beyipitn,  Horat.  Queruntur  in  aylvia  uvea* 

V,  25.  Cf.  Nostri  Suppl.  9B0.  yooiaiv  opdpevofAiva. 

y.  27.  Analogiae  oppugnat  ohpijidrau  Debuit  esse  yel  opei^arai, 
yel  ovptaifiarai,  Vid.  Porson.  Hec.  208.  Scripsit  Euripides 
oiofiorai  yel  aypofidrat. 

y.  28.  Hie  quoque  iXdrai  stare  nequit.  Debuit  esse  eXarflpes.  At 
Euripides  scripsit  iroifjLi'a  S*  CTrerai. 

y.  30.  Hesych.  SavQov — ^Xwpo^. 

y.  35.  Vice  oKoyroi,  qnasyox  est  nibili,  perite  admodum  araroi  con- 
jecit  Dobraeus. 

Fol.  162.  recto: 

y.  1.  Nihil  hie  yideo.  Fortasse  alii  aliquid  eruere  poterunt  ope 
Oyidiana :  **  Nee  longua  patHoa  labor  eat  tibi  noaae  Pe- 
natea ;  Unde  oritur,  terra  domua  eat  contermina  noatra," 
Quae  tamen  sunt  adumbrata  ad  imaginem  Euripideanu 
Vid.  Fragm.  i. 

y.  3, 4.  Seosus  et  metrum  postulant  Kotrfxeiy,  vfiivaiov  iecrnotn^riay 
h* &y€i  KaV iLvdfftrdf.    Etenim  haec  loquitur  Nutrix. 

y.  6.  Malini  Trpotnovvif  Dorice  pro  wpoffiovcrj^^  scil.  Cboro  muliebri. 

y.  7*  Lege  Spdvos,  &yovtr  M  x^Ph^  '"'  •  *•  ^*  ^*'«yowo'£  dpdaos  \dp-> 
jaa  re. 

y.  9.  Lege  (iapeV  &v:  scil.  Chorus. 

y.  11.  Malim  t6  h\  f  tot\    Redde  ^  qud  vid. 

y.  15.  Egregie  Dobneus  Owkc. 

y.  16.  Exstat  dpxiras  in  Heracl.  753.  et  Electr.  1149'  Verum 
ibi  scriptura  genuina  est  d/^xAaf.  Sic  dicitur  *Ayri(Tl\as 
et  McvAaf.  In  Pers.  9^5.  yulgatur  'Ayha^drq.  yap  ttoK- 
\o\  ^wret — e^itpdiyrai,  Ibi  lege  omtiino  'Ayc^tX^.  Vid. 
Bentl.  ad  Callimach.  H.  in  Layacr.  Pall.  130.  et  Valck. 
ad  Herodot.  yi.  56.  p.  462.  et  T.  Kidd  ad  Dawes,  p.  191- 
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V.  20,  Rccte  superscribitur  i(ir\oov.  Etenim  ipse  rex  fiiit  et  praK;o 
idem. 

V.  25.  Cf.  ^schyl.  Nijjwyt*.  Fr.  i.  AcX^cvo^pov  iriiiov.  scil.  mare. 

Y.  27»  Vix  probom  esse  puto  hvaeipere.    Malim  7r6i*  ktipere.    Sw 
militer  in  Here.  F.  815.  lege  ^vyjf  NDv  Qki7c6h\  alpe  KvXoy, 
ik'Trobi^y,  vice  'Swdks  iribatpe.    Est,  fateor,  in  v.  868.  ireSa/- 
povo^,  necnon  in  Phoen.  1034.    Verum  hoc  e  Ms.,  illud  e 
conjectura  est  emendandum.  Id  alio  tempore  comprobabo. 

V.  27,  8.  Hiatura  istum  re  la  reXaoi  ferre  metrum  nequit.  Haec  ete- 
nim sunt  quatuor  systemata.  Malim  fidr  Z  \ao(.  Cf.  34. 
&ly  ^(TTii)  \€d}s :  et  SophocL  Fr.  Incert.  LX.  Bar*,  els  bhov 
bt)  irds  —  \eu>s,  Oi  — irpoffrpiwetrde  neque  distat  ilia  formula 
'Akovct  (3  Xeuts,  [ita  enim  legi  debet  pro  *AKov€re  Xcii :] 
lovcraplwy  X&yei  rdbe :  ubi  Xeifs  est  monosyllabon :  sicut 
in  Nostri  Erectb.  Fr.  i.  7* 

V.  29'  Lege  (iaviXijoy  a-vrw  b'  ahbdv, 

.        » 
Fol.  l63.  recto. 

V.  i,  2.  Hoc  disticbon  estNuncii  oratiouis  pars  ultima:  cui  tribuen- 

dum    (utcunque  renitente  Plutarcb.  ii.  p.  665,  C    qui 

diserte  haec  verba  Clymense   tribuit ;   sed  eodem,   opi- 

uor,  errore  quo   tribuit    Clyniense  Fr.  x.    ftieru  b*  ehay 

k'aXoy    [lege  cvdyArvXov]    ro^oy,    Kpareiais   yv/xydtria  b*    oi- 

XOiTo)  est  Fragm.  ix.  ipiXos  bk  aol  "AXovros  cv  <l>apay^l  tni* 

trerai  yeKvs  : — cui  subjuugere  liceat  e    conjectura  Ov  nay 

TO  awfA  aitrrov  ij  (iia  woiei :  necnon  c  ruderibus  literaruui  in 

]VI&  eruere  Tivpbs,  Kepawos  r   ky   veKpois  <j>dopay  &€i :   de 

quo  tamen  versu  utcunque  dubius,  nuUus  haereo  de  lee* 

tione  probe  restituta  Z^aay,  bi  ^y  triaiv  aTfioy  ivdeoy.    Di- 

citur  etenim  <\tQopay  del  SHeray,  ut  aei^uty  cXkos  et   iriydo$ 

apud    Lex.  Bekker.   p.  347*  et    a^dos  detSiity  in  ^sch« 

Suppl.  996.  ex  emendatione  Bothei  et  Elmsieii  in  Edin* 

burgh  Rev.  N.  37*  p.  75. :  neque  valde  distat  in  Hel.  993. 

'Addyaroy  dXyos,  neque  rrfy  opyriy  —  'Addya-roy  in   Eurip. 

Phiioct.  Fr.  x.  neque  dtjtdiTovs  yytofxas  in  Soph.  Mvtrols  apud 

Hesych.      Dicitur    quoque.  dr^ov   evOeoy   ut   in    illo,    si 

recte  arbitror,  Tragici  versu  apud  Longin.  c,  xiii.  ^yda  yijs 

'PHyfi  k<rr  dydnyeoy,  fj^aaiy,  drfioy  iyOeoy  (ita   euim   debui 

corrigere  ad  Tro.  827«) ;  necnon  in  illo  Sophocleo  Aiyiae 

,  ^"^JJdpeoT*  €7r*  &iJiwy  iraHp   Ij^wv,   icepavyl^  'Ar/ifc?  icardora- 

i6y  re  (ivvaiyoy  fdjpos  :    quod  bene  convenit  cum   Vif- 


Pragmefita  IneAita.  l€3 

giliano/tilmtfiM  afflavit  veniis,    Cert«  ia  tali  loco  probe 
commemoratur  Kepawos,  teste  ipso  Euripide  in  fol.  l6d. 
recto :  xepavrlai  r*  ^k  Aios  rrupifioKoi  irXaya/.     Neque  male 
restituitiir  4  i^^^  wpds,     Hesych.  etenim  B/a  rvp6s'  hvva" 
fits  irvp6s.      Ecquis  nescit    Homericum   irvpot  fi^vos  aut 
^schyleum  itrxvs — Xafxwdhos  1    De  locutione  ^^arov  ride- 
vai  vel  iroielr,  cf.  Tro,  1321.  Aiaroy — fjiedi/itTeu 
V.  3.  Clymene  haec  eloquitur. 
V.  4.  et  sqq.  Ita  locum  depravatum  corrigere  yolo. 
vas  Ti$  b*  {ernrroXdls  r6,8\  ov  yajuriXloit 
.    fioKvait,  iivrd,  napSiyois  i^yov/M€vrf) 
6v  ^aai  dedls  /jioXvfffioy,  e^ofiop^ere,    . 
€i  Kpovvds  koTiv  aifxaros  xanai  iretrtby, 
trw6yyoi%  r*  &To\j^y,  hfxiies'   kyKpyxf^a  hi  yty 
JeoTOtfft  daXafiois,    evd*  iftol  Keirai  iroXvs 
'Xpvaos,  fjidyrf  i^  KX^dp*  eyiit  tr<j>payiSofMi, 
Si  cui  dispiiceat  irds  ris  —  e^o/xop^eTe,   is  legat  e^ofioplaTio  i 
legi  quoque  poterat  6',  ey  eyroXals :  nam  utraque  vox  est 
proba.     Cf.  ^schyl.  Prom.  3.  cTrctrroXac :  quae  mox  appel- 
laotur  eyroXri  in  v.  10.     Mox  Oeols  fjioXva/ioy  intelligent  ii, 
qui  norint  veterum  religionem,  apud   quos    Diis  piaculo 
es9e  perhibetur  sanguis  et  signa  mortis.     Adi  VV.  DD.  ad 
Hipp.  1438.  6ifjiii — Ovb*  ofjtfxa  '^(palyeiy  Oaya<rifxoi(ny  cKwyo^ 
als,   Dein  Kpovyos  aXfiaros  hie  dicitur  ut  alfiarot  Kpovvos  in 
Rhes.  7^0.  Hec.  568. 
V.  8.  Dixerat  Nuncius  apud  Euripidem  in  Fr.  ix.  "AXovros  ky  atipayll 
(ntrerai  viKvs — Jure  igitur  Clymena  poterat  ministros  ju- 
bere  Ivdyyois   &no\p^y.     Mecum  facit  neque  distat  Ari- 
stophanes in  *Ayayvp^  apud  Suidam  in  liapaXovfiac   'AX- 
Xa  irdyras  ^pi)  irapaXovodai  kSt    av  tnroyyovs   ify,     Plura 
exempla  tam  nominis  quam  verbi  congessit  Elmsl.  ad  Ach. 
463.   nempe  Vesp.  600.  Ran.  482.  487.    et  Thesm.  247. 
His  adde  Pherecratis  fragmentum  apud  Eustath.  p.  707> 
36.  Rom.  Tioy  Ibpuira  Kal  rrjy  &pbay  dv  ijiov  airdyyiaoy :  ita 
enim,  vice  &pbaX(ay,  legit  Meineke  Cur.  Crit.  p.  42.  ex 
Eustathio  p.  1761,  29.    quo  respexit  et   Hesych.  "A/oSa* 
fioXvfffji6s,    At  9^oyyo£^  dixisset  Atticus.    Vid.  Pierson.  ad 
Moer.  p.  360.  Mox  iLiroyp^y  plane  tuetur  Aristoph.  Eq.  910. 
-  'Awofivfidfuyosp  i  A^/i^  ifAO¥  irpos  rffy  ire^aXi^  itn^iS :  ubi 
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tamen  uwo^  est  vocis  medie. — ^Enstat  vero  in  Eiirip« 
Iph.  T.  311.  'Aippvp  T  Airi^lfa,  voce  activa^  necoon  irepiyl/fiy 
in  Equit.  909.  'ISoO*  bixov  xipKor  XayiS^*  TvfBaXftlia  xepfif^K- 
Verum  ibi  legi  debet  irepii^  in  media :  sicut  iiiro^trBai  in 
Plut.  8I7.   Eq.  572,  Pac*  1231.  et  Ran.  490.  Hcsych. 

Opportune  admodum  Chorus  dicitur  IliceavoC  weiiiap  oLkh' 
Topes;  ideoque  spongiam^  quse  nascitur  ad  maris  htva, 
nidlus  erat  colligere  labor. 
Denique  de  supplenieutis  vocum  Keirai — iroXvt  et  a^ayiSo' 
fxai,  nemo  semel  monitus  dubitabit.  Exstat  a^payfSofiai 
in  Iph.  T.  1372. 

V.  11,  12.  Ita  tandem  Ms.  locum  pnebet  saoum  ;  quem  Critici  sa- 
nare  non  potemnt  ope  Macrobii  i.  17*  et  Schol.  ad  Orest 
584. 

V.  13.  Praetulerim  Etru.  Vid.  Porson.  ad  Equit.  1272.  et  1285. 

V.  15.  Optime  Dobrseus  aelbofAey. 

V.  16.  Nequeo  intelligere  mn-viav.  Malim  ewaKrplav  adduciricem. 
Hesych.  'Eirdxrcos*  6  Ep/uvls  ip  iMCvUfvi,  Lege  'Eroicrpios. 
Eadem  metaphora  Kvyerlay :  quod  exponit  Hesych. 
yroi" Ap€ti)s  KOpTfy  TJ^AQrivdv  rjHeidd:  ubi  \tge  Kvytiyiriy* 
^Toi  "Apetas  Kopriy*  Etenim  *F/jraKTpia  et  Kvytfy^is  esse 
synonyma  patet  ex  Hesychio  *EiiraiCTpis — koI  oi  Kvyriyolp 
€KaKTp€ts.'  Dixisset  Comicus  npoaytayoy:  cf.  Ran.  1106. 
vei  vpofjyTftrrplay :  cf.  Nub.  41.  Aliis  fortasse  hie  piacebit 
Twy  epiitrtav  naiyvloy  :^-collato  illo  Horatiano,  QuamJocuf^ 
circumvolat  et  Cupido ;  necnon  Pindarico  Fr.  KvTrplhos 
fiiXfjfta;  item  Sapphico  Fr.  .82.  quod  ex  Aristophane  Eccl. 
1016.  augere  poterat  Blomfieidus^il  'xpvaobaihaKroy  kfxoy 
fteXi^a,  lSjunpiho%  epvos]  M^Xcrra  Movffi/f,  Xaptrufv  dpififxa, 
Tpv0^s  TTpoawTToy  (Metrum  est  Choriamb.  Tetram.  Cata- 
lect.)  verum  melius  cum  vaiy yioy  convcniJt  Homericum 
&dvpfjLa.  Alicubi  me  legisse  memini  ^EptoToiraiyyioy :  sed 
locum  non  in  promtu  habeo. 

V.  17.  Stare  quidem  potest  yafAiqXioy.  Malim  tamen  vapOiyou 
TaftoffToXoy. 

V.  18.  Lege  omnino  aol  rob*  ayio,  yvfupa^  trrdfifia.  Cf.    Hipp.    So) 

roybe  wXeKroy   aritpayoy i   biarroiya ^>ipw  I  quem 

imitatujr>  si  bene  memini,  Comicus  apud  Athenaeum. 
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V,  20.' Latet  aliquid  ia  vioivyltnta^  M alim  i^^oiv  f  i/y/^.  AUoqui- 
tiir  Chonis  Hymenaeum ;  qui  jure  eodem  dici  poterat  Zui- 
ytos,  quo  dicitur,  Hesych.  teste,  Zvyla,  4*Hpa,  vel  Zvytof, 
Zevff:-^quibus  addit  Plutarcb.  Quaest.  Rom.  ii.  p.  264.  B. 
*A^pohlTfiy  riecOa^  koX  *ApTe/xlha, 

V.  21.  Hinc  Intelligas  Hesych.  IlwXos'— — olov  "  *A^po8in?$  wwXoi/s" 
rj  rovs  riovtf  fi  ras  yias  Kal  vap&h^vs,  Eubulus  apud  Athen, 
xiit.  p.  568.  £.  ira»Xoi;c  Kvrpibos. 

V.  24.  Lege  omoiDO  jiaaiXis. 

V.  25,  Manifesto  scripsit  Euripides  aerlp  &s  rdlahe  bofiotcri  ^pv* 
ff^ov.  Loquitur  Chorus  de  Phaethonte.  De  yiris  cum 
Stella  comparatis,  cf.  ApoU.  Rh.  ii.  140.  oipayl^  aToXav 
Tos  ^Atrripi  Twhapibrfs,  olirep  KaXKitfro%  ^acnv  ^Fitnreplriv  bta 
yvKta  ^aeiyofikvov  cLfiapvyttli  etiii.  9^^»  'Ttpdo'*  hvaOpwaKioy 
&re  ^Ipios  'Ikeavoio  :  et  rursus  1375.  Alia  est  ratio  loci 
in  Soph.  El.  66.  ^x^pois  darpoy  &s  \afA\peiy:  ubi  Codices 
utinam  praebuissent  iyQpdit  lelpiov  X&fijpciy,  Pons  locu- 
tionis  est  Homer.  II.  E.  5.  'Acrrip*  otrtaplyfkyaKlyKiosi  quern 
imitatur  Horatius  Julium  sidus  et  Carmen  Ithyphallicum 
per  apud  Atheti.  vi.  p.  253.  E.  <^CKot  fxky  aor^pes  "HXtos  8' 
e«re7vos. 

T.  27.  Ms.ni  fellor  exhibet,  fia&lXevfx*  ^eiSStda*  t' oXfios.  Lex.  Bek- 
ker.  p.  347*  Al(r)({/\o$  FXaifK^*  Kal  yeifofial  vws  rfjs  aeiSufov 

V,  28.  Ms.  sine  dubio  exhibet  os  Seay  fiyrierre^aeif. 

V.  33.  et  sqq.     Suspicbr  ita  fere  Euripidem  scripsisse. 

yvydiK  dyw-^Oi  iraai  roXs  icar*  e^aro/xa 

Oeols  ^opevaai  Kal  "  fi€fAovffQ(Tdd.t  yajioy 

**  ffifxvoKriy  vjievaloKTiv,  ^hearol  8*  l8o», 

"  i(pi*  Ijs  ye  ffdKJ>pti)y  7ra<r*  ay  ^pxoir  ay  [TreJXaJ^" 

evyhii  ^[oieio^oi  raaie,  Ki^iipKrws  ffroXov^ 

Beds  irpoaeXdely  rifxeyos  eis  einayvfxov* 
Hie  inteilige  6eo7f  toIs  Kar  evcrrofxa  Diia  inferia.  Cf.  (Ed. 
C.  126.  &X(Tos — Kopdy,is — irapafxeiPofxeerG' iLiipKTutS''-^  ev<l>{i-' 
fiov  'ffrSfxa  ^ipoyribos  Uvres,  Unde  patet  supplehdi  ratio 
vocem  dbipicTdts,  Mox  Euripideum  fiefioverCJadai  ridet 
AVistophanes  in  Lys.  \\^7.)ieiiovataiiai  kaXws,  Dein  ev- 
tcTcl  et  i&rla  permntantur  in  ^schyl.  Suppl.  377*  ut  mo- 
hui  ifi'C%»*.  tfaum.  N.  5.  p.  187*   legendo  (iwXby  eUaroi 
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^dov6s.  Ibicitantur  S.  c.  Th.  171  •  ^^  €^e<TTol^/Xj  et  Agam. 
656.  ^aipovaav  ehetnoi  tcJXiv.     AdHit  Rlomfieldas   Hero- 
dot,  i.  85.  Iv  rjf   Sv  wapeXdoiim^  evetrroi.     Ipse  addo    et 
Hesych.   JLaKetrrovv*    K*a«cjr}v   Karavraviv  ^  kirpaylav,     Ex- 
stat  tX^Airetnia  apud  Herodot.  ix.  85.  et  in  Callimach.  apud 
Suid.  in  V.   necnon  ^Aeiemiii  apud   Anttpbontem   teste 
Harpocratione  In  V.     Fuit  Ei^eorci;,  sicnt  Mopfcc^,  aliaquc 
generis  ejusdem,  pro.daeinone  qaodam  habita.    De  hac  re 
poteram  notam  scribere  longtssimam,   colligendo  omnia 
fere  ilia  daemonum  nomina :   sed  ea  sunt  neque  temporis 
hujus  neque  loci. — De  vocibus  a  me  insertis  dubitari  po- 
test, de  sententia  minimc.     Vice    e{    e^oiv  iofxiav,  quo- 
modo  legerat  Bekker,  Ms.  exbibet,  teste  Dobnei  amico, 
€5  evutwfiov.   Vero  proxime.  Sensus  postulat  els  ehtavvfwv. 
Furiae  appellantur  evuvvfioi :  et  Furiarum  regina,  quam  bic 
intelligi  patet  e  v.  infr.  18.  biavoiva  ^^/xrirpos  KSprj,   ap- 
pellari  potest  ehwrvfios  0ed. 

Fol.  163.  recto. 

V.  2.  Dobraeus  €<rTpo<l>*>     Ipse  malim  €(rTp€\p\ 

V.  3.  Manifesto  legendum  OS  y&p  av  (rwSeu  trefiva  Qriaavplafiarci. 
Hesych.  Qriaavpos*  els  ayaXfidTittv  xqt  j(prjfjLdriav  tj  iepwv 
arodeffiy  oIkos,    Eadem  sunt  KcifxifiXia  iu  Fol.  l62«  verso. 

V.  4,  5.  Sic  lego  : 

')(pva'ov^  8l  dpfiwy  e^a/ieifiofiai,  /xoKis 


aicroiyo/iei'oc— — 

0EP.  ikToaQeP  ariyrjs. 

*  m  *  *  * 

Iliud  aKraiyofAeyos  plane  tuetur  iBschylus  in  loco  simUlimo. 
Etenim  in  Eumen.  36.  Pythias,  quae  jam  e  scena.  egressa 
erat,  iterum  extemplo  redit,  Furiarum  visu  adeo  perterre- 
facta,  uti  ipsadicit,  *[ls  fiiire  trtoKeiy  fxtiTCfi  cucraiyeip/idtTiv: 
quern  locum  respexit  Phrynich.  in  Lex.  Bekker.  p.  23. 
sive  apud  Ruhnken.  ad  Tim.  p.  20.  Aiax^Xos  "oi/Kir  dtc- 
ra/vw"  0iyai-— oloi'  ovk^t*  opQwy  bvyafiai  k^avroy.  Ad  sioii- 
lem  fere  locum  referri  debet  gl.  Hesychii'AjcracVovffa*  rpe- 
jiiovera  ^  &90aXcDs  Kparovcra :  ubi  tamen  lege  drpe/jtov^a, — Si- 
militer apud  Euripidem  Servus  in  scenam  /xdXis  dtratyd^ 
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pLEvos,  prae  timore  redit.  Ibi  fioXxs  repo^i ;;  quia  iHiXiis 
ia  siogulari  est  res  plane  singularis,  ut  monuit.Porson  ad 
Orest.  1081.  Mox  illud  o\X*  avvaov  se  tueri  potest  ex  Ari* 
Stoph.  Plut.  413.  Mj)  Vi/v  biarpifi*'  d\X  awe  irp&TTtov  h 
r&x€i  [sic  enim  lego  vice  ^v  yi  rt].  Etenim  dictis.  /jloXis 
'  dKtaivofievos,  Servns  orationem  sistit,  se  coUigendi  causa  : 
at  orationem  pergi  vuit,  morae  impatiens,  ut  solet  esse,  rex. 
Denique  defectum  asterismis  signavi.         .     . 

v.p.  Nihili  verbum  est  eTreicr^peis.  Scriptores  probati  semper  usur- 
p2Lnt  eia^pnffas.  Igitur  irustra  in  Vesp.  ]62.^it^p€c  voluit 
Brunck.  in  Supplemento ;  frustra  quoque  ei&fipovv  Mus* 
gravius  in  Cycl.  231.:  Neque  plus  tribuerim  Pbotiauo  Ovk 
€K(^piiffC  OVK  €^<jtw<n'  Zo^X^s:  neque  coujecturae  Por- 
soni  dubitantis  c^etppovfjLey'.av  in  ^  Vesp.  125.  Quse  loca 
omnia,  praeter  Sophocleum,  -sunt  alio  modo  facillitne  emen- 
danda.  Quod  ad  hiinc  locum  attiuet,  manifesto  corrupte- 
lis  scatet.  -  Suspicor  Ms.*  exhibere-/ii)  bi  'H^a/^ov  x^^^v 
^atnrXflT  *Epivyv5  fiiXadpa  avfufXi^rji  irvpL  Vocem  AaffirXfj' 
Tis  esse  aliquoties  depravatam  monuit  Ruhnken.  Epist. 
Crit.  p.  155.  Eadem  restitui  debet  Eumen.  ipo.  oh  'xpntr- 
TTfpiois  'Ev  Tolahe  icXtioloiai  Tpi^eoBai  fivtros. .  Ubi,  annis 
prope  undeviginti  exactis,  emendavi  '£v  rolahe  hei  baanXiiri 
rpifieadai  fjLiiaos,  memor  Homerici  batnrXrjris  ^Epivvvs  :  quo 
respexit  Hesych.  /iatnrXfiris*  fxeyaXtay  KaKdy.  dvavifiirXa' 
fi^yfj,  TToXXols  irXri^idiovara'  oi  i^  d'frXTiffrws  TifUOptiTiKi)  koL 
XciXcT^'  cri  rfjs  *Epiyyvos.  Hac  occasione  corrigi  debet 
"  et  Plutarch.  II.  p.  988.  A.  KaJ  wXrialov  o^iv  rf  'AvoXXiavi 
Trepl  Tov  ')(pri(rrrfplov  jnoyojj.a'^^pvffay  kv  AcA^iff  yeviaBai  X^- 

yov€ti :  scribendo  koX  hdavXflTiy  ot^iv irepiytviaQai  Xe- 

'  yoyai,  Etenim  irepiyiyvtadai  est  superare,  AiAice  mea 
conjectura  hC  'Htpaiffrov  x'^^ov  AoinrX^r  'Epirvi>s  convenit 
cum  2^  6',  (S  wvpbs  biffTToiya,  /Hnifiiirpos  Kopri,  "H^Kxr^  t 
e^irfT  evfxevels  iSfxois  kfwis, 

V.  13..  Suspicor  in  Msto.  esse  scriptum  HOpriffa*  Karrvos  ir*  tfttr  exet. 

T.  l6.  iiaec  Merops  eloquitur. 

v^xl7*  Scripsit  Euripides,  opinor,  Xtu^Biyra  fjtavXQs  fji  h  fxiyay 
yeifiQv^  kX^v.  Antiatticista.*  EX^v*  ayri  rov  kXavveiy  Kar- 
dapo$  Mrfbti^. 
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y.  22.  Sf ntentiam  supplere  possum  legeodo    n  fi*  al64(tot  ^  y& 
^o  K€vOos  Aipayroy  oh\  dfiaupmov* 

▼.  26.  Malim  xpv^'  Ifr*  o&. 

y.  52 f  3.  Lege  ras  a^yas  trtJMyas  oiicrpds. 

y.  37*  Hsec  loquitur  Chorus, 

Codice  Claromontano  inter  Paris.  N.  2245.  unde  hsec  de- 
scripta  sunt,  primus,  quod  sciam,  usus  est  Wetsten.  ad  Prtef. 
in  N.  T.  Vol.  II.  p.  6.  ibique  nonDulla  excerpta  dedit,  frag- 
ment um  Sophocli  tribuens ;  quod  nunc  Euripidis  esse  con- 
stat e  Macrobio  diserte  illud  distichon  citante  ^A  ypvfn- 
^yykt "HXi,  &c.  ubi  conamina  Porsoni  verba  deprayata 
emendantis  Tragicus  ipse  tandem  repertus  irrita  et  rata 
facit.  Post  Wetstenjum  Codicem  ilium  oculis  subjecit 
suis  Henricus  Hasius ;  specimenque  sere  incudi  jussit  in 
Gailii.  Philolog.  non  satis  accurate;  uti  fama  est. — 
Magno  literarum  damno  Codex  ille  pervetustuf  non  nisi 
folia  duo  habet  rescripta  charactere,  quern  vocant,  capi- 
tal!. Hinc  evenit  ut  A,  A,  A  :  AJ,  N :  F,  T,  11 :  O,  C: 
£,  0.  vix  inter  se  dignosci  queant. 
£  fragmentis  hisce,  aliisque  olim  vulgatis,  liquido  patet,  qu« 
fuerit  fabulse  oeconomia.  Nempe  in  scenam  intrabat  Phae- 
thon  conviciis  commotus,  (quod  et  CEdipus  apud  Sopho- 
clem  se  fecisse  testatur^olybi  ad  mensam,)  quae  sibi,  ut- 
pote  Soils  filio  non  germano,  ingerebantur ;  matremque, 
ad  nuptias  peragendas  nato  obviam  opportune  factam, 
sciscitatur  de  natalibus  falso,  necne,  dictis.  Documenta 
quibus  Phaethon  se  filium  Solis  esse  cognoscere  possit, 
mater  exponit  Unius  etenim  voti  optionem  Clymenae, 
aut  filio  ejus,  proniiserai  ApGuo,  (sicut  tres  optiones  Tfae- 
seo  Neptunus)  ut  de  patre  deo  nuUus  esset  fih'o  dubitandi 
locus.  Quo  audito  Phaethon  Meropi,  frustra  dehortanti, 
consilium  aperuit,  quod  secum  constituerat,  in  alias  terras 
migrandi,  quo  melius  convicia  aequalium  effugere  possit. 
Artibus  fere  iisdem  Creonta  patrem  M^noeceus  in  Phoenis- 
sisy  mortem  sibi  pro  patria  nieditatus,  sopitum  reddit 
— £  scena  egressus  Phaethon  illico  se  ad  Phoebum  contu* 
lit.  Currus  Solis.  rogat,  votique  compos,  temeritati  poenas 
dat,  ictus  fulmine,  praecepsque  in  terram  cpmbustus  ruit. 
Nati  casum  Clymene  per  nuncium  intelligit :    exanimes- 


•• 
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tfOf  artns  post  ruinam  repertos  in  loco  quodam  secreto 

condit,  ubi,  Merope  nescienite  Clymcnse  filium  esse  Pbae- 

thonta  Apollini  genitum,  mater  ] actus  suos  renov^re  pote- 

rat.   Verum  is  locus,  casu  quodam  insperato  detegitur ;  et 

Clymene  violati  hymeoaei  jamjam  poenas  datura  erat,  nis 

Apollo,  e  machinaDeus,  rem  orauem  patefecisset.  Ex  ejus 

ore,  ni  fallor,  venit;;  ilia  itineris  descriptio  apud  Clement. 

Alex,  et  Longioum,  ita  legenda  [Fragm.  vi.] 

[iy&>  bi  y  elwov]^  fjirj  Biy^s  [rwv]  ^vicSv 

[cJ]  tracs,  &7r€tpos  toy  [(nf\  jnfl  ik  tov  hi^ov 

draj3pff,  fXavvciv  \p,piia\  fiii  fiaBiav  \Jh'i\. 
H«c  dicta,  qu»  ridebat  Eupolis  apud  Harpocrat.  et  Pho- 
tium  V.  Kara^raflTis*  OhK  ktfioi^povriaaSf  i  Tpia^vTa,  r^y 
Kar&trraTiv  Tijvbe  XajaP&viMtv  fi^vof,  wpiy  Koi  /jLtidely  rrfy 
ixircjc^y,  excipiebat  narratio  de  PbaetBonte  voto  perstante, 
necnon  de  patris  monitis,  quae  descripsit  Ovidius,  iis  si- 
mtlia  [Fr.  vii.  xiii.  xiv.  viii.] 

Aa  bi,  fxri  bk  AifivKoy  aWip*  e/xfiaXuty' 

Kpdaiy  yap  vypay  ovk  ^xtay  [kKti  TrdXos,] 

/CMcXoD  5/x'  ay  trHjcreie  rrjy  &\jAb''    6(t^ 

Bepfiii  b*  &IXIICTOS  ^Xo{,  ifrrepriWovva  yfjSf 

Ka(ei  TO.  y*  iyyvs,  ra  bk  wp6crw  y'  eiiicpar*  ^€i, 

lets  kf*  ivrh  TlXeiabfoy  1^'  €?  bpdjiov. 

rotravT  hKcrucras  elr*  ifiapy^ftv  ^vlas* 

Kpo-itras  bk  vXtvph  'Kr€po<p6piay  oyrfnartay, 

fi€9fiic€v*  al  b*  hnavr  ks  aWipos  trrvxas* 

ly^  b*  owitrff  h  vwra  Jietpiov  /3€/3«l;s 

Ttrtiifffoyra  valb*  iyovBirovy*  **  iKclo*  iXa, 

•*  rffb'  €?  <rrphp*  Apfta'  rifbe " 

De  vocibns  ad  senleotiam  explendath  tnterpositis,  quid  ver- 
bisfopus  est?  Hae  etenim  sunt  mene  hariolationes.  De 
mutatis  yero,  alia  est  quaestio.  In  primis  erui  kvkXov  bl-)^ 
iy  trr^true  n^v  iLxjAb''  6&ia  ex  iiyf/lba  tniv  kcltu)  btfiaei :  quae 
nemo  intelligere  potuit.  Mea  lectio  reddi  potest  Anglice, 
Shall  make  the  felly  of  the  wheel  to  stand  apart  disjoint  ed. 
Mox  redde  8<r^  eatenus :  subaudi  Iv.  Vid.  PorSori.  Ad  vers. 
p.  294.  de  for mulii  Iv  Sa^,  Deia  vide  &yaicTos  dedi  A/jliktos, 
Egregie  dfuxroy  restituit  Eurip.  Melaoipp.  Fr.  13.  Heatbius 
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ante  Poreon.  ad  Toup.  p.  460.  Deiode  ra/ei  rk  w6pp4$t  ra  i' 
eyyifs  ei^xpar*  ex^i  Vitruvius  ix.  4.     Verum  hoc  Naturae  le« 
gibus  plane  oppugnat     Certe  Sol   kqUi  rd  y  iyyvs  ra  bk 
irp6ffid  y  evicpar  ^x^i.     Mox  vulgatur  Ui — (^Wm    Reposni 
^X  ^^'  '  Istud  €v  in  tali  loco  est  solenne.     Cf.  Hom.  IL  Y. 
309.  Olada  yap  eu  irepi  ripfJLa  eXiaae/jiey  et  466-     E5  fl^^c- 
Seely  irepl  ripfia,     Denique  vulgata  Trar^p  b'   oiriaOe  vStol 
leipiov  fi€fiuts''l7nrev€  VV.  DD.  mire  torsit     Manifesto  to- 
Tfip  est  citantis  Longini  verbum  ;   qui  scripsit  et  iyovSircis 
non  vero'linreve:  hoc  enime  iibrarii  oscitantia  proficisci- 
tur  vice  Trrffferovra :   quod  Icgerat   Ovidius — Phaethon-^ 
Palluit,  et  subito  genua  intremuere  timore,  Suntfue  ocu- 
its  tenebne  per  tantum  lumen  oborta.   Inter  Fragmenta 
oiim  vulgata,    ad    colloquium   inter  Meropa  et   Phae- 
tbonta  pertinet  Fr.  V.  ubi  Juvenis,  ut  opinor,  dixerat 
Aoyov  b*  oveibitTTfipa  belvov  Jjv  jiaXeiv, 

(cf.  Here.   F.  218.  Aoyovs  dveibiffrrjpas  erbaroifieyoi)  cui  re- 
spond it  pater,  ita  enim  lego, 
beiyov  ye'  rovs  irXovrovai  b*  ^/jujivroy  robe, 
^AE.         (TKoioitrL  y  elyac  tI  bk^  warep,  rovb*  airioy  ; 
MEP.        KapT  oXfios  alroifs  wy  ru0\o«  avyt^pe^ti* 
^AE.        TV(fKa%  ^ovtri  yovy  (ppeyas  to.  rffs  rv^ris. 

Ibi  exovai  est  dativus.  Subaudi  Itrrc.  Ad  diverbium  idem 
refer  Fr.  ii.  ex  ore  Phaetbontis, 

ws  vavTaxov  ye  iraTpU  rj  ^6aK0V<ra  yfj. 
necnon  Fr.  xii, — \pvKri/ipia  ^iybpri  <pl\aiffi  ft  CtXiyann  bi^ertu. 

Inter  argumenta,  quibus  de  consilio  Pbaethonta  deflectere 
conatus  est  Merops,  suspicor  inesse  aliquid  ad  res  politir 
cas  et  nuptial es  pertinens.  Fortasse  juvenem  esse  regni 
participem  voluit  rex ;  e  cujus  ore  venit  Fr.  iv.  NavF  rai 
fxC  &yKvp*  ovbafiCJs  adieiy  fpCKely  '11$  rpels  a<jieyTC  "irpocrranft 
0*  &7rXovs  iroXei  'Z(l>aXep6s,  vvuty  be  k&XXos  ol  KaKoy  vSXet : 

ubi  tamen  legi  debet  &yKvp*  oIk  ^itrus  non  aque Tf  rpeU 

—  At  ex  Fr.  xv.  colligi  potest  quid  de  nuptiis  senserit 
Pbaethon)  quo  judice  ^EXe^epos  b'  uy,  bovXos  kart.  rov  X^- 
Xov*,  YleTrpafiivoy  to  ffufia  rfis  ^epyri%  e\wy. 

Ad  oratiouem  vel  ApoUinis  vel  Meropis  referri  debet  Fr.  iii. 
'Ef  ToiiTi  fnapois  rovrov  kyKpiyta  fiporQy,  "Otnu  irarffp  iy  vattri 
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fill  ^povo^triv  eZf  ILai  Xiitapovin  TapaSihiair*  i^oytrlav,  Ita 
enim  lege  vice  "^H  xal  woXiralr.  Euripideum  est  verbum 
Acjrapelv.  Id  patet  ex  Aristoph.  Ach.  450.  vvr  brj  yivov 
r\lff')(pos'  wpotrairwy  Xiirapij  er'fl^hpnrihri.  Aliis  fortasse 
placebit  EIk\  kv  Xiraiai — Verbum  eiKta  preebent  Indices 
Tragicorum. 
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No.  X, '-^Continued from  No.  XLIL  p.  280.] 


1.  In  the  romance  of  Antar  (Vol.  iv.  p.  169.)  the  speed  of 
Kureem^  on  his  camel,  is  illustrated  by  a  simile  after  the  fashion 
of  the  ancient  poets  :  "  To  any  one  that  saw  him  he  appeared 
like  an  arrow  in  its  most  rapid  flight,  or  like  a  star  sped  with 
calamities." 

2.  To  the  parallel  passages  adduced  by  Blomileld  in  his  Glos- 
sary on  ^sch.  Agam.  2SS,  (frpivov(roi  i\  «j  Iv  yga<pal^,  x.  t.  X.) 
add  the  description  in  Coleridge's  Ancient  Manner,  of  a  ship  in 
a  dead  calm  : 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 
And  the  comparison  of  Constance  in  Marmion  to  ^'a  form  of 
wax  :" — we  refer  the  reader  to  the  poet's  eloquent  description. 

3.  In  the  instance  of  alliteration  quoted  above,  read  '^  prius- 
quam  consules/^  &c. 

4.  Polyb.  i.  cap.  81.  Tyj^  Se  ha&iasoos  apxrjyov  ftev  ku)  pi.syla"niv 
fttfpiSjt  vopi,t<rTeov,  eiri  pi^o^ivjgoi  xa)  x.  t.  X. — o-uvfgya  de  xu)  TrXslcOy 
/xfyKTTa  Se  tcuv  <rvvspywv,  rois  as)  toov  Ttposa-TdiToov  ufipug  xai  TrXeovs- 
^ia$.  (Schweigh.)     Why  not  Totg  tcuv  oce)  irpoea-Tdyroov  ? 

5.  Metrical  lines : — 

Herod.  VII.  206.    'OKvfi^viois  toutokti  Tot(ri  wp^^y/xaci — 
Isocr.  de  Pac.  ^/xaj  f^cor^crciev,  el  Sefai/xsfl'  ay — 
Diod.  Sic.  XV.  48.  waSij  roio^TOLTreg)  iroXetg  'EWvivlBcc$ — 
Polyb.  II.  35,  TO  /xi)  to  tXsiov,  aXXd^  cwXX^/SSijv  avoLV — 
38.  aXfiiivfig  (r6(rrYipi,ot  xu)  frpoalpetriv — 

43.  rrei,  <rTpaT>jyof  ulgttiig  to  ^evregov — 
111.  33.  bifiTeqov  avTolg  ^alverut,  tout  lx/3aXfTv. — 

44.  i^uii,tvos,  iia^Tixe,  xafuyyelXas  ^fp^nrsviiy^-* 
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Polyb.  in.  5S.  woXKobg  jxiv  Tmrowj  reatf  eamrrmiiuiwafh^ 

61.  iuviiJLug  ixin^^,  Tpotf/xfvof  rei  wpiwrnfTU  Toif 

wapowo-i  XMpoi§.     *A¥vlfiag  fAiv  ow  8»«l— 
74.  hoi^iaprivat,  wX^v  ivo^*  woXAouj  Se  xm — 
81.  ivavTicov  ^ifXr^vo^,  ou  Siscr^oX)] — 
111.  xat^ov  itoopwv,  hi  xaXfl  T£^  irpccyfjiara-*-. 

Liv.  IV.  Coiitaniinari  sanguinem  suum  Patres — 

6.  Matthise  (p.  402.  Obs.  Vol.  U.  Blomf.)  observes  on  tbe  pleo- 
nasm 6  iirtpos  (Plat.  Tim.  p.3l6^  &c.)  **  On  account  of  tbe  inti- 
mate union  of  the  article  with  its  noun  by  crasis,  it  seems  to  bavs 
been  seldom  considered  that  there  was  an  article  in  tbe  composi- 
ition."  This  remark  may  be  illustrated  by  the  parallel  English  ei« 
pression  ''  the  t'other/'  in  use  among  the  vulgar ;  which  however 
we  partly  suspect  of  being  an  archaism. — We  know  not  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  what  appears  to  be  a  trifling  oversiglit 
of  Mr.  Blonifieldy  in  his  preface.  He  auotes  the  following 
passage  from  the  Scholiast  on  Dionysius  llirax :  Anrou  o8y  t% 
ypafifJLariKiig  ^  aori^eioL,  xoii  yap  o!  ivigooiroi  Ivruyyav^vrt^  toi^/mc^ 
xa)  Tf ^o7^  (TMyypoLyLiLourif  t^v  up^oiloaf  xoti  otfra^sa-fuiinpf  $«i^v  ofe 
axoadfyvreg,  ereCiTTijo'flev  ri^vyiv  t^v  (ra^v^vlceii  ravnjv  i^vyufj^hnpfl 
when  he  translates  the  word  evrt^y^avoyTs^  tt.  x.  «-•  o*. ''  meeting 
with  poems  and  prose  compositions."  Is  not,  however,  Ivruy- 
p^avfiv,  in  this  conjunction,  used  by  the  later  writers  in  tbe  sense 
of"  to  read?" 

7.  Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  12.  44.^ — "Cum  Zenone — Arcesilas  sibi 
omne  certamen  instituit,  non  pertinacia,  aut  studio  vincendi,  ^ut 
mihi  quidem  videtur,  sed  earum  rerum  obscuritate,  quae  ad  coo- 
fessionem  ignorantiae  adduxerant  Socratem,et  veluti  amantes  So- 
cratem,  (et  jam  ante  S.  Davis,)  Democritum,  Anax^goram,  Ein« 
pedoclem^  omnes  peene  veteres :  qui  nihil  cognosci,  nihil  percipi, 
nihil  sciri  posse :  angustos  sensus,  imbecillos  animos,  brevia  curri- 
cula vitae,  et,  ut  Democritus,  veritatem  in  profundo  esse  demer- 
sam  :  opinionibus  et  institutis  omnia  teneri :  nihil  veritati  relin- 
qui :  deinceps  omnia  tenebris  circumfusa  esse  dixerunt."  Our 
modern  sceptical  poet,  in  one  of  those  sentimental  excursus  With 
which  his  Fourth  Canto  is  interspersed,  has  made  the  latter  part 
of  this  celebrated  passage  "  discourse  most  sweet  music  :** 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  i 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail, 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  v\  hich  loves  the  deep^ 
And  all  things  weigb*d  in  custom's  falsest  scale : 
Opinion  an  omnipotence, — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,. — miiil  right 
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And  wrong  are  accidents^  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright^ 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes^  and  earth  have  too  much  light. 

Childe  Harold^  Canto  iv.  St.  xciii. 

8.  Matthias^  in  his  account  of  the  defective  verb  xitco  or  x^?^ 
(Gr.  Gr.  p.  sis,  sqq.  Btomf.),  has  omitted  to  mention  the  old 
form  xotivvfM,  "  I  excel/'  {exotlwro  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  138.  ocirsKai- 
vuro  Horn.  Od.  VIII.  1219.>  in  both  cases  with  an  accusative  of 
the  persons  excelled)  which  appears  to  be  distantly  connected 
with  it. 

9.  To  the  remark  on  the  Roman  usage  of  Africa  in  a 
former  Number,  add  the  illustration  of  the  Grecian  usage  of 
iprsipog  (Reisk.  in  Eur.  Andr.  159-)  by  one  English  phrase,  '^  the 
Continent." 

10.  Schol.in  Aristopb.  Pac.  153.  BovKoXvia-erou.  airaTYjcreToii,  xoi) 
j3otix^Ai]jxa,  TO  iiXyrftfoir  <6g  to,  xoi)  OTrtcs  S^ji  ri  fiovxoXrjiJtM  rvig  Xwr^^, 
av^yixs  rots  Tofp^ot^xotxfAce^  ypa^ois  t^cocov,  Hionvfield,  in  his  Glossary 
on  the  Agamemnon,  1. 652,  has  transcribed  the  quotation  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  above  Scholium,  without  noticing  its  metrical 
flow ;  it  is  obviously  an  extract  from  Babrias's  version  of  the 
fable  of  the  young  prince  and  the  lion  : 

uviii^xe  Tofp^ot^  TOixlXotg  ygoi^oi$  ^coeuy. 

11.  Soph.  Aj.  658.  Erfurdt. 

[ixdri<roiJi.t(rioL  8*  *Arpel^u$  ai^tiv. 
apxovri^  g i<nv,  ejcrf  vTrnxriov  rl  fitj ; 
xol)  yap  roi  isivoi  xa)  roL  xaprspwrarct 
rifiai$  (nreCxu*  toOto  /x-ev,  vi^oo-TijSgT^ 
^e^fioovss  fx^^copoSo'fy  euxapTrep  iipii' 
l^ioraraf  $6  vuxto^  a\uvYi$  xixkos 
tJ  XevxQTTwXco  ^iyyo$  rnji^ipa  ^Xiysiv, 
hivwv  $*  ivifMt  %v&}yLurwv  exoifiKTev 
(Trivoih-ot  ^roVrov  x.  t.  A. . 

Shakspeare,  in  a  passage  altogether  bearing  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  use^  a 
similar  illustration : 

The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected 


The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  afid  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom^  in  all  line  of  order : 
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And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 

In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 

Amidst  the  other ;'  whose  med'cinable  eye 

Corrects  the  iU  aspects  of  planets  evil, 

And  postSy  like  the  commandment  of  a  king, 

Sans  check,  to  good  ami  bad :  But,  when  the  jdanets. 

In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 

What  plagues,  and  what  portents !  what  mutiny  ! 

What  raging  of  the  sea  !  shaking  of  earth ! 

Commotion  in  the  whids  !  &c. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 
The  whole  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion.^ 

12. 

1.   Ad  C£R£R£M.    MDCCCXVII. 

Alma  parens  frugum,  per  quam  nova  semina  terris 

Cecropius  volucri  sparsit  ab  axe  puer ; 
Sen  te  Sicauiae  flaventia  rura  morantur, 

Rura  tuis  olim  nobilitata  malis  ;  , 

Seu  molles  Corythi  tractus,  Saturniaque  arva, 

Seu  quos  Arctous  perluit  Ister  agros ; 
Te  colimus,  regina  Ceres,  precibusque  vocamus  ; 

Hue  age,  coelestes  hue,  Dea,  flecte  rotas. 
Tu  tenerae  segeti  invigilas,  terraque  repostse, 

Ceu  puero  nutrix  officiosa  suo. 
V^ernus  ubi  tepidum  se  tollit  ad  aera  culmus, 

Tu,  Dea,  brumales  runipis  arnica  moras. 
Auspice  te  flavis  exundat  messibus  aestas. 

Auspice  te  fruges  falx  operosa  metit. 
Soique  tibi  servit,  servitque  volatilis  aura, 

Et  qui  gramiueam  rivus  oberrat  humum. 
Te  ruris  delectat  honos,  plenique  novates, 

Messorumque  rudi  fusa  Camoena  sono. 


■Mil 


where  the  great  Luminary 


Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick,  (Steilarum  vulgus,  Ov.) 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 

Dispenses  light  from  far.  Milton,  P.  L.  III.  576. 

(See  the  rest  of  this  fine  passage.) 

*  Having  referred  to  this  play  of  Shakspeare,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
put  in  a  good  word  for  poor  Ajax,  who  has  been  as  scurvily  treated  by 
our  great  poet  as  Ulysses  or  Menelaus  by  any  of  the  ancient  tragedians. 
Whence  has  originated  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his  "  beef-wittedness  ?" 
We  recollect  no  sufficient  warrant  for  it  in  Homer,  the  only  canonical 
authority. 


«■ 
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£t  vacui  colles,  et  fontis  amabile  murmur, 

Quique  per  undantes  sibilat  Eurus  agros. 
Anne  tibi  placidam  terrent  fera  pra^lia  menCeni^ . 

£t  litui^  et  toto  sparsusin  orbe  cruor? 
Parce  metu :  cecidere  minae^  bellumque  resedit ; 

Couticuit  tellus^  conticuitque  mare. 
Ipse^'  ubi  nuper  atrox  commisit  pratlia  Mayors^ 

Jam  solita  rursus  fruge  virescit  ager. 
Nulla  manent  monumenta  necis ;  vixdum  agmioa  in  isto 

Credideris  campo  conseruisse  mauus. 
Akua  veni^  casusque  anni  miserata  peracti 

Mitior  sethereas  hoc  age  flecte  rotas. 
Sic  novus  lasion  veteres  accendat  amores^ 

Desuetoque  animum  mulceat  igne  tuum ; 
Sic  sua  Tsenario  placeant  connubia  Diti^ 

Inque  tuos  redeat  filia  saepe  sinus. 

2.  'Ev  ^^'Ep^u  ftv  ^8  Kuloiii^o^  6^&.sov— II.  xviii. 

Odinus  moriens  suis. 

O  socii,  qui  me  per  mille  pericula  Martis 
Perpetua  cinxistis  ope^  et  Borealia  mecum 
Fregistis  maria,  atque  intactas  Solibus  undas^ 
Venit  summa  dies ;  volucrique  per  aera  vectus 
Axe,  super  terram,  et  volitantia  nubile^  Solemque 
Auferar,  et  patrii  conscendam  limen  Olympi. 
Me  populi  agnoscent  numen ;  mihi  maximus  orbem 
Commisit  pater         —         —  — 

Quocirca  belli  studia  armorumque  labores, 
O  socii^  colite ;  aetherias  ego  fortibus  arces 
Largiar,  et  coeli  stellantia  limina  pandam. 
Neu  vos  letiferp  stridentia  turbine  tela^ 
Neu  vos  armorum  moveat  fragor ;  acribus  acres 
Vincite  clainores  clamoribus,  iiicita  tela 
Frangantur  telis,  confiigantque  axibus  axes. 
Parcite  nee  victis ;  nee  victi  ponite  finem 
Beilaudi ;  nee  inite  fugam,  nisi  quatuor  hostes 
Ingeminent  ferro  circum  et  fiammantibus  hastis. 
Arctoum  bellis  rubeat  mare ;  montibus  altis 
Bella  tonent ;  bellis  sjlvae  campique  resultent. 


■  Waterloo, 
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Ipse  pater  pugne  ;  nebulis  et  grandine  cinetus 
Ipse  adero,  fortesque  hortabor  ad  arma  nepotes^ 
Me  Vincent  duce ;  me  dubium  ruet  auspice  telum. 
Sic  patrium  fcssis  pandent  cava  vulnera  coelum. 

lllic  perpetuis  fumant  longa  atria  flammis ; 
Mistaque  mella  mero  et  sacrae  convivia  mensas 
Herouui  libant  aninii;  tum  carmine  Martio 
Etherise  sonuere  \yrds,  et  longo  ordine  circum 
Effulgent  rutilis  laquearia  celsa  cometis. 

At  cui  grata  quies^  sive  ilium  tarda  senectus 
Seu  premat  atra  lues,  Helae  fera  regna  jubebo 
Accipere  ignavum,  atque  suis  servare  tenebris. 
lllic  ferrea  per  regnum  Nox  sceptra  novenum 
Concutit ;  aeternum  loca  per  squalentia  frigus 
Primaevse  cumulat  montes  nivis;  e  glacie  lux 
Moesta  micat,  clausosque  premunt  soiida  asquora  Manes/ 

CJECILIUS  METELLUS. 
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CARMEN  GRiECUM. 

MNHMOSTNH. 

nOTNt,  £  Mbicms  Upot^  sr txTt$ 
Zrivog  sv^potvielo'OL  Aip^sj  fiBytarov, 
xu)  TO  TA$  ?j3«j  ^poregov  nolg  xoX- 

VOKTIV  aoOTOV 

rfivfjLOis  <r&fyii  fn,  kla-a-opi^OLi  (re, 
daifjiivoov  e^pag  icgoXntoifroLj  IcoyM 
sp^a  a/xov,  Mvafio(rvvoi'  a-u  fiiv  fioi, 


'  See  the  opening  of  Dr.  Sayers*s  tragedy  of  Balder,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  three  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Grecian  drama:  the  work  is 
entitled  «  Northern  Sketches." 


oivtdog  mpag. 

yoS^  tor  jXfOTXjaagivSir^rt^  ^jfl^POT 

"/giSof  otly\etv. 

ms  yAf  ht^ladve9g,  9v,  hot,  (pXoyof  jui'f- 

Icr/XrOj  *EgwTcov. 

"TTcoj  y^f,  g|  jxif.TOi  S£vecro$  ft*  Sut'i^ei, 
^(T^fibeu  Tot^,  JS^JMofcXiiiety  pi^tg^ctc, 

^iXraTflt  xilkyoJ  ftttpk  raiy  'KcCKai^ 

a5ga»^  itifioveg  fikrr6iJiOKroc9y 

ilpctfu&t  aXcog' 


'  Cf.  Fetrarcae  Canz."  14.    Chlar'e,  &c. 
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1 7j^  Cambridge^  Frize  Poem$f 

/iupO'ivoy  yifi^i  ari^avof  KOfj^cug  vAi* 

a  S*  IXs^f  Zotxfuitv  yiX&a'ioL, 

^'  ri  ^ov  fjLaf%(vwr€U'  uf/^i^t  S*  iittov 

uTVO^  fuvdcCei  ffxiia^i,  ra^tf  Si 

aXX^  f/iiLVotff  iiiLrripan  IpaTcoi^'*'  '.  .. 
~  jxva0'o/tai^  xo^a  rgiTciioLTa*  rovrotg 
^ac€at  cb  rraiio^iv,  Sg  r  av  dyvov 

fjLva<roiJLoir  Ti  ft^y  i  if  ^vifga<riv  y<Jp    . 
vuxtJ^  tv^palvug  fXfS  fXrOVo^/Xrgvoy  0'ou, ' 
xa)  Ttpiima'iraiv  xh^>  ;^f /At o'/y  Tf 

xatirsg  ovx  Sxf^v,  fr*  «^ff«y  o^t  8<(ifa,-7— 
^  fAiya(rievrig  ti/  Jp^ «,  fcacw 
^eprara^  ra;  oui*  6  (j^iyia-Tog  aloDv 
•  •    '  •    oupayjoy  ^»f, 

aXXoi  /xoep^avay  ysvhjitpot  VGt<ruVy 
fMlXi^ig  r  oiu  (roftag  Thiava 

hrXtOy  SaTjXoy. 

xa)  HTM  f^aivr^y  x&ye/UrOgy  i^gipV^ju^  ' 
xal  %0L>xiiwy  dpudsoov  diSairxBig 
70V  v6y9if  xXiog  r'  &kq  TFao'O'ctkov  rs 

TTOtxiMyapw 

Amplav  (f^^fnyya  XajSovri  falvetg 
Ssiov  V[Ji,vi>v  a^^iXa^^  rs  ToXfiaV, 
Toov  T*  ?T»y  oexoi^Ofji^iyoov  iTrit^ng 


• '    .    J  ; 


▼   »      •» 


CO  6jx«j  Tug«yy«  fpevog,  cu  vktxTOVy 


/or  1820.i^  ITjP 

aloKav  cbv  tro)  vsoraro^  oiqoiv,       \  - .  . 

^IXrp  MvUiTCH 
«$(!  roi^  '.rJxvcofia  v&cov,  axouffiy- 

aSiov  9*  ^^1$  4^i4upiO'jttMy  eoo-ty 

^H  [tiyet  dyoTQif 

{«^  Ix  (tocoy  MfupLoavvct,  xa)  *E\nls' 

ycvo-jy  c!  ^y  icvofji^iveov  i^ooxs, 

a  iiy  *  v$xA^*,  ^Mfuv  al6i$  §1$  to 


^g  ixa^iic^vi. 


H.  N.  COLERIDGE, 
Col.  Rbgal.  Alumk. 


CARMEN  LATINUM 
GE0R6IUM  QUARTtn*, 

1LLV«TRIMIMV1«  1*RINC1PE1I, 
PATBBNA    SCEPTRA    ACCIPIENTIM. 


Ergo  interemit  Mors  patriae  patrem ! 
Dudum  inuQinentem  yidimus  impetam ; 


■^ 


t4>  woywvTi  V  iK  6tmf 


JE^CE,  Fragm, 
'  Absolute.    iir€l  rh  x^p^^^^  ^^i*    IJom. 
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CbiiQpdstkem  l^enem  sepulcro, 

Cui  nostrh  ptBoHo  patiiit  attspici 
iEtas !  Quid  tst  HxMc  ilKus,  tllkis^ 
Quid  prsetiBt  alfMtem  ikTitlaoiy 
Nottifna,  ftmereumque  bustum  ? 

Sed  ne  dblendum  pitis  tiittiio  ptrtes; 
Nam  nee  troei  spes,  iiec  brete  liU«m^ 
FloresVii  mateentes  rosanufi^ 
Cum  periere^  redueet  imber ; 

Nee  dormleht^in  tki^tmoirea  tloftio 
Aut  naenMis^  atit  ta  qnerimtifli^ 
Movebis;  bumattasv^  liber 
Splritits  in  tenebras  redibit. 

Tuque  tedeeoram  tridiitiam  Ietas> 
Haeres  aviti  nmainis,  et-  di«i 
Praecepta  t1rtu1»mqiie  patiis    - 
Prseti^ritis  imitatus  annis, 

Georgi,  sttperbae  magna  Britannise 
Spes>  et  taoiHin  gloria,  cui  vetus 
Sceptrumque,  et  insignes  honores 
Anglia  dat  triplicis  coronae ; 

Unaque  leges,  juraque  libera, 
3Ioresque  priscos,  fet  niveam  Fidem, 
Arasqtze  stilHmttitv  sifarnqme 

Grande  dectrs,  tteritasaqoe  famam ! 

Nee  ilia,  ne  non  sis  p'atri^  tnse 
Tutela  praesens,  (nam  potes)  et  pater 
Idem,  nee  indocta  veretor 
Fr^e&a  maaa  moderefe ;  at  o^ 

Non  te  ruenfis  terrtilt  tmperi 

Commissa  inoles ;  nee  rtiidis  artlum 
Navem  gubemasti  per  atra^ 
Incolumem  Palinvrus  undas. 


4 

Sed  TwTA  ciii«  ^lltw  l^jrpimi 

Inter  tcBel^Nif  ta  fepp^)^  PJuitw  ;) 
Videre  geatm  ^  laisef^  diwiMib 
Dantam49#  ^h^M^  fi^tWL 

Videre  tegofla  &wgew  vmevisi, 
£t  salva  tetia  modaif^  ^ml^i^ . 
Et  jura  Jj^jertatip  al«i«^ 

Ergo  beate  mptof  I^ifa 
Cessit  revietes  Gmsiliid  t^i^ 

De^^mit  mJHttew  iUrpro^, 

Non  tale  qvidquam  y^rilixHtmf  mhi 
Quandp  jarmtm  flora  vigew  |^¥9 
Deserta  calc^vU  S^bs^^  \ 

Milite,  (l€(gep9r^]iiqfie  Moqtpliin. 

Noa  B1mop$  Hik  {ttvpwm  WIHMth 
Superbientom  «M  capita  44piw>»  t        . 
Non  Ist)er  m4^W8»  096  in^n 
Sithonjy©  t^^m^^  biW»ff  f 

Ibilt  Aitflifiw  Yi^timsi  iQtorw 

Fortuna  vrfl^  w<5  per  ^l»m* 
Ut  c^eiD8t  «ia?ni^#  bpp|ii> 


'^'inf^aftkmu- 


••''*  -^^^awwHi.  ^«. 
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Vectuiri  {MMMidrM  qW<}ile,  4ten  tremit 
Famosa nftidtd  CMillili  orimiM, 
Et  Boilii^iioii  «eqaum  Tymoni 
.  Ipiperium  0topet  insoleAtia; 

Quin  tendii  iiltm--fenre  graves  ttinas 
Aosus  Britanntlm  ad  bella  toelitiitm — 
Nunc  carceie  angasto  reteotos  ^-  > 
Invalida  firemat  exsul  ira.        :  , . 

■        • 

Quo  jammorantes  Pax iteram gradus 
Terras  r^irisens  dirigit'ocyiis,     • 
Secuniqoe  commixtas  choreas 
Pieridom,  Charitimiqiia  dacit ; 

Dum  laete  Plebs;  et  Curia  noblH?/ 
Oblita  pagnee  et  sangukiiSy  otia 
JOepQSctt,  inriBisque  templum 
'  Qandit  ovans  vacuum  duellis. 

Quid  si  improborum  Seditio  vimm 
Ctataminato  cum  grege  venerit, 
Nobisque  deio^tes-  luinas 
Perfida^  et  iniperio  pararit ; 

Quid  civium  si  prava  jubenticini 
Ardor  quietem  juraque  temserit, 
UAes  et  effaso  tumulta      '       - 
•  Miscuerii? -Tua  vox  furores 

Gompressit  atros,  et  sceleri  modum  et 
Insaniidriti  frana  liceutifle 
Ibjecit,  o  qut  sceptra  nostro  '  " 
Nobilitata  teues  amore. 

Dum  tu  ihsulammy  quas  mare  dividtf, 
Cfiras  magistram,  te  domintim  sequoris, 
Quicnnque  pacati  remotos 
Navigat  Oceani  recessuK, 

Agnosqet,  ingens  qua  Boreas  h^^ 
Torpet  perenni  ftigore ;  fertilis 


tsm^  :  ^i)  }^ 


Qua  ridet  JBq^efanaa^'  aiqpiigye 
Auriferte  rigat  anrm  Ganges.     . 

At  te  tuorom'si  ptocemm  oohors 
Cingeni^^  ttf uinphante  ordine  vocibiis 
Saliitat,  6tgens  onmis  1V10 
Exonens  teneratar  oie ; 

Non^  qiias  riecessns  ioter  et  arbomittL 
Frignsqne  gratnin^  et  mite  silentitlin, 
£t  lustra  llAusfurai&remittit  t 

Granta  prec^^  patieiQ  yixkcU 

Cui  gratnla]iti„si  foyeas^  neqae 
Negleeta  flebit  Musa^  aec  amrea 
Tu.voce  cantus^  nieacarq^lt 
Amiis  djadem^  sertijB.    , 

'        H.  N*  CfyLERWaE, 

€oLL.  Rise AL.  Alum N. 


EPIORAMMATA 


INSCRIFitd 

In  Vtnnm  Jqua  €X  imis  vi^ceribus  terr0  fifie  eductam. 


■  ■         ■  'I 


> 


rfuyrr^i  ^iP^ican  v^oo'iy  S//x^  fcirfit 
piovvaVf  our  1^  i^nrix^y  XpLKuo'^&rtov 
hravrtic  t^i^^vxT,  ovre  fipmx&y 

ToTf  vwy  yo^iTJ  toj^  xoiKol$  ^vf£jji,otgTvpit'  * 
oXA'  Ix  xpui^ise W  Sfd^ropot;  yarfle^  jxt);^ Sy 


1  CspB  of  Good  Hgpe. 

*  Zm4p0r9s  iftfw,  An^xx  «  The  Diyfniog  Rod/'    Vkl.  Qt^xr/.  Revkm, 
No.  XLIV.  p.  379.  et^ot    .  
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tig  o2  co^oi  Xffyouo'fy,  ix/StiXXfi  ^v. 

JESp  Ti;^  i^iuv  i^avlrretiviai  ri^  iv 
Xffyoiftffv  airi  iroofi^a  rmv  Iloipvafftoof, 

R.  OKES, 
Ceiji.  Regal.  Alvmn. 


IMPRANSI  DISQUIRITE. 


'••^^ 


Nihil  aon  hodie  dapes  valebant ; 
Sive  est  emdienda  nostra  pubes 
Gentis  panperior^  piave  cura 
Converteuda  fid«s  Hebraicorum^ 
Sen  magno  statua  erigenda  civi ; 
Quicquid  sit^  genus  omne  publicarum 
Coenatum  coefmt  heteeriarum. 
Con£ert  qaisqiie  »\kma  Tolans  tributwau 
Confert  sobrius^  illicoqu^  opimae 
Succedont  epulae^  joci^  loquela 
Frequens^  plurima  yina,  condones  i 
Rerum  quicquid  agant^  agunt  bibentes. 
Recti^  judice  nie^  bonique  laoris 
Inversa  est  ratio ;  quod  est  agendun^ 
Impransi  reputate>  deinde  pransi 
Nummos  promite  liberaliores. 

-E.  OKES^ 
Coll.  Rrgal.  Aujmn. 


TROCHAICi  GBjfiCI, 
P^^MIO  PORSOlflAWO, 

«v«*kiiitn  movtmro, 
IHCJNATI, 

GULIELMO  H.  F.  TALHOT, 

TRIH.  COLI..  SCBOL. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Macbeth,    -rfcfl.    Scene  7.' 

Macb.    We  will  proceed  no  fartiier  ki  this  busiuefis : 
He  hath  honor'd  me  of  late ;  said  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  «OJrts  of  people^ 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.    Was  the  hope  drank 
Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  sdnce  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  bo  green  and  ]^e 
At  what  it  did  so  ficeely  ?  From  this  time^ 
Such  1  account  thy  love.    Art  thou  afear'd 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  va]or> 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?   Would'st  thou  haye  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  "  I  dare  not"  wait  upon  '*  I  woidd/* 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ? 

Macb.    Pr'ythee,  peace : 
I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man: 
Who  dares  do. more,  is  none. 

Ladi/  M .    What  beast  was  it  theo. 
That  made  you  break  this  enterpriza  to  nse  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  yon  were  a  man; 
And,  to  be  more  thad  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
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They  have  made  ibemaeUeB,  and  that  their  fitness  now. 

Does  anmake  yon*    I  have  given  suck,  and  know 

How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 

I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  iace^ 

Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  goms^ 

And  dash'd  the  brains  oatyhad  I  so  sworn,  as  you 

Have  done  to  this. 

Macb.    If  we  should  fail — 

LadyM.    WefaU! 
But  screw  your  courage  to.the  sticking  place. 
And  we'll  not  mil.    When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him)  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  ao  convince. 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only.    When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spungy  officers  ?  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell — 

Macb,    Bring  forth  men-children  only ! 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.    Will  it  not  be  receiv'd. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  done't? 

Lady  M.    Who  dares  receive  it  other. 
As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamor  roar 
-  Upon  his  death  ? 

Macb.    I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show 
False  &ce  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 


^  /or  1890.  ^l^r 


•  ^^    •  ■  ■         I  * 

»  ..       •_  ...  .  -  .  .•.«.»■.  T    »    .». 

MAKBHSOX.:  TfNn. 
MA.  Ov  «X^  9f$fiifi9^iM(r6»  frpayftMTos  rwrou^.yvMr 

Kshog  itftlati^  p.*  hrlft.ciir'  ^  Sfoy/ ^vivTo^ 

ifuv,  800$  TO  fr^r^fML  KoLiMTfiov^iki^  W  it^wMfvifif 

-     V  :   :/^.  -Jldfi^  ~- 

iK'fi^f  %v  TOT  &]ct^9;3aXXou  ;  "xaS^  StV£p  x«f/eMt)jXfvi), 
TOW  ipio'in}^  ^sraXXftyEicrde,  vi?j^  a^*  l^vytiptvdif  ^ 
xuv)  rol^  iF§Miv  THirceunig  f^tr*  aptrris  tl^otcrpiSifOis ' 
ti^orriT  YipLH^  '^poM^ ;  torn  o5?  infvxhou 
iritsif  iyooy  Bpooret  xptfco.     17poj  Jswv,  oSxowv  ipo(3rf  10 

htxvvvai  a-avty  puv  ohf'^ait  &s)  T^otvpi^fotf^ 
Tokv  el$  ipyaajf  ofuXAav;  ipa  roovS"  Oplta^M.      -  -  - 
av  ^Icp  xaX)a9Ta  xgtvet^;  eM*  t5irowT^«5  x^>  *    ~ 

alfv  0^  y  hag  eirea^t  rm  iroielv  to  Se^ievoti,  ... 

co^  uSflop  yoX^  fo^h'M,'XuhnphrAvpi,ov(r  aypetgi 

MA.'^Eet' 

wavV  o(F*  avBp)  ^pSv  vpfwrpttt^  irp&TOS  iv  TQXii&fk  iyw — 
og  mga  Towrrtjv  irpojSaij^i,  iffp  rigfOixavrip'ifts. 

IT.  ^H  TOT  ^  Tt  iriplcoSeg  3goe  xav  era'tfroo  ^pwW, 

Ate  fji^miooxag  rh  irpoorov  raov^i  pLOt  xotvmvlotv^  ■  ^0 

oupkivvbr  Mi^riir  ^tf«,  rwvV  Sr'  ovx  ttx^  ^  ^^^^i* 

xtl  rerokpLVixoog  Tt  pMfyv  Jo* Ja, .  dijpoj  £v  fviriv 

ciiufMog  l^cov  Sfifa^,  oXX*  ir  Mpilotg  frXiov.   . 

xa)  yoiq  65  riiftgriT  ooS^,  oSre  xaipog,  co^fAtr 

^XXa  jttijy  Ojxco^  epLsXXgg  xav  fiitji  irpo<ragpJa-ui. ' 

^y  i5oo  >ca)  col  v«^8i<riy— -towto  8*  .«5  to  f uft^o^v 

vDy  (ri  jttsv  tiJijo-'  aVatySpov,  xal  aJfyoj  XJ«  to  wp/v. 

Texy'  fvflo  ttot'  Ifc^^e^'**  '^^i  watfoOcr'  hurrupLoti 


>  vonfTA  i^«^9 '^«y  4<««roXi}ic^a.     Eur. 
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aXA*  iyor/,  looe  exsiro  TpooyeXcuv  ft  Iv  ayxiXouSf  SO 

vjfiviov  rlririv  o^kM^  av  ex  (rr^ftffTo;  &wea'ira9'ei, 

MA*  Mfj  wv  ix  Twrmf  e'^XSafUit'^ 

(ifjiTrtcreiv  yoig  duig  erriv  tfivi  funKgi^  Hou  fiaiwf) 
voOv,  Ty'  4  ftviyfHf,  irmpi6i¥  ^[tk  i^v  fpfvcty  ^Ait^f 

|xi]$6y  i¥  g-iljuf  Suyatro*  x^4'  oTdOf  X^pm^  i/yijy 
xe/jttffvoi  T(;;^obo''>  iar'  oS&t;  (aME^i|K.oi  mvrimn^i-^ 

xeiyoy  ay  Iqio'ea  xAOfyree;  iroia  jv.^  xo^tt^ipiccfi 
v^oo^oXot;^  fifi^wras ;  olriv  oirM  4r]po#4^«fT«i 
T^o"85  yt  fiogSig  nwy/mjj^^ 

01)  yiyai,  rixois'  ft^voy^  yoip  (Tcov  aytx^coy  ^pevwv 

fiKarrivuv  mi^fdig  v^m^xm.  irtAoyoy  ov  f  dtyagrcr^iy 

^y  f  oyou  xi)XMra^  ^Ap«<$  %f06w£>\i6Uf  Katfiif^mm  50 

KsifjJyovs  ;^pa4i«>fuy,  iEvrvy  fm7yin%$  iut^p\^9Hii, 

wg  ftp'  01  ^p^meyrtf  ^Sroi ; 

fS  yap  cifjt,^^  «2rou  ia^9¥T§$  vvjoiyof  jXoAtfyjMf  if«csif 
fflo'^jxeo'tf'. 

Mi4.  ^AfOfB  roSfuy,  4^'  Am;  6vA/2^9ftai 
Su(ra-e/3^  r^y^  d;  «y&y«-^xaipif  Q{».«.Ti  fJuiXkBp^^; 
yyy  Ty'  $aitf«y  Xctflwfify  o-;^Jx«t'  e^peuMTaT^-r*^ 
Kpvwriw  if€t^l  nf9<rmnmy  ff^jv  &w€p  4'«y$jff  vXtiu^.   • 


^    fc 


■  i;  9^0  /(oirr^i'  ft\«v<ra.    £)j,r.  Phoeoiss. 
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ENGLISH  POEM. 


WATERLOO. 


From  stormy  skies  die  Sun  withdrew  his  light ; 

Terrific  in  her  grandeur  reigned  the  Night : 

'Twas  deepest  glooia-^or  lightning's  angry  glare ; 

Voices  of  mighty  thunders  rent  the  air ; 

In  gusts  and  moanings  hollow  raved  the  blasts  H 

And  clouds  poured  oyt  their  fury^  as  they  passed. 

But  fiercer  storms  to-morrow's  Sun  shall  fright ;. 

More  deadly  thunders  usher  in  the  night. 

The  winds  may  howl  unnoticed.;  for  their  sound 

'Mid  the  deep  groans  of  thousands  shall  be  drowned  >  10 

The  plain  be  deluged  witli  a  ghastlier  flood : 

That  tempest's  wrath  shall  fall  in  showers  of  bipod. 

See !  by  the  fksb  of  momentary  day  ! 
The  hills  are  thronged  with  battle's  dread  array. 
There^  Gallia's  legions,  reeking  with  the  gore  15 

Of  slaughtered  Prussia.;  thirsting  deep  formore^; 
Secure  of  Conquest^  T^veuing  for  their  prey ; 
On  Brussels  tlioughty  aaid  cursed  the  night'*s  delay- 
Here^  Brunswick's  sable  warriors,  grim,  and  still. 
Mourned  their  lost  chief;  and  eyed  the  adverse  hill  fiO 

With  fell  intent.     Indignant  at  retreat^ 
Here  Britons  burned  once  more  that  foe  to  greet. 
Yet  were  there  some  could  slumber,  and  forget. 
Awhile,  the  deadly  work  for  which  they  met. 
But  anxious  thoughts  broke  many  a  soldier's  rest,  ^  25 

Thoughts  .not  unworthy  of  a  hero's  breast 
The  rugged  Veteran,  struggling  with  a  sigh, 
In  fancy  listened  to  bis  orphans'  cry. 
Saw  them  a  prey  to  poverty  and  woe. 

And  felt  that  pang  which  onl^  parents  know.  30 

With  eager  feelings,  not  unmixed  with  awe, 
A  battle's  eve  now  first  the  Striplii^  sisiw. 
Weary,  and  wet,  and  famished  as  he  lay. 
Imagination,  wandering  fsMr  away, 

Shew«-hiu)  the  scene  of  dear,  domestic  joy ;  35 

Laughs  with  him  o'er  the  frolics  of  the  boy. 
The  words  of  parting  tingle  in  his  ears ; 
How  9welkl»s  heart,  is  each  loved  form  appears 


■  > 
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And  now  it  jfearas  towards  her,  mnd  her  alone. 

Whom  youth's  fond  dreams  had  given  him  for  his  own.  40 

From  these — from  her — ^'twas  agony  to  part ! 

'To-morrow's  chance  smote  chill  upon  his  heart. 

'Twas  but  a  moment.     Hope  asserts  her  right; 

Grants  him  his  wildest  visions  of  delight. . 

To  gay,  victorious  thoughts,  he  lightly  yields,  45 

And  sleeps  like  Cond6'  ere  his  first  of  fields. 

Slow  broke  the  Sun  thro'  that  sad  morning's  gloom. 
An  awful  scene  his  watery  beams  illume. 
No  glittering  pageant  met  the  dazzled  eyes ; 
For  painful  marches  and  tempestuous  skies  50 

Had  quenched  the  light  of  steel ;  the  pride  of  gold  : 
Each  warrior's  plight  a  tale  of  hardship  told. 
And  youthful  eyes  beamed  gaiety  no  more. 
But  all  a  look  of  settled  fierceness  wore. 

It  is  a  breathless  pause-awhile  armies  wait  6S 

The  madd'ning  signal  for  the  work  of  fate. 
Its  thunder  spoke,— quick  answering  to  the  first, 
Peal  upon  peal  in  dread  succession  burst.  \ 

Darted  Imperial  Eagles  from  their  stand; 
Rushed  in  their  train  a  long-victorious  band ; 
Shot  down  the  slope,  and  dashed  upon  the  wood. 
Where,  calm  and  ready,  Britain's  guardians  stood. 

Hark  to  that  yell !  as  hand  to  hand  they  close. 
Thefe  the  last  shriek  of  multitudes  arose ! 
— *Hark  to  the  niusquet-fire !     from  man  to  man,  .  65 

Rapid,  and  gathering  fury  as  it  ran, 
It  spreads,  tierce  crackling,  thro'  the  ranks  of  death ; 
While  nations  sink  before  its  blasting  breath. 
The  war-smoke  mounts;  cloud  rolling  after  cloud. 
They  spread  ;  they  mingle ;  till  one  sulph'rous  shroud  70: 

Enwraps  the  field.     What  shouts,  what  demon-screams 
Rung  from  the  misty  vale ;  what  fiery  gleams 
Broke  fast  and  far — oh  !  words  are  weak  to  tell.     . 
It  was  a  scene  had  less  of  earth  than  hell. 

But  look  !  what  means  yon  fitful,  redd'iiing  glare  ?  .7-9^ 

What  flames  are  struggling  with  the  murky  air  i 
Lo !  thro'  the  gloom  they  burst !  and  full  and  bright 
Streams  o'er  the  war,  their  fearful,  wavering  light. 


i: 


■»  'i 


T-^. 


'  The  battle  ot'Rucroi,  ou  the  eve  of  which,  according  to  Volti^ire(StM^ 
de  Louis  XLV.)  the  Prinpe,  having  made  all  his  disposition^,  slept  .so 
soundly,  tliat  they  were  obliged  to  awaken  him  for  the  eng^g^ijaen^. ., ,  ^ 


Amidst  yon  wood  'tis  rftging.     Y^ !  thy  tewers,  •  '  • 

Ill-fated  Hottgocnofity  that  blaze  devours.  9(| 

Forth  blindly  rushing  mingle  friend  and  foe. 

See  the  ^^alis  tottering!  there!  down,  down  they  gpo 

Headlong!         Withni  that  run  to  ttave  been i    ^ 

Oh!  sliudderiuiir  fancy  quails  beneath  the  scene.' 

For  there  had  many  a  victim  crept  to  die  ;  85 

There,  crushed  and  motionless,  in  heaps  they  lie* 

And  happy  they      For  many  a  wretch  was  there^ 

Powerful  to  suffer;  lingering  in  despair. 

Is  it  the  bursting  earthquake's  voice  of  fear  ? 
That  hollow>ush  P     No !  borne  in  full  career,  go 

On  roll  the  chosen  squadrons  of  the  foe. 

Whose  mail-clad  bosoms  mock  the  sabre's  blow.  •  ^    « « 

IVild  waves  of  sable  plumage  o'er  them  dancitig  •^'  .   ». 

Above  that  sea,  quick,  broken  flashes^  glaiicing 
From  brandished  steel;  shrill  raising,  as  they  came^  9$ 

The  spell  of  that  all-conquering  chieftain's  name.  • 

Dismal  the  rattle  of  their  harness  grew ; 
Their  grisly  features  opened  on  the  view.  < 

Forth  spurring,  cheerful  as  their  trumpets  rang,  * 
Thi  stately  chivalry  of  England  sprang  .    :    •   joo': 

In  native  valor — arms  of  proof-— arrayed.  ■'^■ 

Nought  but  his  own  right  hand,  and  his  good  blade,  *  ^ 

To  guard  each  hero's  breast.     Like  thutider-clouds 
Rolling  together,  clash  the  foaming  crowds.  - 

Their  swords  are  falling  with  gigantic  sway,  105 

And  gashes  yawn,  and  limbs  are  lopped  away :  '   | 

And  lightened  chargers  toss  the  loosening  r^in,  '/ 

Break  frantic  forth,  and  scour  along  the  plain. 
Their  lords,  the  glorious  shapes  of  war  they  bore, 
llie  terrible,  the  graceful — are  no  more.  llO 

Crushed  out  of  man's  similitude,  expire. 
With  nought  to  mark  them  froth  the  gory  mire, 
(Tomb  of  their  yet  warm  relics)  save  the  last 
Convulsive  flutter,  as  the  Spirit  past. 

Those  iron  warriors  reel !    their  eagle  's  won,  115 

Tho'  squadrons  bled  to  rescue  it !  'tis  done> — 
That  stern,  unequal  combat!  'tis  a  chase! 
Hot  Wrath  let  loose  on  Terror  and  Disgrace  ! 
Such  is  the  desert  antelope's  career ; 

Plunging  and  tossing,  mad  with  pain  and  fear;  ICO 

Whom  her  keen  foe,  the  murderous  vulture,  rides 
With  talons  rooted  in  her  streaming  sides. 
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WherCi  yonder,  war's  tumultaoua  billows*  roll ; 

Where  each  wild  passioo  fires  the  frenzied  soul ; 

The  blood,  the  havoc,  of  that  ruthless  hour  125 

On  those  steeled  hearts  have  lost  their  chilling  power. 

llie  cliarging  veteran  marks,  with  careless  eye, 

His  comrade  sink;  and,  as  he  rushes  by, 

Sees  not  the  varied  horrors  of  his  lot. 

Springs  on  his  foe,  and  strikes  and  shudders  not.  130 

But  turn,  and  pity  tliat  brave,  steering  band, 
Beneath  the  battery's  fury  doomed  to  stand 
"With  useless  arms :  with  leisure  to  survey 
The  wreck  around  them.     Hearts  of  proof  were  they. 
That  shrunk  not.     Bumins  like  a  meteor  star,  135 

With  whirlwind  s  fury  rushing  from  afar, 
The  bolt  of  death  amidst  their  close  array 
With  deafening  crash  fells ;  bursts ;  and  marks  its  way 
With  toin  and  scattered  victims.    There  are  they 
Who,  but  one  moment  since,  with  haughty  brow,  14Q 

Stood  firm  in  conscious  manliness.     And  now— 
-Mark  those  pale,  altered  features ;  those  wild  groans ; 
l^wse  quiv'ring  lips;  those  blood-stained,  shattered  booea! 
With  burning  hearts,  and  half-averted  eyes. 
Their  fellows  view  that  hideous  sacrifice.  144 

Oh !  they  did  hail  the  summons  with  delight. 
That  called  them  forth  to  mingle  in  the  fight. 
Forward  they  press:  too  busy  now  to  heed 
The  piteous  cry  ;  :the  wail  of  those  \i*ho  plead 
With  frantic  earnestness  to  friend  and  chief  150 

For  help  to  bear  them  off ;  for  that  relief, 
Which  might  not  be.     How  sunk  the  sufferer's  heart 
Who  saw  his  hopes  expire :  his  friends  depart, 
And  leave  him  to  his  woes ;  an  helpless  prey. 
Death  !  death  alone  may  be  his  friend  to-day.  155 

'Tis  he  shall  calm  each  agonizing  fear 
Of  trampling  hoofs,  or  lancer's  coward  spear. 
Shall  cool  that  thirst,  and  bid  those  torments  cease, 
And  o'er  him  shed  the  sweets  of  sleep  and  peace. 

When  storms  are  loud,  go,  view  some  rugged  shore,  IGO 

Tow'rds  whose  stern  barrier  hoarsely  racing  pour 
The  long  dark  billows;  swelling  till  they  curl; 
Then  full  against  the  rocks  their  fury  hurl. 
And  spring  aloft  in  clouds.    Dost  see  that  wave  ' 
Leap  at  the  cliffs,  and  into  yonder  cave  l6S 
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ttide,  swift  and  high?     From  thb  rude  sickfii  recoiKi^ 

It  flies  ID  showers  of  spray ;  then,  fiercely  boihng. 

Rallies,  and  drives  its  inight  amongst  the  crags, 

Wheeling  in  eddic^ ;  Vain!  its  fury  flags ; 

Tost  from  their  points,  jt  yields ;  and  to  the  deep,  1 76 

fiaffled,  and  broken,  as  its  currents  sweep, 

Leaves  to  iCb  conq^Vors,  on  the  cavern  m)or. 

The  wreaths  of  foam ;  the  crest  it  proudly  wore. 

Firm  as  the  rocks  that  strew  that  sea- beat  coast,  • 

In  clust'ring  masses  stood  the  British  host.  1/5 

Katce  as  those  waves,  the  warrior  horae  of  Gaul 

Streamed,  blindly  rushing  to  as  sure  a  fall. 

Ever,  as  near  to  each  dark  square  they  drew. 

In  act  to  plunge,  and  crush  th'  unshrinking  few. 

Burst,  as  from  Death's  own  jaws,  a  fiery  showeri  180 

Whose  whelming  blast,  whose  paralysing  power, 

Nought  earthly  might  withstand.    To  rise  no  more 

Whole  ranks  are  down.    The  treacherous  cuirass  tore 

The  breast  beneath ;  in  splinters  flew  the  lance. 

Yet,  nobly  true  .to  Glory  and  to  France,  1^5 

^Yet,  'mid  the  ruin,  many  a  stedfast  heart, 

Ev'n  to  the  last,  played  well  a  chieftain's  part* 

They  lived  to  see  their  eiSbrts  fail  to  cheer 

Those  veterans,  pale  with  all  unwonted  fear. 

In  vain  devotion,  in  despairing  pride,  190 

vTbey  rushed  upon  the  bristling  steel,  and  died. 

What  tho'  the  remnant  fled ;  fresh  myriads  rear 

The  forked  banner ;  couch  the  threatening  spear ; 

Drive,  and  are  driven,  to  that  fatal  goal ; 

Countless,  as  clouds  before  the  gale  that  roll :  195 

'Fast,  as  the  troubled  world  of  waters  pours 

Wave  upon  wave  from  undiuunished  stores* 

The  tide  has  turned :  th^mar  is  dymg  fast : 
Each  lessening  w  ave  breaks  shorter  than  the  last. 
And  France,  the  life-bload  ebbing  from  her  veins,  200 

'Vefeble,  yet  furious  still,  for  victory  strains. 
One  effort  more !  a  mighty  one !     She  came, 
Nerved  by  despair,  and  goaded  on  by  shame. 
But  Britain  marked  her  fainting  rival's  plight, 
And  gave  her  vengeance  way;  and  from  her  height  205 

Plunged,  like  the  lava^cataract,  whose  roar 
Shakes  frozen  Hecla's  precipices  hoar. 
The  bright  blue  gems  of  Arctic  ice  that  crowned 
Her  lofty  head,  are  melting  al)  around ; 
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A  ibousand  winters'  hardened  deplh  of  snow  SIO 

Is  vanishing  before  that  torrent's  glow ; 

Mighty  the  rocks  that,  frowning,  bar  its  patli : 

Rending,  uprooting,  scattering  them  in  wratb^ 

The  flaming  deluge,  with  resistless  swaj, 

Holds  on  its  widely  desolating  way.  21  j 

France !  thou  art  fallen !  and  he,  so  oft  the  boast^ 
Tlie  idol,  of  thine  oft-deserted  host, 
l^eaves  it  once  more ;  to  curse  his  name  and  die* 
But  as  he  turned,  what  phantoms  met  his  eye  i 
Rising  like  those  wild  shapes  that  from  the  dead  $90 

Return  to  haunt  the  tortured  murderer's  bed. 
No,  mighty  murderer !  'tis  not  a  dream ! 
'Tis  Prussia's  self!  her  own  exulting  scream ! 
Fliest  thou  ?  she  comes  with  lavish  hand  to  pay 
The  debt  that  swelled  thro'  many  a  bitter  day.  225 

There's  rust  upon  her  steel.     Ay !  there  was  shed 
The  deadliest  venom  hatred  ever  bred. 
And  she  shall  wash  that  deeply  cankering  stain, 
France,  in  thy  blood  and  tears :  but  wash  in  vain. 
Not  all  the  flames  she  kindles  in  thy  land  230 

Shall  ever  brighten  that  polluted  brand. 
'Tis  retribution  bloody  as  thy  deeds : 
But  who  shall  pity  when  a  Tiger  bleeds? 

Thou  cry  for  mercy !  was  it  not  denied 
To  every  suppliant,  in  thine  hour  of  pride  ?  .235 

Grim  laughs  th'  avenger  hanging  on  thy  way, 
Weary  with  slaughter,  labVing  still  to  slay. 
And  unfleshed  Belgians  hurry  down  to  glean 
The  field  where  Britain's  generous  hand  had  been. 

To  distant  skies  that  hurricane  has  rolled.  240 

But  oh !  the  wreck  it  left !  Could  tongue  unfold 
The  matchless  horrors  of  those  cumbered  plains, 
Tvrould  chill  the  current  in  a  warrior's  veins. 
And  yet,  that  field  of  anguish,  brief  as  keen, 
Was  but  the  centre  of  the  one  wide  scene  245 

Of  human  misery.     Oh !  who  shall  say 
How  many  wounded  Spirits,  far  away, 
Are  left  to  groan  thro'  long,  chill,  bitter  years. 
Beneath  the  woe  that  nothing  earthly  cheers? 
Shall  Glory  be  the  widowed  bride's  relief?  250 

She  feels  it  but  a  mockecy  of  grief. 
Shall  Glory  dry  the  childless  mother's  tears  ? 
Harsh  grate  the  notes  of  Fame  upoQ  her  ears  f 

<  ...  •     •  ^  ,        ...... 
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Thine  are  no  Spartan  matrons^  favored  isle ! 

Gentle  as  fair !  The  sunshine  of  their  smile,  £55 

Where  the  proud  victor  loves  to  bask^  is  set. 

With  sorrow's  dew  the  loveliest  cheeks  are  wet. 

Throughout  the  land  is  gone  a  mourning  voicf ; 

And  broken  are  the  hearts  that  should  rejoice. 

Dimly,  as  yet,  the  crown  of  Victory  shines ;  ^0 

Where  cypress  with  the  blood-stained  laurd  twines. 

But  there  shall  Time  the  brightest  verdure  breathe. 

And  pluck  the  gloomy  foliage  from  her  wreath. 

Then  proudly  shall  Posterity  retrace. 

First  in  the  deathless  honors  of  their  race^  265 

That  giant  fight ;  which  crushed  Napoleon's  power. 

And  saved  the  world.     Far  distant  is  the  hour. 

Unheard  of,  yet,  the  deed  our  sons  must  do. 

That  shall  eclipse  thy  glory,  Watbrloo  ! 

G.  ERFING  SCOTT, 

Trinity  Hall, 
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PRTBARCHA    LAURJE. 

QuAM  sibi  desperat,  mittit  tibi,  liiiira,  salutem 

Tristia  Petrarcbae  fata  querentis  amor« 
Mittit  eo  demens,  unde  infelicior  ipse 

Retulit  ingrata  nil,  nisi  damna,  vice. 
Si  mihi  jampridem.  verissima  signa  doloris 

Et  fronti  et  madidis  incubuere  geois ; 
Si  mala  nee  sensus  parcunt  turbare  diurnos. 

Nee  vigilem  noctu  sollicitare  torum  ; 
Si  mihi  torpescit  miserae  vis  ignea  mentis, 

Verser  utin  vivis  mortuus,  omne  tuum  est. 
Fatalisne  tibi  succurrit  lucis  imago. 

Ultima  tranquillae  quae  mihi  sortis  erat  i 
Ante  quidem  veruae  secura  inscitia  vitae 
'  Cordis  inaccesso  strinxerat  ima  gelu. 
Viderat  iratus  sperni  sua  tela,  tuumque 

In  nostro  insculpsit  pectore  nomen  A,mor. 
Solennes  (memini)  coelum  venerabar  ad  ^ras ; 

Haec  te  prima  oculis  obtuUt  bora  meis. 
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Tu  prope  tendebas  niveas  ad  sidera  palmasy 

Attoflens  flexo  lumina  ca^rta  genu* 
Quid  loquar  i  aspexi :  subitn  siiiiul  ignibus  arei : 

Combibit  immites  ima  medulla  faces. 
Protinus  hsrebant  vota  imperfecta  palato, 

Fudit  et  incertos  irrita  lingua  sonos. 
Nil  pietas,  aut  sanctaloci  reverentia  tnovit; 

Tu  mihi  Relligio,tu  mihi  N  umen  eras. 
Surgis  ;  ego  insector :  quoquo  vestigia  flectis, 

Ducor,  et  effr«;ni  subsequol'  usque  grada. 
Excipis  imprudensy  nimiumque  benignai  fureHtem^ 

Dum  potui  flammas  dissimulare  ineas. 
Mox,  ubi  se  prodant^  sabito  restinguere  quftris^ 

Meque  abigis  fbribus  dura  repente  tuis. 
Dura  tameu  frustra ;  cum  jam  quoqiie  cassibus  Isdem 

Callidus  implicitum  me  retinebat  Amor. 
Tu  quoqiie,  quern  simulas  ruptis  dimittere  vinclis^ 

Arctiiis  impdsito  comprimis  usque  jugo. 
Captivam  veluti  cum  fune  puella  columbam 

Detineti  ad  ssevos  ingeniosa  dolos. 
Et  fugaty  ad  seseque  trahit,  cauteque  relaxat. 

Nee  spatio  patiturliberiore  frui^    ' 
Ne  propria  assurgens  in  nubila  pmpete  penna, 

Audeat  aeriam^  non  reditura,  viani. 
Turn  mihi  proposui,  magis  aspera  facta  manenti^ 

Fata  sub  extemo  fallere  dura  polo. 
Damnavi  meipsum  exitio,  loogamque  paravi 

A  cara  moerens  Avenione  fugam. 
Vix  tamen  egressus,  respexi  mcsstus  '  ad  nrbem, 

Taesum  est  incoeptae  pcenituitque  viae. 
Fortis  ego  invitos  vetui  ianguescere  gressns, 

Damnosasve  anim\itti  fingere  telle  moras. 
Kegalem  petii  sedc^m,  qua  ^  Caesaris  arces 

Tranquilla  lambit  'Sequana  mollis  aqua. 
Hiuc  viridesadiicamposet  pascua  Rheni^ 

£t  placidae  agrestes  simpHcitatis  opes* 
Ausus  eram  ^Hercyniae  teuebrosa  per  avia  sylvSB 


'  Magnara  respexit  ad  urbem.  A^ir'g.  Mn,  It. 
^  Liitetiain  Jmhis  CfRsar  usque  adeo  sdificiis  auxit,  tamqua  ibr- 
titer  cinxit  mceiiibusy  ut  Julii  Civitas-  &  nonnullis  sit  appellata« 

^  Prominet  Hercyuiae  confinis  ttlbaetia  sylvse.  Claudia  v. 
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Incustodituin  tendere  inermii^  iter. 
Nee  mihi  formido :  quippe,  in.graviora.reservanft^ 

Fidus  adhuc  custos  invigilabat  Amor. 
Dein  natale  solum. (post  tempora  quaqta  reyisum  !) 

Accipit  errautes  Aiiaonis.ora  pedes. 
Vidi,  iterum  evedam  regno  super  omoia,  Romam, 

.Xquantem  imperio  ^eeptra  vetusta  dovo. 
Nil  tamen  augustas  urbes  gazasque  morabar, 

Exul  eram  in  patria  scilicet  ipse  mea* 
Qua  tu  non  aderis^  quoquo  sub  sidere  verser^ 

Qualibet  in  terra  flebifis  exul  ero. 
Hie  tanieu  in  'Ciausa  reperimus  Valle  quie^em. 

Omnia  sunt  uostris  hie  aatis  apta  malis. 
Hie  impune  animo  licet  indulgere  dolenti. 

Nee  quisquam^  praster  me,  mihi  tortor  adest. 
Hie  mihi  nutantes  referunt  suspiria  sylvae, 

Lenis  et  ardores  temperat  aura  meos. 
Ipse  susurrantes  docui  tua  nomioa  veqtos, 

NuUaque  non  dulees  integrat  umbra  sodq9. 
At  manet  interea  cordi  immedicabile  vulnus, 

Languida  dum  sola  corpora  febre  calenl. 
Coneidit,  exsurgit,  sperat^  timet,  o^stuat^alget, 

Nee  manet  in  eerto  mens  stabilita  loco. 
Vultusin  obtutus,  animo  mutabilis  omnes, 

Obsequitur ;  nee  stat  fidus  in  ore  color. 
Scilicet  et  tacitum  declarant  pectus,  ocelli, 

*  Ut  gutta  inclusam  succiaa,  prodit  ap/em 
Vos  nemora,  et  placidi>  solatia  nostra,  recessus, 

Quos  nee  edax  tempus,  nee  fera  Uedit  hyems ; 
Quasque  coronatis  muscosaa  .flumioa  ripa^, 

Vivit  adhuc  vobis,  qui  fuit  aotey  decor. 
Solus  ego  infelix  dommus  cultorque  per  boras 

M  utor,  et  in  pejus,  quo  furor  urget,  eo.     . 
Per  monies  me  raptat  Amor,  sylvasque  comantes^    .. 

Cuncta  tamen  paci  sunt  inimica  me«.: 
Per  loca  sola  \agor  :  aed  ubi  loca  sola  petentur, 

Quo  mihi  se  comitcm.non  ferus  addet  Amorf  . 
Usque  virescentem  eonvallem,  atque  altera  Tempe, 

Coiitrahit  acclivum  montis  utrimque  latus. 
Ptinditur  hie  nigramy-scopulis  hiscentibus,  antrum ; 

Vix  tremulum  adofittunt  saxa  nemuaque  jubar. 


■^  ■ 
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In  medio  fons  est,  vitro  splendentior,  unde 

In  mare  collectas  Sorgia  volvit  aquas* 
Fama  quidem  vivo  fundum  tmatesse  fluento ; 

Non  foeda  illiroem  poUuit  uTva  sioum. 
Hue  (simul  incumbunt  noctuma  silentia  terris, 

Meque  unum  fugiens,  cetera  somnus  habet) 
Deferor ;  hie  animum  vana  dulcediiie  paaco, 

£t  juvat  aerumnaa  dedidiciaae  meat. 
Incuaoque  levea  irrideos  ipse  querelas, 

Meque  rogo !  **  Quo  se  dirigit  iste  furor  i 

Forte^  miser,  doleas,  tibi  vilis,  amabilis  illi, 
Ploresque,  tguoraus  ^^m  tibi  servet  Amor. 
^'  Tu  quoties  iteras  absentis  nomen  amica?, 

**  Forte  etiamtoties  increpetilla  tuum." 
Tunc  etiam,  in  memori  quas  semper  pectore  vivis, 

Obvia  amas  oculis,  Laura,  venire  meis. 
Te  saepe  in  rigidis  (quid  non  credatur  amanti  ?) 

Rupibus,  in  vitrea  sspe  viderous  aqua. 
Pingimus  aut  liquida  candentem  in  nube  figuram, 

Digna  Ixionio  qualis  amore  foret. 
Saepe  libet,  tumidis  ubi  rupes  imminet  undis, 

Culmina  difficili  vincere  summa  gradu. 
Hinc  urbes,  camposque,  et  nullo  limite  clausa 

^quora  prospectu  metior  alta  meo. 
Contemplaus  spatium,  quod  me  tibi  separat,  angor, 

Verbaque  vix,  gemitu  praepediente,  fluunt. 
*^  Cur,  quod  jungit  Amor,  divellunt  numina  vinclum  i 

"  Cur,  quod  divellunt  numina,  jungit  Amor  ?*' 
Est  etiam  ut  cupiam  specula  me  mittere  ab  alta, 

Et  semel  arrepta  dedoluisse  nece. 
Spes  cobibet,  suadens  venturum  tempus,  ut  in  me 

Perdiderit  Paphii  se  gravis  ira  Dei. 
Nee,  quibus  boc  iterum  transfigat  pectus,  habebit, 

Jam  nimium  vehemens,  amplius  arma  puer. 
At  mihi  supremam  cum  sors  compleverit  horam, 

Quis  scit,  an  baud  grata  venerit  ilia  vice? 
Quem  lenire  negas,  certe  miserebere  luctus ; 

Hoc  etiam  in  media  morte  levamen  erit. 
Sique  (velut  perhibent)  sensus  quoque  vivat  in  Orco^ 

Et  sit  apud  Manes  intemeratus  Amor; 
Turn  Laribusque  tuis,  thalamoque  superstitis  ipsi 

Usque  adero,  et  caros  prosequar  umbra  pedes. 
Quam  vivo  renuunt,  tandem  mini,  mprte  beato. 

Fata  mail  requiem  candidiora  <iabunt» 
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S^PE  ego,  qui  quondam  spatiis  incluflus  iniquis 
Feci  equidem^  et  multo  euixus  sudore  refeci 
Carmina  ad  arbitriom  domini  deducta,  querebar 
Durum  opus  infelix ;  clamabam,  toUite  nostro 
Pugnantem  ingenio  morem,  lagratumque  camoeni^ : 
Hoc  saltern  detur  mihi,  si  cantare  necesse  est. 
Quae  fert  mens,  quxque  ipse  probo,  cantare  potestas* 

Hie  ubi  nulla  premunt  sudantem  vincula  vatem  ; 
Nee  data  lex  duro.  cogit  moderamiue  musam 
Angustum  per  iter,  contractis  viribus,  ire ; 
Me  cum  fata  meis  patiuntur  nectere  verba 
Auspiciis,  et  sponte  mea  compoaere  carmen ; 
Quid  moror  invitus,  quid  iniqua  mente  recuso  i 
Scilicet  in  causa  est  libertas  ipsa,  morantem 
Qua;  partes  rapit  in  varias,  perque  omnia  versat. 
Sicut  apis  virides  casias,  et  olentia  libans 
Serpylla,  Hyblaeis  sepes  ubi  floribus  halat ; 
Nunc  hos  nunc  illos  leviter  degustat,  et  omni, 
Nescia  qui  sit,  odor  gratissimus  insidet  herbse ; 
Dum  dubitat,  Zepbyri  fugiunt  et  amabilis  aestas. 
Non  aliter,  labente  die,  suspensa  tenetur 
Res  inter  varias  mea  mens  (nam  copia  rerum 
Se  pandit,  propria  dignissima  quseque  camcena) 
£t  libertatem,  quam  nuper  amaverat,  odit« 

Dum  quas  sit  ratio  incertus,  quae^ue  apta  canenti 
Materies  mecum  meditor,  mox  trbtior  aura 
Spirare,  et  liquidas  in  questum  ducere  voces. 
Agnosco  veteris  bene  cognita  murmurs  luctus ; 
£t  simul  in  tristes  numeros  se  musa  resolvit. 
Nam  licet,  humanos  forsan  miserata  labores, 
Jusserit  infandum  per  se  languere  dolorem 
Natura,  et  vigiles  mitescere  tempore  curas ; 
Multa  tamen  memori  suspiria  pectore  missa 
Te  vel  adhuc,  regum  soboles  infiioata,  sequuntur 
Pollicitam  meliora  tuis;  te  votafatigant 
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Moerentis  raptam  populi,  spea  orta  Britannia 
Quae  niodo  fulgebas,  et  ni  fata,  invida  fata, 
Abnuerant,  genti  jura  expectata  dedisses. 

Quae  scelera^  aut  qus  jam  luimus  perjuria  cives  ? 
Ilia  quidem  periit  modo  quam  speravimus  Angli 
Mox  fore,  quae  populos,  pacis  studiosa,  bearet 
Imperio  molli,  atque  novas  educeret  artes 
Consiliis  innixa  novia ;  eademque  per  orbis 
(Si  modo  libertas  ant  gloria  la^sa  Tocaret) 
Mitteret  extremos  belu  ana  fulmina  tractus, 
Ipsa  decus  palms,  decns  baud  leve,  foemina  victrix. 
Ilia  suam  subito  confixam  vulnere  gentem 
Destituit — nuliae  quod  praedixere  tenebne, 
Nee  terrae  tremor,  aut  qplendens  per  inane  cometa. 

Quis  tibi  nunc  sensus  ?  laevos  qui  solus  amores 
Et  spes  eiFractas,  et  vota,  miserrime  conjux, 
Irritaqui  luges;  qua  te  solabimur arte ? 
Nam  neque  te  dulces  libri,  quos  ilia  legebat  ' 

Tecum  una  quondam,  poierant  recreare  dolentem. 
Nee  molles  citharas  sonitna,  quos  ilia  solebat 
Voce  sua  junctis  meliores  midere  cfaordis. 
Non  nisi  Lediaeo  capies  solatia  potu. 

Quam  sociare  tuo  lateri^  propriamque  vocare 
Dulce  fuit,  quam  non  tibi  vis  in  brachia  misit, 
Sed  fidus  conjuftxit-amor,  scd  m«itua  vota; 
Quo  tandem  poteras  morituram  cemere  vultu? 
Triste  ministerium  pnie$t;^9tem.  ^t  verba  foventeni 
Ultima  deseruit,  gelida  jam  pallida  morte, 
^^  Invalidasque  tibi  tfiUfilens,  b^u  non  tua,  palmas." 

Si  qua  tamen  taptae  soboles  genetricis  imago 
Luderet  in  tectis,nequ6  tu^esertus  ab  omni 
Parte  videreris,  nee  gena  viduata  fuisset* 

Paulisper  lacrypAanitn,  atrique  oblita  doloris, 
Mens  avet  ad  latebras  secreti  accedere  luci, 
Quas  inter,  modo  vos  manibus,  p&r  nobile,  junctis 
Insano  procul  a  strepitu,  procul  urbe  reniotos 
Errare,  altemoque  ftvA  sermone  juvabat ; 
lllic  ipsa  sua  fingens  umbracula  mjrto 
Coustituit  sedem  Venus,  et  sacravit  amori. 
Necdum  etiam  vobis  quid  sit  sentirelicebat 
Imperiuni,  nee  onus  regni  turbabat  amantes. 
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Sed  feluti  lai^pu  spectainti  runs  faoiMMres,    ^ 
Mootis  apex  eupkios  longe.distantis  ocellos 
Aliicit;  €t  plus  quam  quas  sunt  propiora,  renidet : 
Non  aliter  vobis,  iutercedentibus  anois, 
Regnuni  arridebat  melius^  meliorque  corona. 

At  tu,  quae^  claris  de  regibus  orta,  BritaDni$ 
Debueras  dare  jura  tuis,  coioposta  sepulcro 
Curarum  et  nostri  langues  ioT»  ioscia  luctus. 
Quod  si  jam  proprium  in  coelum,  tua  regna^  receptam . 
Spectantemqiie  tuoa  vel  adhuc  mortalia  tangunt ; 
1  e  forsan  querulas  voces  bibere  aure  juyabit^ 
Quas  desideriis  gens  iota  fidelibus  edit. 
Qui^que  tua  attonitus  metuit  sua  funera  niorte. 
Ergo  ubi  prima  niali  tanti  jam  fama  volabat 
Nuncia,  serpentem  sensitper  corda  timorem, 
Hassit  et  in  mediis  virgo  treroefacta  choreis ; 
Inscia  quae  primos  modo  concipiebat  amores^ 
Fretaque  jam  vernis  ridebat  inaniter  anni3. 

Haec  ego  dum  meditor  male  condita  carmina^  forsan 
VoXy  opere  infecto^  letho  corapressa  silebil^ 
Deficietque  manus.     Tuto  metramite  duoas,     , 
Sancta  anima,  in  celsas,  nuper  quibus  addita^  sedes 
P^rpetuo  gaudes  meliuris  honore  coronas. 


■V.'VVBV.' 
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MANUSCRIPTS  FOUND  AT  THE 

PARTHENON. 


1  HE  Marquis  de  Nointel  was^  I  believe,  the  first  modern  pa- 
tron of  any  note,  who  encouraged  researches  in  Greece.  He 
was  ambassador  from  France  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  engaged  an  artist,  by  name  Carrey, 
a  native  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  and  a  scholar  of  Lebrun,  to 
accompany  him  to  Constantinople.  During  an  excursion  which 
the  ambassador  made  to  Athens,  Carrey  took  some  drawings  of 
the  Parthenon,  and  other  monuments  of  th^  city.  After  the 
death  of  the  ambassador^  these  drawings  became  the  property 
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of  a  gentleman  of  Rocbefort ;  but  in  the  year  1770  ware  de- 
posited in  the  king's  library  at  Paris.  The  principal  librarian 
indulged  me  vrith  a  view  of  these  interesting  sketches^  when  at 
Paris  three  years  since.  They  are  almost  %Yholljr  in  red  chalk ; 
and  though  evidently  done  in  haste,  are  of  considerable  value, 
having  been  taken  before  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians 
under  Morosini.  Many  of  the  figures  therefore  given  subse- 
quently by  Leroi  and  Stuart  as  defective,  are  here  entire.  Two 
circumstances  struck  me  as  worthy  of  note  in  these  drawing. 

] .  Many  of  the  figures,  composing  the  reliefs  of  the  Par- 
thenon, are  covered  with  hats  after  the  modem  European 
fashion. 

£.  The  Olympieum,  generally  called  the  Columns  of  Ha- 
drian, is  here  given  with  its  architrave  complete.  The  last 
column  to  the  left  of  the  drawing,  bears  also  above  the 
architrave  a  curved  fragment,  from  which  periiaps  we  may 
infer  that  this  splendid  edifice  was  covered  with  a  vaulted 
roof. 

The  Abbe  de  Fourmont  visited  the  Morea  by  order  of  the 
government  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  He  copied  nearly 
seven  hundred  inscriptions  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  I  was 
favored  also  with  a  sight  of  these  interesting  Mss.,  which 
have  never  been  published.  A  few  taken  by  the  Abb6  from 
among  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  I  copied,  and  herewith  subjoin. 

Sparta  juxta  Turrim  Sepientrionalem. 

H  nOAK 

KA  ATAION  KA2I0N 
TTXIKOr  AAEiriTHN 
niXTHIlSTHI  IlEPI 
TOTS  YnAYTIl  FETEINO 
MEN0Y2  A0AHTA2 
ENEKA 

Spuria  prope  Templum  Lycurgi. 

MANIDIKAOY 
'    SAnwnNKAII 
ftllAAPOr  lEPO 
ONO0E 
flN 


Mamiscriptn  found  at '  the  Parthenon.    SOS 

Spafiiejttx^a  Par  tarn  Orienialem. 

TON  METirniN  OrPANIflN 
SEBAlTEinN  NEPOr ANIAEI 
UNONErENETO  A0AO0ETH2;  ' 

f lOTAIOI  AraXIAAOI  KAI TE 
^AAOnOI  XAPIBEN02  META 
TON  TEKNfitN  TOT  AX0ENTO2 
nPftTOI  AraNOI  EniMENE  KAI 

OY2  AraNOeETOVNTON  fl  lOY 

AlOr  MENEKAEOYT  T  KAAlfAIOY 
AIUMONOS  MNAXaNOI  OA 

21 KAEOTD  T  ^A  AOYSIOI  ATTI 
NA2  ♦OKAEYX  NEKH2A2  ATE 
NEIftN  nAAHN  KATA  TOTS  IE 
POTS  NOMOn  KAI  TA  YH*I2 
MATA  TON  ANAPIANTA 
ANE0HKEN 

Hoc  marmor  repentumfuit  in  Ecclesid  S.  S.  Firginis  in  Suhur^ 
bano  Gerania  cui  nomen  MiyiXa/^  McLnwia,. 

TIC  MOIPftN  MTTON  ITMMIN 
CKOAIACAT0  HAIAEC 
AnPON  EAniAOC  EK  MH 
TPOC  KAI  lUTPOC  AP 
XITEAEYC  OYTON  AE 
ANQHC  ANTAC  T 
nOKPOTAWICIN 
lOTAON  HPHACEN 
H  nPO  IlETHC  MOIPA 
AinCAMENH 
0EIO*ANH  .  . . 
TO  AIMHN 

AM^io  npn 

0HBAC  EPKECIN 
EIAOMENOYC 


The  first  aud  third  evidently  commemorate  some  wrestlers,  after 
the  destinies  of  Sparta  were  blended  with  those  of  Rome.  The 
second  is  no  otherwise  interesting^  than  becaiioe,  iircfrding  to 
Fourmont,  it  was  discovered  near  the  ruiiid  kA  li.i  temple  of 
Xjpurgus.  The  last  is^  I  suspect^  the  most  ancient^  and  beyond 
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comparisoD  the  moat  important.  May  we  not  plausibly  conjee* 
ture  that  it  was  inscribed  on  some  monument  erected  by  the  pa^ 
rents  of  two  brothers,  who  in  the  flower  of  their  age  fell  gW 
riously  either  at  Leuctra  or  Mantinea,  or  at  least  made  them^ 
selves  conspicuous    in  some  affair    before  the  ramparts   of 

Thebes  f 

C.K. 


ON  THE 

PLAGIARISMS  OF  C.  J.  BLOMFIELD, 


Jn  the  last  No.  of  this  Journal,  p.  366.  a  charge  was  pub- 
licly  made  involving  the  character  of  C.J.  Blomfield,  as  one 
of  the  three  marked  Plagiarists,  of  the  present  day,  on  subjects 
connected  with  Greek  Literature.  An  accusation  of  so  grave 
a  cast  ought  not  to  have  been  preferred  on  slight  grounds: 
Whether  the  evidence  we  have  to  adduce  in  support  of  a  cen* 
sure,  not  hastily  formed,'  be  not  such  as  to  establish  the  charge, 
is  a  point  which  we  may  safely  leave  to  the  decision  of  even 
C.  J.  B.  himself. 

Although  this  propensity  of  the  Engiish  Tioritlo  to  disregard 
the  moral  of  the  fable,  ne  moveat  cornkula  visum  Furtivis 
nudata  coloribm^  has  been  so  conspicuous,  as  even  to  excite  the 
attention  of  those,  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  C.  J.  Blomfield's  compiling  labors;  yet  ha  may 
give  us  credit  for  stating,  that,  long  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Jena  Review  of  his  Callimachus  and  Persse,  a  work  with  which 
we  have  but  lately  become  acquainted,  through  the  medium  o^ 
£.  H .  Barker*s  pamphlet,  we  had  drawn  up  the  materials  of 
the  present  paper ;  but  the  whole  of  which  we  determined  to 
keep  as  a  sealed  book,  unless  the  obtrusive  conduct  of  C.  J.  B. 
might  be  such,  as  to  induce  us  to  break  the  seal ;  when  it  might 
be  said  of  him,  as  has  been  said  of  more  than  one  individual : 

*AXKoi  yov^  y(niqn(ra\  widow  it^iyu  7r«fc'  iifaXouo'et 
iO'xiiaa'sv'  xa)  woi(riv  IjxijaaTO  Tcifisa  Xvygd. 

One  consolation  will,  however,  be  left  to  C.  J.  B.:  as  he  is  not 
the  first  or  only  person,  who  has  had  reason  to  exclaim,  Qiidi^ 
temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam!    That  such  willbfe 
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his  present  sentiments  we  doubt  not;  though  different  froni 
what  he  honorably  expressed,  when  speaking  on  a  similar  sub* 
ject,  he  stated  that,  ^*  thougii  it  must  always  be  unpleasant  to 
die  candid  Critic  to  detect  instances  of  literary  dishonesty,  yet 
that  justice,  whose  laws  should  be  as  strictly  observed  in  cases 
of  literary  as  of  personal  property,  requires  it  to  be  done,"  and 
on  another  occasion,  when,  in  the  unsparing  language  of 
honesty  insulted,  he  speaks  of  one  '^^co^Taroj  Fiorillo."  Alas! 
poor  Fiorillo  had  not  then  learnt,  whatever  he  may  have 
aince  done,  the  meaning  of  ^oo§toito$,  and  still  less  could  he 
dream  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  ^(opa6e\$  by  one,  who  is 
himself  xXerr/o-rdtro^,  though  hitherto  permitted  to  carry  on  his 
caRing  in  seeming  secrecy.  Whether  we  are  t6  attribute  this 
l^llusion  to  Fiorillo's  fate,  as  a  blind  to  those,  who  might 
suspect  similar  conduct  in  C.  J.  B.,  or  to  that  inherent  jealousy 
in  him,  which  will  not  permit  a  rival  even  in  plagiarism,  is 
a  point  which  we  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  third  in  this  honora- 
ble fraternity,  Augustus  Meineke. 

Before  entering  upon  our  own  proofs,  we  will  just  transcribe 
ivhat  Seidler  (for  to  him  are  attributed  the  Jena  Reviews, 
#hicfa  be  probably  intended  to  be  an  agreeable  otvrl^copw  to 
C.  J*  B.  in  return  for  his  gratuitous  abuse)  has  remarked 
(p*  790  upon  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  cause  of 
honesty  and  sound  literature.  *'  We  were,  indeed,  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  real  and  genuine  learning,  displayed  in  the 
remark  on  H.  in  J.  80.  until  we  recollected  having  already 
96en  the  whole  of  it  in  Wesseling's  Dissertat.  Herod,  p. 
24*  In  the  same  way  Mr.  B.  appeared  in  Epigr.  xiv.  1.  to  have 
surpassed  himself ;  but  we  soon  found  that  the  one  half  was 
|>onrowcd  from  Valck.  on  Theocrit.  7.  H.  the  other  from  his 
illiistrious  countryman  Gaisford  on  Hephaest.  p.  47."  Again  at 
p.  $8.  '^  But  the  Albeftian  Hesychius  has  been  the  truest 
prop  to  the  Editor ;  from  which  he  has  sometimes  appropriated 
to  himself  almost  entire  articles.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is 
requisite  only  to  compare,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Glossary, 
the  article  'JmttoxipMS  ^t  v.  29.  and  Zlovos  at  v.  44.''  and  lastly 
p.  102, 3.  *<  C.  J.  B.  on  v.  944.  of  the  Persae,  stumbles  at  the 
words  wxioiv  vXmcol,  and  says,  equidem  pane  suspicor  legendum 
||ptfp^»oy  icXaKOL  vel  iivxlctv.  Why  did  he  not  leave  to  the  authors 
6f  these  conjectures  their  wretched  property  ?  Arnald  had 
ttready  imagined  jSgt^p^iav  and  Pauw  and  Heath  fx^t^fav."  But 
fh^  instances,  of  Plagiarism  are  pigmies  compared  with  the 
jpgahtic  examples,  which  we  have  to  produce. 

Ahboughit  were  tnatter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  track  C.  J.  E^ 
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wilh  all  his  variations  of  signature  through  the  pages  of  different 
periodical  publications^  and  to  show  that,  from  the  first  moment 
he  felt  an  ambition  to  appear  in  print  to  the  last  effort  of  hia 
pen,  be  has  uniformly  adopted  tlie  pilfering  system ;'  yet  with  hia* 
earliest  depredations^  performed  as  they,  were  under  modest 
initials,  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves.  An  ample  field  ia.  left 
in  his  openly  acknowledged  publications,  to  gratify  the  malice 
of  his  bitterest  foe. 

We  will  commence  with  the  first  work,  to  which  C.  J*  B«  put 
his  name ;  and,  as  we  promised,  will  draw  up  the  statement  of 
his  debts  to  various  individuals,  and  more  particularly  to  Richard 
Porson*    The  Prometheus,  as  appears  from  the  title  page^  was 
published  in  1810,  and  from  the  preface  we  learn  that  the 
notes  of  Porsoo,  whose  papers  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
C«  J.  B.  are  distinctly  marked  with  the  initials  R.  P,    From 
this  we  infer  such  notes,  as  are  not  so  marked,  to  be  the  Editorfs 
own  property.    If,  however,  a  whole  host  of  emendations  be 
found  in  a  note  of  C.  J.  B.  and  every  one  of  these  be  recorded 
in  the  Porson  papers,  without  being  honored  by  those  distinc- 
tive marks  in  the  edition  of  C.  J,  fi.,  shall  we  charitably  say^ 
that,  in  this  particular  case,  great  geniuses  have  clashed,  of 
shall  we,  harshly  perhaps,  though  not  falsely,  call  C.  J.  B., 
a  plagiarist  on  that  very   individual,   whose    papers   he  Wfui 
permitted  to  copy,  and  afterwards  employed  to  publish  i  Tha 
note  to  which  we  allude  is  on  Prometb.  v,  79^*    ''  Quooian^ 
vero  de  particula  av  agitur,  quaedam  loca  corrrgamus,  ubi.bse<; 
syllaba  excidit.     I.  Eurip.  apud  Stob.  viii.  p.  97«  Out  oIxov  oSrf 
TToXiv  opiwrtw  iv :   lege  %okiv  avogiwa-env  av.     1 1 .  Eupolis  apu4 
Plutarch.  Cimone  p.  899*  Grot.  £xc.  p.  505.  Kavior  oixsKOi^l 
£v   h  AoLx^al[ji,on :     corrigo   Kav  fy/or*.      III.   Cratinys   apud 
Schol.  in  Platon.  ed  Ruhnk.  p.  88.    "ESu  T^apixjiiv  m  Ti$  eSj^tMT* 
if/^pet^ :  lege  ?rt  av  rt^."  And  in  the  second  edition  of  .1812^ 
iv.  Plato  Coniicus  apud  Tbemistocl.  p.  £33.     ^&rorf  elfuXXei, 
Tfioy  viwVf  iiiff-sTMy  lege  xoovorav,'*     Delighted  and  dazzled  aa 
every  reader  must  be  witli  the  extensive  research  and  delicate 
taste  of  a  juvenile  editor,  equally  familiar,  as  it  would  seem,  withb 
the  remains  of  Comedy  as  of  Tragedy,  dispersed  through  the 
bulky  volumes  of  Plutarch,  the  elegant  extracts  of  a  Stobaeus, 
or  the  collected  scraps  of  an  unknown  scholiast ;  and  unwilling 
as  he  must  be  to  see  a  rude  hand  thus  daring  to  tear  olivary 
undique  decerptamjronti ;  yet  justice  bids  us  say,  that  of  thesq 
four  emendations,  the  first  was  doubtless  found  in   Porson'n 
papers;  forjt  exists  in  the  Advers.  p  ^75:  that  the  sibcqikI 
was  doubtless  found  in  Porson's  papers^  for  it  is  published  in 
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Ilie  secoml  edition  of  the  Orestes  at  v.  58 1 . :  that  the  fourth 
was  also  found  in  Porson's  papers  no  doubt ;  for  it  exists  in 
the  Advers.  p.  299.>  though  more  correctly  there^  XSm^sm 
ipAXX'   ^    roQV    V9»y,  tioa-trat  (and     so  C.  J.  B.  as   we  sus«> 

EM:t^  has  silently   quoted   in  a  recent  No.   of  the  Quarterly 
eview) ;  but  the  third  emendation  was  not,  we  venture  to 
state^  found  in  the  Porson  papers ;  as  it  introduces  a  violation  of 
Greek  syntax,  which  any  fourth-form  boy  in  a  Classical  serni^ 
nary,  unless  under  the  superintendance  of  C.  J.  B.,  would  have 
bean  whipt  for  not  avoiding.     It  is  creditable  to  the  good  sense 
of  C.  J.  B.  that,  in  the  second  edition,  this  truly  original  emen* 
jdation  of  his,  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Elmsley  in  the  £din« 
burgh  Review,  omitted ;  but  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  his 
honesty,  when  he  wishes  to  complete  the  old  number  four,  by 
introducing  in  the  second  edition  a  correction  of  Iph.  T.  1^02. 
Ov  vflv  y  if  ilirri  roS^o^  fpjctijyeu;  r^t !  fibi,  says  this  wondrous 
Greek  scholar,  mirum  est  Gaisfordum  rtliqume  tliroi.  ...        , 
That  Gaisford  should  have  left  a  faulty  reading  in  the  text 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  but  it  can  be  none  to 
find  an  emendation  proposed  by  C.  J.  B.,  when  he  has  already 
discovered  a  clue  to  it  in  the  notes  of  others.    JNor  would  the 
merit  of  this  mighty  discovery  of  Gaisfbrd's  oversight  have  been 
diminished,  had  C.J.  B.  informed  us,  that  his  improvement  in 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  syntax,  was  owing  to  the  Porson 
papers  upon  Aristoph.  Eccl.  625.  where  to  support  this  con^ 
struction,  the  very  words  Ttph  dv  elnji  are  quoted  from  Vesp. 
*9I5.     We  are  not  igiiorant,  that  this  important  change  of  cTtoi 
into  ff7irt}  is  recorded  in  the  Mus.  Crit.  N.  ii.  p.  193.     But 
from  almost  every  article  in  that  publication  coming  from  the 
pen  of  C.  J.  B.  damning  proofs  of  Plagiarism  may  be  pro- 
duced.    One  example  shall  suffice  taken  from  N.  ii.  p.  189.^ 
uponlph.  A.  1242.  where  thus  the  Plagiarist:  '' ^O/btw^  $ff  0-uyS«ix- 
fwrov  txinwrov  fcarqo^.     Marklandus  conjecit  viqo^.     Gaisfor- 
dus  Ixmwov  rdli.     Lege  Irtirw^iuf  re  trp^^.     Cf.  Phoen.  6l9- 

Prom.  73.  ^pos  autem  et  Ttpog  (i.  e.  vuTpo$)  facillime  confundi 
poterant."  This  emendation,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  consi- 
•dered  as  the  most  ingenious  and  most  certain  of  any  in  that  article, 
18,  like  all  the  best  of  C.  J.  B.'s  good  things,  stolen  from 
another  person.  In  the  Appendix  p.  129.  to  JMr.  Burges' 
edition  of  the  Troades  published  in  1807*9  we  find  the  following 
note.  '*  Iph.  A.  1242.  Aid.  "O^lcas  Se  cm  iixptxriv  ixmig  ylvou 
^warp^S.  MSS.  vero  ptoxime  cw^dxpua'ov  ixirevaoffrar^f  Pro 
UATPOS  tu  lege  7£  IIPOS.  Saspe  versum  claudunt  rs  itpos 
—CJf.  Phoen.  619.  et  Bum.  233.^' 
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Aiid  this  18  one  of  the  very  persons^  to  wh6in  C.  J^  Bl 
•Uudes,  when  in  the  article  upon  Gai«ford*8  Hephcet* 
lion,  £dinb.  Rev.  No.  xxxiv.  p.  382.  he  says,  '' we  sss^ 
pect  that,  even  now,  more  credit  would  be  given,  in  manj 
instances,  for  arranging  than  for  construing  a  chorus;  an^ 
many  modern  scholars,  «re  believe,  feel  less  delight  in  Ac 
perception  of  a  beautiful  image,  or  a  uoble  sentiment,  than 
[Burges  feels]  in  the  antistrophising  a  set  of  monostrophics,  or 
[Seidler  does]  in  the  detection  of  an  hitherto  undiscovered 
dochmiac."  How  M'eli  C.  J.  B.  can,  or  cannot,  construe  A 
chorus,  even  when  emended  by  himself,  let  Seidler  tell,  in  tkt 
Jena  Review,  p.  100.  upon  Pers.  83.,  and  how  far  C.J.  B.  is 
alive  to  the  perception  of  noble  sentiments,  Mr.  Barker  wifl 
answer ;  and  with  what  eagerness  he  catches  a  beautiful  image^ 
suggested  by  others,  the  present  remarks  bear  ample  witoeasL 
But  we  have  wandered  from  the  favorite,  if  not  first-born,  hopfe 
of  C.  J.  B.,  his  edition  of  the  Prometheus. 

But  as  in  the  body  of  the  play  C.  J.  B.  has  favored  us  with 
not  one  admissible  emendation,  pretending  to  come  from  his 
own  ingenuity,  we  are  deprived  of  the  chance  of  detecting  even 
one  plagiarism.  In  the  notes  however  and  Glossary,  we  ha^ 
a  ricn  feast,  not  so  much  in  discovering  the  source  of  his 
emendations,  as  in  that  of  his  citations  from  authors  of  everj 
kind,  which  the  youthful  Editor  doubtless  wished  to  palm  ei^ 
as  the  result  of  his  own  extensive  reading  and  deep  research." 


^  The  most  usual  trick,  which  C.  J.  B.  exhibits  to  excite  the  astonish* 
nient  of  the  unlearned,  is  to  fill  a  note  with  a  long  list  of  the  names  of 
voluminous  or  unusual  authors,  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a 
fragment  of  the  Tragjic  or  Comic  writers,  already  to  be  found  in  their  prd^ 
per  place,  in  the  edition  of  each  Poet  respectively.  For  instance,  in  the 
Glossary  on  v.  15.  C.  J.  B.  has  occasion  to  quote  two  fragments  of 
Euripides,  discovered  by  the  aid  of  the  Index ;  and  we  are  referred,  not 
to  Beck's  edition  of  that  Tragedian,  which  is  in  every  tyro's  hands,  but 
to  pionys.  Ualicaroas.  ii.  p.  591.  [Beck  in  Teleph.  Fr.  i.  presents  50. : 
which  is  the  correct  reference,  we  know  cot]  and  to  Strabo  viri.  p.  966, 
and  in  the  same  note  we  read  of '<  Fragment.  Fromethei  Soluti  apud 
Galen.  Comment,  ad  Htppocrat.  de  Morb.  Epid.  i.  p.  454.,''  as  if  C.  J.  B. 
was  the  first  Scholar  who  had  read  carefully  Bentley's  letter  to  Mill.  p. 
57.  ed.  Cant.=:500  Lips,  extracted  by  Brunck  in  his  Lex.  Sbp'hdd. 
where  this  nassage  of  iRschylus  is  qiiotcd  from  Galen;  for  that  C.  J,  B. 
bad  him?elr  read  thoroughly  the  works  of  Galen  at  the  period  of  his  firit 
edition  of  the  Prometheus^  we,  who  are  not  ignorant  of  his  early  lihf 
are  hard  to  believe;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  retract  this  opinioa  fajT 
Ending  Galen  quoted  at  v.  658.  and  v.  731.  since  the  first  passa^  atas 
supplied  by  Valckenaer.    Diatrib.  p.  197.  and  the  second  by  F.'jatote 
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Upoathe  little  creilit  given  to  Stanley's  labors  we  make  io 
iomment;  since  C.  J.  B.  would,  doubtless,  assert  that  all  hit 
readers  ^^ell  knew,  how  httle  Stanley  had  left,  on  the  score  of 
Multifarious  reading,,  to  the  industry  of  a  future  £ditor  of  the 
Brometheasi.and  that  to  mention  his  name  on  every  occa«- 
aioo  could  be.  of  no  other  use,  than  to  swell  the  notes  to  an 
immodeirate  size.  Nor  are  we  unwilling  to  accept  the  apology* 
We  cannot,  however,  so  easily  pardon  the  silence  of  C.  J.J3» 
respecting  his  obligations  to  other  scholars.  But  as!  we  have 
only  a  small  space  to  spare  for  a  lengthened  enumeration  of  these 
ouhandsome  debts,  we  will  merely  refer  to  the  lines  of  the  text 
^r  Glossal^,  an^  attach  the  name  of  the  creditor.  V.  20.  Me-^ 
nander — ]Butler.  v.  22.  Eustath.  11.^.]  V.  D* in  Comment. 
Societ.  Lips,  II.  p.  284.  By  the  bye  C.  J.  B.  seems,  between 
the  interval  of  the  first  and  second  edition,  to  have  read  Eusta- 
ihius  honestly  through :  see.  the  Corrigenda  to  the  second  edi- 
tion. We  believe  also  that  the  same  observation  will  apply  to 
the. Venetiaa  Scholia  :  the  citation,  however,  on  v.  244.  accom- 
panied wjdi.that  to  Herodian,  is  found  in  Porson's  Miscell.  Crit-. 
p.  S07«  and  lest  C.  J.  B.  should  assert  that  the  Miscell. 
Crit.  were  not  pnblished  by  Kidd  till  1815.  and  that  conse- 
^fotly  he  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  them  earlier, 
we  beg  our  readers  to  compare  the  emendations  of  C.  J .  B, 
on  Photius  in  the  Edinb.  Rev«  No.  xlii.  p.  336.  at  the  words 
^MTwiiquoki^f  Selo-M,  SraifJim,  and  p.  337*  respecting  Mapi^ 
xam,  with  the  notes  of  Person  in  the  Miscell.  Crit.  p.  285,6,-7. 
and  upon  Aristoph.  Nub.  998.  and  let  them  decide  whether 
to  R.  Person,  C:  J.  B.  be,  or  be  not,  indebted  for  these  correc- 
tions; which,  with  the  exceptions  of  three  others,  form  the 
whole  of  C.  J.  B.'s  liiighty  achievements  upon  that  Lexicon, 
and  whether  if  Porson  had  left  more  in  his  papers,  C.  J.  B« 
would^  or  would  not,  have  exhibited  himself  still  more  to  the 
scorn  of  honorable. minds. 

But  this  h  vapoico.     We  return  to  the  Prometheus.  V.  59* 

'    ed  2.  in \Aristarcho  7r6§ov$]  Jacobs.   Cur.  Secund.   in   Eurip. 

p.  £13.  V.  105.]*  Albert!  on  Hesych.  v.  'AiijpiTog.  v.  112.]  Bur- 

ijey  in  Monthly  Rev.  Feb.  1796.  p.  132.   v.  I69.]     Schaefer  in 


•  ■         - 

ia  tbe  notes  upon  Archilochus  in  the  Anthulogia*  That  we  are  not  very 
wfong  in  attributing  tlie  knowledge  of  Galen  to  Beniley's  letter,  may 
be  guessed  from  the  note  of  C.  J.  B.  on  Prom.  821.  who  seemsto  have 
iieen  guilty,  even  before  he  appeared  in  print,  of  concealed,  as  be  fancisd^ 
Ffa|g|auiim.   See  Maltby's  note  in  MpreU.  lex.  Gr«  Prosod.  v.  n/fxf^f. 
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edit.  Lips.  Porson.  4.  fab.  Etirip.  in  the  Index,  ▼•  Tltiffu. 
y.  £5a]  Duport  quoted  by  Stanley,  v.  SOS.]  H.  Stepb.  ▼•  521^ 
Jacobs  Aniinadvers.  in  Eurip.  p.  208.  v.  563.]  Schuttf; 
v.SdO.]  Stanley  and  Davis,  ad  Cicer.Tusc.  will  account  for  tbr 
array  of  Jeamiog  in  this  note,  with  the  exception  of  the  iefe» 
rence  to  the  Venetian  SchoHa,  for  which  C.  J.  B.  was  indebted^ 
we  believe,  to  the  Porson  papers.  See  R.  P.  in  Prsef.  ed.^..p, 
]Q.  ^Compare  also  C.  J.  B.'s  remarks  in  the  Edinb.  Rev.  No. 
xxxiT.  p.  389*  vfho,  when  he  published  the  first  edition  of  Ae 
Prometheus,  does  not  si^enf  to  have  read  the  latter  part  of  the- 
Venetian  Scholia;  otherwise  he  would  have  quoted,  as  h» 
sqbarquentiy  did,  the  second  passage  from  11.  4^.  18;^   ▼..  469.] 


mm 


^  To  relieye  the  dalnettof  these  dry  detaiU,  we  wHl  endeavoar  to 
OttSMWes.   our  readers,  and  the  Plagiarist  with  one  obsenrattiM  or  two 
sv^gfaited  by  this  passage  of  ^chylus.    The  words  of  the  Tragedian  are,.   . 

where  Instead  of  opync,  Platarch  and  Enstathiiu  exhibit  -i^xrici  and  lo 
Isoerates  seems  to  have  read  x  ra?;  iI^t/^oTc  raTg  yeroOcais  o^cy  fanv  &kk»  fii|/t4*> 
K9f  «Xqv  xoyo; — But  these  words,  perhaps,  have  an  tdlusion  rather  to  a  GoiMiie 
difljtich, — r»tp-ii  4.v^ar«-t  voaourcM;  4>4p|tAaxov  o&c  iar*  aXX*  n  Xoy«ft.  andcoBtO* 
qnently  prove  nothing  positive  with  respect  to  ^schylns.  '  Amongst  the 
OnotiMC  Monostichs  however  is  found,  ▼.  428.  t9S.  'Vvxng  ytctv^neivim  Uin^ 
^07«f,  and.  certainly  in  this  place  •I'vxns  seems  preferable  to  ifyitf,  as  tM 
sentence,. when  completed,  would  be  *o^^  4'^x^  voo-ov^-ik.  To  ns  it  appean, 
that  naitlier  is  the  right  reading;  bat  that  ^schylus wrote 'Opyf  foo^;*  n(  1^ 
larpof  Xoyof. '  With  respect  to  the  various  other  passages  qnoted  in  the  imis' 
of  C.  J..  B,,  we  conceive  that  not  Menander,  but  Euripides^  wrote,  ;. ; 

which  was  thus  imitated  by  Philemon, . 

4'^%^  voyo;  yap  ^«o  Xoyeu  xov^^irai. 

To  Euripides  also  we  would  give  another  distich  modeUed  after  theseal^ 
raent  ofiEschylos,  ' 

A,  'Opyiif  fjLara^oi  y*  iWh  alrtoi  "koyof  ■  ' 

B,  cif^iymra  BvfMy  fjidk»»9{  iartti  Xoyof.  "       •  . 

afd  to  Menander  the  imitation  of  both  Tragedians^ 

Oiot  tcrif  epyii(,  w ;  foixf ,  paffAUXW  .  .  ^ 

whose  words  Themistius  had  in  mind — f^Cf^axov  i}  opyn;  oi^ate^sritf — Xoye;  tathi 
and  witii  respect  to  the  passage  of  ^schylns  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  ob' 
Sophocles,  C.  J.  B.  has  happily  added  three  words  from  the  Venetian "SdlO- 
lia,  but -has  most  unfortunately  defended  lpft0-/uu»Ta  against  xevpia-fAartif  not 
perceiving,  that  the  variation  arose  from  the  confusion  of  ip  and  p  (the  fro* 
fluency  of  which  change  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  scholars)  and  that  tht» 
distleh  should  thus  be  read,  ;■-' 

o|i}*  Iv.  errtiMtyfJiciif  ruf  iriifon  xou^^rjuara 

ceTs  fAir^ta  Tvyyaiovai  y*,  AXX'  axicfxitr*  fliJ, 

Concerning  the  use  of  impia,  compare  Trot  791*  «d  y<af  ijurfm  irA«-^f^  lOlu^,' 
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Schweigh»iHer  in 'Athen.  Index  v.  AWxiKos.  y.  470.']  T* 
Hemsterh.  v.  -Ef^ydrki  v.  591.  ed.  2.]  Person  Adv^rs.  p.  ]2£. 
T.  698.]  Spanheim — See  Mr.  Barker's  Reply,  p.  71,2.  v.  836;] 
Holsten.  ad.  Steph.  Byz.  p,  67.  A,  v.  865.]  Burney,  Monthly 
Rev.  V.  878,  ed.  2d.]  Porson  ad  Hec.  1161.  in  Addend,  ad 
Equit.  1046.  et  ad  Pac.  630.  suggested  the  materials  of  this 
note. 

So  much  for  the  annotations;  w6  proceed  to  the  Glossary; 
But  here,  as  in  the  notes,  vi^e  are  enabled  by  internal^  evidence, 
to'  detect  the  plagiarist.  At.  v.  27«  Am^iua^  the  Schol.  on 
Apoll.  Rh.  VI.  487*  is  cited.  At  first  we  conceived  the  vi.  to 
be  a  mistake  for  iv.  there  being  in  fact  only  4  books  of  Apol«- 
lonius  Rhodius.  But  we  discovered  afterwards  that  C.J.  B. 
6btained  this  wrong  reference  (which  should  have  been  it. 
487)  from  D'Orville  on  Chariton  p.  416=355.  where  the 
irery  same  error  is  committed.  Had  D'Orville's  name  been 
oftene^  mentioned,  we  should  have  sooner-  found  to  whom  C. 
J.  B.  was  indebted  in  his  2d.  Edit.^  at  v.  376.  for  the'  fragment 
of  Phrynichus  ,  preserved  by  Pausanias,  and  quoted  by  D'Or- 
ville,  p.  76=244.  unless,  indeed,  C.  J.  B.- stumbled  upon 
that  passage,  while  arranging  Porson's  Advers.  p.  38.  But 
as  neither^  R.  P.  nor  C.  J.B.  have  hit  upon  the  undoiibted 
reading,  we  will  hazard  a  conjecture  by  proposing  in  the  fol- 
fowing  Antispastics,  (see  Meineke,  Quaest.^*Menandr.  p.  22.)  to 
rJ^idT-TO/  xpvtpov  yip  ovk^'HXv^tv  [lipov,  ootcHa  §1  v«v  ^Xoj^  XflereSai- 
&9  Tov  JaXou  vqvfiopJivw,  i^v^gis  ^s  9k  x«xofb)};^avou.  Wher€l 
our  emendation  of  aloig  into  ^g  seems  to  he  confirmed  by  the 
preceding  words  of  Pausanias,  vph  vj  uno  irvplg  (read  vtfo  firjTgh$) 
i^avKririvut  rhv  ^a\ov'  kol)  cog  (mo  rov  fuJttoCf  KUTotvp^a-uei^  v^'-^AX.dMa: 
Respecting  the  use  of  io^ln  the  choral  songa,  see  Iph.  A.  1530.' 
£i.  1204.  and  Schol.  on  Pers.  13.  In  the  dialogue  the  expression 
0  tg  is  more  common.  Compare  S.  C.  Th.  638.  Aj.  442.  CEd^ 
T.  1248.  CEd.  C.  1639.  Tracb.  266.  And  once  we  have  met 
with  olg  in  the  Med.  9^1*  Amongst  the  few  proofs  of  literary 
honesty,  we  quote  the  note  in  v.  90.  upon  the  word  ila/tjx^o)^. 
To* the  instances  of  compounds  of  fcijrij^,  collected,  as  C.  J.  B. 


^  .1. 


md  Lex.  Rekker.  p.  84.  v.  Ba)3m*  Twv  o^i  fjurf'm,  &X)^  nSf  fi»^i  fiufien» 
*49u(if  lt%*jmitft.  For  so  C.  J.  B.  properly  reads  instead  of  o^x^  7^'^f  ^^  ^^*® 
PeA.  les^. — and  with  respect  to  ou  thus  placed  at  tbe  end  of  tli&  line,  it  U 
•efficient  to  refer  to  Tro.  1226.  V^rnum  mrgo;,  9v9/ub*  Ij^w/eca,  T(ify»  2*  Qv.  The 
word  AxiafAoreiy  though  rare,  i^  still  acknowledged  by  Hesych-  Lex.  Bekker* 
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says,  by  Abresch  and  Valckeiiaer,  we  add  3/#y«\o|M4r«0f  from 
Hesycli.  We  wish  the  same  justice  had  been  done  to  the  scho* 
lara,  from  whose  united  labors  C.  J.  B.  has  made  bis  readers 
8mi/e  by  his  dissertation  on  ytXa^fux  in  the  same  passage.  But^ 
perhaps^  we  are  too  captious  upon  tliis  and  siiiiilur  occasionS| 
where  a  reference  is^  indeed^  made  to  the  works  of  others,  al* 
though  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  extent  of  his  obligations 
to  those  others  little  apparent.  I'his  mock  modesty  of  Pla- 
giarism in  another  Editor  has  been  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Re* 
vieWy  March,  1806.  p.  236.  Some  observations  in  the  aame 
article,  p.  228.,  written,  we  believe,  by  a  friend  of  C.  J.  B*, 
are  earnestly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  Plagiarists^ 
opened  or  concealed.  V.  199.  The  emendation  of  Hesychius 
Sopingius  had  anticipattd.  v.  249*  •  The  error  of  Grotius 
had  been  pointed  out  by  Porson,  on  Hec.  1246.  &  Advers. 
p.  170.  from  whence  a  mistake  of  C.J.  B.  or  his  printer, 
may  be  corrected,  by  reading  318.  for  813.  But  the  most  con- 
spicuous instance  of  unacknowledged  obligations  is  to  be  found 
at  V.  431.  where,  says  C.  J.  B.  *'  Subjiciam  composita  qedam 
e  Trpipa,  quia  exempla  in  Lexicis  rariora  sunt.  *AfZpSwg»pos 
Empedocles  apud  Aristot.  Pliys.  ii.  8.  Plutarch,  in  Colot.  p« 
2058.  ed  H.  St.  [=1123.]  iElian.  H.  A.  xvi.  29.  Theophylaet. 
Epist.  44.  p.  79.  Theodor.  Prodr.  EpisU  ad  Trapez.  Metropol. 
p.  o47.  avrkpw^og.  Trach.  223.  Eurip.  EI.  846.  Hhes.  136. 
BwKpw^o^,  Vid.  Hesych.  KoiXKlnpoopog.  S.  C.  Th.  533.  Agana. 
237*'  Of  this  mighty  array  of  authorities,  every  one,  with  the 
exception  of  Theodor.,  and  he,  perhaps,  will  be  tracked  here- 
after, has  been  quoted  by  the  Commentators  on  Hesychius; 
from  which  Lexicon  might  have  been  still  added  EvwfcofWg 
*I^66irpa)po$y  (in  the  gloss,  Sot[jnotxos  Tgonoi^)  and  Taywrfcopo^. 

With  this  glaring  proof  of  Blomheldan  Plagiarism  we  migbt 
bring  our  evidence  to  a  close;  but  a  few  others  may  still  be 
added  from  v.  453.  'ETTYf^oKog,  \<'liere,  in  tlie  fragment  of  Ar- 
ch ippus  apud  Etymol.  vw  is  included  within  curved  lines,  and 
appears  as  if  C.  J.  B.  wished  it  to  be  expelled — and  so  did  Syl* 
burgius.  This  passage  has,  however,  been  better  emended,  by 
Meineke,  Cur.  Crit.  p.  48.  by  reading  "Apx^irirog  ilXowro)'  vvv 
iysviivrjy  xpiP'OiToov  hnjfioXog,  The  true  reading  is,  d4»ubtl€«fi,^Up* 
yiVKO^  ilXovTco*  Nvv)  8e  yavvfiai  xprjfAaroDv  l^/3oXoj.  The  verb 
yoLyij^M  is  found  in  Vtjsp,  6 12.  TovtoSo-iv  eyd  yavvfji^M.  We  ate 
sorry  we  cannot  compliment  C.  J.  B.  on  his  sagacity  in  not  dis- 
|t;eming  the  fragment  of  a  Comic  Poet,  in  the  words  of  Arists* 
uetus— 
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xeu  frdXKoi  xotXa,  ywenxi^  oov  sttyj^oXo^ 

fji^^i^ov^  kxaarji  rdi;  egoorixoig  oiycoy, 

A  similar  want  of  sagacity  is  exhibited  in  the  note  on  v.  4Bd,^ 
where  others,  we  believe,  have  remarked  that  the  words  of 
Pbotius,  in  his  Biblioth.  p.  1582.  xal  fcw/xeva*  vj  ftero;^^  vapi 
So^OKkel  refer  to  Tr^ch.  1138.  yjpti'crT^  /twftev^,  for  so  it  lias 
been  rightly  corrected,  instead  of  fji.vot)[ji,svri. 

At  V.  488.  Stai\Iey,  Valckenaer  and  Villoison  will  strip  C.  J.  B. 
of  many  a  plume  ;  where,  respecting  his  method  of  curing  d 
disordered  passage  of  Euripides,  something  will  be  said  at  another 
time :  at  present  we  only  remark  that  his  medicine  need  not' be 
taken ;  as  from  some  inherent  defect  in  the  composition  of  ih^ 
ingredients,  arising  from  the  ignorance  of  the  prescribing  q[uack, 
it  is  absolutely  incapable  of  removing  the  complaint. 

But  while,  we  are  thus  busy  in  detecting  Plagiarisms,  we  will 
prove  that  we  can  be  just  even  to  one^  who  deserves  little  pity 
ut  our  hands.  In  the  Glossary  on  v.  721.  C,  J.  B.  amuses  lid 
with  a  show  of  reading,  and  an  attempt, at  emendation  upon 
Archilochus.  In  a  letter,  however,  to  Mr.  Barker,  inserted  in 
his  Reply,  p. 72.  C.  J.  B.  discovers  that  D.  Heinsiusand  Hem- 
sterhusius  had  anticipated  his  fancied  correction.  This  is  well. 
3ut  why  did  not  C.  J.  B.  state,  that  every  passage  quoted,  ias 
M'ell  as  every  emendation  made,  was  to  be  found  in  Jacobs' 
notes  upon  this  very  passage  of  Archilochus  in  the  Anthologiai 
Or  was  C.  J,  B.  ashamed  to  give  a  proof  of  his  want  of  inge- 
nuity, as  well  as  of  ingenuousness,  m  not  discovering  that  the 
)acuna  in  Archilochus  was  to  be  supplied  from  Hesyclvius  by 
reading  Svljiscriv  Xua-loKrtv,  ^i  ii  y  mvQr}iiu(riv,  Hcrvg ;  which  we 
are  surprised  the  ingenious  F*  Jacobs,  (a  scholar,  whose  cha- 
racter should  have  been  differently  described  by  Porson,  in  a 
vell-knowu  passage)  did  not  stumble  upon,  especially  as  ne  sa- 
gaciously dsscovered,  that  Archilochus  alludes  to  the  Homeric 
JJvK»iljt,sv£6$  Xaerwv  xrip,  which  Hesychius  thus  explains  :  ^  TrvKvrj 
xaJ  Q-mfpoov  xa)  \Iolv  iela  ^v^rj  xa)  arvvBT^  &7to  tow  vepUx^ovTog  to  weji- 
iX^fUVov,  TO  yap  ^ysjxovtxov  rris  4/ux?^  *^  '^V  ^*P^^?>  ?  '''^  harh  h  tm 
([xifxifi,  QTs^i  di  mTOff^gJo-Toy  Saffw.  i<rn  xqu  hx^po^^X^^"  ^^^  '? 
a  preceding  gloss,  from  which  we  have    drawn  our  supple- 


Gbiifkhus  is  alluded  to  again  in  Srifieari  Xoe^^IoKrr  wvrvxv(fiii.im$ 
Aoyif}*fl.  x«}  ffv^^u^/f.      But  to  repfoacb  C.  J.  B.  with  bis  want 
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of  ingenuity,  is,  after  all,  useless.  ^^  Men  do  not  gather grofH 
from  thorns^  nor  Jigs  from  brambles'^  Else  we  would  ask,  how 
could  be  have  permitted  so  many  true  readings  to  escape  him  in 
the  text  of  the  Prometheus,  a  play,  which,  after  all  the  labors  of 
critics,  neither  C.  J.  B.  nor  any  of  his  school  can  understand, 
or  construe ;  why  has  he  quoted  from  Plutarch,  p.  966.  ed.  H. 
Steph.  =11.  p.  344.  £.  auyao-Sto,  in  a  passage  where  a  fourth- 
form  boy  would  have  corrected  y(/|xya<rS«o-— and  have  confirmed 
it  by  the  expression  xiiqav  Xafii,  which  Plutarch  substitutes  in 
another  place,  when  quoting  the  same  tristich ;  why  did  he  not 
correct  in  v.  841.  Hesych.  ♦eXXoj*  6  to  aly(JM  isaxy^^f^^  Xiywhj 
reading  to  ^\  ypafj^fjLa,  where  there  is  the  same  chance' of  ip  into; 
aain  that  gloss  of  He^chius,  corrected  by  C.  J.  B.  at  v.  694» 

The  three  last  specimens  which  we  mean  to  brhiff  forward,  as 
connected  with  the  history  of  Plagiarism,'  are  taken  from  vv. 
802. 1051.  and  one  from  the  S.  C.  Th.  75.— Of  these  the  first 
and  third  debts,  of  which  the  account  is  heavy,  are  to  R«  Porson^ 
as  appears  by  his  books^— See  Advers.  p.  275.  and  Airistophanica^ 
Acham.  250*  The  jsecond  is  a  mixed  account  of  smdtl  debb 
.  to  the  Commentators  on  Hesychius,  and  Pollux,  to  Musgfav^ 
Troad.82.   and  Wyttenbach,  Plutarch,   p.  115.  A. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  gone  through  the  whole  works 
of  C.  J.  B.  and  to  have  done  our  best  to  exhibit  him  in  his  true 
light*  We  have,  however,  already  extended  this  article  beyond  all 
moderate  limits,  and  are  unwilling,  we  do  not  say,  unable,  to 
trespass  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers ;  and  to  the  taste  of  C.  J. 
B.,  we  suppose,  we  have  said  enough.  Should  he  feel,  however, 
disposed,  to  complain  of  our  chariness  in  producing  evidence,  we 
will  teH  him,  that  every  work  of  his  furnishes  abundant  matter 
against  him.  And  as  a  specimen  we  have  thought  proper  to 
bring  one  from  the  commencement  of  his  second  acknowledged 
publication  ;  the  very  counterpart  of  which  may  be  seen  in  bis 
.anonymous  critique  of  Butler,  in  the  Edinburgh  Rev.  N.  38. 
p*  479*  promising  our  readers,  that  we  have  many  arrows  in  our 
quiver  ready  to  be  shot,  whenever  the  object  exposes  itself^  ta 
it  has  lately  done,  offensively. 


'^  fn  humble  imitation  of  a  certain  author,  who  commenced  a  Hi^tofy 
of  Dancing  in  the  Athenseum,  pillaged,  most  probably,  from  Mr.  John 
Weaver's  Essay  in  the  possession  of  C.  J.  B.,  as  appears  from  fhe 
Mus.  Crit.  V.  p.  83.  we  mean  to  entitle  our  work  "  Every  maki  his  own 
Plagiarist — Dedicated  to  a  Gentleman,  who  has  verjr  eminently  exhibited 
his  talents  in  the  art  of  a  purloiner,  at  hts  bouse  in  St.  fiotolj^'a^Bii- 
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■  Towards  the  commencement  of  this  article  an  allusion  had 
been  made  to  ^^sop's  fable,  **  The  daw'  with  borrowed 
feathers." — At  the  time  when  that  sentence  was  written/ we 
iwere  not  aware,  that  the  allusion  was  in  every  respect  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  present  case.  Of  the  story  %we  have  to  tell^  an 
i!neniy  of  C.  J.  B.  may  in  the  language  of  Plato  say,  oy  av  /uifv 
'^y^crsf  [jLutov,  iyco  h  Aoyov.  But  we  will  add  from  the  same 
autlior,  xai  yot^  aX«}t^  Syrot  Xi^oo,  &  ^oi  ft^XXo)  Xtyfiv.  The  fact 
(hen  is;  that  m  the  JVlussum  Criticum  N.  3.  p.  408.  appeared  a 
review  written,  as  fipui  internal  evidence  is  manifest,  by  C.  J. 
B,,  of  the  ikbles  of  i£sop  published  by;  F,  De*Furia,  arid 
reprinted  at  Leipsig  A.  D.  1810.  Although  that  article  be  dis«' 
graced  by  abuse  and  sneers,  in  the  Blomfield  style,  against  indivi** 
tiuals  totally  unconnected  with  the  subject  in  hand;  we  confess  we 
read  the  critique  with  some  pleasure^  and  felt  disposed  to  award  the 
praise  of  considerable  ingenuity  to  C.  J.  B.  for  his  discovery,  that 
amongst  the  fables  first  published  by  De-Furia,  a  Vatican  MS* 
presented,  what,  since  the  days  of  Bentley,  has  been  a  desideratum 
in  Literature,  the  very  words  of  a  most  elegant  fabulist,  one  Ba- 
brias ;  the  fragments  of  whose  works  had  indeed  been  preserved 
by  Suidas,  but  scarcely  one  entire  fable  of  wtiom  was  known, 
till  the  appearance  of  T.  Tyrwhitt\  i\fe  learned,-  the  inge^ 
"niousand,  what  is  higher  praise,  the  gentleman-like  Tyrwhitt's, 
dissertation  on  Babrias.  -So  great  indeed  was  the  interest  we 
felt,  that  we  were  induced  to  purchase  the  volume,  in  order  to 
^tisfy  ourselves  with  ocular  demonstration  respecting  a  dis-^ 
covery,  no  less  novel  than  true.  We  have  since  had  tea* 
son  however,  to  rejoice,  that  C.  J.  B.  received  no  public  proof 
of  our  satisfaction.  For  had  we  done  otherwise,  yve  should  have 
exposed  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  being  duped  even  by  that 
very  individual,  whose  honesty  we  have  for  a  long  time  suspected. 
'  The  critique  of  0.  J .  B.  was  published  irt  March,  18 14.  But 
in  October  1812.  appeared  a  work  with  the  following  title. — 
^*  MteOl  AlSiinElOL  Fabulae  /Esopia  e  Codice  Augustano 
nmic  primum  editx,  cum  Fabulis  Babriae  Choliambicis,  collectis 
omnibus,  et  Menandri  Sententiis  singularibus ;  recensuit  et 
eniendavitlo.  Gottlob.  Schneider,  Saxo.  Vratislaviae  1812.'*  , 
At  what  time  a  copy  of  this  book  uas  first  brought  into  Eng- 
land we  know  not.  But  that  C.  J.  B.  saw  it  before  he  wrote 
that  article,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  in  the  preface 
to  Schneider's  edition.  Speifking  of  Tyrwhitt's  discovery  of  the 
firagineuts  of  Babrias,  he  adds,  ih  aceesserunt  Huper  aliquot 
fabul^iwiui  iptit  JBabria  verbis  reddita^  quas  e  Codicibus 
$erifii$  raticdtta  ^ibli9ihtt4R  ucscriptas,  inscius  egeegii 
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ipfialw  Franc.  De^Furia,  Florentm  publicavit^mox  inm^trn 
suaredegit,  earegius  Adam  Coray.*' — which  C,  J.  B.  has  thul 
adapted  into  English  :  **  But  a  manuscript  of  greater  impor* 
tance  is  one  in  tlie  Fatican  Library,  (if  the  value  of  which  thb 
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fables  are  nearly  in  the  same  stale  in  xehich  they  came  from  the 
hand  of  liabrias ;  but  they  are  printed  without  any  distinction 
or  indication  of  their  differing  from  prose,  C.  J.  B.  then  pro- 
ceeds to  reduce  this  prose  to  its  auc:ient  poetical  form.  But 
will  it  be  believed  that  every  individual  attempt  of  this  kiod 
made  by  C.  J.  B.  has  been  already  anticipated  in  Schneider's 
edition ;  aud  that  even  almost  all  his  proposed  emendations  are 
derived  from  the  same  source  ?  We  request  our  readers  to  verify 
our  assertion  ;  for  without  such  proof  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  any  individual,  laying  claim  to  the  character  of  a  Scholar^ 
slioul.d  have  so  compromised  his  literary  honesty. 

Had  C.  J.  B.  been  honest  enough  to  mention,  that  Schneider's 
work  had  anticipated  his  restitutions,  we  might  have  been  disposed 
tp  give  him  credit  for  the  assertion,  had  it  been  supported  by 
some  proof  of  similar  restitutions  of  other  fables,  which  bad 
escaped  the  sagacity  of  preceding  scholars.  As  a  specimen  'of 
whiit  might  have  been  done  for  the  recovery  of  these  remnants 
of  the  muse  of  Socrates,  we  quote  the  following  fable,  the  very 
one,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  [Libanium,  Aphthooiuni, 
et  Tzetzem  citat  Hudson  ad  ^sop.  Fab.  188.  Adde  Fab.  5%, 
Cod.  Bodl.  apud  Tyrwhitt,  p.  =  174.  et  Vat.  Cod.  Fab.  217. 
up.ud  De-Fur.  p.  90.  necnon  Berger.  in  Babrii  Fab.  p.  56.  e 
quibus  omnibus  inter  se  coilatis  haec  fabula  eruitur.] 

Tov  Zyiva  [uikKsiv  fiacriXe  6§veot$  <rTi\iruVy 
SrTif  TOT  <l^  TO  }La>Xoi  £v  ^vjf  xpfiWcttV 
%ivn:  i'  ifolToov,  riaipoiv  6*  6pt}^ovT0S 
6XxXi}<r/av  Ts  Kvpiav  rixvov  Maiag, 
els  T^v  aopvov  hrtarvvYiyiAivot  klfAVYiv* 
xareXsi/tjSavoy  ^s  irpicav,  Iva  to.  fbsv  fei»\ei 
itTip  uvs3s(Xov,  ToL  V  aS  JCaA'  e^sfcti^pwuv* 
oih>C  ouSsv  evTFpsnis  KoKoiof  ej^'  aup^fflv, 
auToj  h*  avTov  wre^oi,  8*,  3<r'  t^eimr  aXXsov, 
(TuyeSijxf  TauTft,  xo(r^ov  Ss  tiv'  olxeloVj 
Tcuo  ys  Xf'^l^^  voiKiXcfiTsgov  voX\£' 
ou  y  sUridyrog,  o/XftaT*  hrrpafv}  iravnDV^ 
X90  Zetfg  TO  xikXos  tla-^icov  k6oifA6ri6fi 
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sio^i  vkfiorra  tov  xoXoiov  cppaiov/' 

xa^slXsr  kit(r7FiiTU(ra  rot  wrep'  olxsla, 
xu)  ravri  y*  ciWcov  opvexv  woiijcravTaiy, 
yV[ji.vos  6  KO\oihg  cSv  yiXxo  Sigyycucrflij.    > 

•  When  C.  J.  B.  shall  discover  a  work  hi  MS.  or  print,  from 
Arhich  ha  can  pilfer  undetected  a  fuble  like  this,  we  will  then, 
but'  not  till  then,  refract  our  opinion  respectmg  his  want  of 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  literary  honesty. 

Should  C.  J.  B.  feel  disposed  to  answer  this  charge,  before 
he  puts  pen  to  paper,  \te  recommend  hiui  to  reflect  upon  the 
sentiment  of  a  favorite  poet  of  his, 

hi  TTEfvKa^ioL^  y?\w(r(rav     MA^-TAAKTAN, 

This  fragD)ent  of  Sappho  preserved  by  Phitarch,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  456.  E.  has^  been  omitted  by  C.  J.  B.  in  his  collection  of 
Ihe  Sapphic  Fragments  in  the  Mus.  Crjt,  N.  1,  where 
every  care  has  been  paid  to  the  fleeting  forms  of  the  dead  dialect^ 
though  none  to  the  imperishable  sentiments  of  the  otill  liviiig 
Poetess.  That  C  J.  B.  should  have  omitted  this  fragment,  we 
own,  surprises  us.  Time  has  been  when  C.  J.  B.  revelled  in 
the  very  sound  of  Jlfot\p  uX^xrt}^.  But  k  is  one  thing  to  be  a 
Barker  and  another  to  be  a  Fain-Barker. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  understand  that  a  scholar, 
whose  liberality,  equalled  only  by  his  learning,  deservedly  pUceis 
him  amongst  the  first  of  critics,  and  die  most  indulgent  of  men, 
has  been  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy  of  our  statepaent 
respecting  the  Plagiarists,  Meineke  and  Blomfleld.  Unac- 
quainted as  that  individual  is  with  the  secret  history  of  Eng- 
lish scholars,  we  own  that  some  doubts  might  have  arisen  in  his 
mind  with  regard  to  Blomiield*s  want  of  honesty ;  dou'bts,  how^ 
iiver,  that  may  now  be  reiiioved  as  satisfactorily,  as  might  have 
been  those  in  favor  of  Meinejce^  whose  Plagiarisms  have  been 
so  fully  and  properly  ex  posed  in  theClassicalJournai,No.  xxxiv, 
under  the  head  of  Literary  Coincidences.  The  kindness  of  one 
ccfaolar  seems  to  have  misled  another  of  similar  feeliugs.  Had 
Kidd  designated  his  article,  as  we  have  done,  Plagiari:$ms,  the 
curiosity  of  the  modern  Markland,  a  character,  alas!  almost 
unknovvn  in  tliese  days,  might  have  been  excited  to  read  th^ 
d|L»iterai  y  Coincidences ;  and  we  should  have  been  saved  from  the 
suspicion  of  asserting  an  untruth. 

We  are  not  ignorant,  that  it  may  be  urged  iu  behalf  of  the 
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Plagiarists  in  question,  that  they  se^ni  to  be  men  of  learning 
and  ingenuity  ;  and  that  consequently  they  niigiitiiave  stumbled 
upon  the  same  emendations  and  the  same  passages  as  those,  of 
Mhom  the}^  are  accused  of  being  Plagiarists.  To  this  we  reply 
in  tiie  language  of  Blomfield  himself,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
N.  XV.  p.  217.  '*  There  is  a  wide  difference  betvteen  emendation 
and  illustration^  The  chauces  are  very  greatly  against  two  per* 
sons  hitting  upon  the  same  emendation,  unless,  indeed^  it  be  s 

'^ery  toleiably  obvious  one; — whereas  they  are  just  as  miich  in 
favor  of  their  thinking  of  the  same  illustration.  EmendatioM 
are  private  property  :  the  sources  of  quotation  are  common." 

In  this  sentiment  we  heartily  coincide.  A  similarity  in  emen» 
dations,'  and  not  in  the  citations  of  passages,  is  the  touch-stone 
to  try  the  integrity  of  a  scholar,  if  we  discover  many  similar 
emendations,  we  set  down  the  more  recent  writer  as  a  Pla* 
giarist.  But  having  found  him  guilty  upon  this  point,  we  con- 
sider him  not  free  from  suspicion  upon  the  subject  of  quota- 
tion, in  cases  where  proofs  must,  in  their  very  nature,  be  less 
convincing.  Nor  is  it  always  the  number  of  emendations  stolen 
that  convict  the  plagiarist ;  but  the  manner,  frequently,  in  which 
the  crime  has  been  committed,  will  furnish  as  strong  a  proof  of 
guilt.  We  know  not  whether  the  plan  adopted  by  C.  J.  B.  is 
an  original  idea,  or  vihether  he  was  not  led  to  it  by  his  suspi- 
cions respecting  a  similar  act  of  dishonesty,    whichC.  J.J3. 

'  thinks  Stanley  committed  m  ith  the  papers  of  Casaubon.  But 
whether  even  the  idea  of  this  novel  species  of  Plagiarism  was, 
or  was  not,  original,  is  not  our  present  inquiry ;  the  real  qaes* 
tion  is,  whether  we  have,  or  have  not,  made  good  our  accusa- 
tion. And  in  order  to  give  both  the  accused  every  possible 
advantage,  we  will  agree,  not  only  to  a  non-suit,  but  even  to 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  if  it  be  discovered  that  the  original 
emendations  of  either  party  are  equal  in  number  to  a  moiety 
of  those  stolen;  or,  if  amongst  the  unappropriated  specimens 
of  ingenuity,  one  third  iare  so  marked  in  the  quality  of  excel* 
lence,  as  to  make  an  unprejudiced  jury  believe,  that  all  the  best 
might  have  come  from  the  same  author  as  him,  who  furnished 
the  worst. 

Through  the  who^e  of  this  article  the  true  Reviewer's  fE;e  has 
been  adopted.  The  writer  of  it  is  still  but  one  and  the  same  indi* 
vidual,  \fi  ho  has  in  the  last  number  made  the  attack  upon  thd 
Plagiarist.  Let  C.  J.  B.  gainsay  this  evidence,  if  he  can  ;  and 
if  he  can,  the  writer  of  this  will  give  all  the  credit,  which  he  is 
at  present  disposed  to  deny,  to  the  learning,  ingenuity,  and 
literary  honesty  of  Charles  James  Blomfield. 

G.J5. 
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ARISTOPHANiiS 
FBAGMEWTA  EMENDATA. 

A  G.  B. 


Jntbr  >Coniici  Frstgtnenta  notab'iliora  piincipem  fere  Tocum 
tenent  ea^  V^^f  J«JtaAeild*iy  a^scripta,  conservavit  Galenus  in 
Prooeniio  libelti  nomine  t)  rm  *JbnroxpaTOV$  r}iai<r<rwv  e^ffyrjfng. 
Totum  Medici  Criticique  mdgno  in  honore  habendi  locotn 
describere  libet  emendatum. 

Nofill^a)  ^  <rol  ra  uw-o  [leg.  tnvi]  *Api(rro^uvous  &p)ei(rHv  t&  Ix  rtov 

vpos  Tuvra  au'*'  /WrOi  Xsfov  'Oft^^ou  yXoorroig,  t!  xaXovo*!  xofwwjv ; 

irgo^aKKii  yoLp_  h  Ixitvea  rep  ^p&fiotti  6  Ix  roS  ifjfMV  roov  Jair^Aeaw 

.^    yrpej-^vTyjs  Top  ^KoXi&rm  vUl  ftpmrtv  piiv  rijv  xopuMif  ri  icvi  iariif 

rt  Kukovtr  a[iivv^va  xip^voi  ^ 
xaxftvog  fiivroi  kmirpo^aKKu  ^  rtva  h  tcI$   SoKtoni  i^ovi  yKunrih 
ff{^  iixag  hoLfigovo'otv  a^l  woos*^ 
6  fuiv  ovi  crosy^  kvog  yi  vidvs  ixfisy  fgaa'arco  rl  xaXouo'ty  ^  ISu/iou^ 

'—-rl  TOT  ftTTlv  ^  TowTTu/ffiy ;      . 

*— JijXoi  Si  xa)  auros  oUtos  6  *4pt^^o^eirei$  href  uirtpipapitxrt 

7  aXXeo$\cropixXvi  xoA  fjLvpov  xa)  t«*v*«j* 
alfft  6  %pi<rfiiTi/i$  enKrxM'nTMV, 

ISoD*  fTopiXKy^'  rwro  Traget,  Aoaiorpifou' 
iriMv  Si  dtdrou  rov  axoXirrou  vUoos  nhrovros 

•  ij  jx^v  T<r»^  <r&  xarawXay^o-fi  tw  XP^^V 
xairovf  ylov  6  Trpio-fiuryis  eTiaxawrrwv  spfi, 

tS  xarairXayTiatr  rovro  vapoL  twv  ^ijTopcoy* 
eir*  «8di;  exeiyou  ^avror, 
•  '  ■    c«ro/3^a-8T«i  9  wo  I  ravra  (rol  ra  ^fjfMtTa;  ' 
voXiy  0  ff-peo'/Sun}^  xa)  rovro  a-xoomet, 

»af'  *i4Xxi/3i«Sot/  rouTO  r  aTrojSijo-eTit* 
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xoA  fiiv  yt  xol)  6  vlog  pviiira)  ^otuojcttyo;  ovS*  alSot/ftfVo;  rov  yeporra 

r!  vTTOTiXfMLlfu  xoi  xax&s  avifog  K^yug 
*°  xoLXoxayoAloLV  ao'xoDvraf 

"  ol/Wr',  »f  OgourviJi,oLXOSy 
t/j  tovto  twv  fuvijy^gwy  '^yij^uerai ; 

I.  Vulgo  Aeri^iSanf.  2.  Aid.  <roi  Affcov  '^Ofivipi  yXwrru  rrix$ 
xoXoDo-i  xopvxu.     Inde  erui  yXctfrr^;  r/  xaXoOai :  cui  favet  PoDia. 

II.  109*  aWoLTOLi  70i)]7ixa^  ^(invois  yXuyrrai  IxolXouV  dg  *Api(rtiT 
(piyris' TTpos  raura  Xs^ov ' O[ji.^pou  yXmrret  ri  xdeXetrai  xopvpi^og.  Hoc 
postremuni  vix  diktat  a  xogeuvi}v :  q^uod  restitui  ex  Horn.  Od.  A. 
441.  quo  respexit  Pollux,  vii.  111.  "Ofiripog  Kopdvtiv  Xiyu^  S  vvy 
Kipxxoi,  Afyouaiy,  eu^  noa-eihwos  h  r'aXarij  [f.  riaXgceTj]  o  v&f 
XfOfbJXP^,  etTcJy  ^^  Ko^xt  xXeh  roto'h  ivplSas  i'  unde  palet  bis 
corrigendum  in  Galeno  xopaxa  vice  xipvxa.  Paulo  ante  insenii 
jxoi :  collato  Arisfoph.  Lys.  506.  cru  5*  Iftol  A«y«.  3.  rov — a^owi 
y\ctfTTOv — Sia^egouoraf.  4.  Vulgo  Ijtto^  5s  ourog  ahXfos.  At  fuit 
ille  juvenis  axoXao'TOf.  Poterat  igitur  ridere  Homericum  Irig  ix 
vT/fivog  suo  evos  ys  wsovg  sx<p6g.  5.  Ita  egregie  Seidler  in  Disser- 
tat.  de  Fragment.  Aristoph.  p.  17.  advocatis  Phot.  ^liuUvg" 
ItApjvpoLg  oZrwg  SoXoov.  et  Eustath.  ad  11.  X  p.  1158.  20,  ISOft. 
l$viov$f  xa)  Apixcoy  xa)  ^6\(cv  tou^  pi,oigTvpxg  ^uo'iv.  Al\tog  Jiovu- 
tnog  ia-Togei.  Addo  et  Eustath.  ad  Od.  H.  p.  272.  14.  Bas. 
\llovs,  Tottg  tBiJ^ovag  ^a(r)v  ol  vukotio)  :  et  corrigo  liviovg.  Vulgo  hK 
lioija-t  76.  6.  Ita  felicjter  Dobrseus  ad  Aristoph.  Ach'  254. 
'ChrvUiv :  quod  fuit  verbum  forense.  7.  Vulgo  uXig  a-opixXv^-^ 
Elmsl.  ad  Ach.  71^.  4xx'  fl.  Ipse  aAAw^  revera.  Vid.  Btifali- 
ken.  ad  Tim.  p.  J99.  8.  Ita  Porson  in  Matty  s  Rev.  vel  Mis- 
cell.  Crit.  p.  37.  collatis  Nub.  865.  1242.  Vulgo  tjimv  laai 
ov  xar&TFXviyricryi.  Q.  Vulgo  <roi  raOra  vol.  Voces  ipse  traus- 
posui.  V.  10.  Ita  Elmsl.  ad  Acharn.  716.  Vulgo  xaixaxou^— 
Xiyeis  xoi\oxciya6em.  Ex  Elmsleo  profecit  Seidler  in  Dissertat* 
de  Fragment.  Aristoph.  p.  17.     11.  Vulgo  o7jx'  e5  egoL<r6iML')(i\ 

'  At  nihil  hie  habet  ista  ^ppetlandi  formula.  12.  Ita  Bhinck, 
pro  repevsTaii.  Fuit  Bpua-vpiax^dg  homo  politicus.  Ejusdem  mc- 
minit  Theopompus  apud  Priscian.  xviii.  p.  1183.  JTwy^  Opob- 
a-v^X^^  u/A»y  yvv^  xsiXwg  Im^TonfiVih :   ubi  lege,  Fvvr^  BpourufLa' 
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jft><  v«V  7^  ndf  xakS^hnTraT^a-er    Versum  non  saiiavit  Porspn, 
J^d^evs.,  pi  dOO.  iieque  Eliiisl.  ad  Ach.  .S£9« 

Hoc  fragiiK^iitum  ^o  iiiagis  notabile  est,  quo  pateat  exinde 
apud  Aibenienses  fuisse  Glossaria,  etiam  temporibus  Cornici, 
ad  voces  Homericas  aliasque  rariores  exponendas.  Hanc  rem 
ffon  satis  expHcate  monuit  C.  J.  Blomfieldas,  more  suo  omne 
ignotum  pro  mirifico  censens.  Perlegas,  quaeso,  verba  prce*- 
8tigiatori8  istius  apud  literatores  faniosi  in  Quarterly  Rev. 
No.  XLiv.  et  compara  similia  ilia  oracda  ejusdeni  Critici 
in  Edinburgh  Rev.  No.  xxxviii.  p.  502.  cum  notis  ejus  ad 
Trjrphon.  in  Mus.  Crit.  i,.  p.  49*  Scribendi  hi^c  ratio^  inepta 
adeo^  bomioeai  vera  eruditum  dedecet.  Si  quis  secum  babeat, 
quod  rei  literariae  sit  profuturum,  id  omne  sine  ambagibi^i 
involucrisque  prpferre  debet.  Tecte  isla  scripta  indocti  non 
intelligunt^  docti  rident.  Dum  Comici  yXoo<nroi$  traeto,  non 
abs  re  fuerit  inonere  veram  scripturamj  ev  ttj  Kw[aixt^  ^i£si,  vice 
h  TM  K(io[ji,mm  Ae^ixS,  exhiberi  a  MS.  Vatican.  SchoL  Apoll. 
tlh.  IV.  l6l4.    teste  Inverniz.  ad  Aristopbl  Praef.  p.  27. 
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(I.)  .  ,  SCANSION  and  STRUCTURE. 

.    1.  Four  verses  out  of  five^  or  nearly  so^  commence  with  a 
dactyl. 

2.  When  the  sense  of  ihe^rs^  line  overflows  by  a  single  word 
into  the  second,  that  word  almost  always  forms  a  dactyl,  or  a 
|;^oche€. 

Obsequio  tranantur  aquae ;  nee  vincere  possis 
Flumina,     si  contra  quam  rapit  unda,  nates. 

Nunc  quoque  detecti  referunt  monumenta  vetusti 
Moris,     et  antiquas  testiiicantur.  opes. 
The  exception  to  tliis  rule  is  very  rare,  and  takes  place  per- 
l^ps  only  with  a  verb. 

Inde  duae  paritcr,  visu  mirabile,  palmae 
Surgunt:  ex  illis  altera  major  erat. 
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3.  A  molossus  initial  is  preferred  to  a  spondee,  ceteris  paribtts«* 

4.  The  Pentameter  is  never  formed  thus :  (Monkish  epiUph.) 

Vile  cadaver  |  sum  ||  tuque  ciidaver  eris. 

.      (IIO 

5.  The  long  verse,  in  structure,  seldom  deviates  firom  these 
cnodels. 

Titjre,  tu  patulae  \  recubans  sub  tegmine  |  fagi. 
Sylvestrera  tenui  ||  musani  meditaris  |  avena. 
Formosam  resonare  |  doces  ||  Amaryllida  |  sylvas. 

6.  The  trisyllabic  ending  is  avoided  in  the  short  line,  as  the- 
quadris^liabic  is  in  the  long.  The  short  line  on  svme  very  rarr 
occasions  ^nds  with  a  quadrisyllable  word. 

Quern  legis,  ut  noris,  accipe,  Posteritas. 
Me  sciat  in  media  vivere  barbarie. 
Quicquid  et  in  tota  nascjtur  Anticyra. 

7.  The  sense  does  not  overflow  from  one  into  another  disticbj 
unkss  under  circumstances  like  the  following. 

Languor,  et  immodici  ^uilo  sub  vindice  somni, 
Al^aque,  et  muUo  tempora  quassa  mero, 

£ripiunt  omnes  animo  sine  vulnere  nervos : 
Adfluit  incautis  insidiosus  amor«. 

(111.)  PROSODY. 

8.  A  short  vowel  in  one  word  preceding  sc,  sp,  8q,.8t^iB 
another,  very  rarely  forms  a  short  syllable. 

^  In  words  like  Scamander,  Sciurus,  Smaragdus,  authority 
and  necessity  consecrate  the  usage/^     G.  B. 

9.  The  cassural  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in  any  pl)ace 
of  the  verse  is  very  uncommon.  • 

Ut  rediit  animus^  tenues  a-  pectore  vestes,  &c. 

10.  M  final  and  final  short  voweb  are  rarely  cut  ofF,  even  in 
disyllabic  words  :  much  Iiess  in  monosyllables,  and  with  long 
vowels. 

1 1 .  The  most  usual  forms  occur  in  fine  pentametri^  such  as 
the  following : 
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» •  •  •  via  est    • » « •  ^lo  est.   •  •  •  •  ubijes  ?•  « •  •  •meum  est. 

12.  Of  the  apostrophe  so  placed,  the  folio  wing  line  (oth^r* 
H'ise,  objectionable)  gives  an  extraordinary  instance.  Heroid« 
X.  86.  £d.  Burman. 

Quis  scit^  an  haec  saevas  tigridas  insula  habet  ? 

13.  Consilii^  imperii,  8cc.  stand  as  quadrisyllables  in  Ovid. 
To  this  head,  perhaps,  of  convenience  in  versifying,  may  be 

referred  the  position  of  que  in  the  short  line ;  the  peculiarity 'of 
,  evolvisse  and  persolvenda,  as  forming  words  of  five  sylla- 
bles ;  and  the  frequent  use  of  iniplicuisse,  &c.,  where  inipli- 
€are,  Sfic^  else  would  naturally  occur. 

14.  The  shortening  of  the  O  final  is  very  rare,  and  in  a  very 
few  words  only  admitted  ;  puto  when  parenthetic,  and  pescio 
quern,  Sip.>  are  not  uncommon  instances.. 

(IV.)         RELATIVE  POSITION  of  WORDs! 

15.  The  words  by  which  the  pentameter  is  usually  concluded, 
are  nouns,  and  verbs,  the  verb  substantive  very  much,  and  pro^- 
noilns  possessive.  ^  .» 

.  16.  Of  adjectives  and   adverbs  in  fine  pentametri  the  in-t 
stances  being  rare  and  particubr  are  easily  remarked :  these  it  is. 
not-safe  to  imitate,  unless  m  cases  justified  by  identity  or  very 
dose  similitude. 

17.  Instances  like  these  with  sum,facio,  and  other  verbS;  are: 
readily  distinguished. 

Quae  tantum  lanas  non  sinat  esse  rudes, 

« 

Hoc  faciei  posits  te  roihi,  terra,  levem. 

18.  The  participle  in  fine  pentametri,  as  in  the  fictitious  verse 
b^bw,  is  not  legitimate.     G.  BJ 

Et  Isetus  vivit,  rura  patema  colens^ 
19*  While  the  following  instances,  with  a  few  ethers,  form  no 
real  exception  to  the  rule. 

Nunc  tibi  sum  pauper,  nunc  tibi  visa  noc ens. 
Dicere  non  noruut,  quid  fe/at  bora  sequens. 
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«  • 

O//  the  position  of  the  Adjective. 

20.  Generally,  a?  in  prose,  tlic  adjective  precedes  the  nouD^ 
£xcepty — a.  Where  it  is  the  longer  word  of  the  two. 

v.  Where  it  has   a   very   emphatic  or   decisive 

meaning  in  the  sentence. 
e.  Where  some  word  belongs  to  it  in  government. 
d.  Where  one  adjective  is  coupled  to  another*         ^ 
The  fuIloYiiDg  collocations  are  legitimate,  and  may  be  imiMwi  > 
whh  safety. 

A.  Si  meTi  materia  |  rcspondet  Musa  \  jocose.  "'a 

JB.  Ruperat  et  duram  |  Domer  aduncus  j  h'umi-.fn.  •»    * 

C.  Inq'ue  sinu  natos  |  pigtiora  chara  \  feriint. 
J^.  Prima  vocas  tardos  |  ndjuga  panda  |  boves.  • 

E.         (any  \vl)ere  perhaps  but  in  fine  pentametri.) 

Qui  milii,  |  Livor  edax  \  ignavos  objicis  annos.       . .  .... 

'    Quae  que  nee  |   hostefero  \  nee  nive,  terra,  cafes*  . ., 

%\,  Other  collocations  equally  legitimate  oocur,  wbkii.  it  miKf  ^: 
not  be  quite  so  easy  to  cl  as^  and  define.     These  th^  Scivoitr^   * 
w\\\  note  as  he  meets  with  them,  remembering  carefully  to  diSi^. 
t'mguish  virhere  the  nouii  and  the  adjective  go  disjunctively  at  ia,- 
jl^  and  where  conjunctively  as  in  H,  (\  D,  and  J5. 
'  22.  The  noun  in  the  long  line  is  seldom  followed  by  its  ud^   n 
jective  in  the  shorty  unless  in  a  few  cases  very  peculiar,  ^Stt*  ' 
these.  -i 

■ 

Protinus  adspicies  venienti  nocte  Cornnam 
Gnossida :  Tbtseo  crimine  facta  Dea  est. 


.  '-i 


*  -.  \ 


.i 


Dira  viro  facies  ;  vires  pro  corpore;  corpus  .  < 

Grande:  pater  raonstri  Mulciber  hujus  erat.       . 

Nos  quoque  /emp/a  juvant,  quam\is  antiqua  probemus, 
^tfrear-majestas  cortvenitista  Deo.  '    ..' 

10  Dec.  1816.     " r:s:t:  ^^^ 
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REPLY 

TO  THE 

QUARTERLY  REVIEWER 

OF 

[The  Thesaurus  is  to  be  published  in  39  Nos.^  or  all  after  will  be 
xn  Gratis.  The  whole  will  be  printed  within  5  years  from  the 
Uiiit  delivery  of  No,  XJ] 


lirs  Subscribers  to  the  New  Edition  of  Stephens*  Thesaurus 
D  doubtless  recollect  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  No.IX.  in  which 
)  Editors  announced  a  curtailment  of  the  plan  previously  pursued, 
3  the  adoption  of  one  on  a  more  circumscribed  scale. 
Fo  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  reasons  of  this  change,  imperative  as 
yy  were  on  us,  who  are  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  Oie  general- 
of  Subscribers,  titioagh  against  our  own  judgment,  and,  what  is  of 
Met  consequence,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  first-rate  Scholars 
fovor  of  the  extended  plan,  we  deem  to  be  needless.   And  with 
(pect  to  the  mode,  in  which  the  change  has  been  effected,  com- 
ndng  with  the  word  AlBH,  we  conceive  it  necessary  only  to  refer 
the  contents  of  our  last  Number,  published  in  March,  1^0. 
[t  was  therefore  with  no  little  surprise,  and,  we  will  confess,  pain, 
it,'  subseqi^entiiy  to  the  publication  of  that  number,  our  attention 
s  called  to  some  animadversions  on  our  labors  in  an  article  in  the 
larterly  Review,  No.  44,  published  soon  afterwards.    On  evidence 
^mal  and  internal,  sufficiently  convincing,  we  are  compelled  to 
vibe  that  article  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blomfield. 
rbe  gratitude,  which  we  owe  to  our  steady  friends  and  patrons, 
interests  of  literature,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  advanced  by  the 


To  correct  miiy  misapprehension  that  niay  arise  from  this  paragraph,  we  beg  leave 
tate,  that  almost  as  this  repl>  was  going  to  press,  we  were  given  to  understand, 
;  the  Critique  was  printed  before  our  present  plan,  which  was  commenced  at  the 
of  1810,  had  been  actually  put  into  practice  in  our  last  number. 
f  thia  fact,  all h(»usli  it  has  so  lately  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  feel  ourselves 
nd  in  justice  to  a(»prit»e  the  reader.  Had  a  similar  regard  to  justice  influenced 
B.,  he  would  duuhtlesa  have  embraced  an  onportunity  of  qualifying  his  statement 
iously  made.  This  step  m^ht  easily  have  Deen  uken  in  a  fly-leaf,  appended  to 
last  number  of  the  Q.  U.  Kit  this  would,  perhaps,  have  been  considered  as  old- 
ioned  hunestj :  and  we  know  enouKh  of  tM  Reviewer  to  stupect,  tbst  to  »ia^  %9Bk. 
ml  to  his  eandor,  the  answer  woidd  he,  m  Mil|ifi«  iT,«A  ^|«Mclb|VHMik. 

'OL.XXiL  CI.JI.  NO.X\.VVV.  ^ 
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completion  of  a  work,  supported  by  the  general  app; 
Scholars,  and  enriched  by  .the  contributions  of  first-rate  ] 
and  a  regard  to  our  reputation,  compel  us  to  notice  c 
deeply  affecting  our  character,  as  >vcll  in  a  moral  as  literary 
view.  A 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  contest,  or  of  flie 
parity  of  the  odds,  which  we  have  to  encounter,  while  an^wen 
article  in  the   Q.  R.,   the  extent  of  whose  circulation  d  ~ 
possibility  of  publishing  our  defence  in  every  place,  to  whidi 
accusation   is  wafted.    Yet  there  is  one  tribunal,  to   whick. 
most  fearlessly  appeal,  that  of  Time ;  whose  motto,  so 
to  all  honest  minds,  is,  Magna  est  VeritaSy  et  prarvalebU.   A 
years  will  decide  the  question,  whether  the  Reviewer  or  oarsel 
destined  to  bow  the  neck  in  shame  to  the  irreversible  decrees 
unerring  Court. 

Before  we  enter  on  a  specific  refutation  of  the  charges 
against  us,  we  would  ask  Dr.  Blomfield,  whether  his  mind 
totally  free  from  prejudice  and  resentment  against  the  Editors  ofi 
Thesaurus,  as  to  permit  him  to  enter  on  a  review  of  that  woik 
the  candor  of  a  Scholar,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  Critic.    He 
among  our  earliest  Subscribers,  and  appeared  friendly  to  the 
taking;  but  between  the  time  of  his  subscription  and  that 
publication  of  the  first  number,  some  criticisms  on  his 
iEschylus  appeared  in  the  Classical  Joi/r/ia/,  which,  as  we  have 
to  suspect,  offended  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  retused  to 
first  Number  of  the  Thesaurus.    Dr.  B.  however  states  his 
declining,  to  be,  ''  that,  as  the  first  number  did  not  contain  one 
of  the  Thesaurus,  but  a  farrago  of  Treatises  by  various  Aui 
conceived  this  to  be  so  complete  a  deviation  from  the 
as  to  dissolve  the  previous  relative  connexion  of  the  Sa' 
and  the  Proprietors."    Now,  if  he  will  stake  his  veracity  on  Al 
fliat  his  name  was  given  under  the  idea  of  having  only  a  bare  ver 
of  the  Thesaurus,  and  of  leaving  nothing  to  the  discretion  of  flie 
tors,  as  to  what  they  might  consider  necessary  to  the  pnbhca 
a  useful  Greek  Lexicon,  we  will  confess  he  had  a  right  to  wf 
his  name  ;  but  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  this  step 
have  been  taken  earlier  by  him — at  the  moment  when  he 
something  "  suspicious  "  (how  suspicious  we  are  at  loss  to 
the  Prospectus  announcing  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition, 
neglect  to  warn  us  of  his  suspicions,  we  naturally  considered 
like  the  rest  of  our  Subscribers,  so  liberally  disposed  towudf 
new  arrangements  as  to  countenance  them  by  his  Silence, 
thus  acted,  and  explained  to  us  that  he  wanted  only  a  reprint  of 
phens'  Thesaurus,  and  would  leave  nothing  to  the  discretion  "^ 
Editors,  we  should  have  replied  more  courteously,  thou^  01 
tially  to  this  effect,  that  we  could  not  receive  his  name,  and  v 
not  accept  his  money.    It  seems,  however,  that  we  are  doamem 
suffer  from  his  suspicions,  if  silent ;  and  his  abuse,  when  that  A 
is  broken.   Amongst  this  farrago  of  Treatises,  as  he  calls  then 
B.  objects  specifically  to  the  insertion,  in  the  first  Number,  of  Kl 
ZV  ^rfii's  McdiiB.    Will  he  devj  Vkie^  vibtwAiaU;  \Mssc«Mitf  of  Jbm 
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ilriae  to  tbe  right  mrderstanding  of  many  passt^pes  iA  the  trr^df  t 
11  he  deny  the  necessity  of  its  insertion  ?  Will  he  state  where  it  could 
b  been  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Thesauras  ?  Where  so  well 
^  the  preliminary  matter;  especially  as  it  would  reqnire^ 
I  a  view  to  justice  to  all  parties^  the  accompanying  remarks  of 
He,  Le  Clerc^  and  others  ?  Does  he  not  know  that^  for  a  reason 
Sar  to  that>  which  actuated  us^  H.  Stephens  thought  it  neces* 
rto  subjoin  to  his  Thesaurus  works  irrelevant  to  a  Lexicon, 
fptimately  connected  with  Lexicography  ?  And,  if  he  allowed 
isy  discretionary  powers,  as  by  his  tacit  consent  he  seemed  to 
he  with  any  consistency  complain  that  we  made  use  of  dis* 
so  permitted  ? 

at  whatever  doubt  may  arise  as  to  the  real  motives,  which  in-** 
^  Dr.  B.  to  withdraw  his  name ;  yet  respecting  the  effect,  which 
Mended  to  produce,  of  bringing  ruin  on  the  publication,  by 
WBg  on  the  Subscribers,  if  not  in  direct  terms,  at  least  in  language 
Biently  intelligible,  to  follow  his  example  by  seceding,  little 
It  can  remain.  Still  less  is  our  scepticism  respecting  his  hos->* 
r  to  the  Printer  of  the  Thesaurus,  when  we  perceive  with  what 
iness  he  travels  out  of  his  way,  to  speak  contemptuously  of  an- 
lP«pubIication,  in  which  the  same  Printer  is  deeply  interested^ 
:to  defeat,  if  possible^  the  success  of  the  Delphi n  and  Va» 
MM  Classics  ;  which  he  chose  to  designate  '^  Mr.  Valp/s  pre- 
l»  scheme  of  republishing  the  very  worst  edition  of  the  Latin 
mic^**  To  this  observation  we  may  reply  in  the  language  of  Ter 
^  Nihil  est — Quin  male  narrando  possit  depravarier.  Tu  id,  quod 
'tsis  excerpis;  dicis,  quod  mali  est.  Were  we  disposed  to  admit, 
t  no  scholar  can,  the  justice  of  this  sweeping  censure  of  the  ori- 
3  Delphin  editions,  still  in  the  present  case  a  similar  sentence 
kid  be  manifestly  unjust,  and  totally  inapplicable  to  Mr.  Yalpy's 
Plication.  Of  this  fact  Dr.  B.  might  have  made  himself  mas- 
^x  For,  had  he  condescended  to  examine  any  portion  of  the 
%hin  and  Variorum  Classics  already  published,  (and  this  he  was 
M  in  justice  and  fair  dealing  to  do,  before  he  threw  out  his  op- 
Irions  sentiments,)  he  would  have  found  that,  in  conformity  with 
I^rospectus,  the  text  was  taken  from  the  best  editions  and  not  the 
phin ;  that  the  most  approved  Variorum  Notes  were  added ;  that 
H  of  Various  Readings  was  inserted ;  that  the  Bipontine  No- 
,  lateraria  was  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  that  the  Indices 
9  corrected,  and  adapted,  with  considerable  trouble  and  expense, 
rory  edition  of  the  Classics.  Had  he  been  guilty  of  no  other  mis- 
IKBOitation,  the  spirit  in  which  this  observation  was  written,  would 
9  been  sufficiently  visible  to  put  the  readers  of  the  Q.  R.  on  their 
riS,  as  to  the  real  feelings  of  the  Critic.  But  with  the  misrepresent 
MIS  of  Dr.  B.  on  other  subjects  the  Editors  of  the  Thesaurus  have 
)to  do.  Business,  ample  enough,  is  on  their  hands;  in  answering 
ct  charges  .and indirect  insinuations:  of  the  latter  of^which  two 
t  conspicuous  specimens  imperiously  demand  their  attention. 
te  first  insinuation,,  which  is  repeatedly  thrown  out,  that  wq 
utflnenced  by  mercenary  motives  of  the  most  di^\ioxk&^  >u;&i\^ 
«top  in  tbe  very  threshold  to  repel  0(Tap|i.iKTQuri  -x^^Kvincov^,  ^s^ 
•  a  conscience  that  knows  not  palleseere  culpa. 
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'  yfe  do  indeed  frankly  confess  that  we  did  look  forward  f6  i 
pecnniaTy  remuneration  for  an  undertaking  demanding  no  1 
money  and  time»  with  incessant  fatigue  bodily  and  mental, 
we  will  as  firmly  deny  that  profit  was  the  only  stimulus,  n 
urged  us  to  commence  the  work,  or  that  it  has  been  the 
consolation,  which  has  cheered  us  in  its  progress.  Had  filtbj^'' 
been  our  sole  and  undivided  object  we  might  hate  realised  a  gi 
harvest  hy  confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  very  letter  of  the  fif^ 
spectvs ;  every  deviation  from  which  has  only  led  us  into  addil 
expense  by  the  accumulation  of  those  very  materials,  for  the  H 
abundance  of  which  we  have  met  indeed  with  the  Teprt>btftti 
Dr.  B.y  bat  to  which,  if  the  future  conduct  of  the  Review 
similar  to  his  past  conduct  as  an  Editor,  he  will  owe  the  snme 
obligations,  as  he  is  already  known  to  owe  to  his  learned  pred 
sors ;  but  for  which  obligations  we  expect,  like  them,  to  beiepi 
abase ;  from  the  effects  of  which  censure  we  hope  we  mhj  i 
ourselves,  in  the  increased  attachment  of  old,  and  in  the  tucqd 
of  new,  friends.         ' 

The  second  insinnation,  respecting  Herfnann\  no   doubt 
BOUGHT  PANEGYRIC,  wc  publicly  proclaim  totally  unfounded. 

Although  the  various  publications  of  Dr.  B.  prove  how  littft 
are  his  feelings  towards  Hermann,  and  we  might  be  disposed,  ki  i 
quencc,  to  suspect  that  this  remark  was  advisedly  made  by'Z 
yet,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  we  would  fain  hope  thi 
insinuation  has  unwittingly  slipped  from  his  pen.    The  dia 
which  Hermann  bears  in  the  literary  world  for  unimpeachable 
and  integrity,  might  have  shielded  him,  even  in  the  opiniotl'of 
from  the  unworthy  suspicion  of  expressing  sentiments,  fore^ 
heart,  from  the  bias  of  mercenary  motives.' 

The  Review  may  be  distributed  into  5.  sections — 
.The  first  gives  a  synopsis  of  Greek  Lexicography  in  ge 
its  origin  and  progress,  and  presents  an  account  of  Hie  yi 
Ticxica  as  well  extant  in  MS.  or  in  print,  as  extinct  and  only  ] 
bv  name, — In  the  second,  notice  is  taken  of  the  printea  I 
alone,  in  which,  unlike  the  preceduig,  Greek  words  are  explaii 
synonymous  Latin,  and  not  Greek.— In  the  third,  we  are  taug 
plan  and  defects  of  H.  Stephens'  own  publication  as  arising  fro 
tihphilosophical  arrangement  of  matter,  and  the  omission  of 
words. — In  the  fourth  our  republication  is  more  particnlarl] 
sured  for  a  similar  want  of  arrangement,  and  the  contrary' viq^ 
superabundance  of  matter.— And  to  the  fitlth  may  be  asf 
miscellaneous  remarks  on  subjects  connected  or  not  witi 
Thesaurus,  conveyed  in  language  well  suited  to  the  frivol 
common  events,  though  not  very  consistent  with  the  civilised 
ings  of  literary  pursuits. 


*  ItViU  be  recollected  by  the  readers  of  the  Clasrical  Journal^  that  some  of  the  r 

of'Dr.B.  bad  been  ah-eady  made  by  HemuiDn,  aiM  that  16  siich  objections,  as' 

ia  carry  weight,  we  had  given  the  best  ai\swet  \i^  «AuvCw\%  Yfbi  vawn^VoioA 

provement;  smd  to  the  others  of  less  coiisef\iv«tvce\i«  wie  T«sftdtiXM»>aAK\c«^ 

rep/jr  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 
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BesMctuig ihe  first  pofdon  of  the  ReTieWn  its  chamctet  hM-bcen 
Amy '  and  facetiously  designated  by  a  SubscriWy  in  a  ^Letter 
tiy;  published  ip  ihe  Clascal  Journal,  No.  41,  ^at  we  idiall 
leave  to  make  the  following  extracts  from  it : 
ff.'/The  first  part  of  the  review  is  taken  up  with  a  somewhat 
I,  «ill-digestad,  and  uninteresting  account  of  the  Greek  ,I^xi- 
and  Glossaries,  for  which  the  Reviewer  is  almost  entii^^y 
bted  to  the  Dissertaiio  Critica  subjoined  by  Maussaqus.  id  his 
ition.  of  Harpocration»  where  any  person  may  easily  trace  the 
t  of  his  obligations,  •- and  to  the  Preface  of  Ruhoken  to  the 
d  volume  of  Alberti's  Hesychius.  A  prolix  enumeratiolk  ^  of 
ite  names  may  astonish  the  fashionable  readers  of  the  Qoar* 
Review ;  but  scholars  are.  too  well  acquainted  with  the  imple- 
its  and  aids,  with  which  the  erudition  and  industry  of  Cormer 
lapes  have  supplied  the  shallowness  of  their  successors,  to  confound 
pp -pretension  to.  learning  with  its  possession,  or  to  mistake  the 
IJl^my  and  parade  of  citation  for  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
^buracters,  and  works  of  those  illustrious  men,  whose  names  figure 
i|M|  the  pages  of  the.  literary  quack,  like  the  hieroglyphical  characters 
on  a  conjuror's  robe. 

}fBf^  The  Critic  next  displays  the.  faults  of  S.teph.  Thes.  in  its  origi- 
pi|l  state :  these  no  one  is  disposed,  to  question.  ,  But,  as  it  was  the 
^  ssed  intention  of  the  Editors  to  republish  the  work  of  Stephens, 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  their  own,  not  to. compose  a  new  one, 
charges,;  such  as  they  are,  must  rest  with  Henri  Etienne;  and  he 
ely  is  far  removed  above  the  censures  of  the  Quarte^rly 
mewer."; 

jglTliese  sentiments  so  completely  coincide  with  our  own,  fmd  the 
mnguage  so  perfectly  anticipates  all  that  we  had  to  ofier  on  the 
thixd  section,  that  we  shall  dismiss  that  subject  without  a  aingle 

Smark  firom  our  own  pen,  and  shall  only  touch  on  the  second  .sec- 
Ifi  just  to  express  our  thanks,  for  the  wondrous  discovery  respecting 
0.peculiar  advantages  of  the  Commentarii  Graci  of  Budasud ;  aAd 
te. congratulate  our  Subscribers  (ignorant  as  they  must  have  been Dn 

S  subjects  connected  with  Greek  Lexicogicapby,  till,  informed  by 
I  profound  and  original  learning  of  Dr.  B.)  on  the  intelligence  that 
oe'U.  Stephens  made  so  copious  a  use  of  that  very  valuable  work 
Vk  to  insert  nearly  the  whole  of  it  into  his  Lexicon,  they  will  in  course 
^  able  to  suck  the  marrow  and  pick  ttie  bones  of  oldBudaensja 
iinir  present  and  their  future  Treamry,^  as  Dr.  B,  wittily  expresses 
lliinself. 

i..We  have  called  the  learning  of  Dr,  B.  origtna/,  being  unwilling  to 
i^ftmd.the  vanity  of  uninformed  readers.  To  others  better  acquainted 
ijfith  the  wholesale  plagiarisms  of  Dr.  B.,  it  may  be  amusing  to  pre* 
ient  the  following  specimen  of  this  Critic's  propensities. 


-  *  The  whole  article,  written  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  wUh'ihc  erudition  of  «  sclioUr, 
khr  elejjiknee  of  a  man  of  taste,  and  the  urbanity  of  a  gentleman,  was  forwarded  to  the 
^itor  within  three  days  after  lbs  appearance  of  the. Quarterly  Ueview^  trom  ib  ^Uc<^ 
~-^^fe  no  access  ^u]i^  be  bad  to  booLi. 
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At  the  foot  of  p.  811,  he  finishes  the  1st  section  of  the 
observing  in  a  small  note  that  a  more  detailed  account  of  tht 
vocabularies  is  given  by  Maussacus  in  his  learned  Dissertaiio  Crii 
For  what  purpose,  except  to  hide  his  own  plagiarism,  has  lie  i 
lected  to  state,  where  this  Dissertatio  Critica  is  to  be  fonnd  ?  He 
reply,  perhaps,  that  every  scholar  knows  the  contents  of  Mansndl' 
Edition  of  Harpocration;  and  that  it  was  needless  to  give  the  tiflMi 
length.  What  other  scholars  may  know  of  the  contents  of  tiiatM 
sertation,  we  presume  not  to  state :  but  we  can  state  that  Dr.  B.te 
lead  very  attentively  a  work,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  maloUl 
for  his  learned  first  section  have  been  compiled.  One  passage,  howM^ 
of  that  dissertation,  he  has,  it  seems,  strangely  neglected ;  and  ftrUl 
instniction  we  will  here  extract  it,  written  as  it  seems  to  b&witt^tfi 
eye  no  less  to  the  past  than  to  the  Aiture — plagiarist  and  reviewtii'il 

Recentiorumjidem  et  labores  laudare  nan  omnino  damno^ubi  jMAli 
incognita  et  inaudita  e  sinu  veiustatis  eruerint,  dummodo  cauie  semper^ 
torum — nomina  non  retieeantur;  nam  quid  insulsius  et  inanius  ett^M 
aliena  laude  gloriari  et  vicini  veste  ornari  ^  -  cji 

Now  had  Dr.  B.  borne  this  remark  in  mind,  he  would  donbSii 
have  thus  remodelled  his  note  p.  305.  ' « - 

''  Rnhnken,  in  Prsef.  Hesych.  p.  ix.  says,  Comici  Lexici  aiiHi 
editorum  scriptorum,  quod  sciam,  mentionemfacit, — It  is,  howefM 
quoted  by  Hesychius  in  the  Epistle  to  Eulogius.  But  this,  as  beB| 
suspected  by  Valckenaer,  Ruhnken  probably  thought  not  dei^ii 
authority,  and  all  mention  of  it  might  have  been  advisedly  omittd 
The  Lexicon  is  nevertheless  quoted  by  name  in  the  Scholia*^ 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  973.  and  1614.  as  Ruhnken's  own  master^  Hell 
sterhuis,  has  remarked,  on  Aristoph.  Plut.  p.  98.  A  work  not  very  A 
ferent  of  Palamedes  is  cited  by  the  Etymol.  M.  'Apfj^iruov  jXfXo^  | 
145,  4i:  as  observed  by  Maussac  in  Dissertat.  Crit  p.366.  whoflM 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  and  similar  Vocabularies.''  "'* 

Such  might  have  been  the  form  of  a  single  note,  equally  creditai 
to  his  industry  as  the  two  he  has  thought  proper  to  write.  '  Bvt^l 
geems  Dr.  B.  has  chosen  to  adopt  the  practice  of  modem  plagiariflti 
unawed  by  the  chastisement  to  which  they  have  so  justly  expoM 
themselves.' 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  first  Section,  we  will  be 
leave  to  make  two  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  tiv 
requests  for  our  own  instruction. 

The  Reviewer  asserts  that  Schow  has  made  many  mistakes! 
deciphering  the  compendia  of  the  only  MS.  in  which  Hesychitt 
v^iluable  Lexicon  is  preserved.  Does  he  know  this  fact  from  his  o^ 
collation  of  this  MS.  with  Schow's  edition,  or  did  he,  as  we  suspeo 
take  the  account  without  acknowledgement  firom  Bast;  whose  noti 
inSchaefer's  edition  of  Gregorius  de  Dialectis,  p.  211.  is  notwritti 
yriih  the  accustomed   liberality  of  its  author  ?     If  however  oi 


-  ^  The  reader's  ciiriosltv  may  be  gratified  by  turning  to  the  articlel  un^er  the  hOi 
KffJQlter^jr  Cfiiofiidmces  m  the  Classical  Jourii«A,lSo\i,  ^^  wA  ^, 
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foni   as  to  fhe.sonrce,  from   whence  Dr.  B.  derived   hlit 

of  abusing  poor  Schow^  be  ill-fonnded^  and  1^  has  in^ 
I  le-coUation  of  that  precious  MS.  we  conjure  him  by  the  love 
rate  the  good  cause  of  Greek  Literature,  to  impart  the  fruit  of  his 

to  the  other  lovers  of  Greek ;  and  we  can  assure  him,  that  ^ 
I  it  possess  not  one  original  remark  of  Dr.  B.,  or  though  it 
under  the  weight  of  his  borrowed  learning,  we  will  receive  the 
dth  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  devote  many  a  good  hour  to  its  pe- 
rith  deep  delight.  We  suspect,  however,  for  intercourse  with 
Reviewers  and  Editors  has  made  us  sadly  suspicious,  that  he 
Ihis,  as  in  the  following  piece  of  information,  depended  lesfl 
own  observation  than  on  that  of  others ;  where,  in  speaking  of 
ly  he  says  that  '^  that  Lexicon  contains  many  fragments  of  the 
Batise  of  ^lian  on  Providence."  This  idea,  we  believe,  was  first 
I-  by  Stanley  on  JEschylus,  and  subsequently  by  Valckenaer. 

Dr.  B.,  while  displaying  his  own  intimate  acquaintance  with 
it  works  of  one  author,  might  not  have  blushed  for  his  ac- 
ince  with  the  preserved  writings  of  other  dead.    But,  perhaps^ 
B  thought  the  dead  could  tell  tales. 
two  requests  we  have  to  make,  are,  1.  respecting  the  IlapsxfioKal 

SovtBu,  their  valae,  and  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  found ; 
if  valuable,   we  would  endeavour  to  gain  access  to  them,  and^ 

benefit  of  our  subscribers,  incorporate  such  portions  as  might 
ill :  and,  3.  whether  the  exertions  of  modem  scholars  have  been 
sfulor  not  in  discovering  the  present  lurking  place,  if  it  indeed 
)f  the  MS.  Lexicon  of  Pausanias,  firom  which  Enstathius,  as^ 
truly  states,  makes  such  extracts  as  enable  us  to  have  some  idea 
alue,  and  to  authorise  an  incalculable  regret  for  it,  if  lost. 
)y  way  of  holding  out  some  inducement  to  Dr.  B.,  we  will  en- 
ir  to  exalt  his  reputation  by  explaining  an  expression  of  his,- 
may  not  generally  be  understood.  The  Reviewer's  words  are 
e  were  Homeric  Lexicons  at  an  early  age.  One  certainly  ex- 
auch  anterior  to  that  of  ApoUonius,  which  we  possess,  in 
even  the  youth  of  republican  Athens  had  been  accustomed 
tb.  for  the  elucidations  of  the  great  poet.'*  This  enigmatical 
;e  will  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  Galen,  quoted  by 
L  on  Aristoph.    AatraXeis,  Fragm.  3. 

course  of  our  defence  has  brought  us  to  the  examination  of  the 
chapter  in  this  long-winded  diatribe.    And  as  the  charges  are 
lowered  thick,  fast,  and  heavy,  we  shall  be  excused  if  we  take 
breathing  time  to  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm. 
ough  to  give  an  intelligible  form  to  the  objections  '^  huddled  to- 

a  perfect  chaos  and  hodge-podge  of  Criticism,'^  is  almost  a 
ss  attempt;  yet  the  accusations  may  peiiiaps  be  all  classed 
"our  heads :  1.  That  the  quantity  of  new  matter  is  useless.  3. 
be  arrangement  of  it  is  bad.  3.  That  the  length  of  time,  which 
lapse  before  the  work  can  be  terminated,  is  beyond  the  period 
in  the  Prospectus.  And,  4.  That  the  work  will  be  larger 
)re  expensive  than  the  Subscribers  expected. 
I;  must  ever  delight  an  accuser  habert  reum  conjlleTilem,  >qfi^Nr!&. 
fX  that  the  two  last  charges  are  ¥reV\-{o\m&Q4.   '^uX  ^^  >x<ds^* 
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tbat  we  «ie  givhig  no  handle  for  the  iDfiinaatioiui  tfaroipvp;  tmt 
us.  ret^peeting  the  dishonorable  motives  of  our  speculatioiL 
have  we  allnded  to  thiH  chui^e,  and  we  feel  we  must  still  towshi 
it  once  ai>:ain,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  existence  of  what  we- 
dearer  far  than  soicjid  lucre,  a  spotless  reputation. 

Respecting  our  pecuniary  profits.  Dr.  B.  is  pleased  to  staieb 
full  is  his  mind  on  this  interesting  subject,  '*  that  our  work  wafr 
before  it  was  printed/' 

.  This  remark  might  have  been  hazarded  with  some  show  of 
had  we  stipulated  for  the  Subscription-money  in  a*lvance.  But 
was  a  step  the  Reviewer  kNows  we  did  not  take,  relying  as  we. did 
the  good  faith  of  our  Subscribers  to  receive  and  pay  for  the  N 
when  delivered.  Had  we  believed  that  many  could  be  found,  with 
ings  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  B.,  ready  enough  to  give  the  name,  inilllnj 
hold  out  delusive  prospects  of  success,  yet  refusing  to  folffl  A4 
engagements,  and  thus  plimge  us  into  certain  ruin,  we  should  a||M 
have  abandoned  our  design,  or  so  have  modified  it,  as  to  MO|i 
ourselves  against  the  duplicity  of  a  treacherous,  or  the  vadUattl 
conduct  of  an  uncertain^  friend.  But  we  had  a  higher  opinion  of  il 
liberality  of  those  who  were  likely  to  become  our  Subscribers,  |hl 
to  adopt  a  plan  which  would  express  our  suspicion  of  the  e^dMoM 
of  other  than  honorable  men.  For  our  disinterestedness  we  appi 
to  this  Number,  in  which  we  have  redeemed  the  pledge^  wfaiekl 
made  in  the  last,  of  giving  200,  instead  of  170,  pages.  And  whi 
we  state,  that  with  a  view  to  expedite  the  completion  of  the  WM 
two  able  Scholars  have  been  engaged  as  assistant  Editors,  wegivif 
additional  proof  of  our  disregard  of  therfm,  ai  pusMia  rerie :  »  t$ 
quocuuqfie  modo  rem. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  display  our  own  deeds ;  but  on  the  sooio.i 
disregard  of  self  in  the  pecuniary  arrangements  connected  widi  4 
Thesaurus,  we  could  appeal  to  many  satisfactory  proofs,  did  wen 
feel  ourselves  restrained  by  the  sacredness  of  private  intercoai 
from  bringing  them  forward.  We  may  however  refer  to  the  langaij 
of  a  Subscriber,  who  has  thought  it  but  due  to  justice  to  state  ft 
the  liberality,  with  which  the  contributions  of  foreign  Scholars  hi 
been  repaid,  has  been  duly  appre<iated. 

Although  we  are  confident  that,  had  the  republication  been  conflM 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  first  suggestion,  we  might  have  eaop 
£alfilled  our  original  intention,  as  well  in  the  length  of  time  as  quautii 
of  Numbers  stipulated,  still  we  had  no  doubt  that  aU  diose,wl 
patronised  the  undertaking,  would  equally  support  it  on  its  impr^m 
and  consequently  enlarged  plan.  Nor  were  our  ideas  altogether  ■ 
founded,  as  it  would  seem,  since  even  Dr.  B.  though  not  a  subscrih 
himself,  ventures  to  answer  for  the  Subscribers,  that  they  -itim 
have  preferred  waiting  a  longer  time  and  paying  a  larger  sum  for  i 
improved  work  than  receiving  their  present  Numbers  at  a  less  pijf 
and  with  a  hurried  publication.  Credat  Judaux  I  For  this  very  indii 
dual  who  here  is  so  patient  of  delay,  and  so  regardless  of  cash,  hi 
complained  in  another  part  of  this  identical  Review  of  our  slowne 
of  publication,  and  felt  so  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  whidi  H 
woA  might  Ife  ^(Jited,  that  he  witt^aixevi  \)i^  naane  Qiaiil!k&  w^^^wm 
of  the  very  jBist  Number  of  the  Lexicon. 
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VTiflilUflt  glaring  proof  of  th&  inconndteUca  *  ^f  the  Beviewei^ii 
ntHne&tay  it  may  seeiiia^aste  of  time  to  enter  on  a^formal  reftitatioii 
7#ie  other  cbat^s  brought  forward.  But  we  have  the  foe'  in  sight, 
mw  it  wise  to  lay  by  our  arms.  •     • 

TJliat  the  work  will  be  more  expensive  than  we  calcniated  is  triie ; 
lily  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  the  book,  which  will  cost  to  -tbe 
ij^iibersy  in  its  improved  state,  little  more  than  half  of  what  it  did 
its  original  form,  cannot  be  considered,  as  Dr.  B.  wonid  wish  it  to  . 
Iioonsidered,  in  the  light  Of  the  most  pickpocketing  scheme^  wUch 
ler  was  engendered  in  the  brain  of  a  zealous  printar ;  and  that  we  aro 
M  fery  wrong  in  our  ideas  on  this  point,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
mt  that  we  have  obtained  new  Subscribe  since  the  publication  of 
in  depreciating  Review. 

4irith  respect  to  the  probable  length  of  time  and  quantity  of  Noai- 
filM  requisite  for  the  c<lmpletion  orthe  work,  a  calculation  has 
ff&Df  mflude  and  published  separately,  by  which  it  will  appear  how  iU- 
PlMed  are  the  fears  of  Dr.  B.  so  kindly  expressed  respecting  the 
prtneas  of  our  own  lives  and  those  of  our  Subscribers,-  f^  ioi 
iom,  although  not  of  an  antediluvian  race  of  patrons,  printers,  and 
^rietors,  can,  in  the  common  course  of  events,  be  expected  to  be 
B»  from  the  delights  of  reading  the  caustic  efihsions  of  Dr.  B.  wifli^ 
u|  *«eeing  the  conclusion  of  our  undertdung. 

Bnough  perhaps  has  been  said  on  the  greater  length  of  time  and 
right  of  expense,  to  which  die  arrangements  on  the  improved  plati 
ve  subjected  all  parties.  Something,  however,  remains  still  to  be 
Id  on  tbis  subject ;  which  will  be  produced  when  we  come  to  discuss 
i^  close  of  the  last  section.  At  present  we  return  to  the  1st  and  2d^ 
With  respect  to  the  first  accusation  against  the  useless  quantity  of 
iMer,  Dr.  B.  founds  his  reprobation  of  onr  excrescences  on  cer-* 
inxanons  and  notions  of  his  own  respecting  the  construction  of  a 
padcon,  which,  however  applicable  they  may  be  to  a  Manual^  are 
tally  incompatible  with  theplan  (tf  a  Tliesanrus. 
Xkr.  .B.  defines  a  Thesaurus,  a  book  where  the  student  looks  not 
K- dissertation  but  authority.  Now,  if  this  be  a  just  definition  of  a 
hesaurus,  how  would  he,  we  ask,  define  a  Manned  as  distinguished 
Dm  tbe  greater  Lexicon  ?  Surely,  the  difference  does  not  consiBt 
i.ibelaiger  bulk  and  greater  number  of  congregated  words  ;  but  .in 
i^more  full  enumeration  of  authorities,  in  tl^  elaborate  explanation 
Ddonbtfhl  meanings,  in  the  discussion  of  controverted,  and,  if  need 
1^  in  the  emendations  of  corrupted,  passages. 
>  Kow,  these  are  the  causes  of  tjiose  very  excrescences  of  which  he 
pankdns,  and  yet  without  those  a  Thesaurus  would  not  answer  to 

'  But,  op  the  subject  of  iDCunsisteace,  it  were  hard  on  Dr.  B.  were  be  compelled  ta 
eount  for  sentiments  expressed  at  an  interval  of  eighteen  months,  a  periud  duriog 
Nieh  a  man  may  have  time  to  change  his  very  self,  much  more  n\r^  npinionsT 
laS'we  would  reproach,  to  return  to  the  subject  from  which  we  have  digressec^  Dr.  B. 
r.hia  reoommendatioo  to  wait  till  all  books  were  bought,  read,  and  extracted,  and  all 
pingepnents  made  fur  publishins  our  work  in  such  a  way  that,  wlteii   unce  pom* 
jujcod,  it  might  appear  as  regularly  as  a  newbpaper ;  and  at  the  «an^«  usca  \»»x&^cg^ 
rVor'  the  iDgeaioua  phLD  denied  of  making  our  woik  aX  ooc^^\^v^«g^wwq(^ 
ti'ihd  ihiB  too  when  he  reminds  us  tbat,ai  we  are  not  airt»d[^%migMi«^«  vav^"^^^ 
iAve  permitted  three  years  to  elapse  between  the  ptiW&ot^w' temvovBdcivt  a&&^^^ 
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.  We  Tmre  hitliertd  written  as  if  we  nnderstood  Dr.  B.;  Mtt' 
BOt  floro  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  what  meaning^  iv 
attached  to  the  word  authority.    Does  he  intend  by  it  the  mm 
tnniy  the  eevro^  i^oLy  of  a  Laconic  Lexicographer  ?  Or  does  hej 
authors  cited  "f  If  the  former,  we  will  remind  him  of  B. 
Knight's  observation,  that  the  dictum  of  a  Lexicographer  is 
rity  with  a  dunce  ;  and,  therefore  is  inadmissible  by  iis>  triiat 
it  may  be  to  the  Reviewer.    And  if  he  means  authors  cited,  it  i 
happen  in  the  controverted. passages  of  authors  quoted,  that  m\ 
from  not  looking  for  a  dissertation  in  the  Thesaums,  a  dissertaK 
is  the  very  thing  which  that  scholar  there  expects  to  find,  who  ui 
piepared  jiirare  in  verba  tnagistri. 

If  these  notions  be  correct,  those  of  Dr.  B.  cannot  be  so»  ivhil 
states  that  in  no  instance  should  any  critical  or  philological  dismien 
be  introduced.  For  a  discussion,  as  we  have  shown,  is  absolaM|i1 
necessary  in  some  points  to  produce  conviction  in  the  reader^s  niiiii  ] 
a  consummation  which  a  view  of  the  vAole  arguments  alens' 
isittain ;  at  least  we  speak  for  ourselves.  Some  writers  and  reiAliP^ 
<if  B«views  think  to  arrive  at  truth  by  garbled  extracts. 

We  are  next  taught  that  a  reference  to  critical  works  is  necUBMiJI 
only  in  particular  cases.  *A 

Has  ttien,  we  ask,  any  scholar  yet  defined,  or  can  he  defiae/ H 
what  cases  and  to  what  extent  such  references  are  necessaryt  Oril 
ibis  discovery  to  be  left  to  the  nicely  discerning  and  precision  lovUl 
afod  of  Dr.  B.  ?  Perhaps,  however,  he  wishes  us  to  refer  mdy<4i 
books  published  by  himself.  But  will  he  not  grant  us  the  libertf^MI 
so  fully  takes,  of  extracting  the  works  of  his  predecessors  T  '-'^ 

.  Till  we  are  better  informed  on  this  point,  we  shall  coEftmne'll 
make  such  references,  as  will  secure  us  firom  the  charge  of  plmM 
rism,'  and  such  extracts  only  as  may  be  deemed  necessary^  Mi 
books  that  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  within  the  reach  of  even  dMHN 
mined  collectors.  We  allude  particularly  to  the  numerous  oritMl 
pamphlets  with  which  the  press  in  Germany  teems,  but  of  ^AMij 
till  our  recent  connexion  with  continental  scholars,  we  sdaredi| 
knew  the  names,  much  less  the  contents ;  and,  though  many  of  AM 
were  not  intended  to  live  beyond  the  period  of  an  ephemeral  prodiii> 
tion,  yet  from  others  we  have  derived  information  very  fit  to  fisdi 
place  in  the  Thesaums ;  but  to  which,  being  not  easily  attainable,  U 
uference  alone  were  made,  according  to  the  wishes  of  Dr.  d^  the  rm 
ference  would  be  vain,  except  to  scholars  of  the  stamp  of  Dr.  An 
whose  love  of  plagiarism  might  induce  them  to  hunt  for  the  wttft 
xefefred  to,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  information  in  a  plamtll 
which  few  had  access.  He  has  therefore  ample  reason  for  sayi^f 
with  respect  to  himself  alone,  ''  that  he  does  not  want  a  cc^necttBI 
6f  treatises  on  words,  however  useful  the  reference  to  them  maybe.*^ 


M      ** 


^  It  is  with  this  view  of  avoiding  even  the  suspicion  of  plagiarism,  that  we  have 
)ed  to  detai),  <•  page  after  pace,  discussion  and  diatribe,''  that  neither  the  dead  nor  til 
lisriog  might  have  to  complain  of  our  unwillingness  to  give  honor  to  whom  hoDI^ 
itdue.  But  this  is  a  feeling,  of  which,  as  Dr.  B.  does  not  enter  into  it  hioiBel^'  hapi^ 

^t suppose  tbe  exiBtence '  in  the  breast  of  anotViti,  *tVi\A  i^e& ii^»Dit  ov^ «jc»visd$,«|; 

^  irnm/ersf  ^iirMiperabundant  hontsty. 
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LtiitBft  iitriHigiblg  as  Dr.  B.  is  in  his  definitions  and  axioms,  lie 
H  kfls  no. in  his  postulates;  since  all  that  he  demands  is,  a 
statement  of  the  meaning,  derivationy  and  inflection  of  words 
orted  by  sufficient  authorities.  Without  stopping  to  animadvert 
BF  strangeness  of  a  request,  the  attainment  of  wMch  he  has  done 
.  his  power  to  prevent,  we  ask  what  is  meant  by  sufficient  author 
LT'  Whether  he  allude  to  the  age  of  the  authors,  the  corrupt  cv 
ict  state  of  their  texts,  or  to  the  number  of  passages  quoted,  we 
iliBble  to  decide  :  since  we  perceive  that  in  one  place  he  objects 
lae  aufliorities  brought  from  the  old  Hesiod,  the  modern  Try*- 
bms,  and  the  interpolated  Homerides :  in  another  we  are  cen* 
L  for  multiplying  authorities  for  a  common  word;  and  in  th0 
we  are  reproached  for  leaving  a  word  without  any  authority  at 
Hunply  because  neither  our  own  researches,  nor  those  of  our 
v-laborers,  have  been  able  to  offer  one.  .^ 

il  the  last  paragraph,  which  winds  up  the  irgwapcKrKeu^  of  the 
Mtion,  we  will  first  tihmscribe,  and  then  touch  on  such  points^ 
kve  not  been  already  exposed. 

Il  Thesaurus  is  a  book>  where  the  student  looks  not  for  disserta^^ 
wat  for  authority.  We  wish  that  the  present  editors  had  kept 
Donsideration  in  view:  as  it  is,  we  regret  to  say, — they  have 
led  ps^e  after  page  of  discussion  and  diatribe,  till  poor  Ste* 
fl  and  his  Thesaurus  are  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  fray.  But  we 
ot  want  a  collection  of  treatises  on  words,  however  useful  e 
Bnoe  to  them  may  be.  All  that  we  desire  is,  a  clear  statement 
B  meaning,  derivation  and  inflexion  of  words,  supported  by  dif-9 
t  authorities.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  collect,  or  even  to 
ly  all  the  passages  where  a  word  is  used,  unless  it  be  of  rare 
rrence,  or  have  some  peculiarity,  which  renders  it  more  than 
Qonly  remarkable :  and  it  is  still  more  objectionable,  to  throw: 
her  in  a  dictionary  all  that  has  been  said  upon  it  by  granuna-* 
and  critics ;  yet  this  is  going  on  to  an  alarming  extent  (alarm^- 
[^  tiie  eyes  and  the  pockets  of  the  subscribers)  in  the  new  edition 
s  Thesaurus.'' 
>  tins  we  reply. 

We  know  not  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  '^  to  specify  alL 
lassages,  where  a  word  is  used : "  unless  Dr.  B.  insinuates  thai 
ave  done  what  we  have  not  done,  and  what  no  man  in  his  senr 
ronld  attempt  to  do,  because  in  itself  impracticable.  2.  We 
'  not  what  is  meant  by  the  exception  in  favor  of  rare  words* 
e  word  be  of  rare  occurrence,  and  not  liable  to  suspicion,  the- 
circumstance  of  its  rarity  precludes  the  possibility  of  saying 
i  about  it.  Our  discussions  of  the  longest  kind  do,  as  they. 
,  take  place  respecting  words  not  uncommon,  though  used  in 
icommon  way,  and  directly  or  indirectly  presenting  various  con-, 
ctory  features,  such  as  the  luckless  word  ofyoAfta,  whose  fecjt^ 
ies  where  such  as  to  compel  us  to  write  a  much  longer  article 
we  believed  any  one  word  of  the  Greek  language  could  have  pro- 
1.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  taking  advantage  of  the  Be- 
er's own  exception  we  have  still  incuned  Voa  d^a»:(\ft^^2&ss^v 
wewdto  reconcile  Ibis  appareoit  inconisiBitoace  \&  ^  \oa^XBi  ^"^^ 
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difficulty;  as  we  know  well  that  his  learninfi^  compelled  Urn 4d: 
th^  exception,  though  his  want  of  candor  preyented  hin  ftoai! 
ing  the  exception  in  our  favor.    3.  Respectini^  the  remark  of  ^ 
.together  all  that  has  been  said  by  grammariuns  and  critics, 
olMier>  e  that  he  ha,s  strangely  altcircd  his  opinion,  in  which 
then,  and  still  do  heartily  coincide,  on  tlie  utility  of  a  similai 
at  least  with  reference  to  the  Greek  Lexica,  suggested  by 
and, praised  by  the  Ki'viewer  elsewhere.    . 
*    Hciv.ng  thus  discussed  the  definitions,  axioms,  and 
Dr.  B.,  we  proceed  to  the  gprand  propositions  founded  oathniyi 
1.  The  kicw  matter  is  useless.    2.  That  our  arrangement:  is  btit 
sPhat  w  e  have  totally  failed  in  producing  a  reprint  of  8lt| 
And,  4.  That  the  only  advantage  to  accrue  (torn  it,  is  lAllfW 
Editors  and  Proprietors  will  derive  from  a  publication  at  ooob'jfmff 
dical  and  perennial.  "igf    ' 

'    Oi*  these  four  propositions  the  last  may  be  answered  in  a 
words.    If  by  advantage  Dr.  B.  means '  to  say,  that  the 
value  of  the  Thesaurus  is  none,  we  may  appesd  to  various  8< 
who  h:)ve  for  difi'erent  purposes  made  rt;ference  to  the  new 
but  S  he  intends  pecuniary  profit,'  we  tell  him  that  our  profitca' 
be  considerably  increased  by  a  rapid  and  consequendy  ^^^-^ 
publication,  from  which  we  are  restrained  by  the  honorable    ^ 
of  giving  our  Subscribers  a  work  worthy  of  their  liberality, 
discreditable  to  our  own  exertions.    On  Prop.  3.,  that  oori 
Hon  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  reprint,  we  shall  co: 
believe  our  work  entitled  to  that  name,  as  it  contains  all 
phens'  Thesaurus  does,  except  its  tjrpographical  errors, 
quated  orihography,  and  such  sentences  as  would,  if  :ie; 

rodr.ce  tautology.  On  Prop.  2.,  that  our  arrangement  is  t 
gives  the  additional  trouble  of  consulting  Indices,  in  conse 
of  not  knowing  where  to  find  the  information  required,  wor  -^ 
ask,  in  cases  where  the  student  wishes  to  know  me^  thui  th^<''Ji 
mterpretation  of  a  word,  (and  what  student  is  contented  witX''^4| 
alone  ?)  is  not  his  labor  considerable  abridged  by  finding,  as  w^Aai 
elsewhere  stated,  all  the  information,  direct  or  indirect,  at  one  fiM^ 
and  without  being  compelled  to  examine  the  Index  oftnertbaikjinA} 
Lastly,  on  Prop.  1.  that  the  new  matter  is  useless,  we  would  ill ; 
Dr.  B.  could  here  speak  intelligibly  ?  Does  he  intend  by  *  useknp 
tiiat  which  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  used  7  or,  if  used,  be  prodQgttil 
of  no  information  ?  If  the  last  be  intended,  we  defy  him  to  protei 
a  single  passage,  which  will  not  afibrd  information  to  those  who  w 
compelled  to  consult  a  Lexicon.    If  he  asserts  that  it  will  not'li 


-«r-^|^a(  Ae  iD#jr  have  and  hold  the  bcnem^of  ova  cirai^TT«a«0^1<n>A3M^ 
Mrs  aod  assign$foi  ever. 
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I,  we  reply,  snch'  an  assertion  cannot  be  supported,  since 
ftds,  wimta  which  cariosity  is  restrained,  cannot  be  defined; 
I  if  he  means  that  the  new  matter  cannot  be  used,  he  should  pro- 
^  passages  connected  T^ith  the  new  matter,  ^hich  are  perfectly 
itelligible.  This  he  has  not  done,  and,  we  loiow,  he  caniiot  do. 
Qt,  dismissing  sabjects  of  this  trifling  kind^  which  we  are  rel'nc-^ 
ly  compelled  to  notice*  we  return  to  those  of  a  graver  caM. 
1  we  already  fancy  the  Reviewer  singing  lo  triumphe!  'VThon^ 
'ligaments  and  assertions  have  been  met  and  overtamed,  yet 
a  prove  the  justice  of  tibe  censures ;  since,  if  the  Editors  were 
nmy  right,  and  the  Reviewer  wroi^,  the  first  in  supporting,  and 
^hst  in  combating  the  extended  plan,  they  cannot  heie  be  equallr 
1^  and  their  opponent  equally  wrong,  when  they  express  ibm 
RmiBation  to  adopt  a  more  confined  plan."  We  do  not  deny 
ehange  in  our  arrangements ;  but  we  do  deny  that  it  has  hem 
toiced  by  any  change  in  our  sentiments  respecting  the  manner, 
"bidi  the  work  ought  to  be  printed:  but  because  we  have  seen; 
'  if  some  are  willing  to  go  as  far  as  we  might  think  necessa!ijr 
he  completion  of  the  work,  others  are  anxious  for  a  less  perfect 
gh  quicker  publication,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  conclusion 
tai  a  stated  period  and  price.'  ■  ■         ., 

&8  to  the  misrepresentations  on  these  two  topics  that  we  have 
d  the  attention  of  the  Subscribers ;  and,  thou^  we  have  already 
ton  freelv  on  this  subject,  we  will  not  dismiss  it  even  now  unno^ 
»  as  it  forms  the  last  section  of  his  accusations. 
b«  Dr.  B.  asserts  we  did  possess  unlimited  resources  in  books; 
ca  our  own  libraries,  but  in  the  public  repositories  of  literature; 
^Mb  we  deny.  To  obtain  all  the  works  necessary  for  our  use; 
>nly  no  single  repository,  but  all  the  repositories  imited  in  the 
dom  would  not  suffice.  We  speak  more  particularly  of  works 
^shcd  abroad  within  the  last  thirty  years,  of  which  in  some 
m,  by  the  exertions  of  our  continental  friends,  we  have,  after  a 
^  length  of  time,  been  able  to  obtain  peifaaps  the  only  copy  in 
-'  country ;  and  in  others  research  has  long  proved  fruidess* 
lii  reqpect  to  printed  books  of  an  older  date,  and  especially  criti- 
moAs,  those  in  their  very  nature  most  useful  to  our  undertakii^' 
ly  as  least  interesting  to  the  general  collector,  most  difficult  to  M 
ad  in  booksellers'  catalogues,  how  deficient  even  the  British 
HHun  was,  till  the  recent  purchase  of  the  Bumey  library,  other 
■da  than  he,'  who  has  advocated  our  cause  so  ably  on  this  point; 
i  testify.  Indeed,  on  the  subject  of  books  generally,  we  can  say, 
t  imless  kind  friends  had  favored  us  with  the  use  of  their  colkc- 
m,'  the  very  expense  of  purchasing  what  was  indisi>ensaMe 
dd  have  overwhelmed  the  work,  though  double  in  price. 
nd.  Dr.  B.  ''  suspects  '*  that  the  Subsfcribers  whose  names  are 
lidrawn,  are,  in  fact,  those  who  are  represented  as  the  deceased 
iscribers. 

Ve  have  put  this  iuipicion  down  as  unfounded,  because  even  a 
pieion  assumes  a  very  suspicious  character,  when  he^  ni^  ts^si- 

te^  possesses;,  bot  chuses  to  neglect,  the  meaoA  oJi  ^u^s^^tnucfiKr- 

^^ ^^^  1 
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ting  to  the  truth.    Had  Dr;  B.  examined  the  lidt  of  Sn 
might  have  seen  even  amongst  the  names  of  persons  wlHi 
was  acquainted,  individuals  now  dead,  but  who,  when  liyingi 
l|nbscribers.    His  wilful  negligence  on  a  point  so  vital  to  his 
tion  and  ours,  will  do  any  thin^  but  shield  him  from  the  chaige^ 
giving  a  false  color  to  our  acts  by  his  unfounded  suspicions. 
.  3rd.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  farther  the  work  proceeds;  11 
greater  will  be  the  accumulation  of  materials.  *! 

The  objection,  which  this  remark  is  meant  to  convey,  has  bfll 
already  met,  when  we  stated,  what  will  prove  the  remark  of  Dr^fli 
incorrect,  that  words,  once  discussed,  need  not  be  repeated^  mi 
that  all  the  excrescences,  for  example,  in  the  word  j/oAfM,  vx%  k 
fact,  so  many  decrescences  in  other  articles.  A 

The  experience  of  every  scholar  tells  him,  that,  as  a  woik  pi 
ceeds,  his  materials  must  diminish;  and  the  knowledge  of  evi| 
Grecian  tells  him  that  almost  the  whole  of  a  Greek  LexicoD,  cfl| 
posed  as  Stephens'  is,  might  be  brought  by  means  of  the  compowl 
into  a  very  few  letters ;  and  that  the  proportion,  which  many  letti 
bear  to  A  alone,  is  about  1  to  1000  ;  so  that,  even  were  the  Edttof 
disposed  to  empty  the  contents  of  their  accumulated  contributiv 
on  the  latter  letters  of  the  alphabet,  they  could  not  find  w« 
enough  to  use  as  pegs  to  their  dissertations. 
^  The  fourth  misrepresentation,  founded  in  some  measure,  like  I 
first,  on  wilful  ignorance,  is,  that  he  chuses  not  to  observe  thai^' 
giving  so  much  extraneous  matter,  one  object  we  had  in  view  wair 
prove  to  our  Subscribers  that  we  had  diligently  amassed  materid 
ond  to  our  contributors  that  we  had  faitUuUy  exhibited  their  coi 
inunications.  The  last  we  have  been  successful  in  satisfjring,  bbAa 
doubted  not  of  being  able  to  give  equal  satisfaction  to  the  tanm 
How  we  have  been  intercepted  in  these  honest  endeavours  it  is  i 
necessary  now  to  repeat. 

As  the  whole  review  is  written  in  a  spirit,  which  proclaims  ili 
wanting  in  every  particle  of  candor,  it  seems  useless  to  produce  m 
insulated  example,  yet  one  shall  be  stated,  and  ab  hoc  disce  omnia:.' 
'  Dr«  B.  states  that  the  Review  was  commenced  when  only  ft 
Numbers  had  appeared ;  although  he  had  seen,  it  appears,  but  oa 
seen,  two  additional  Numbers.  We  must  therefore  suppose  his  b 
servations  apply  only  to  those  four  numbers ;  and  yet,  after  havi 
calculated  the  whole  work  to  extend  to  240  or  even  120,  he  assori 
that  the  defects  of  these  four  are  such  as  to  detract  very  materfad 
from  the  value  of  the  whole  work.  Does  then  4  bear  so  great  a  pae 
portion  to  120,  as  to  warrant  such  an  observation?  And  are  wed 
barred  the  power  not  indeed  to  remedy  the  past,  but  to  correct  t 
future  116,  so  as  not  to  overweigh  the  frightful  account  against  4t 
*"■  Thus  then  have  we  met  the  leading  objections  of  Dr.  B.,  and  tl 
pledge  given  in  the  Classical  Journal  has,  we  trust,  been  satisfii 
torily  redeemed. 

The  feelings  with  which  we  commenced  this  defence  have,  by  fi 

expression  of  them,  been  cleansed  and  purified.    We  wish  Dn  ] 

jaajr  be  able  to  say  as  much,  and  feel  the  aaxsA  txasu^jodUity  of  min 

'  wAea  he  shall  have  rescued  bunseVi  fxom.  \SDk&  ^xei^V.  ^^^^ii  ^qsh 

made  against  misrepreseQitatious  direct  and  in^ienxrai^^^TA 

Before  we  conclndA  am  rp.Tnarks.  ^ft  vaSV  c«5!L\5is  ^\X«iv\\wi  ^a^^ 
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SubUc  to  a  subject,  which  we  think  is  not  much  calcalated  to 
le  urbanity  or  liberality  of  the  Reviewer  in  a  very  favorably 
of  yiew. — After  wading  through  the  cumbrous  parts  of  the  The* 
3y  he  is  no  sooner  freed  from  Ms  thraldom,  than  he  looks  about 
1  who  has  had  the  temerity  to  write  favorably  of  what  he  is 
sd  to  censure  by  the  wholesale.  We  allude  more  particularly 
6  mention  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  commendation,  in  an  animated 
conceived  and  expressed  with  his  usual  spirit,  in  his  Bibliogra* 
Decameroriy^  towards  the  close  of  his  review  of  the  modern 
I  of  printing.  -  - 


ith  respect  to  this  reference,  the  reviewer  has  been  guilty  of  two  inaccuracies  a 
conceives  the  work,  in  which  this  eulogy  is  contained,  to  be  the  Bibliomania:  se^ 
,  in  his  extract,  he  chuses  to  garble  the  passage,  making  it  almost  down- 
Dnsehse.  We  contend,  indeed,  that'  no  man  has  a  right,  in  holding  up  an  au- 
be  civilly  sneered  at,  to  quote  from  him  on  the  strength  of  memory  alone-— 
Hy  where  that  memory  proves  to  be  rather  weak.  We  shall  therefore  let  Mn 
•peak  for  himself: 

e  undertaking  is  arduous  in  the  extreme,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  perilous  a 
us  admire  the  zeal  and  love  of  ancient  lore,  which  could  have  matured,  and 
into  execution,  a  project  so  vast,  so  expensive,  and  requiring  such  constant,^ 
Uiag,  and  (I  had  almost  said)  interminable  labor.   I  address  myself  to  the 
the  experienced,  and  the  liberal ;  not  to  those,  who,  previous  to  the  publication 
first  Number,  were  sharpening  their  critical  knives,  and  preparing  other  i»>. 
tits  of  literary  torture,  whereby  tney  might  inflict  a  severe  wound,  and  cause 
are  death  to  the  undertaking !   English  critics,  I  trust,  like  English  soldiers 
lors,  love  fairer  play  than  this.  Nor  can  such  attempts,  after  all,  damp  the 
»r  slacken  the  exertions  of  those,  to  whose  conduct  this  *  monumentum  ere- 
lus'  is  entrusted.    Let  us  tell  an  interesting  and  unsophisticated  tale, 
lew  Edition  of  the  Greek  Thesaurut  of  H,  StepJiens  the  younger  must  necessa^ 
anv  shape,  be  a  tremendous  undertaking;  especially  too,  when  one  thinks 
nultiplicif^  of  lexicographical  and  critical  knowledge  which  has  pervaded  the* 
1  world,  smce-the  first  appearance  of  that  wonderful  performance.    Only  to 
I  impulse,  or  ^encouragement  to  the  plan    only  to  bring  the  vessel  to  the 
edge,  as  it  were—required  spirit,  strength,  and  no  ordinary  assistance.   la 
circular  notes,  prospectuses,  &c.  announcing  the  nature  and  extent  of  it,  it 
»  proprietors  of  the  work  not  less  than  1,500/.    This  was  surely  bold  enough : 
letkn  hundred  subscribers  were  subscribed,  its  progress  would  be  uncertain,  and- 
\  autiSciently  decisive.   However,  the  plan  *  grew,'  and  the  subscribers  multi- 
and  the  names  of  not  fewer  than  fUne  hundred  and  eighty-five  [1086]  of  them 
the  covering  of  the  first  Number.  Such  a  number,  to  such  a  work,  is,  I  believe, 
t  a  precedent:  and  well  might  Lord  Grenville,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni« 
of  Oxford,  express  a  pleasurable  pride  in  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Dedica* 
the  new  Thesaurus  to  himself.   That  Nobleman's  letter  to  the  printer,  upon ' 
ftsion,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  does  equal  honor  to  his  head  and  heart. 
naes  the  gbry  of  the  design.  A 11  attempts  which  had  been  made  towards  a 
ition  of  Stephens'  Thesaurus,  in  Germany,  Russia,  France,  and  Denmark,  have 
y  been  rendered  abortive ;  but  the  materials  for  it,  collected  in  those  places, 
^n  almost  voluntarily,  as  well  as  absolutely,  poured  into  the  capacious  reser- 
A.  J.  Valpy. 

e  maimer,  in  which  this  new  edition  is  given  to  the  public,  need  not  be  speci- 
nentioned.  All  the  classical  world  are  aware  of  it;  but,  for  comeliness  and  pro- 
,  the  nicer  collector  will  betake  himself  to  the  large  paper.  In  the  smalfpa- 
e  text  looks  abundant  and  honest  to  excess.  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
to  strike  off  three  copies  upon  vellum,  at  SOO  guineas  each  copy;  but  the 
Dg  influence  of  that  recent  rash  and  ruthless  Act  of  Parliament,  respecting 
property,  which  gave  one  copy  of  the  best  kind  to  the  British  Museum^  <5b» 
micious  feature  in  the  Act)  diverted  his  intentions. 

9  vaamciea  yet  open  have  been  occasioned  by  lYve  decca's^  t>^  ^otu^  ^^  ^^^^ 
'den.    The  price  to  such  as  were  not  on  the  ori^nal  \\«t  Yi-aa  Yjwssv  ^'^2?va. 
wd  the  Editors  mean,  it  should  seenit  shortly  to  ia\«e  \t  a^AA*  *^  ^  vmpcm^ 
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He  sbould^  however,  have  known  that  a  love  of  truth  is  at  oooel 
br^test  ornament  of  a  pure  mind  and  an  honest  heart.-— That 
powers  both  of  learning  and  reasoning  are  not  to  be  perverted  to  i 
swer  petty  purposes,  or  to  gratify  private  feeling.    Dr.  B.  has 
much ;  but  may  still  be  ignorant  of  the  words,  and  insensible  to 
sentiments,  of  Sextns  Empiricus,  in  the  treatise  .ngainst  Loipcu^j 

alias  Reviewers:  SiT  yel;  rov  X^v,  Iv  r^  xphuv  ngy  iLXffiuav,  oiro  n;  nf 
yttu^  6piJLaatcuy  &c.  aXX'  4  hotpy^M  ouk  'cm  airigxiis  w^o^  ynoo-iy  ikijiAk 

Edit.  Fabric.  1718.  fol.  p.M. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  are  justified  in  bringing  Mr.  Dibdin »' 
fbrward  in  this  dispute  without  something  of  an  apology  to  him.  TU 
he  has  our  best  thanks  for  his  honest  opinion,  so  warmly  and  kindljf 
expressed,  we  should  be  hypocrites  not  to  avow,  and  if  he  want  oii| 
consolation  (of  which  it  may  be  doubtful)  we  shall  only  beg  leave  ti 
inform  him,  that  Reviewers  and  Authors  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  anti- 
pathy— something  like  what  Oppian  has  described  in  the  eternal  wir 
waged  among  lobsters,  lampreys,  &c.    "E^oxot  V  JcXXi^Xoiffiv  iuifm 

ijdiog  l^outriy — 'ilXX^Xou^  S*  oXfxoufriv  a/u.oijSaioio'i  ^ovoicriv. 

Here  we  rest  for  the  present.  We  may  prefix  to  our  future  inni" 
bers  such  remarks  as  we  may  deem  necessary  on  any  similar  attacks 
lilat  may  possibly,  we  will  not  say  probably,  be  made  hereafter,  lif 
the  present  case,  it  will  be  easily  acknowledged  that  we  are  Ab 
injured  party ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  nature,  to  pursue  a  foe  with  ds- 
liabed  resentment.  Life  is  too  short  to  be  employed  in  enmity,  N 
wasted  in  recrimination.  We  hope  we  have  not  transgressed  ika 
bounds  allowed  by  the  peculiarity  of  our  situation.  But  should  oor 
expressions  be  thought  by  any  one  of  our  readers  more  severe  this. 
the  subject  demanded, 

''  Let  our  disclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil 
Free  us  in  his  most  generous  thought ! '' 

A.J.V. 
P.  S.  Since  this  answer  was  dravm  to  a  close,  Mr.  Barker,  fedbg 
himself  penonally  attacked,  has,  like  ourselves,  published  a  replji 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  signed  with  his  own  name,  addressed  pff- 
sonally  to  Dr.  B.  Although  we  feel  as  keenly,  as  every  hoooT' 
able  mind  ought  to  do,  the  bitter  virulence  of  a  most  unprovo|^ 
and  wanton  attack  made  on  the  two  publications  in  whicn  we  an 
engaged,  yet  the  language  in  which  we  have  clothed  our  reply,  iril 
prove  that  we  are  not  so  struck  with  the  styl^  of  Dr.  B.  as  to  ^ 
to  imitate  its  beauties.  The  most  cursory  reader  will  not  fti 
to  perceive,  that  the  object,  which  we  have  endeavoured  U 
keep  in  view  is,  to  separate  the  cause  from  the  individual.  I 
would  have  given  us  infinite  pleasure  to  have  met  Dr.  B.  on  pubU 
giounds  alone.  But  as  he  has  occasionally  forgotten  what  was  du 
tcr  his  own  character,  it  is  possible  that  we  have  been  led  to  forget  i 
equally.  Our  apology,  if  any  be  requisite,  is,  that  we  have  enter^  A 
field  if  ri;  eujg  iififXP^  iXXst  ri/Mopoufuyo^ ;  as  one  more  sinned  against  tha 
sinning. 


fseaanaiend  mllpmhlk  Libraries^  in  pamcuUr,  to  suV^VxVte  \>«^Qt^  >^  QiVi^tv^Ti\Vs\k>i 
^,ODljr  B  MuHScieat  number  of  copies  \g»v«  btcY\  v^uVudi x» c\kN«c  ^^^A  w^mrxv^ 
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^'  Jam  nova  germanis  vestigia   torqueat  annus  ConsuUbu$J* 

Claudian.  Carm.  i.  6. 

HjKiNsius  conjectures  fastigia  for  two  reasons:  1.  That 
/astigia  and  vestigia  are  frequently  confounded  in  MSS. ;  2. 
That  fastigia  often  denotes  consulatus,  and  therefore  may  in 
the  passage  befpre  us  signify  comulatus  annus  or  tempus. 
To  this  conjecture  there  are  three  objections ;  that  MSS.  are 
consistent  in  reading  the  passage  as  it  stands;  that  iorquere 
fastigia  is  an  expression  of  very  rare  occurrence,  if  not  wholly 
destitute  of  examples  in  support  of  it ;  and  that  annus  torqueat 
novum  consulatus  annum  presents  ik>  satisfactory  meaning. 
Gesner  makes  the'  following  observation :  *'  Personam  facit' 
annm  ,  qui  ad  tropicum  Capricorni  cum  sole  delatus^  retro' 
flectere  vestigia,  hoc  enim  est  torquere,  incipiat :"  but  this  expli- 
cation renders  the  adjective  nova  null  and  void;  retro ftectere  vesr 
fig/a  nora  being  wholly  unintelligible.  It  is  also  inaccurate  in 
another  respect.  Torquere  vestigia  does  not  imply  to  turn  back^ 
merely  to  turn  aside ^  to  deviate  from  one's  original  course. 
Thus  Claud.  Carm.  xlix.  58.  '^  Qua  jusiere  mauus,  mobile  tor- 
quet  iter :"  in  allusion  to  a  river  turned  from  its  natural  direction, 
Virg^. -Slneid.  iii.  f)67.  "  ad  sonitum  vocis  vestigia  torsit:'* 
turned  quickly^  suddenly^  on  hearing  the  sound  (viz.  of  the  oars:).^ 
M'here  tiiere  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  noise  proceeded  from 
behind  him.  But  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  use  of 
torqueo  in  the  passage  before  us^  which  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  tlie  commentators.  Torqueo  in  its  simplest  sense  is 
applied  to  a  rotatory  motion;  hence  the  poets  have  transferred  it 
to  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  to  the  revolution 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  succession  of  day  and  night.  Tbtis  Claud. 
Carm.  i.  £67. 

'^  O  con^anguineis  felix  auctoribus  anne, 

Incipe  quadriGdum  Pboebi  torquere  laborem." 

XV,  153.  '^  jam  Solis  habenae 

Bis  senas  torquent  hyemes." 

xliv.  27.  '*  Namque  ubi  mille  vias  longinqua  retorserit  aestas."  ^ 

Virg.  -flSn,  v.  378.  ''  torquet  medios  nox  humida  cursus.*' , 


I  ^ 


*  See  an  obbcrvation  in  the  Eoglisb  notes  on  Virgil|  £d.  ft,   lu  £d«- 
Valp.1817. 
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« 

Vii^.  £a.ix.,06D*  ''  "-        cum  JupiterhoiriduiAiiiiri* 

Tor^uel  «i|ii(MiJ«in  hyemeiu/* 

Bttrmtiin  coiiifyares  Ovid.  Met.  i.  d7tt- 

^  flectunt  Testigia  tanctie 

Ad  delubra  Dee  :* 

to'which  ourexpresstoii.^o  bend  one's  iiepSf  is  parallel. 


M. 


Note  of  J.  Barnes. 

I  met  with  the  following  obsermtion  in  a  marginal  note  in  Uie 
hand-writing  of  ihe  fampua  Joshua  Barnes,  Aa  it  differs  in 
some  measure  from  the  account  given  by  Dumesnil  in  his  Syno- 
Qjmsy  1  have  tranacril^ed  it : 

*f  Habes  in  2do  Aiuial.  Tomo^  testimonio  Varronis,  ilia  a  Ro- 
ilianis  solila  dici  Templa,  quas  sumtuosissime  esatnt  extructa, 
adeo  nt  perpauca  invenirentur  iu  urbe  Templa,  cum  taoMB 
plurime  essent  Pus  dicatse  Mde^.  Baroniua,  Annal.  Tom.  v 
p.59.  -W^ 

Alexander  the  Great. 

Sir  William  Drummond  in  his  UEPt  TOT  ^OINIKOS,  vi^e 
Ap  Classical  Journal  vol.  l6.  p.  89  to  9.5,  doubts  if  Duhi  Kat^ 
nion  means  Alexander  the  Great. — 1  have  however  no  hesita-' 
tidB  in  declaring^  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  ia  not 
any  doubt  that  thia  is  the  term  by  which  the  conqueror  was 
itfnd  is  designated,  in  the  language  of  the  sons  of  Ismael ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  mistake  in  Sir  William's  term,  as  the  words 
in  the  Arabic  are  BH  el  Kamion,  which  literally  translated  signify,' 
the  father  of  two  horns,  in  allusion  to  his  power  in  the  East  a^ 
in  (be  West  (in  India  and  in  Egypt).  Note.  The  term  Aorn,  in  the^ 
East  aild  tn  Africa,  u  emblematical  of  power :  one  of  the  poetiCaT 
ritles  of  the  King  of  Housa  is,  **  Ea  b&  Kdm  el  Harsh  /'  i.  <.' 
O  thou  father  of  the  horu  of  the  Rhinoceros !  I  have  beard 
this  title  also  applied  to  the  strength  and  power  of  the  Empe- . 
ror  of  Mcurocco. 

The  Egyptian  Cubit. 

Sir.W.  Drummoud,  in  his  learned  dissertation  on  the  aciencfy 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  discusses  the  various  opinioBft 
of- the  learned  respecting  the  exact  length  of  the  Egyptiao 
Cubit."  Sir  ~W,  in  that  dissertation,  which  is  inserted  Tii  the 
CSaaaical  Journal  vol.  16.  p.  ^70,  says  the  Egyptian  Cubit  called 

^  df^,^  iar  eitimated  by  Bishop  Cumberland  Jt  Sf^  EticEJSsli 
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iiicfaefi ;  hy  Preret  ^m^^-FifmiA  bcbet ;  by  DtAntiNi  iiit;19 

Freoch  inches  and -eight  or  nine  lines  ;^tiiit  ill  these  calculations 
are  erroneous;  for  having  nenitled  upwards^ of  sixteen  years  Hi' 
Africa  as  a  merchant,  and  in  countries  where  they  use  no  other 
measure  but  the  Egyptian  Cubit,  1  can  confidently  assert  from 
my  own  knovyied^  and  experience  that  the  Egyptian  Cubit  is 
exactly  W|  inchesETngtisli  ineasure,  and  that  7  of  these  Cubits' 
niak^  one  English  vard. 

J.  G.  JACKSON. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  UBRAR Y 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GOTTINGEN. 

SiVCB  books  have  been  collected,  a  library  has  perhaps  De?er 
existed  more  useful  in  spreading  knowledge  and  science  than  that ' 
of  Gottingen.     All  those,  who  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  it,  will  coincide  in  this  opinion.    The  great  utility, 
by  which  that  establishment  is  distinguished,  arises, 

1.  From  the  complete  store  of  books,'  which  is  to  be  found  there, 
for  every  branch  of  scienc^  atid  literature.  . 

2.  From  the  liberality,  with  which  the  use  of  those  books  is 
adlowed  to  every  one  who  desires  it; 

3.  From  the  arrangement  and  method,  by  which  it  is  managed* 
The  University  bemg  considered  as  a  place  where  science  is  to 

be  pursued  ana  cultivated,  the  library  serves  as  a  store-house, 
from  whence  the  materials  and  instruments  for  that  pursuit  are  to- 
be  obtained.     It  is  not  considered  as  a  repository,  wliere  literary 
treasures  and  curiosities  are  amassed,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of 
preservation ;  but  it  is  a  magazine,  the  copious  ana  valuable  con- 
tents of  which  are  designed  to  be  employed  in  the  useful j^ork  of' 
facilitating instru(;tion,  and  extending  knowledge.     With  this  view,* 
every  department  is  supplied  with  all  those  books  which  relate  to 
the  different  subjects,  wliich  it  embraces:  «nd  so  fully  and  com- 
pletely is  it  furnisbetl,  that  I  believe  it  will  hardly  cvt-r  liappen, 
that  a  man  should  enquire  for  any  publication,  in  any  branch  of' 
science  or  literature,  without  liniting  it,  proviiled  it  has  any  claim 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  number.     Mere  trash  would  natuisiily  b.e 
excluded  from  the  shelves ;  but  if  it  had  any  bearing  on  tlie  ^u^iject,, 
it  'ifOuld  not  be  mis»irg.     Neither  lime,  nor  language  maizes  a'  ^ 
diflSereiice:  every  work   is  C(»llected  in  its  department;  an  i  to  the*  ' 
learned  it  is  an  advantage  not  to   be  estimated,  thas  to  navette'' 
meafts  of  coosultiog  whatever  author  they  may  want,  in  tiieir  variona"' 
studies  and  researches,    li  is  a  rule  «ith  the  Library,  ibalH^Ttry* 
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deficiency  is  to  be  filled  up,  as  soon  as  it  is  percafved  :  and  whcB 
any  nug^eatioii  of  that  kind  is  made,  or  any  new  publication  men- 
tioned, no  time  is  lost  in  addinj^  it  to  the  stock.  The  books  are 
not  heaped  together  at  random,  but  the  Library  being  scientifically 
distributed,  an  eye  b  kept  over  every  division  and  subdivision,, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  no  blank  is  suffered  to  exist  in  any.  This 
is  attained  by  the  attention  and  diligence  of  the  librarians^  as  well 
as  by  their  comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  literary  bis- 
tory,  ill  all  its  branches;  and  by  the  uninterrupted  and  liberal  aid 
of  governnienty  in  supplying  the  necessary  funds.  It  mast  be 
added,  that  the  Library  being  as  it  were  surrounded  by  so  many 
men  of  learning  and  science,  as  the  professors  are,  who  constitute 
the  University,  receives  from  them  an  animation,  which  in  no  other 
situation  it  could  possibly  enjoy.  The  sciences  are  in  the  Univer- 
sity divided  into  tour  de})artmeut8,  commonly  called  Faeultiet,  viz. 
Theology,  Juiisprudence,  Medicine,  Philosophy.  Each  depart- 
meut  has  its  subdivision ;  for  instance,  in  Theology  we  have,  tiie 
doctrinal  branch,  or  what  is  denominated  Dogmatics ;  the  moral 
branch,  or  the  CJiristian  religion  considered  in  its  moral  insti- 
tutions ;  ecclesiastical  history  ;  interpretation  or  exposition  of  the. 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  in  Juritprtidence,  the  law  of  Nature  and- 
of  Nations,  the  Roman  law,  Canon  law,  criminal  jurisprudence, 
German  law,  feudal  law,  practical  jurisprudence;  in  Medieiut, 
Auatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica,  Pathology,  Nosology,- 
Therapy,  Surgery,  Midwifery  ;  in  Philosophy,  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  Natural  Philo*; 
sophy.  Chemistry,  Botany^  History  in  all  its  branches.  Statistics, 
Folitical  Economy,  Languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  oriental 
as  well  as  occidental.  1  have  not  pretended  to  be  minute  and- 
accurate  in  specifying  the  various  ramifications  of  science  taught 
at  Gottingen;  but  eveu  those,  uhicli  1  have  named,  will  show 
what  a  library,  that  is  to  supply  all  with  the  books  belonging  to 
them,  must  contain.  Supposing  then  at  every  divisicm  that  has 
been  named,  a  regular  professor,  who  considers  it  among  his  duties 
to  attend  to  the  literary  progress  of  his  science,  and  to  see  that  the 
general  store-house  is  furnished  \iith  every  article  that  concerns 
bim,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  different  departments  will  hav^ 
their  literature  complete,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  blank  of 
consequence  should  any  where  be  left.  The  number  of  professors 
amounts  to  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  and  if  each  of  these  men 
performs  his  duly,  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived,  how  the  literary . 
establishments  must  he  advanced  and  benefited. 

,  But  the  professor  nominated  to  any  particular  subject  has  not 
the  mono|M)iy  of  it:  it  is  Hkewise  free  to  others,  who  by  means  of. 
an  academical  degree,  have  the  privilege  of  lecturing,  to  teacb  the: 
same  branches  as  the  professor,  who  is  appointed  to  the  chair^  and . 
h^scbbdenomination  from  it*  .  Hence  a  competition  arises,  and  ail. 
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emulation  to  excel  in  the  discbai^  of  the  delegated  duties,  whicli 
precludes  neglect,  or  the  possibility  of  converting  such  a  situation 
into  a  sinecure.  Certain  exertions  are,  therefore,  indispensable, 
which  are  connected  with  application  and  study  ;  and  these  render 
an  extensive  use  of  books  necessary.  But  it  is  not  merely  from 
that  quarter  that  an  incitement  is  given  to  the  learned  men  of  that 
plsu^.  Their  general  reputation  as  men,  eminent  in  their  respect 
live  sQiences,  and  the  ambition  of  being  distinguished  as  authors, 
of  establishing  a  name  by  their  writings,  and  deserving  well  of  the 
cause  of  learning,  are  powerful  motives  in  stimulatiug  industry, 
and  subduing  indolence.  These  men,  with  their  active  habits  of 
application,  have  a  watchful  eye  over  their  line  of  science :  nothing 
e8ca|)es  them  connected  with  it.  If  a  book  should  be  found  to  be 
wanting  in  the  stores  of  the  public  library,  or  if  a  new  publioatioii 
should  have  made  its  appearance,  the  professor,  to  whose  depart- 
ment it  belongs,  gives  notice  of  the  deficiency  to  the  librarians 
who  procure  it  without  delay.  Thus  science  is  never  left  in  want  of 
ilfi  proper  nourishment.  Those  intimations,  though  they  most  com- 
monly proceed  from  the  professors,  are  not  exclusively  confined  to 
them  ;  but  would  be  equally  attended  to  by  the  librarians;  though 
coming  from  other  quarters.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  rule  that  a  pro- 
fessor must  never  be  left  in  want  of  any  book  required  in  his 
department.  Hence  arises  the  most  complete  supply  of  books  in 
every  branch  of  scieuce. 

It  was  by  singular  good  fortune,  that  the  University,  and  the 
Library^  have  from  their  first  foundation  enjoyed  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  Ministers,  who  made  the  best  and  most  judicious  use  of 
the  noble  and  liberal  disposition  of  their  Sovereigns^  in  behalf  of 
those  establishments.  The  university  was  founded  in  the. year 
1734,  by  George  the  Second,  who  had  at  that  time,  for  his  prime 
minister,  in  his  German  dominionsy  the  illustrious  Munchhansen, 
Mfhose  name  the  country  at  this  day  remembers  with  admiration. 
|Ie  was  a  man,  who  to  a  comprehensive  and  enlightened  mind  unit- 
ed the  most  ardent  zeal  and  most  disinterested  devotion  for  .the 
service  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  wel&re  of  his  country*  Whatever 
be  undertook  was  carried  on  with  so  much  intelligence,  perseve* 
rauce,  and  vigor,  that  success  was  certain.  He  was  favored  in  his 
undertakings  by  two  sovereigns,  whom  he  had  the  honor  to  serve^ 
George  II.,  and  his  late  Majesty,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  liberality^ 
and  that  dis|>osition,  which  entitles  a  Prince  to  the  ap|»eUation  of 
the  father  of  his  country.  So  supported,  Muncbhausen  instituted 
the  university,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  library.  Uuder  bis 
auspices,    they  grew  and  florished :  and  when  he  died,  in   the 

J  ear  1770,  his  successors  trod  in  his  stepa ;  and  the  works  began 
y  him  were  never  retarded  in  their  progressive  impro^meiit. 
The  same  Sovereign  lent  his  coonteoance  tu  those,  nnder  whose 
protection  Munchbausen  bad  been  enabtrd  to  render  bis  scrvicea 
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lb  bii  cotintry  lo  meritorieiis :  ind  to  fio  qntrter  wif  that  lieaeficiifl 
ittfluetice  taott  strongly  ff H,  than  in  those  literarjf  imtitotions;  of 
^hich  we  are  speaking.  It  is  necessary  only  to  look  at  Oottingen 
ti»  judge,  whether  his  ]at«  Majesty  ni-as  justly  called  a  patron  of 
leahiing  and  science. 

"  The  noble  and  liberal  disposition  of  the  Sovereigns,  their,  and 
the  ability  and  va\  of  their  ministers,  are  the  principal  cauaes  to 
which  the  Unitersity  and  Libnlry  at  Gottfngen  owe  their  present 
Matted  condition.  But  what  rendered  these  qualities  so  eflideart 
for  the  advancement  of  those  establishments,  was  the  steadiness 
and  perseverance  with  which  the  attention  to  them  was  continued. 
Tt>  this  principally,  and  not  to  any  extraordinary  efibrts  made  at 
my  particular  time,  their  rise  and  perfection  are  to  be  aacribed. 
For  the  library  there  were  from  the  beginning  certain  funds 
ifppointed  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  In  pre> 
•auring  in  a  {Proper  state  those  already  collected.  By  the  eonatant, 
linintemipted,  and  jildicious  application  of  these  funds,  through 
s  series  of  years,  that  valuable  stote  of  learned  and  literary  woras 
ilas  been  brought  together,  which  now  commands  the  respect  alid 
admuration  of  all'  that  lire  capable  of  appreciating  its  merits; 
When  the  Hanoverian  dominions  were  seieed  by  the  French,  and 
t|ftetwards  incorporated  with  the  kini!;dom  of  Westphalia,  uitdcr 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  a  particular  good  fortune  attended  Oottingen, 
its  University,  and  the  Library.  Napoleon  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
taken  that  celebrated  seat  of  learning  under  his  protection*;  and 
ffMme,  in  iMitatioil  ^i  his  brother,  and,  like  him,  aware  how 
ttrtieh  honor  and  glory  may  accrue  even  to  an  usurper  by  the  sup^ 

K»rt  of  learning  and  science,  with  a  liberal  hand  extended  inii 
v6r  and  bounty  to  tbe  establishments  at  Gottingen.- 
;  We  must,  ai^cording  to-  Onr'puipose,  confine  ourselves  t<^  the 
tibrary,  without  adverting'  to  the  other  institutions  of  the  Utfiv^- 
iktj^  which  were  equally  benefited  by  Jerdine's  patronape.  Re 
emrged  the  bhilding '  which  containa  the  library,  by  uniting  with 
it  the  adjoining  cburcfb,  and  forming  from  that  nn  uppt^  room  ^ 
hrge  and  well-proportioned  dhnensions.  He  fixed  the  annwd 
filM  for  f l:e  purchase  of  books  at  14,000  franco,  a  larger  silm 
than  the  Library  had  beferr  rec'eived;  He  also  added  to  it »  great 
Hlkmber  of  books  and  manuscripts,  from  the  libraries  of  Wolfen^ 
bbttel  and  Helmstadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  whic4^,  like 
tianover,  uas  incorporated  with  his  kingdom.  For  it  wan  htslni* 
tetition  to  make  (jottingen  exclusively  the  seat  of  leaniing  and 
iMcieiice  in  his. dcvmin ions.  Bu^  they  were  sent  bnck  to  tli«'ir  lawfbl 
bWner,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  as  soon  as  tb«*  present  giivrrNtifent 
bf  Hanover  VI  as 'reinstated.     After  the  ov^rthrDU   of   life  Frenc^h 

Kwer,  and  the  di>soluti6n6f  the  Wfiiiphalhinmonaii-h\,  CfOitirg^ 
la-TesToredf  t\it1r1iier^sr  of  the  Hanoverian  states,  tu  itsandtetft 
luid  laiirfljl  Sovei^^. '  llionglf  the  winr|khr  bad  -not  oiiljr' shown 


fiFHrbe^nnc^lHit  ftvorto  the  UaivenUu^  yetit  bailedy  as  a  oest 
trappy  event,  that.restoratioD.  |t  fouaff  itself  agun  under  ti^ 
patemal  government,  by  which  it  had  been. reared  and  fo8teceid« 
iHid.  ekvated  to  reputation  and  fame.  T^h^re  waa^  indeed,  a  melan- 
choly deduction  from  the  joy  that  was  felt|  in  the.  lamiented  innesa 
of  4ts  revered  Sovereign.  But  even  tbi»  severe  grief  was  mitigated 
b^.  the  miasion  of  the  Vicegerent,  a  Prince,  who  united  the  same 
tMoevoient  and  kind  dispositiun  towarda  bis  M^j^ty's  permaa 
(tominions  in  general,  with  thjsit  particular  solicitude  for  Gottingeii^ 
jpiy. which  hLi  Majesty  had  always  beea  distingubhed.  iThe  spirit 
^  •  the  Priitce  waa  manifested  in  the  acts  of  bia  government* 
That  magnanimous  generosity,  ..which  belongs  to  his  Royal  High- 
■eas,  was  experienced  by  the  University.  The  annual  fund  for 
.the  Library  was  settled  at  four  thousand  rix.-c|o]lars,  a  sum  equal 
in  amount  to  the  14,000  francs  before  m^ntionedj^  and  answering 
to. about  600  pounds  sterlings  Besides  this,  it  was  intimated  tiiat 
the  Prince  Regent's  bounty  would  provide  for  the  deficiencies^ 
ivfaich  had  occurred  in  the  branch  of  English  literature,  during  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Fr^cbiL  at  that  period  when  aU 
communication  between  England  and  (Germany  was  interrupted* 
There  was  a  great  arrear  of  EngUsfi  works,  which  could  not  well 
have  been  made  good  by  the  ordinary  resources :  but  the  Prince 
Regent mrlieved  this  embarrassment  by  affording,extraordjnary  aid« 
That  fund  of  4000  rix-dollars  ia  solely  destined  for. the  purchase  of 
books.  Some  tjrifling  eiLpenaes,  such  as  for  dusting  the  books,  and 
cleaning  the  rooms,  are  not  worthy  to  he  noticed.  Fpr  the  salainiis 
of  the  librariana .  and  attendants,  ,aiid  t|ie  w;iges  of  the  lervaotfff 
there  are  separate  provisions.  *    .. 

But  in  addition  to  the  advantages  befona  enumeratedt  that  of 
i>eing»  tor  a  great  number  of ,  yfiars, ,  under  jtbe  direction  and 
management  of  such  a  Jibrariain  as  HETlf  E»  ia  particularly  to  be 
considered.  This,  eatraordinary  m^,;  wbos^Q  nio^t  ihtere^tiug  fife 
has  been  publbhed  in  the  Classjical  Jbuimal,  quDf9  to  QotUngen  hp 
the  year  176S ;  and«  among  bia  other  appoiutmcxits,  was  th^tt  of  Sr^ 
libraMau.  .  He  was  the  fittest  inatrumeut,  that  liI^nchhaus,en  cpuUi 
kave  found.  By  the  co-operation  of  tliese  two  meii  the  Ifit^t^fy 
was  fornied  and  mouUled  to  that;shape»  in  whi|?b  succeeding  y^s 
JMve  seen  it  with-  so  much  a<)l vantage.,.,  Heyn^  was,  before  he  oan^ 
to  Gotttiif^en,  lamiliar  with  the  aaecbanism  qf  a  library,  hayiQg 
been  em|doyed  in  subordinate  aituHtipns  in  the  library  at  Dresden. 
Bot  wlien  he  found  himseUplaced  at  the  head  of  si^h  an  e^itablifil- 
ment,  and  supported  and  encouraged,  by  an  enlightened  and  zeal- 
<oiia  minister,  his  mind  expanded,  and  displayed  all  tb^'Se  singuliqr 
qvalificatiobs,  by  which  he  haA  been  sigiializ«*d  above  all  men. jo 
oiailar  situations.  A  coiupreLeosive  view  of  literature,  a  spirit. oif 
order  and  arrangemenr,  a  tacilftty  inclasaing  and  diMiibutiog*  fMi 
liplaess  in  e^ml^mm  ^WU  Ibe  aorvey  of'  the  whoW  )W  «ail9t  m^Ht 
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rate  and  minute  attention  to  details,  an  indefatigable  activity,  tb^ 
most  ardent  2ea1,  and  the  most  unraryinv  perseverance,  wertr 
qualities  united  in  Heyne,  to  a  degree  in  which  they  have  perhaps 
rarely  been  possessed  by  another  individual.  This  eminent  mair 
lived  till  the  year  1812;  he  had  consequently  been  at  Oottingeir 
for  nearly  half  a  century :  and  during  this  long  period,  the  library 
bad  enjoyed  his  unremitting  care  and  attention.  What  circum- 
stance could  have  been  more  conducive  to  its  prosperity  and 
grandeur? 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  library,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  number  of  volumes,  which  it  is 
supposed  to  contain.  This  is  certainly  not  overrated,  in  my 
opinion,  when  it  is  stated  at  two  hundred  thousand.  There  ar^ 
not  many  literary  curiosities,  such  as  manuscripts  and  old  prints, 
among  them :  but  the  whole  bearing  of  tlie  collection  is  towards 
utility;  The  department  of  history  is  particularly  rich.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  when  Heyne  came  to  Gottingen  the  number  of 
volumes  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  ;  durino  his  adminis* 
tration  it  was  raised  to  the  vast  amount  before  stated.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  Library,  the  departments  of  History,  Natural^ 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Classics,  were  regarded  with' 
partiality,  and  received  perhaps  originally  a  greater  share  of  at- 
tention than  the  rest.  They  continued  to  increase  and  prosper 
under  Heyne :  but  he  carried  his  enlarged  view  over  the  whole; 
and  was  solicitous  that  no  branch  should  want  any  thing,  whiefi 
had  merit  or  value,  or  could  be  considered  as  connected  with  the* 
interests  of  science.  Trifling  and  unmeaning  productions  were; 
of  course,  not  noticed.  To  that  view  he  steadily  adhered,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  library,  which,  indeed,  may  be  called 
a  complete  and  well-regulated  store-house  of  human  knowledge, 
Biich  perhaps  as  no  where  else  is  to  be  found. 

We  proceed  next  to  speak  of  the  use  that  is  made  of  this  library'.;. 
Every  person,  who  is  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  or  any  persoii 
who  has  occasion  to  refer  to  a  book,  has  free  access  to  the  liiMf^ry. 
And  by  free  access,  in  this  instance,  is  not  only  meant,  that  admit- 
tance is  granted  to  the  building  of  the  Library,  and  permission  given 
of  looking  at  books  there,  under  the  eye  of  the  librarian ;  but  the^ 
books  may  be  taken  home,  or  sent  for,  and  kept,  for  the  use  of  the 
individual,  in  his  private  dwelling.  What  an  extraordinary  advas* 
tage  this  is  to  a  student,  or  man  of  letters,  to  have  the  books,  ib 
the  perusal  or  consideration  of  which  he  is  engaged,  or  which  b^ 
wants  to  consult  in  his  studies,  immediately  about  him  in  his 
chamber,  those  will  acknowledge  who  have  experienced  tbe  iiH 
-convenience  of  going  to  a  public  library  at  certain  fixed  honra^ 
and  turning  over  thar  pages  in  a  common  reading-room.  The 
professors,  in  the  first  place,  have  the  right  of  sending  for  any 
Moks  they  want  from  the  Library.    Next  to  them,  those  who  have 
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It.dcictor^t  degree  in  the  uDiyersitj,  and  persons  of  consideration  in 
tbetown,  who  from  their  situation  and. respectability  are  snfficieBtly 
^sponsible.  Then  the  young  men  or  students.  For  these  it  is 
necessary,  that  a  professor  should  be  answerable.  The  mode  of 
obtaining  books  is  this.  The  title  of  the  book  is  written  on  a  piece 
of  paper ;  and  the  name  of  the  person,  who  sencls  for  it,  is  signed 
under  it,  together  with  the  date.  This  is  sufficient  for  those  per- 
sons who  are  entitled  to  have  books  on  their  own  responsibility. 
The  youn^  men  roust  obtain  the  signature  of  one  of  the  professors 
in  addition  to  their  own.  For  this  purpose  they  apply  to  any  one, 
whose  lectures  they  attend,  or  with  whom  they  are  otherwise 
acQuaioted.  It  is  not  understood,  that  the  professor  should  in 
nalily  be  responsible  for  a  book,  which  is  thus  lent  from  the 
tibrary,  under  the  guarantee  of  his  name,  to  any  young  man,  and 
should  be  compelled  to  make  good  the  damage,  if  a  book  were 
iiyured,  lost,  or  purloined.  This,  would  be  a  hardship  on  the  pro- 
fessors :  but  their  signature  has  the  effect  of  verifying  to  the  libra- 
lians,  that  the  person  applying  is  known  as  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity, or  is  considered  by  the  professor,  who  has  signed  his  paper, 
•ft-reapectable,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Library.  More, 
I  presume,  is  not  meant ;  though  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  the 
advantage,  that  the  student,  who  has  borrowed  a  book,  will,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  professor,  who  has  recommended  him, 
be  careful  of  it.  A  notoriously  bad  character,  though  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  students,  may,  in  this  manner,  be  prevented  from  obtaining 
books ;  as  it  would  be  in  the  option  of  the  professors,  if  they 
wished  to  discountenance  him,  to  refuse  their  signature.  The' 
papers,  s^ot  to  the  library  as  vouchers  for  books,  which'  we  will 
henceforth  call  tickets,  or  library- tickets,  are  generally,  and  by  the 
librarians  required  to  be,  eighth  parts  of  a  long  sheet,  or  octavo 
leaves.  The  number  of  books,  which  each  person  may  send  for  to 
Jbis  own  apartments,  is  unlimited ;  I  have  known  50ot  100  vols,  in- 
the  possession  of  an  individual.  And  when  the  number  of  persona 
is  considered  that  make  use  of  the  Library,  and  I  believe  there  is 
scarcely  ever  a  student  who  does  not,  the  amount  of  volumes  in 
constant  curculation  must  be  presumed  to  be  very  great.  There 
are  now  above  1200  students  at  the  University,  and  if  we  includel 
the  professors,  and  other  privileged  persons,  we  may  estimate  thei 
jreading  public,  supplied  by  the  library,  at  1300.  If  we  were  to 
allow,  on  an  average,  to  each  5  vols.,  this  would  bring  about  7000 
volumes  into  circulation:  but  the  average  is  probably  greater. 
Sach  is  the  liberality,  with  which  this  establishment  is  conducted, 
that  there  would  even  be  no  difficulty  for  any  literary  persons, 
residing  at  a  distance  from  Gottingen,  to  obtain  books  from  the 
library,  if  the  applicants  were  respectable  in  character,  and  under* 
stood  to  require  the  books  for  any  learned  or  scientific  purpose. 
This  iodolgence,  however,  to  straD|;er9r  musMaturallj  be  Unuted} 
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jkiroMld  otberwite  tioterfera  witii  the  iolevisti  of  tbMi0»  wiip  lite  m 
iJie  boMMB  of  the  Uoivcrait j»  and  to  whoa  the  pftMiwl-  owe 
aid  aUention  are  due.  It  is,  ciifty,  to  be  comwifed  that  friiiii  ^ififik 
ao  active  and  coDstaDt  use  is  made  of  the  library,  the  waste,  t^  wiair 
mid  teai^  must  be  considemhlf  •  But  this  due»  soL^Aler  into  the 
ooutempbtioD  of  goveroBientt  so  as  to  divert  iUp  views  from,  real 
and  extensive  useftiheM. .  Whatever  dama(|e  or  kias  may  ariiiSiif 
mnde  rood,  and  the  courae  of  liberal  commuuicatiim  iaiievcir 
interrupted*  I  mutt,  however,  observe  tlipl  the  \mA*  areaot-.Ap 
Uttch  injured,  as  might  be  expected:  it  woul4  be.  eoroMMM 
to  coiiipare  the  uaage  which  they  receive,  to  tlie  treataent  wMtfh 
the  circuhitiog  lihranea  in  England  coniqionly  experience.  A  tone 
of  decorum  |»ievaila  in  presarviog  from  injury  as  much  as  poaaiUe 
whatever  belongs  ti»  the  public  library.  ThefU.aUo  very  ia|d|]r 
occur.     We  wiU  puraoe  these  details  a  Ultle  farther. 

The  practice  now  followed  ia»  that  whoever  wauta  ^ny  booker 
{looks,  givev  notice  to  the  library,  a  diiy  or  two  befuDe,  wliat  booka 
arc  jaleiided  to  be  aent  for.  Tlie  Ubrariana  then,  at  their  LeiawM^ 
take  them  from  the  shehea,  and  coiivey  tl^em  into  a  particobr 
•Dom,  from  whence  they  are  subaequenlly  delivered  oiil,  wbe»tlie 
tickets,  referring  t4i  them,  are  fNreaented.  That  saom  we  autf 
fdenominate  tlie  Secretary  a  ro«ini.  Formerly  they  ^ttjit  ddimaid 
oat  in  saioomt  or  galkries^of  the  Library  itself,  aii4  the  Searelaiy 
hid  a  large  table,  on  which  he  kept  his  portfolips  aod  .mcooraA: 
^uma,  at  one  end  of  the  saloon.  Those  then  tluit  fetched  the 
books,  servantj%  or  others,  carried  them  away  as  the  UhcaMm 
llandcd  them  from  the  bbelves :  and  they  were  given  at.  the  tunolbe 
ticket*  were  presented,  without  any  previous  notice  seat. to  the 
library. 

But,  a  few  yeara  ago,,  two  young  men,  brothera,  aud  studeataaf 
the  university,  conceived  the  project  of  robbin«c  the  library,  by.-lho 
opportunity  which  they  perceived  waa,  under  that  arrangemenl^ 
eaaily  aftorded.  .1  hey  went  together  to  tiie  librury,  and  while  the 
c^e  pres»euted  his  tiiketa  ik^r  I'tioks,  and  accomptinied  tite  Ubraiiatt 
to  the  ahelves  w here  they- were  placed,  the  other  lt»iieitd  iu  aaotheffi 
part  of  the  library,  i^nd  m>t  beiug  aeeii,  took  away  audi  booha 
ae  he  tho«i|(lit  pn»per.  The>  quitted  the  Library  botli  charged  wMi 
bookb,  iinj>u8|)ecttd  by  ilie  libmri^ua  oi  attendanta.  1  hey  carried  , 
OB  thia  (Tactice  for  t(oroe  time ;  aiMl,  tliou|>h  U'oka  were  missiagt 
yet  It  «»tcurred  ti»  n«»  one,  to  fix  the  charge  oi  lia>iug  purloiuM 
tbcni  <  n  tlHre  >outi^  men,  or  otiiera ;  -iKe  librarii  na  c<  aid  mft 
atiBount  for  the  deficit  ncy.  The  ilteft  miffht  perhaps  hd%e  boea 
coatiBiied,  had  it  not  been  tccidentaUv  found  out.  IIn  pm  foMlt 
fipairttm  iikd,  f|*oui  their  BUii.ie8a  in  p^irtieuiar  iii8ti«uces,  acquired 
aliiste  <<'r  ate'<iliit^  in  maMural;  ^ud  beunn  to  exeniae  il  in  aftr 
p|yopriatH>^  to  theuiS^ivca,  hat»,  uitbreiiiiS,  and  other  articiea,  wiica 
th^  met  theig.JBJtnajiiad^ntt  ia.the  le^re^ropme*     Oft  oaaxlt 
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HMse  QCfttsiMi  'tbfa'  phmdefer  wat  detected^  tad  whm  hm  >din^ 
i«g  wa»  fteircked,  by  order  of  Hie  magisMtes*  an  acci»«krtio»4if 
biotf  was  found,  chiefly  ciHiasting  of  auch  aa  l>eionged  to  the  1^ 
bfarf. 

*   Tbey  had  collected  a  pretty  atore  of  learnmg.  in  thia  eaay 
«iaiiner«     When  aacb  an  example  had  once  been  aet,  it  ;waa  ne*- 
tneaaary  to  adopt  mcana  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  similar  acts. 
it  oocarred  immediHletj,  that  the  books  must  not  be  given  out  iti 
the  usual  manner,  or  it  would  be  indispensable  either  to  place 
MMHKtla  ink  every  comer  of  the  library,  or  to  examine  all  these 
that  "went  out  with  hooka.     Neither  of  these  modes  appeared  eligl- 
Ma ;  and  it  waa^  therefoirea  determined,  that  no  perst»n  shoiui 
carry  a  book  out  af  the  library  itaelf :  hut  that  the  books  do^ 
IMnded  should  be  conveyed  by  the  servants  of  tlie  librarians  to^a 
particular  room,  out  of  which  tbey  were  to  be  delivered  to  the 
)Mihlic.     Aa  tlie  iutermediafe  process  of  depositiner  the  books  in 
the  Secretary 'a  Mom  required  a  certain  allowance  of  time,  no  other 
tiKpadieat  %vaa  feusd.  hut  that  of -imposing  on  those,  who  wished 
t»  borrow  books,  the  task  of  sending  pn* vious  notice  of  what  they 
desired.    In  ttoia  there  was  aome  Kttle  inconvenience,  eapecially 
10 -those  who  had   been  accuatomed  to   the  old   and    ahorter 
tnethod:  but  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  some  regulation  of  that 
Und  was  iiidi8pensabte.     For  every  work  a  divtioct  ticket  must  be 
preaented.   but  not  for  every  volume.     If  it  weie  to  consist  of 
twenty  or  more  volumes,  one  ticket  ia  sufficient.     When  the  ticket 
IS:  delivered,  and  found  correct,  as  to  it»  signal  ures.  the  hbrarian  in 
attendance  marks  upon  it.  in  pencil,  the  number  of  volumes  which 
ave  df^manded.  of  the  book,  if  there  are  more  ihMO  one  In^longing 
to  the  work  ;  and  besides  this,  the  siae.  Svo.  4to.  fol. ;  which  pendi* 
nark  is  a  sort  of  counter-signature,  and  renders  .the  ticket  effi- 
oient :  the  book  is  accordingly  banded  to  the  bearer.     The  tickets 
aO  received  are  thrown  into  a  box :  from  whence  they  ace  snbse- 
^cently  taken  by  the  secretary,  entered  into  what  is  called  the 
Monthly   book,    and  distributed  in  different  portfolios.      These 
portfolios  are  assigned  to  the  several  proiessors'.  names,  ^so  that 
aach  professor  has  his  portfolio,  in  which  the  tickets  which  he 
aubscribes  for  the  students,  as  well  as  his  own.  are  deposited.    The 
fcketi  of  those  who  receive  books  on  tlieir  own  name,  without  a 
a|giniiurt>  of  a  pn>fe8«><»r,  arc  kept  separatt-ly.     In  the  same  hours  ia 
#hi<'h  bo<»kH  arej^iveii  out^  tbo&e.  which  are  refiirned.  arereceived. 
As  there  must  be  a  time  hxetl,  how  long  a  book  may  be  kept,  the 
Bomiiial  period  is  a  fortuiglii :  but  it  is  not  expectrd  that  it  should 
bereiinued   m  that  space.     I  he  rule,  however.  a<»  laid  down  in- 
yf^ib  the  libi»rian  wiili  the  right  to  demand  any  boi»k  biiik.  if  it 
ahhiii-i  be  wanted;  or  if  n  ore  |misi  n^  should  be  ]n  conipeution  tor' 
ft;    it   enables  him  n«yi  to  suffer  the  iirst  applicant   to  enfirross.it 
alone.    Such  cases,  however,  do  not  very  frequently  occur ;  ami 
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10  the  ordinary  course  the  books  may  be  kept  for  fix  montbt^ 
tboDgh  it  is  presumed,  that  no  person  will  be  either  so  uojreasoi^- 
attle,  or  neghgent,  as  not  to  return  them  as  soon  as  bis  object;  hat 
ceased.  But  every  six  months,  that  is,  at  the  periods  of  Easter  .and 
Michaelmas,  all  the  books,  that  have  been  lent  out,  must  absolutely 
be  returned.  At  these  times  the  librarians  review  the  whole 
stock,  and  the  library  is  for  several  days  shut,  during  which  bo 
book  is  given  out.  When  this  muster  is  over,  the  books  mja^'.be 
received  again,  by  fresh  tickets.  A  person  may  therefore  have  tb^ 
use  of  any  books  for  almost  an  unlimited  space  of  time,  submitting 
to  those  regidations.  Books  may  also  be  consulted  in  the  iibi;aiy 
itself:  there  are  convenient  tables  disposed  in  the  different. salqom 
or  galleries.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  person  wants  oidy.  te 
refer  to  a  book,  but  has  no  occasion  to  read  much  in  it ;  or  that 
he  wants  to  compare  several  books  together,  or  that  the  book  is.iif 
snch  a  nature  that  it  is  not  commonly  lent  out :  for  there  are  booki 
of  this  description,  which,  being  either  rare,  or  very  expensive,  are 
not  promiscuously  lent  out.  In  such  a  case  they  may  be  used  ia 
the  library  itself.  The  hours  when  the  library  is  open,  for  aH 
those  purposes,  are,  in  summer,  on  Wednesdays  and  SaturdaySt 
from  two  in  the  afternoon  to  five ;  in  winter,  on  the  same  days« 
from  two  to  four:  on  the  other  four  days,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, from  one  to  two.  In  those  hours  every  person  is  admitted  tfi 
the  library. 

I  lastii^  come  to  speak  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  thelibrary^ 
and  the  method  pursued  in  its  management.  On  these  points  its 
usefulness,  in  a  great  degree,  depends.  In  Heyne's  time  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  Library  were,  the  first  librarian,  tb^ 
second  librarian,  two  uuder-librarians,  denominated  ctutodes,  and 
two  secretaries.  Sometimes  a  young  man  was  added  as  assistant- 
secretary,  from  among  the  pupils  of  Heyne  ;  but  this  was  uo  pai| 
of  the  regular  establishment.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  saiqa 
appointments  have  been  continued  since  his  death.  The  situatioa 
of  first  librarian  is  naturally  the  most  important.  To  him  belongs 
the  superintendence,  and  direction  of  the  whole  ;  and  his  personjid 
qualities  have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  state  and  condition  gf 
the  institution.  The  extraordinary  qualities  which  Ueyne combing 
in  his  person  justified  that  unlimited  confidence  which  was  reposed 
in  him:  and  he  was  allowed  to  act  with  unrestrained  judgment  19 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  That  directing  and  governing  mind 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  that  comprehensive  and  libejfl 
view  with  which  he  surveyed  his  objects,  proved  singularly  bene^ff 
cial  in  that  situation.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  first  li|jrarian  is  U^ 
decide  on  the  books  which  are  to  be  added  to  the  library,  and  qf 
this  part  of  his  otfice  he  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  m<|nner-  aa 
might  be  expected  from  his  extensive  knowledge,  ^nd  his  accifnlf 
mformation  in  the  progress  of  literature  in  all  its  branches.    Hf| 
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fras  ably  assbted  by  I  be  second  librarian,  Mr.  Reuss,  ^hose  pre- 
cise and  minute  acquaintance  with  literary  history  is  perhaps  not  to 
be  surpassed.    This  gentleman  is  now  first  librarian)  and  is  assisted 
in  any  deliberation  which  may  concern  the  Library,  by  a  commission 
consisting  of  the  two  next  librarians  and  two  of  the  professors  ap- 
pointed by  the  government.     The  second  librarian  is  Mr.  Benecke, 
a  man  not  only  of  distinguished  meritas  a  librarian,  but  also  eminent 
in  some  particular  branches  of  knowledge.     His  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language  and  English  literature  is  such  as  few  foreigners 
attain :  and  German  literature  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  some  of  its  earliest  productions.     These  gentlemen  attend 
at  the  library  in  the  public  hours  ;  and  are  besides  employed  there 
every  morning,  Sunday  excepted,  from  nine  till   twelve.     Their 
occupation  at  this  time  is  contmed  to  the  study,  or  what. might  be 
called  the  office  of  the  library,  or  as  it  is  there  denominated  the 
working  room  {die  Arbeits  Stube).     This  is  a  spacious  and  conve- 
nient apartment,  which  may  be  comfortably  heated  in  winter*     It 
contains  the   catalogues  of  the  Library,   and  is  furnished   with 
^esks  anH  tables  for  writing  and  reading.     The  principal  business 
in  which,  the  librarians  and  secretaries  are  enga<>ed,  is  the  entering 
of  new  bpoks  in  the  catalogues,  and  carrying  on  the  formation  of 
new  catalogues,  or  the  coropleticm  and  improvement  of  those  which 
already  exist.  This  furnishes  sufficient  employment  for  those  hours/ 
and  would  even  fill  more,  if  they  could  be  spared.  The  attendance 
of  the  librarians  !;>  extremely  punctual  and  regular,  and  their  assi- 
duity and  industry  uninterrupted.     It  is  by  these  means  that  the 
establishment  is  kept  in  the  niost perfect  order,  and  that  no  neglect 
or  inattention  is  to   be  observe(t.     As  I  have  spoken  of  Heyne 
as  first  librarian,  1  have  to  add,  that  from  the  various  other  situa- 
tions which  he  filled  in  the  University,  it  was  not  required  of  him 
to  give  the  same  attendance  as  the  other  Hbrarians.    This  would 
have  been  impossible ;  and  it  was  enough  for  the  good  of  the  Insti- 
tution that  he  should  direct  and  superintend  it,  while  the  subordinate 
duties  were  committed  to  others.      Mr.  Reuss  being  differently 
circumstanced,  devotes  his  whole  time  to  tne  library.     One  of  the 
particular  excellencies  of  this  Library  consists  in  its  catalogues,  of 
which  I  will  give  an  account.     There  are  in  all  four  catalogues;  but 
the  most  important  are  the  Alphabetical  aud  the  Scientific*     The 
two  others  are  the  Manual,  or  Daily  Catalogue,  and  the  Catalogue 
cf  Accession, 

:  i.The  Manual,  or  Daily  Catalogue.  — In  this  every 
book  is  entered  as  soon  as  it  is  received.  The  eutry  is  made  with 
conciseness,  the  title  being  briefly  stated  ;  aud  it  is  noted  whence 
the  book  came,  and  on  vihat  day.  This  catalogue  is  begun  afresh 
every  year. 

2.  The  Catalogue  of  Accession. — ^This  seems  to  have 
been  originally  intended  to  furnish  particulars  of  the  progressivie 
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iflomMe  %t  tbe  Libmnr.    The  books  are  cwtered  fbM«rihR|'li»filiir 
divkfoiiSt  vii.  Diviaityi  Law,  Histonr,  and  MisctlbiifOfi;  nirikiP 
the  btter  of  «vbirh  aU  tcmerf  f Imt  do  not  come  under  fbe  tlwen 
fifftt  headsi  are  compreliended.    Tbe  tifles  are  described  «t-MI 
length ;  and  as  the  Margin  4s  mariied,  on  one  side,  the  pagpe  of  the 
Mttinal  where  the  book  is  to  be  found,  and  on  the  other  thettaai; 
her  e#  the  book  in  its  division,  ami  its  site.    This  number,  and  the 
Vnre  also  noted  in  tlic  Manual.     It  is,  like  the  Manual,  begnM 
every  year,  and  yields  four  volumes  for  die  year;  The  anhtMll ' 
ineiease  of  the  Library  uitiy  be  thus  surveyed,  and  assort  of  de^'-^ 
tailed  and  minute  historv  of  the  collection  obtained.     Thii'nuM^'' 
have  been  intereeting  in  the  early  peri«Kls  of  the  Library  *;  hrnHfW'' 
leas  so  now,  when  other  cousiderirtioits  oecopy  the  atteMiois.     For ' 
present  purfMtHes  that  catalogue  might  be  dispensed  with,  forilbat 
no'praolical  use,  and  yet  engrosses  a  portion  vf  the  time  whieh  tbe 
KbMMruina  ntigbt  bestow  to  more  advantage.    This  is  not  merely  the  ' 
notioa  of  a  stranger,  who  may  be  snppased  to  argue  supeHieially;' 
baJtil  IS  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  the  knost  competent  to  judge; , 
liVheD  a  book  has  passed  the  entries  in  the  two  foregoing  catalogoe^*  - 
it  is  then,  as  leisure  serves,  inseribed  in  the  other  two,-  the  Alpht^  -; 
betie  and  the  Scientific. 

9*  Tmb  Alphabetic  Cataxooub  forms,  at  present,  a  aetief 
of  upwards  of  1 50  large  folio  volumes.    This  great  work  wa^  pt^^. 
jeeted  by  Hcyne,  begun  in  the  year  1777»  and  finished  in  17 9t* 
The  assiduous  labor  of  ten  years,  on  the  part  of  the  librarians,  wu-^ 
not  more  than  suflicient  to  comphrte  it.    His  Majesty  granted  i# - 
extraordinary  eum  of  money  to  carry  the  work  iuto  execution*  t  the' ; 
expense  waa  estimated  at  between  5  and  600  p<»iindsi    The  booht ' 
are  entered,  alpbai>eticaily,  under  the  names  of  the  authors.    If 
the  name  of  the  author  be  not  expressed  on  tbe  title-page,  and  yet^ 
be  :known,  it  i»  equally  inscribed  under  bis  name  :  but  it  i's,  at  t)rtt\ 
safVie  time,  entered  in  another  place  without  the  name,  accordinj[  td  - 
the  leading  word  of  the  title.    This  entrance  is  accompanied  wifV^' 
.a  reference  to  the  page  where  tbe  author's  name  is  wriiten.     When'* 
the  authors  name  is  not  known,  the  leading,  or  subjective  word  ef ' 
the  title  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  alphabet.     Thus,  if  thttr.' 
writer  of  a  work,  called  '  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Painting,'  were  vtf-'  - 
known,- it  would  be  found  in  the  alphabetic  catalogue,  letter  £*,' 
/^asy.    There  is  never  more  than  one  name,  or  if  there  be  no  namei^' 
awe  tille-word,  committed  to  a  leaf  of  paper ;  that  is,  every  namit, 
or  every  title-word,  has  a  leaf  to  itself.  There  ^re  never  two  aufbbrT  ' 
Of  two  title-words  on  the  same  leaf,  which  produces  this  very  great 
advaotagf,  that  loaves,  with  new  names,  and  new  title-words,  maf -' 
for  ever  he  put  between  the  existing  leaves,  without  embarras8ih|f  i 
or  disturbing  the  alphabetical  order.     The  catalogue,  therefore,"; 
nnaly  g<>  on  to  an  iudefiuite  length  of  time  Vvithout  the  necessity  of;' 
re-nio<klljog,  and  "writibg  it  over  again  for  the  inirpope^qf  ,«dapia^|  -' 


\^.  t«  ftli€  pcogretsivc  aiigmentat ion  of  litemtupek  Wliea.  by  Ike  m^ 
t^tfpQii^  mves  the  volumes  are  swelled  to  a  larger  bulk  than  it  con*' 
VsnieDty  the  aiil  of  llie  bookbiocler  it  only  required  for  dividiog^- 
iheai,  Ibat  is,  making  two  volumes  out  of  one,  which  proi  e-  •  may 
likewise  go  on  fur  ever  without  deranging,  in  tlie  l^aitt/the  alpha-^ 
batical  order.  The  whole  c(»ntnvance  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  use- 
fiil^  Tbe  inserted  leaver  are  pasted  in  by  the  bookbinder  to  be 
pcoperljT  secured.  This  catalogue,  a^i  the  precediugi  and  tbe  fol- 
lownir,  has  two  margins ;  on  one  of  these  iniirgins  of  the  Alpha- 
betic Catalogue,  by  the  side  of  every  book  ure  marked,  the  year, 
and  page,  of  the  Manual,  toaetherwith  its  sice,  nnaiher,  and  class,' 
••entered  in  the  Catal<»gue  of  Accession:  on  the  opposite  margin 
it^  reference  to  the  Scientific  Catalogue,  which,  however,  is  not' 
ude  before  the  book  is  bound.  ■  ' 

4.  TttB  Scientific  Catalogue. — There  is  an  old  Scientific 
Cataloffue,  whi'ch  is  still  in  use^  because  the  new  one,  unclertakeil 
and  begun  in  the  year  1802,  is  not  yet  nnisheil.  In  this  catalogor, 
the  book  is  entered  accordiiig-to  its  subject,  referred  to  that  pnios 
in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  library,  to  which*  from  itsoen* 
tents,  it  belon;es.  It  is  mo8t  important  and  interesting  to  see  tbe' 
books  thiu  ranged  together :  the  whole  field  of  burning  is  surveyed^ 
in  its  various  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  aU  tbe  works  that  have 
been  written  on  any  particular  subject,;  are  brongbt  under 'the  eye; 
Tins  is  of  inestimable  advantage  ior  any  learned  or  scientific.  rsK. 
^eitrches,  in  which  the  labor  of  enqairv  is  greatly  facilitated  anj* ' 
assisted,  when  we  know  what  liaa  been  done  before  us  on  any  anb^^ 
ject  witli  which  we  are  engaged,  and  can  avail  ourselves  of  every  step 
tbat  has  been  taken  by  onr  |iredecessors.  Without  snch  means  it  som^ 
times  happens  that  both  time  and  trouble  are  lostinaeeking  for  tbat 
which  has  already  been  found,  ot  tbat  a  subject  it. not  viewed  in  all  : 
those  bearings  and  relations,  in  which  it  should  be  contempiated.* 
To  have  the  benefit  of  such  a  source  of  information  is  no  trifling 
cmumatancA.  No  book  is  entered  in  this  catalogue  before  it  is 
bound ;'  and  when  the  entry  has  been  made,  a  reference  to  it  is  ■ 
marked  in  the  Catalogue  of  Accenion,  and  ii>  the  Alphabetic  Cata- 
Mgpie.  That  reference  sliuws  the  department  of  science  to  wbicb 
tbe  book  belongs,  and  gives  tlie  page  of  the  Scientific  Catalogue. 
But  what  appears  of  the  greatest  consequence  is,  that  a  similar 
reference  to  this  catalogue  is  found  in  the  book*  itself.    It  is  in* 


f  A  diifereoce  in  the  nieauiii*:  of  this  expres-'ion,  which  prevails  be- 
tween England  and  Gerinaiiy,  may  be  notictd.  A  huok  n  lu  Germany 
called  not  buum),  ur  a*i  ine^  term  ic  unhsuntif  as  Itnit;  as  it  ii>  in  bbeets. 
Bat  when  It  is  put  in  buiird>,  ur  is  even  oiil>  hewed,  ii  in  considered  as 
bound.  Tiie  buukbeller»  seii  their  buoks  ail  in  »beeti>.  The  iiractice  in 
England  is  different,  where  a  book  sewodj  or  in  boardsi  would  be  co^- 
deied  as  not  bound. 
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scribed  on  the  inside  of  the  left-hand  cover ;  and  accordmg  to  this 
notation  the  book  is  placed  on  the  shelf.  By  this  means  it  is  Qoit 
readily  found,  when  wanted  for  use.  The  Scientific  Catalogof 
points  out  to  what  division  of  science  it  belonfars.  The  librarin 
goes  to  the  set  of  shelves  appropriated  to  that  division.  From  the 
catalogue  he  likewise  knows  its  subdivisions.  He  has  then  only  tf 
random  to  takeout  any  book,  and  to  look  at  the  mark,  to  be  guided 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  above  or  below,  in  order  to  find  the 
spot  where  that  particular  book,  which  he  requires,  is  stationed. 
It  is  like  opening  a  dictionary,  where,  if  you  search  for  a  woid, 
you  look  under  the  letter  with  which  it  begins,  then  you  catiy 
your  eye  to  the  right  or  the  left,  from  the  page,  which  yon>hnfe 
by  chance  opened,  and  thus  approach  the  very  word  you  wish  to 
discover.  It  is  an  easy  process,  and  more  quick  and  sure  than  tk 
mechanical  plan  of  putting  numbers  on  the  backs.  This  method, 
than  which  none  is  more  rational  and  more  convenient,  I  believe, 
the  librarv  owes  to  Mr.  Reuss. 

These  different  catalogues  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  t 
merchant's  account-book.  The  Manual  may  be  said  to  resemble 
the  day-book,  and  the  Alphabetic  and  Scientific  Catalogues  be  coKp 
sidered  as  the  ledgers.  The  Catalogue  of  AccesNion  is  a  pecaljit 
memorandum,  giving  information  concerning  the  progressive  iu» 
crease  of  the  stock.  \Vlien  the  question  is,  whether  any  gtvea 
book  is  in  the  library,  the  Alphabetic  Catalogue  will  furnish  the 
answer:  if  it  be  asked  where  it  is  to  be  found,  the  Scientific  Cata^ 
logue  is  to  be  consulted.  The  Catalogue  of  Accession  i^ould  tdl 
when  and  whence  it  was  obtained. 

.  Before  I  take  my  leave  of  the  library,  I  must  not  omit  to  mentkm, 
that  it  possesses  also  a  valuable  collection  of  prints  and  engrave 
ings,  which  is  placed  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  professor  lA 
the  fine  arts,  Mr.  Fiorillo. 

G.  H.  KOEHDEN, 

\*  We  shall,  in  onr  successive  Numbers,  present  our  readers 
with  similar  accounts  of  the  libraries  of  Leyden,  Hanover,  Cassel, 
Gotha,  Weimar,  Jena,  Erlangen^  Leipzig,  Dresden^  Prague,  Viemtft 
9od  Munich.  £d. 
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ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES. 

No.  I. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Thb  encouttigemeDt  which  my  work,  entitled  Oriental  Customs, 
has  received  from  the  public,  has  induced  me  to  devote  zn  much 
time  as  my  other  avocations  permit  to  the  continuation  of  it  at 
floaie  future  period,  iu  two  additional  volumes.  1  have  made  very 
eoDsiderabie  preparation  for  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time  I  de- 
.aigo,  through  ihe  medium  of  the  Classical  Journal,  to  publish  a 
.aeries  of  Articles  selected  from  my  papers,  for  the  illustration  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  I  have  faerewitji  transmitted  you  the  first  num- 
ber, which,  if  acceptable,  shall  be  continued  in  subsequent  Articles. 
Took's  Court,  Sept,  1820.  SAMUEL  BURDER. 

I.— Exodus  XV.  25.  The  Lord  shewed  him  a  tree,  which,  when 
he  had  east  into  the  waters,  the  waters  were  made  sweet.  "  Ell-vah 
is  a  !ar>:e  village  or  town,  thick-planted  with  palm-trees — the  Oasis 
Parva  of  the  Ancients — the  last  inhabited  place  to  the  west  that  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Egypt :  it  yields  senna  and  coloquintida. 
The  Arabs  call  ENvah  a  shrub  or  tree  not  unlike  our  hawthorn, 
either  iu  form  or  flower.  It  was  of  this  wood,  they  say,  that  Mo- 
ses's rod  was  made  when  he  sweetened  the  waters  of  Marah.  With 
a  rod  of  this  wood  too,  say  they,  Kaleb  Ihn  el  Waalid,  the  great 
destroyer  of  Chrititians,  sweetened  these  waters  at  £l-vHh,  once 
bitter,  and  gave  it  the  name  from  this  miracle.  A  number  c»f  very 
fine  springs  burst  from  the  earth  at  El-vah,  which  render  this  small 
spot  verdant  and  beautiful,  though  surrounded  with  dreary  desarts 
CD  every  quarter  :  it  is  situated  like  an  island  in  the  midbt  of  the 
ocean."  Hruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  4/0.  Our  colonists  who  first 
peopled  some  parts  of  America  corrected  the  qualities  of  the 
\irater  they  found  there,  by  infusing  in  it  branches  of  sassafras  ;  and 
it  is  umlerstood  that  the  first  inducement  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
general  use  of  tea  was  to  correct  the  waters  of  their  rivers.  That 
other  water  also  stands  in  some  need  of  correction,  and  that  such 
correction  is  applied  to  it,  appears  from  the  custom  of  Egypt  in 
respect  to  the  water  of  the  Nile — a  custom  which  might  haVe  been 
fomiliar  to  Moses,  as  probably  it  is  of  great  antiquity.  '^  The 
water  of  the  Nile  is  always  somewhat  muddy  ;  but  by  rubbing  with 
bitter  almonds,  prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  the  earthen  jars  in 
which  it  is  kept,  this  water  is  rendered  clear,  hght,  and  salutary." 
Niebuhr^s  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  71   (Calmet,  Diet,  Art.  Alvah.) 

II. — Matt.  xxi.  8.  And  a  lery  great  multitude  spread  their  gar- 
ments in  the  way.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  the  same  affectionate 
respect  and  reverence  was  paid  to  Cato.  "  When  Cato's  expedition 
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was  ended,  lie  %rt8  escorted  not  only  with  the  customary  praises^ 
and  acclamations,  but  with  tears,  and  the  tenderest  endearments, 
the  populace  spreading  their  garments  under  his  feet  whererer  he 
walked,  and  with  affectionate  fervor  kissing  his  hands — testimoniet 
of  public  respect  which  the  Romans  at  that  time  showed  to  very 
few  of  their  Commanders."  Plutarch  in  Catone  Jun.  p.  402.  Edii. 
Gr.  8vo.  So  also  Clytemnestra  orders  her  servant  to  spread  (at- 
ments  in  the  road,  in  order  to  grace  and  honor  the  return  of  Aga* 
memnon.  Mschyli  Agamemnon^  v.  9 17.  930.  See  also  Stamlmtvm 
V.  9 18,  in  Ediiione  Pauw.  1745.  See  also  2  Kings  is.  13.  Thorn 
they  hastedf  and  took  every  muM  his  garment,  and  put  it  under 
him  on  the  top  of  tha  stairs,  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saying,  Jehu 
IS  Ktng, 

in.— 2  Samuel  viii.  7.  The  shields  of  gold.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  many  princes  to  make  the  arms  of  their  soldiers  orna- 
mental and  precioui;  partly  from  the  love  of  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  partly  to  influence  the  courage  of  those  who  carried 
them,  since  nothing  else  could  secure  them  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  their  enemies.  It  was  probably  on  this  principle  that  Alexander 
Severus  instituted  his  Chrysaspides,  or  soldiers  with  golden  shields  1 
Alexander  the  Great  had  his  Argyraspides,  or  soldiers  with  silver 
shields.  Hadadeser  had  his  golden  ones.  Delany's  Lffi  of  David* 
2,  3.  2. 

*'  It  was  farther  proposed  that  a  shield  of  pure  gold,  exceeding 
the  ordinary  size,  should  be  dedicated  to  him  in  the  place  allot- 
ted to  orators  of  distinguished  eloquence."  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  831 
"The  images  of  eminent  men  ^ere  represented  on  the  shield  which 
diey  had  been  used  to  wear,  and  thence  the  images  in  honor  of  their 
memory  were  usually  called  shields.^  Pli^y$  1*  xxxv.  s.  3. 

IV. — Phil.  i.  7.  /  have  you  in  my  heart.  "  The  old  man  ^- 
lowed  us  with  his  women  to  a  distance  from  the  village^,  and  at 
parting,  recommended  me  to  his  relations :  *  He  is  your  brother,^  be 
said  to  his  son,  '  and  there,'  opening  his  son's  waistcoat,  and  putting 
his  hand  upon  his  bosom,  '  there  let  him  be  placed  :'  a  way  of  fe- 
commendation  much  in  use  in  the  Arabian  desert  likewise.^'  Burckr 
hardCs  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  17O. 

v.— Phil.  ii.  25.  My  brother  and  companion  in  labour,  and  fellow 
soldier.  **  According  to  a  military  custom,  established  in  an  early 
period  of  the  Commonwealth,  every  Roman  soldier  chose  his  fiiva- 
rite  comrade,  and  by  that  tie  of  friendship,  all  were  mutually  bound 
to  share  every  danger  with  their  fellows.  The  consequence  Was^ 
that  a  warlike  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  army."  Livy,  1.  ix.  Taeilus 
Hist.  I  18. 

VI. — ^Judges  iii.  24,  25.  The  doors  of  the  parlour  were  locked. 
The  wooden  locks  commonly  used  in  Egypt  **  consist  of  a  lone 
hollow  piece  of  wood  fixed  in  the  door  so  as  to  slide  backwards  and 
forwaros,  which  enters  a  hole  nmde  for  it  iu  the  door-post„  aud  U 
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there  &steiied  by  small  bolts  of  iron  wir^,  ^hich  fall  from  abo^e 
into  little  orifices  made  for  them  in  the  top  of  the  lock.  The  key 
is  a  lon^  piece  of  wood,  having  at  the  end  small  pieces  of  iron  wire 
of  different  lengths,  irregularly  fixed  in,  corresponding  in  number 
and  dhrection  with  the  bolts  which  fall  into  the  lock  :  theHe  it  lifts 
upon  being  introduced  into  the  lock,  which  it  then  pulls  back.  The 
bolts  of  wire  differ  in  number  from  3  to  14  or  15,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  guess  at  the  number  a  lock  contains,  or  at  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  placed.**  Tkmer^s  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Levant 
w»  ill.  p,  496. 
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Stephens'  Greek  Thesaurus,  No.  X. — (including 
two  N06.  of  the  Glossary,)  Price  1/.  5s,  1.  p.  2l,  12«.  6d., 
which  will  soon  be  raised  to  1/.  7^*  and  2/.  155.  The  101^- 
pression  is  limited  to  the  number  of  Subscribers,  which  is  1068. 

Dblphin  and  Variorum  Classics.  Nos.  XIX. 
and  XX.  Price  1/.  Is.  small,  and  2/.  2s.  large  paper. .  The 
number  of  Subcribers  is  now  972.  The  prices  will  be  hereafter 
raised  to  new  Subcribers,  as  the  number  printed  is  very  limited. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  M.  A.  has  put  to  press  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  (reviewed  in  our  journal  for  September 
1819)>  revised,  corrected,  <ind  enlarged,  in  four  thick  8vo% 
volumes,  with  marps  aud  fac-siroiles  of  Biblical  MSS.  As  the 
Third  Volume  will  consist  principally  of  new  matter,  it  is  intend- 
ed to  print  an  extra  number  of  that  Volume,  including  the  addi«> 
tional  plates,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  purchasers  of  the 
first  edition  as  may  order  the  same  on. or  before  January  Istv 
1821.  No  more  extra  copies  will  be  printed  than  are  actually 
ordered. 

Commentationes  Societatis  Regiae  Scientiarum  Gottingensis 
recentiores.  Vol.  iv.  Gott.  liB20.  4to.  Insunt  has  commentati- 
one9  Classis  Historias  et  Philological :  1.  Frid.  Bouterwek  de 
fUlosophia  Euripidea,  Sec.;  2.  lo.  God.  Eichhom  de  M^p^ 
anno  mu^bili;  S.  Lud.  '  Heeren  de  fontibus  et  auctoritate  Vitar 
rum  Plutarchi;  4.  Chr.  Tychsen  de  Chartas  Papy races  in  Eu- 
ropa  per  medium  aevum  usu  ejusque  termino ;  praemissa  illus- 
tratione  duorum  fragmentorum  in  Papyro  scriptorum. 

Dzieje  Starozytne.  Od  poczatka  caasow  Hiatorycsmych  do- 
drugiey  Polowy  wieku  Szostego,  ery  Chrzescianskiey.  (By 
Joachim  Lelewel.)    Wihx>.  1618.  8vo. 
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N>  Sm  JJixxoXo;  Trpog  riv  \etrqi¥  F.  rKoLpaKfiv,  huTtpi^ovra,  ds 
T^v  TTOLTpl^a  auTou  Xlov.    'Ey  IlapKrlois  ^'  *Aiepi\ioii  euox!, 
This jpropempt icon  thus  commences: 

£lf  T^y  ^UTptB*  uva^oipels  1^0  'rwy  Movaoov  tol  ISapet. 

IIws  01  yovfi;  aov  XaxTotpovv !  iroD$  (re  xoSt i  ^  iroXi^ ! 

I7w^  01  iraTipes  xa\  rpofti^  rris  woXalcii  Skv^g  I 

Tbe  metre  of  ttiese  verses  la  the  same  as  that  of  the  fragments 

of  Manasseh,  recently  published  by  Prof.  Uoissonade;  but  they 

differ  fruiii  those  of  Manabses  in  being  written  in  rhyme.    I7oAi; 

and  2Xi);  are  good  and  legitimate  rhymes ;  Sxr^s  being  pronounced 

Supplement  aux  Annales  des  Lagides,  contenant  la  defense 
de  la  chronologic  de  cet  ouvrage  par  M.  Champollion  Figeac. 
Paris,  1820. 

Observations  sur  la  Defense  de  la  Chronologic  des  Lagides  ; 
parM.  T.  Saint  Martin.     Paris,  1820. 

A\<rxi^ov  Xoij^o^oi.  .£schyli  Choephori :  [Sic  :  atque  editor 
ab  ea  SCI  il'cndi  norma  non  recedit;  nam  haec  sunt  prsefationis 
verba  priuia,  ///  hac  Choenhororum  editione  $tudui  ;  et  Notis 
hie  index  praefixus  est,  tJota  in  Ckoephoros,"]  Edidit  Conr. 
Schv^enk.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1819.  8vo. 

Gul.  A.  Teisterbant  (diet.  Bilderdyk)  JCti  Observatiouum 
et  emendationum  liber  unus  et  alter.  Leidas,  1819-20.  8vo.- 

Frid.  Gul.  Nic.  Suringar  Commentatio  de  mutati  Hebraeo- 
rum  ingenii  post  reditum  e  captivitate  Babylonica  ratione  et 
causis,  praemio  ornata.    Leid.  1820.  4to. 

Theod.  Adr.  Clarisse  Commentatio  de  Athenagorae  vita^  scrip- 
tis^  et  doctrina,  premio  ornata.  Leid.  1820.  4to. 

A  nevi  edition  of  Cleomedes  is  now  preparing  in  Holland* 
The  editor  is  said  to  be  the  learned  M.  Bake. 

NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

As  our  Numbers  generally  vary  as  to  quantity,  we  beg  to  state 
that  the  average  number  of  pages  was  always  intended  to  be  200. 
"We  believe  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  our  Nos.,  that  the 
quantity  has  on  the  whole  been  much  exceeded.  Our  thanks 
are  however  due  to  '  An  Original  Subscriber.' 

Si  quam  novani  et  meliorem  Accentuum  rationem  proferen- 
dam  censuerit  A — ,  nos  sibi  morem  gerentes  hahebit. 

We  have  received  a  variety  of  communications^  which  we  have 
not  room  to  mention,     lliey  shall  not  be  neglected. 

END  OF  NO.   XLIll. 
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ESSAY 

On  the  evidence  from  Scripture  that  the  Soul,  imme- 
diateh/  after  the  death  of  the  body,  is  not  in  a  state  of 
sle^  or  insensibility  ;  Imtqf  happiness  or  misery ;  and 
on  the  moral  u^es  of  that  doctrine. 


Part  IL-^lContinuedfrom  No.  XUII.  p.  155.] 

Xh AT ''the  disembodied  Soul  has  even  more  active  energies, 
than  when  encumbered  with  the  body/'  maj  be  assumed^  Ithink^ 
on  probable  grounds. 

That^  illuminated  with  some  portion  of  knowledgei  it  never 
reposes  in  indolence^  but  perpetually  Aspires  after  a  larger  share, 
and  proceeds  more  fervent  in  its  course  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  and  more  enlightened — seems  descriptive  of  the  human 
intellect  in  the  present  state  of  being.  And,  in  its  route  towards 
perfection,  how  great  is  its  restlessness  when  interrupted  in  the 
pursuit,  yet  how  inconceivable  its  distance  from  the  point  to 
which  it  tends  !  how  vast  the  vacuity  for  ever  remaining  to  be 
filled  up — how  manifold  the  deficiencies  of  which  it  is  sensible — 
how  infinite  the  space  into  which  it  desires  to  penetrate,  but 
which  is  enveloped  in  clouds  of  thick  darkness ! — But  to  imagina- 
tion who  can  affix  boundaries  ? — ^And,  for  the  affections,  whose 
objects  are  often  worthy  all  their  ardor,  and  apparently  held 
out  as  an  everlasting  possession— -who  can  picture  their  fruitless 
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energies,  when  those  objects  are  no  sooner  attained,  than  snatch- 
ed  away  from  their  grasp  ? — In  its  aspirations  beyond  the  body, 
we  thus  contemplate  the  mind  with  wonder:  nor  should  we 
less  admir|Jits  pre-eminence  over  its  earthly  vehicle,  while  under 
certain  ckWmstances  it  abstracts  its  essence,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  body — can  render  the  body,  though  disordered,  insensible  of 
disease  —  though  tortured  can  dissipate  the  feeling  of  pain, 
and,  though  in  every  part  the  brain  be  injured,  can  still  pursue 
its  thoughts  or  speculations.' 

Tottering  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  when  the  body  is 
all  feebleness  and  fragility,  and  the  mind  is  lost  to  every  present 
object,  with  what  an  astonishing  correctness  and  vivacity  can 
the  aged  recollect  and  recount  the  transactions  of  their  youth  ! 
—How  vividly  they  retrace  the  scenes  that  had  in  early  life 
amused  their  fancies  or  inflamed  their  passions !  With  all  the 
images  of  the  past  thus  crowding  upon  them — whilst  their  souls 
are  rekindled  into  new  life, — it  should  seem  as  if  they  had  pos- 
session of  two  worlds  at  once  : — as  if,  though  inhabitants  of  earth, 
they  were  ei&isUng  in  the  world  of  spirits — here,  though  in 
the  body,  yet  almost  out  of  the  body  in  Paradise! 

It  is  surely  a  striking  circumstance,  that,  a  little  before  their ' 
deaths,  the  Patriarchs  were  endued  with  a  prophetic  spirit — that ' 
they  foretold  the  fortunes  of  their  children — the  fates  of  iheir 
latest  posterity ; — and  that  Moses,  after  the  period  of  his  de- 
cease had  been  determined,  recounted  to  the  Israelites  their  vari- 
ous history,  addressed  to  them  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  and 
chanted  a  song,  for  sublimity  and  pathos  unrivaled  in  the  £astern 
poetry.  Thus  energetic  almost  at  the  hour  of  dissolution*— 
thus  endued  with  preternatural  powers,  we  are  almost  warrant- 
ed in  concluding,  that  their  spirits,  about  to  throw  off  the  in- 
cumbrances of  the  body,  had  additional  force  and  fire,  and  that^ 
after  death,  they  gained  vigor  and  animation. 

1  have  already  alluded  to  our  Saviour  in  Paradise  as  meeting 
the  Penitent.  But  in  what  manner  our  Lord  employed  his  time 
there,  and  in  other  mansions  of  disembodied  spirits,  between 
his  death  and  his  resurrection,  may  claim  our  particular  conside- 
ration. 


'  The  moderD  theory  of  the  materialists  has  been  entirely  overturned 
by  reasoning  from  facts — from  experience.  See  Mem.  of  Liter,  and 
Fnilos.  Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  iv,  for  a  valuable  pa^er  of  Dr.  Fer- 
riar ;  proving  by  evidence  apparently  complete  and  indisputable,  that 
erery  parX  ot  the  brain  has  been  injured  without  affecting  the  act  of 
thought. 
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Whilst  on  earth,  our  Saviour  was  all  activity^  both  in  body, 
and  mind.  He  not  only  preached  ^*  the  glad  tidings  of.  salva- 
tion'^to  innumerable  multitudes — to  all  that  *^  had  ears  to  hear/' 
— but  '*  went  about  doing  good  from  village  to  villag(^and  froni 
house  to  hou^e,  visiting  the  sick  and  relieving  the  wretched-—' 
proclaiming  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  the  pri« 
son  to  them  that  were  bound." 

And  whilst  in  Hades  (it  should  seem  from  a  fair  induc<«^ 
tion)  he  remitted  not  a  moQient  from  his  labors  of  love. 

In  Paradise,  he  met  "  the  Penitent."  To  the  "  Spirits  in 
prison"  he  went  and  preached.  '^  For  Christ  hath  once  suffered 
for  sins — put  to  death  in  the  flesh, — but  jquickened  by  the  Spirit^ 
By  which,  also,  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  Spirits  in' 
prison,  which  sometimes  were  disobedient,^  when  once  the  long- 
snfFering  of  God  waited,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was 
preparing — wherein  few  (that  is,  eight  souls)  were  saved  by 
water."  *  The  words  iavurooiel^  [x^h  (yetpyi  are  very  strong  and 
decisive,  "  dead  in  his  body"  5«)09roi»}flg)^  Se  tw  vvev[X,uu,  ^'  light- 
ed up  with  new  life,  in  his  soul !" 

Escaped  from  the  burden  of  his  mortal  body,  his  soul  was  ani-f 
ranted  with  a  more  ardent  vivacity — was  rendered  capable  of 
more  powerful  energies ! 

And,  with  a  life  thus  kindled  into  a  brighter  flame,  he  went 
akifl  preached .  to  the  Spirits  whose  bodies  had  perished  in  the  '> 
deluge. 

The  Ancient  Fathers  (with  the  exception  of  St.  Augustine) 
understood  the  passage  before  us  in  its  obvious  sense.  That  • 
^' the  soul  of  Christ  preached  salvation  to  the  souls  in  Hader/' 
was  the  persuasion  of  Clemens :  and  that  '^  as  Christ  went  into 
Hades,  so  shall  our  souls  go  thither," — thought  Irenasus  and 
Tertullian,* 

I  mean  not  to  hazard  any  new  conjecture  relative  to  a  passage 
unquestionably  obscure,  but  which  has  been  flnely  illustrated 
by  a  late  writer  of  high  eminence  in  theplogy. 

After  his  exposition  of  the  text,  his  application  of  it  to  our- 
selves is  equally  clear  and  concise.  ''  Christ  was  made  so  truly 
man,  that  whatever  took  place  in  the  human  nature  of  Chrih, 
may  be  considered  as  a  model  and  example  of  -what  must  take 

■  ..  >  ■. ..     ..-  .  .  ■ 

^  Peter,  iii.  18, 19,  20. 

^  See,  particularly,  Irenaeus,  Ub.  iy.  €•  4^.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  }ib.  vi-aniT 
St,  Cyril  in  Joan.  lib.  i^iu  ^         '       ' 
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place,  in  a  certain  due  proportion  and  degree,  in  every  man  united 
to  him.     Christ's  Soul  survived  the  death  of  his  body. 
'   The  soul^  therefore,  of  every  believer  shall  survive  the  body's 
death.     CStfist's  disembodied  Soul  descended  into  liell :  thither, 
therefore,  shall  the  Soul  of  every  believer  descend. 

In  that  place  the  Soul  of  Christ,  in  its  separate  state,  possessed 
and  exercised  active  powers :  in  the  same  place,  therefore,  shall 
the  believer's  Soul  possess  and  exercise  activity.  Christ's  Soul 
was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  shall  the  Souls  of  his  servants  there 
be  left  but  for  a  season. 

The  appointed  time  will  come,  when  the  Redeemer  shall  set 
open  the  doors  of  their  prison-house,  and  say  to  his  redeemed : 
*'  Go  forth  !"* 

-  V. — ^That  "  the  separate  Soul  shall  even  have  new  senses,** 
aeen^s  suggested,  in  Scripture,  from  several  incidents  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

l£  now  we  **  aee  through  a  glass  darkly,  then  shall  we  see  face 
to  face."^  ''  If  now  we  Know  in  part,  then  shall  we  know  even 
as  also  we  are  known." 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  veil  of  obscurity  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  those  objects,  of  which  we  at  present  form  some  faint 
conception.  There  is  no  doubt  that  scenes  shall  be  disclosed  to 
U8,  such  as  have  no  counterpart  upon  earth — diat  voices  shall  be 
uttered,  such  as  we  have  never  he^rd-— language,  to  which 
nothing  here  can  bear  any  affinity. 

In  the  Paradise,  to  which  St.  Paul  was  carried,  the  Apostle 
heard  '^  unspeakable  words  :"  the  vision  which  he  saw  was  un- 
describable ;    the    words  which  he    heard,   unutterable ;    the 
knowledge  that  was  imparted,  incommunicable.     Yet  St.  Paul 
declared,  he  could  not  say  whether  he  had  been  *^  in  the  bodj^ 
or  out  of  the  body."  If  **  out  of  the  body,"  it  was  plain,  that  an 
incorporeal  Spirit  has  a  more  enlarged  intelligence,  and  livelier 
perceptions,  than  a  Soul  receiving  impressions  on  the  bodilj 
organs,  and  carrying  on  its  operations  through  the  medium  of 
4be  senses.     New  sources,  therefore,  of  knowledge  will  open 
upon  us;  new  avenues  of  delight.  It  is  then,  that,  independently 
of  the  flesh  and  in  the  highest  degree  spiritualised,  the  Soul  wiU 
exert  its  noblest  energies ;  and  amidst  abstractions  (to  set  at 


'  See  Bishop  Horseley's  Sermon,  Edit  1811.  pp.  414, 415.  Why  the 
Bishop  should  have  confioed  ^  the  life  and  activity*'  of  the  ioterroediate 
state  to  <<  believers'"—- to  <^  the  servants  of  Christ,"-«we  cannot  perceive. 

*  1  Cor.  liii. 
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notiglit  the  proudest  boast  of  oar  earthly,  ephemeral  ph3o8(q»by) 
will  increase  id  knowledge  more  and  more,  and  pursue  its  con* 
temptations  of  truth — of  the  Eternal  Mind — in  that  uncreated 
light,  **  at  whose  brightness  the  Moon  shall  be  coirfbttnded,  and 
the  Sun  ashamed."' 

y  1. — There  are  circumstances,  whence  we  are  further  assured, 
that  the  Soul,  thus  possessing  consciousness,  activity,  keener 
sensibility  and  new  organs  of  perception,  ''shall  at  oitce 
efgoy  positive  happiness  or  positive  misery, 

''To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradisjt** — said  our  Sa* 
viour  to  the  Penitent.  Immediately  on  his  decease,  the  Peni* 
tent  was  admitted  into  bliss.  To  meet,  face  to  face,  the  Lord  of 
life  was,  indeed,  supreme  happiness. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  questioned,  that  St.  Paul's  desire"  to  depart 
and  to  be  with  Christ,"  implied  his  full  assurance  of  an  instant 
communication  of  such  felicity.  "  To  me,  to  live  is  Christ,'' 
(said  he,)  "  and  to  die,  is  gain."  "  But  if  I  live  in  the  flesh,  this  is 
the  fruit  of  my  labor.  Yet  what  I  shall  choose,  I  wot  not. 
For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two ;  having  a  desire  to  depart  and 
to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  bhtter.  Nevertheless,  to  abide 
in  the  flesh,  is  more  needful  for  you."  * 

Nor  is  it  less  evident  from  Scripture,  that  the  Souls  of  the 
kicked  shall  no  sooner  be  disengaged  from  their  bodies,  than 
they  shall  be  sensible  of  pain — of  mental  anguish  the  most 
acute. 

The  rich  man  tortured  in  Gehenna  Was  very  anxious  to  dis- 
patch a  messenger  to  his  five  brethren,  whom  he  had  left  on  earth 
immersed  in  sensuality-^to  warn  them  of  his  unhappy  fate— lest 
they  should  come  mto  that  place  of  torment. 

And  there  is  a  parable  of  another  "  rich  man,"  which  shows 
that  with  the  guilty  there  is  no  respite  from  punishment.  In  this 
life,  there  are  scenes  that  may  dissipate  attention*  But  after 
death,  the  Soul  will  be  abandoned  to  its  own  reflections  ;  and 
the  conscience  of  the  sinner  "  slunibereth  not." '  "  Be  not 
afraid  of  them  (said  our  Saviour)  that  kill  the  body,  and  after 
Aat,  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  But  I  will  forewarn  you 
whom  ye  shall  fear.  Fear  him,  which  after  he  hath  killed  hath 
power  to  cast  into  hell." — "  And  he  spake  a  parable.  The 
ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  fordi  plentifully."—*"  And 


'  Isuah  xxiv.  23.  ^  Phil.  i.  81,  SS,  iS. 

'  Luke  xii.  4,  5.— lC-80. 
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he  iraid,  I  will  pull  down  my  baros/and  build  greater :  and  tbertf 
will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my  goods.  And  I  will  say  to  my 
soul :  Soul  !  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  !"— r 
^  But  God  said  unto  him :  Thou  fool ! — this  night  thy  Soul  shal) 
be  required  of  thee !" 

VII. — ^Though  the  Soul,  immediately  after  death,  is  thus  in  a 
state  of  .happiness  or  misery,  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  that  **  its  happiness  or  misery  is  very  far  from  perfect 
in  its  disembodied  state."  Though  it  hath  cast  off  that  flesh  and 
blood,  which  is  never  to  be  resumed,  since  '^flesli  and  blood  can- 
not inherit  the  kingdom  of  God," — and  though  released  from  its 
**  corruptible  body"  we  conceive  it — expatiating  in  fields  of 
bliss  inaccessible  to  mortality — amidst  objects  to  earthly  organs 
imperceptible ;— yet  its  union  with  a  body — (refined  from  all  car- 
nal impurities)  is  necessary  to  that  susceptibility  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain  which  is  promised  to  the  just>  and  must  awdt  the  wicked 
on  that  day,  wben  **  God  shall  judge  every  man  according  to  bis 
works."  For,  as  St.  Augustine  asks,  '*  What  end  can  it  answer, 
that  Souls  should  receive  their  bodies  in  the  resurrection,  if  \i'ith- 
out  bodies  they  enjoy  supreme* happiness?"' 

We  admit,  then,  that  the  intermediate  is  by  no  means  a  per* 
feet  state.  The  distinction,  indeed,  between  Paradise  and  the 
third  Heaven  (as  revealed  to  St.  Paul)  clearly  suggests  the  infe- 
riority o3F  Paradise. 

VIII. — Yet,  imperfect  as  this  intermediate  stale  must  be,  our 
fiiwutties  and  affections  shall  be  refined  and  enlarged.  And  that, 
thus  refined  and  enlarged,  "  they  shall  be  exercised  in  society  ;" — 
we  may  conclude,  perhaps,  from  our  own  nature,  and  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  nature  of  Angels-— to  say  nothing  of  several 
intimations  in  the  sacred  writings. 

From  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  as  social,  from  '^  the 
tender  charities  of  '*  Father,  Son,  and  Brother,''  and  every  tie  of 
virtuous  friendship,  we  may  surely  infer,  that  retaining  alt  our 
generous  propensities  and  affections,  we  must  be  social  still,  in 
our  disembodied  state. 

'  As  to  the  other  argument,  the  inquiry  must  be,  bow  far  we 
Resemble  the  Angels  ? 

The  Angels  are  always  represented  in  society. 

If  then,  we  are  like  the  Angels,  we  must  be  social  also. 

It  appears  that  "  Angels"  and  **  Spirits"  are,  in  the  Scripture, 
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bynonymons.  ''  If  a  Spirit  or  an  Angel  hath  spoken  unto  him, 
let  us  not  fight  against  God."'  '^He  maketh  his  Angeli, 
Spirits."''  "  .      ■:: 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spirits  or  departed  Souls  of  Men  are 
*'  like  the  Angels,"  or  even  "  the  same"  as  the  Angels  of  Hea- 
ven. 

''  When  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they  shall  be  as  the  Angels 
in  Heaven."  ^  *'  They  can  die  no  more,  for  they  are  equal  unto 
the  Angels."  ^  These  observations  (by  the  way)  may  assist  us 
in  elucidating  a  text,  which  has  '^been  almost  given  up,  as  inex- 
plicable, by  modem  as  well  as  ancient  conimentators. — ''  Know 
ye. not,  that  ye  shall  judge  Angels?"^  Know  ' ye  not,  that yie 
shall  judge  Spirits — the  Spirits  of  men  ?  Our  Saviour  had  told 
the  twelve  Apostles,  that  "  they  should  sit  on  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 

That  the  Angels  are  scarcely  ever  noticed  but  in  terms  that 
suggest  an  idea  of  society^  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Nor  can  we  disconnect  the  images  of  social  happiness,  front 
'*  the  household  of  God,"  "  the  whole  family  in  Heaven,"  *'  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  bom,"  ''  the  xity  of 
the  Living  God."  We  are  also  informed,  that  **  there  is  joy  in 
the  presence  of  the  Angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth." 

If,  then,  there  be  so  close  an  analogy  between  the  nature  of 
Angels  and  of  Men,  the  Spirits  of  Men  exist  not  in  solitude.  And, 
whilst  Angels  have  *'  such  respect  unto  us," — shall  we  remahi 
uninterested  in  the  fate  of  our  fellow-creatures  ? 

It  is  to  benevolence — it  is  to  friendship,  that  the  pleasures  of 
Paradise  shall  owe  their  zest.  It  is  hatred^t  is  envy,  that  shall 
sharpen  pain. 

Who  can  doubt  it,  when  the  very  prayer  which  our  Lord  him- 
self hath  taught  us,  breathes  the  warmest  sympathetic  affection,' 
involving  in  fraternal  love  the  individual  interest — and  when* 
with  every  glimpse  of  the  intermediate  state,  whether  of  Para-' 
dise  or  of  Gehenna,  we  see  social  happiness  or  social  misery  ? 
— "  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  shall  come  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and' 
Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.^ 


'  Acts  xxiii.  9.  *  Heb.  i.  7. 

^  Mark  xii.  $5.  ^  Luke  xx.  36. 

^  1  Cor.  vi.  3*  *  Matt.  viii.  !!• 
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But  the  children  of  the  kiogdom  shall  be  cant  out  into  outer 
dvkness  :  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. — There 
ahall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  je  shall  see  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  Prophets  in  the  kingdom  of 
Qod,  and  you  yourselves  thrust  out. 

"  And  they  shall  come  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  and 
from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the 
kiudom  of  God/' ' 

iX.. — Such,  then,  is  our  social  nature;  such  our  affinity  with 
Aiigcls.     And  ''  we  shall  meet  hereafter." 

But  shall  **  father,  son,  and  brother"  meet,  and  yet  be  held 
in  ignorance  of  their  earthly  relationships  i — Such  ignorance 
Aould  seem  equivalent  with  eternal  separation. 

That  we  shall  recognise  each  other,  however,  is  capable  of 
proof  from  our  consciousness. 

It  has  appeared,  that  the  disembodied  Soul  possesses  its  con- 
aciousness ;  and  that  this  consciousness  includes  a  recognisance 
of  our  actions  done  in  the  body. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  conceive,  that  this  consciousness  wiU 
not  extend  from  actions,  to  persons  and  things  i 

If  we  really  possess  our  former  selves,  we  must  necessarily 
call  to  mind  those  personal  connexions,  which  had  engaged  Qur 
thoughts  and  exercised  our  passions.  The  memory  of  those^ 
▼ery  actions,  by  which  we  shall  be  judged,  seems  involved  in  the 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  them,  and 
the  persons  by  whose  assistance,  or  in  whose  behalf,  or  in  con- 
junction with  \vhom  they  were  performed.  Every  act  of  virtue 
or  vice  must  have,  in  some  shape,  relation  to  others,  as  well  as 
to  ourselves. 

If,  then,  our  transactions  here  are  so  combined  and  com- 
plicated ;  if  two  or  more,  who  had  lived  together  upon  earth, 
distinctly  remember  the  very  same  facts, — if  they  call  to  me- 
mory the  same  pleasures  or  distresses,  the  same  anxieties  and 
f^ars,  which  they  together  shared,  or  in  which  they  had  sympa- 
thised;— can  we  believe  that  death,  though  leaving  them  in 
full  possession  of  the  consciousness  that  includes  **  a  recognisance 
of  their  actions  as  done  in  the  body,''  will  yet  deprive  them  of 
die  power  of  mutually  communicating  their  recollections  and 
their  feelings  ? — From  such  communication  we  cannot  abstract 
peffsonal  recognition. 

But  in  that  dreadful  appeal  to  consciousness,  which  Abraham 


'  Lukexiii.  38. 
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employs  io  his  conversation  with  the  ^*  rich  man/'  we  are  taught 
to  believe,  that  their  earthly  transactions  and  connexions  will  be 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  disembodied  spirits.  ^*  Son  ;  remem" 
ber,  that  thou  in  thy  life-time  receivedst  thy  good  things,  anfl 
likewise  Lazarus  evil  things :  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and 
thou  art  tormented." 

They,  who  contend  against  such  recollections,  allege  ''  the 
shadowy  character*'  of  the  parable.  But ''  the  Penitent  Thief 
must  silence  every  objection.  ^'  Lord !  remember  me,  when 
thou  comest  into  tby  kingdom." 

To  that  future  knowledge,  St.  Paul  is  conceived  to  allude,  at 
least  in  cwo  or  three  passages  of  his  Epistles. 

Where,  in  bis  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,'  he  looks  to  the 
hour,  when  he  shall  *^  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,'' 
he  is  supposed  to  express  his  hope,  that  at  the  general  judg- 
ment he  might  present  to  Christ  the  converts  whom  he  had  made 
to  his  faith  and  religion,  and  might  present  them  perfect  in  every 
good  work; — ''which  aiFords  a  manifest  and  necessary  inference 
that  the  Saints  in  a  future  life  will  meet  and  be  known  again  to 
one  another :  for  how,  without  knowing  again  his  converts,  couM 
St.  Paul  expect  to  present  them  at  the  last  day  r"  To  the 
Thessaloniaus  *  also  the  Apostle  declares  :  ''  I  would  not  have 
you  to  be  ignorant  concerning  them  which  are"  in  Hades ; 
''  that  ye  sorrow  not  as  others,  which  have  no  hope."  For,  if 
we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  them,  also,  will 
God  bring  with  him. — And  ''  they  who  remain  on  earth,  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,  shall  not"  anticipate  **  them"  which  are  in 
Hades.  ''  For  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  tliey 
which  remain  on  earth,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them 
in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air." 

Not  that  it  is  clear  from  these  passages,  that  personal  recog-* 
nition  shall  take  place  before  the  re-union  of  the  body  and  the  soul. 

X. — On  the  whole,  it  should  appear,  that  social,  like  the 
Angels,  we  shall  meet  and  converse  with  our  friends  in  Hades. 
But  perhaps,  solicitous  for  our  friends  on  earth,  we  may  6» 
sent  hither  as  ministering  Spirits.*' 

From  the  notice  of  the  scriptural  resemblances  between 
Angels  and  the  Spirits  of  men,  it  has  been  surmised  that  the 
Souls  of  the  departed  may  occasionally  revisit  this  earth,  and 
though  restrained  in  general  to  their  Sheol,  may  be  permitted 


»  t  Col.  i.  28.  *  1  Thess.  ir. 
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to  come  hither^  as  guardians  from   danger,  or  as  ministers  d* 
consolation. 

-  That  the  Almighty  acU  by  ministering  Spirits,  is  probable 
from  that  sublime  picture  of  Micaiah,  when  he  tells  us—"  I 
saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  Heaven 
standing  by  him  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,  ^nd  tliere 
came  forth  a  Spirit  and  stood  before  the  Lord,,  and  6aid,  I  will 
go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouths  of  all  his 
Prophets."  * 

But  that  Angels  have  the  charge  of  men,  we  have  the  most 
convincing  evidence — or  rather  the  plain  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture. "  There  shall  no  evil  befal  ihee,"  (said  the  PsalmMt,)  "  for 
he  shall  give  his  Angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all 
thy  ways.^'* 

'  We  arie  even  said  to  have  our  peculiar  Angels.  "  It  is  his 
Angel."'  And,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  ♦  the  Angels*' of 
little  children  are  the  most  favored  Angels  of  the  Almighty." 
•'  Take  heed,  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones :  for 
I  say  unto  you,  that  in  Heaven  their  Angels  do  always  heboid 
the  fece  of  my  Father." — "  Take  care  that  ye  treat  not  vPith  con^ 
tempt  such  little  children  as  ye  now  see  before  you,  or  those  be- 
lievers in  me,  who  resemble  these  children  in  docility,  meekness, 
humility,  and  indifference  to  all  that  the  world  calls  great  and  ho- 
norable. For  your  Heavenly  Father  condescends  to  take  them 
under  his  protection.  He  sends  even  his  most  favored  Angels^ 
those  '^  ministers  of  his,  that  do  his  pleasure,"  to  guard  and  watch 
over  these  little  children,  and  those  Christians,  who  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  child. ^ 

From  the  parable  of  the  "  rich  man,"  1  should  also  conceive 
that  the  souls  of  men,  on  their  decease,  are  conducted  by  Angels 
to  their  intermediate  habitation.  *^  The  beggar  died  ;  and  was 
carried  by  Angels  into  Abraham's  bosom." 

It  was  in  opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Spirits  of  men  in  a  separate  state,  that  the  Pha- 


'1  Kings  xxii.  19.  20.  21.  For  the  agency  of  spirits,  see  Hurd's 
serm.  on  the  text:  "  Resist  the  Devil,  and  he  will  fly  from  you.'*— 
James  iv.  7. 

*  Psalm  xci,  11.  Matt.  iv.  6.  Luke  iv.  lo. 
?  Acts  xii.  15.  ♦  Acts  xviii.  10. 

^  Bp.  Portcus. 
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risees.  declared  :  *'  If  a  Spirit  or  an  Angel  hath  spol;en  to  him, 
let  us  not  fight  against  God."  ' 

1  That  the  Spirits  of  the  deceased,  therefore,  bad  access  to  men, 
(in  common  with  the  Angels,)  was  the  belief  .of  the  Pharisees, 
;And  this  was  a  scriptural  doctrine.  Whence  we  infer,  that  the 
.employment  of  departed  spirits  is  similar  to  that  of  Angels  ;-r' 
if  so,  that  departed  spirits  minister  to  the  necessities  of  men  .  on 
earth — and^  if  to  men  on  earth,  to  their  nearest  friends  and  re^ 
lations.  ^ 

That  spirits  in  Hades  look  back  {o  their  friends  on  earth 
with  all  their  former  .  feelings,  is  probable,  not  only  from  the 
parable  of  Dives  (to  which  I  have  more  than  once  adverted),  but' 
.from  a  singular  text  in  the  Revelations  : — "  I  saw  the  Souls  of 
them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimo- 
,ny  which  they  held.  And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying  : 
Uow  long,  O  Lord!  holy  and  true!  dost  thou  notjudge^and 
avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  f  Aiid  white 
robes  w'ere  given  to  every  one  of  them  : — and  it  was  said  untp 
them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their 
fellow-servants  also,  and  their  brethren  that  should  be  killed 
as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled."  ^ 

I  should  not  have  ventured  to  speak  even  thus  slightly  and 
cursorily  on  a  point  of  so  much  ambiguity,  but  for  the  authori- 
ty of  Bishop  Kerr,  (who  seems  to  have  derived  comfort  from 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  intercourse,)  and  more  particularly  that 
of  Seeker,  whose  opinion  it  was,  that  ^^  our  spirits,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  shall  be  sensible  of.  what  is  transacting 
iipon  earth — shall  be  witnesses  of  the  conduct  and  sentiments 
of  the,  friends  we  leave  behind  us." — The  Archbishop  was  never 
accused  of  credtility  or  superstition. 

i  XI. — May  we  presume  to  go  one  step  further — and  to  pro-, 
fessour  belief,  that  departed  spirits,  thus  visiting  us,  for  various 
purposes  of  Providence,  may  be  permitted  to  assume  forms  of 
visibility — to  become  actually  manifest  to  our  senses? 
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^  For  Angels  having  the  care  of  men,  see  Gen.  xxiv.  40.  xxxii.  1. 
•xlviii.16.    Judg.    xiii.  3.    Ps.  xxxiv.  7.     Zech.  i.  14.     Dan.  ix.  22. 

*  "  Neither  reason  nor  Revelation  forbids  you  to  hope,  that  you  may  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  your  departed  Parent  by  obeying  her  precepts; 
and  that  she  may,  in  her  present  slate,  look  with  pleasure  upon  every 
act  of  virtue,  to  which  her  instructions  or  example  may  have  contri- 
buted." Buswell's  Johnson^  Edit.  2.  vol.  i.  188. — See  also  vol.  ii.  17.  and 
vol,  ii.  590. — See  likewise  Hayley's  Cowper,  for  similar  opinions. — Not 
that  we  lay  much  stress  on  the  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

3  Rev.  vi.  9, 10,  11. 
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If  Spirits  familiarly  approach  us,  is  it  not  easy  to  suppose 
that  their  intercourse  may  be  rendered  perceptible  to  our  senses — 
or  that  they  may  visibly  appear  to  us,  without  either  trouble  or 
commotion?  Considering,  therefore,  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  appear,  (according  to  our  weak  apprehensions  at  least,) 
we  shall  not,  perhaps,  object  to  their  appearing  on  the  ground 
of  trivial  circumstances  or  useless  errands.  But  surely,  though 
their  dwelling  be  as  remote  as  possible ;  though  they  may  be 
utterly  unconscious  of  our  transactions  here ;  their  nature  may 
idmit  (for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary)  of  an  instantaneous 

Eissing  from  the  place  of  their  abode  to  our  earthly  residence* 
ut  how  (it  has  been  asked)  can  a  spirit  become  visible — an 
immaterial  being  to  our  corporeal  eyes  ?  A  question  which  can 
never  be  answered,  and  ought  not  to  be  asked,  before  we  know  how 
spirits  exist. — Granting,  however,  that  they  are  essentially  invisible, 
the  Deity  has  surely  the  power  of  investing  a  Spirit  with  matterin 
order  to  produce  visibility.  I  trust,  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to 
^peak  of  the  Soul  and  the  body  as  united  in  one  person.  A  spirit, 
then,  by  the  superinduction  of  the  slightest  shadowy  substance 
may  be  rendered  visible  to  the  eye,  though  still  impalpable. 

That  Spirits  were  once  accustomed  to  manifest  themselves  to 
ttie  eyes  of  men,  is  a  truth  which  none  but  unbelievers  will 
make  an  effort  to  gainsay. 

Called  up  from  Sheol,  Samuel,  we  know,  foretold  the  fate  of 
Saul  and  his  house,  in  a  strain  of  terrific  grandeur,  which  was 
evidently  the  voice  of  inspiration.'  It  was  doubtless  the  Spirit 
of  Samuel.  The  Sorceress  of  Endor,  preparing  her  incantationr, 
with  a  view  to  a  deception,  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  appear- 
ance of  **  Samuel  himself.'*  And,  instantly  discovering  who  it 
was  that  had  consulted  ber,  '^  She  cried  with  a  loud  voice  and 
spake  to  Saul,  saying :  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me  ?  for  thou 
art  Saul.  And  the  king  said  unto  her :  Be  not  afraid.  And 
'  the  Lord* — said  Samuel  to  the  King — *  hath  rent  the  kingdom 
out  of  thine  hand,  because  thou  obeyedst  not  the  voice  of  the 
Lord.  And  tiMnorrcw  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me'** 
The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  proves  at  once  its  divine  origin  .- 
Hence  I  scruple  not  to  declare  my  conviction,  that  the  Spirit  of 
Samuel  actually  appeared  to  Saul.  Nor  should  we  slight  the  son 
of  Sirach,  who  expressly  tells  us,  that  '^  after  his  death  Samue) 
prophesied,  and  showed  the  king  his  end,  and  lifted  up  his  voice 


*  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
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from  the  earth  in  prophecy,  to  blot  out  the  wickedness  of  the 

people/'* 

But  let  us  refer  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.     In  St.  Matthew^ 

we  find  that  our  Saviour's  disciples,  when  **  they  saw  Jesuf 

walking  on  the  sea,  were  troubled,  saying :  It  is  a  Spirit  J^^ 
"  And  they  cried  out  for  fear.     But  Jesus  said :  Be  of  good 

cheer — it  is  I — be  not  afraid." 
After  his  resurrection,  our  Lord  appearing  to  his  disciples, 

was  again  dreaded,  as  a  Spirit.  But  he  said :  *'  Handle  me  and 
see  :  For  a  Spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have."' 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  our  Saviour  would  humor 
notions  absolutely  false  and  groundless.  If  Spirits  could  not 
appear,  he  would  have  removed  the  terror  of  his  disciples  much 
more  effectually,  by  informing  ihem,  that  what  they  imiigined, 
was  impossible.  But  he  affirms,  that  he  is  '^  not  a  Spirit ;" 
with  this  very  remarkable  observation,  that  '^  a  Spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones."  We  have,  here,  even  a  definition  of  a  Spirit^ 
We  learn  from  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  himself,  that  a  Spirit^ 
though  impalpable,  may  be  rendered  visible. 

That  Spirits  have  appeared,  then,  is  plain  from  Scripture. 
And  what  should  prevent  their  continuing  still  to'  visit  us  ?  The 
belief  that  they  may,  occasionally,  visit  us,  hath,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, a  religious  tendency.  It  implies  the  active  existence  of  the 
Soul.  It  intimates  our  connexion  with  the  world  of  Spirits : 
it  brings  departed  friends  around  us :  it  even  secures  to  us  the 
endearing  satisfaction  of  a  parent's  care,  though  that  parent  be 
no  more  seen  :  it  bids  us  '^  rejoice  with  trembling ;"  and  it  in- 
spires us  with  a  livelier  feeling  of  the  omnipotence  of  God. 


Paht  IIL 

.  L— On  the  whole,  it  seems  a  fact  unanswerably  proved,  since 
(tp  wave  all  that  Philosophy  hath  suggested)  it  reposes  on  the 
basis  of  the  infallible  Scriptures — -that  **  the  Soul,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  is  not  in  a  state  of  sleep  or  insensibi- 
lity, but  of  Happiness  or  Misery." 

Before  we  advert  to  the  moral  uses  of  this  doctrine,  let  us 
open  the  Book  of  Wisdom  for  a  summary  view  of  the  three 
states  of  the  Soul  in  the  body,  disembodied,  and  united  to  the 
body  again  : — '^  The  Souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of 


*  Eccles.  xlvi.  SO.  *  Matt.  xiv.  S0.  ^  Luke  xxiv.  ST. 
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God :  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them.  In  the  sight  of  the 
unwise,  they  seemed  to  die :  and  their  departure  is  taken  fori 
misery,  and  their  going  from  us  to  be  utter  destruction.  But 
they  are  in  peace.  For  though  they  be  punished  in  the  sight  of 
men,  yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality.  And,  having  been  a 
little  chastised,  they  shall  be  greatly  rewarded ;  for  God  proved 
them,  and  found  them  worthy  for  Himself." 

*'  They  shall  judge  the  nations,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
people ;  and  their  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever."' 

II. — That  the  doctrine  I  have  been  inculcating,  hath  its  '^  moral 
uses,"  a  very  slight  view  of  the  question  must,  I  think,  deter- 
mine. 

Yet  there  are  some  who,  in  the  main,  sound  divines^  are 
sceptics  on  this  subject. 

Bishop  Horseley  had  declared  that  '^  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul 
was  an  unintelligible  and  dismal  doctrine."  This  British 
Critic  (reviewing  the  Bishop's  Sermons)  asserts,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  doctrine  is  neither  gloomy  nor  unintelligible. 
'*  Time  unperceived,"  says  the  Critic,  "  is  nothing.  Men  have 
been  in  a  deliquium  six  weeks,  without  suspecting,  when  they 
came  to  themselves,  that  they  had  been  longer  in  that  state  than 
an  instant.  If  a  man  were  to  sleep  without  dreaming  for  a 
thousand  years,  it  would  seem  to  himself,  when  he  awoke,  that 
be  had  slept  but  one  night."  ^ 

In  opposing  authority  to  authority,  let  me  observe  that  Bishop 
Bull  (himself  a  host),  far  from  acquiescing  in  the  Sleep  of  the 
Soiil,  is  anxious  to  impress  on  us  the  idea  of  its  sensibility ; 
directing  our  thoughts  to  its  Paradise,  as  a  state  of  positive  en- 
joyment. Speaking  of  '^  the  Third  Heaven"  and  of"  Paradise** 
as  disclosed  to  St.  Paul,  "  the  order  of  these  visions,"  says  the 
Bishop,  *'is  observable.  First,  the  Apostle  had  represented 
to  him,  the  most  perfect  joys  of  the  third  or  highest  Heaven,  of 
which  we  hope  to  be  partakers  after  the  resurrection.  And 
then,  lest  so  long  an  expectation  should  discourage  us^  he  saw, 
also,  thp  intermediate  joys  of  Paradise,  wherewith  the  Souls 
of  the  Faithful  are  refreshed  until  the  resurrection  ; — and  for 
our  comfort  he  tells  us,  that  even  these,  also,  are  inexpres- 
sible."^ 


?  Wisd.  iii.  1—8. 

*  See  Brit.  Critic  xli.  p.  10. 

'  See  Bp.  Bull's  Serm,  l.  91. 
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III. — To  those,  whose  fancies  glance  lightly  over  the  surface 
of  things,  there  may  appear  but  nttle  difference  between  ua-  * 
consciousness  and  insensibility.  Their  views  are,  indeed,  super-^ 
ficial.  They  look  not  intently  on  the  subject.  They  take  up. 
little  or  nothing  in  their  grasp ; .  and  their  reflections  are  not 
such  as  to  operate  on  the  conduct. 

But  to  the  deep  reasoner,  to  him  who  ponders  well  on  death 
and  on  eternity,  there  is  something  in  ^*  the  long  unbroken  Sleep^ 
of  the  Soul,  from  which  imagination  recoils — there  is  some- 
thing in  its  extinction,  from  which  it  shrinks  with  terror. 

.We  turn  away  from  a  chasm  between  death  and  the  resurrec* 
tion. — It  is  a  dismal  void,  more  gloomy  than  the  valley  of  the 
shadow,  of  death— it  is  a  dreary  inanity,  that  cannot  be  conceived 
without  a  feeling  of  dejection,  to  check  our  moral  and  intellec- 
tual energies — to  chill  the  kindest,  the  most  virtuous  affections* 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  subject,  without  affixing 
in  our  minds  some  period  to  time,  some  point  for  the  corn-* 
mencement  of  eternity.  We  are  willing  tp  think,  and  we  con- 
ceive that  we  have  good  ground  for  supposing,  that  six  thousands 
years'may  be  about  the  age  of  the  world.  But  that  six  millions 
of  years  may  not  pass,  from  the  creation  to  the  day  of  judgment^ 
we  are  not  absolutely  assured. 

In  the  prospect  of  that  day,  there  is  a  remoteness — there  is  an   . 
•bscurity,  not  to  be  reconciled  with  our  eager  hopes  of  immor-. 
tality — I  had    almost  said,  with  the  scriptural  promise  of    a 
recompense  for  all  our  toils  and  privations  and  afflictions,  in  the 
arduous  path  of  Christian  duty. 

^'  Of  that  day  (said  our  Saviour)  knoweth  no  man — no,  not 
the  Angels  of  Heaven,  but  my  Father  only.'" 

In  what  state,  therefore,  the  Soul  shall  be,  in  the  space  between 
death  and  the  judgment,  is  an  inquiry  not  interesting  in  specu- 
lation only.  Pursued  with  diffidence,  it  may  be  attended  with 
the  best  practical  results. 

As  it  respects  our  friends,  whom  we  have  loved  in  life  and  in 
death,  and  whose  last  moments  we  have  watched  with  affectionate 
attention,  there  can  be  no  greater  comfort  than  the  persuasion, 
that  though  not  seen,  they  exist ; — that,  reclaimed  from  a  world 
of  trouble  to  a  blessed  abode,  they  are  in  peace. 

There  is  a  pleasing  sympathy  in  the  reflection,  that,  like  our- 
selves, they  still  live :  there  is  delight  iq  the  idea,  that  they  live, 


1  Matt,  xxlv*  36. 
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where  is  ''  no  more  sorrow/'  And  if  we  think  their  state  of 
'  happiness  is  such  as  includes  an  interest  in  our  welfare,  we  are 
relieved  in  the  liveliest  manner  from  the  horrors  of  separation 
and  the  pangs  of  absence  : — and  Affection,  Piety  and  Faith  will 
carry  us  on  to  tlie  end  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  invulnerable 
almost  to  the  shafts  of  sin  or  Satan.  But  if  we  see  our  friends, 
as  they  are  taken  away  from  us,  dropping,  one  after  another,  into 
utter  insensibility — if  not  extinct,  unconscious  of  existence, — I 
will  not  repeat,  bow  disheartening  such  a  prospect  must  be — how 
chilling  to  that  ardor  we  should  feel  as  Christians,  **  in  runoiDg 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  A  stop — a  period  is  put  to  the 
labor  of  love.  The  chain  of  connexion  is  broken  between 
the  visible  and  invisible  world.  If,  indeed,  the  lives  and  convert 
sations  of  those  who  are  removed  from  us  were  such  as  even 
the  partiality  of  friendship  cannot  view  with  satisfaction,  the 
thought  that  death  has,  at  least,  suspended  the  operation  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  may  fling  a  gleam  of  hope  upon  the  awful 
vacuity  between  the  works  of  unrighteousness  and  the  day  of 
recompense* 

But  it  is  a  gleam  to  which  the  Christian  will  not  desire  to 
look:  it  can  only  be  cherished  in  "  a  doubtful  mind.''  In  fine, 
the  intermediate  sensibility  I  have  been  considering,  must  8ug« 
gest,  to  virtuous  bosoms,  a  feeling  of  the  union  between  Eardi 
and  Heaven- — an  animated  sense  of  moral  Harmonies,  otherwise 
broken  or  disturbed — of  spiritual  enjoyments,  at  once  refined  on 
the  dissolution  of  our  ''  fleithly  tabernacle" — of  pure  Intelli|;eiice8 
in  happy  communion^— of  felicities  always  increasing,  till  the 
*^  Spirits  of  just  men  shall  be  made  perfect."  And,  though  we 
may  cheerfully  "  abide  in  the  flesh,  and  continue,  like  St.  Faul, 
with  our  brethren,  for  their  furtherance  and  joy  of  Faith,"  yet 
shall  we  long  lo  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ. 

EUSEBJUS  DEFONJENSIS. 
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f^Tsi  quaedam  supersunt  pretiosa  e  reliquiis  literarum  Graeca- 
rum,  quas,  veluti  e  naufragio^  sors,  alioquin  invidiosa,  servavk 
integras^  Hoinericos  dico,  Herodoteos,  Thucjdideosque  libros ; 
sunt  tamen  et  alia^  eaque  paene  innumera,  quorum  nil  nisi  desi- 
derium  inane  restat.  Inter  haec  ingenii  Hellenici  monumenta 
non  infimum  locum  tenent  Comicorum  scripta.  Ex  iis^  plus 
mille^  fabulis,  quarum  salibus  se  dederunt  Athenienses,  ut 
tristem  risu  hilarem,  pravamque  praeceptis  correctam  redderent 
vitani,  undecim,  neque  illae  omni  quidem  parte  integrae,  Aristo- 
phanis  solius  fabulas  supersunt.  Hinc  evenit,  ut,  quoties  de 
Comicis  Graecis  loquiniur,  toties  de  fragmentis  Comicorum 
sermo  sit.  Ea  fragmenta  ad  colligenda,  laboribus  aliorum 
aliquantisper  adjutum,  et  imprimis  Gatakeri  scriniis,  sedulo  me 
accincturum  esse  prasdico,  et,  modo  vita  suppetat,  neque  census 
mihi  deficiat,  libros  de  hac  re  nonnullos  publici  juris  facturum. 
Specimen  editionis  interim  proferre  libet. 

Apud  Plutarchum  T.  ii.  p.  1142.  D.  exstat  Pherecratis 
fragmentum  hodie  mendosissimum  mutilumque.  Id  corrigere 
voluit  Brunckius  ad  Aristoph.  Fragm.  Addend.  T.  in.  p.  170. 
Sed  ne  levissimum  quidem  profecit.  Successu  meliori  rem  trac- 
tavit  Jacobs,  ad  Lucillii  Epigr.  xviii.  etin  Woliii  Literarische 
Analekt.  ii.  p.  37^.  Ipse  vero,  ni  fallor,  primus  dicar  Comico 
restituisse,  quae  temporis  iniquitas  modo  non  penitus  deleverat; 
Ita  certe  scripsit  Plutarchus. 

To  TToiXum  scag  els  MeXxvifTTri^viv,  rov  tcov  ItdvgaiJ^fieiov  froiY^rrjv, 
(TVjx/Ss^ijxs  rovg  avkrjTag  TrotpSi  toov  froirjToov  XotiJLfioLveiv  tov$  iJi,ia'$ov$f 
irpooTxyooviaTOvayjg  SjjAovoti  tyi$  '7roi^(reco$y  rm  8*  auXijToov  utij^ftouvtsov 
TOij  Si5acrxa\oif"  ZfTTBqov  8g  xoCi  to5to  Sis^flagi),  Sxrrs  xai  ^epsKgirriv 
rov  KoofAiKov  eWotyoLyslv  tyjv  Mov<riKriv  Iv  yvveiixelco  (r^Yifji^ATif  oXijv 
xai^xta-ftlvYjv  to  (raofjt^x*  'jFOtfi  Se  trjv  AixoLio(rivif^v  homuvioLVoy^ivif^v  tv^v 
ochiuv  rri$  XajSij^  xu)  rr^v  nohjo-tv  Xsyovauv, 

Ae^co  ftEV  ovx  ixovtroc'  (rol  re  yap  xkieiv 

ifjLoi  T6  Ke^M  6vfji,o$  fjSovijv  e^er 

Ijxol  yap  i5p0j*^c5v  xaxm  Me>MVifnr[Br^s' 

ev  Tols  ciTregoLVTOis  og  AajScJv  avexag  fjxe 

^aXoLpa/ripoLV  lTtoii/^(rs  %0£$a7^  SciSexa*  5 

aXA'  o5v  oaaj  oxiTog  luv  ijv  aTOvecov  kvvip 
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if/LOiyr  TTqoi  roi$  vuv  Si  xix*  e(rTi  yjxrspoL 

Kivijcr/ac  yoig  6  xoLTUpaTOS  'AtrTuxis 

h^oipfji,ovla$  xaftTra;  iroioov  ev  TcCi^  (rTpo^ai$p  10 

sir  ijAoijx'  ?jx',  tt)(rT6  ri}^  froitjO'ttog 

Tcuv  htivpafL^coVj  xotianep  ey  Tuig  oLcnlo'i, 

TotfliTTip  auToO  *^a/vgT  eivai  Sejia' 

«XA*  oux  av  sTwoij,  So-^oltu  Mv<raov  tov  Solxuv, 

ZtfoL  jX6  poLXt^  r  T^fji^TTKr^e,  xu^f^vayxoKTe  15 

'jrargixov  yevio'iai  xot)  SoxeTv  irevi(rTaTov' 

xoLfjLifTctiv  fie  xoi)  (TTge^cov,  oXijv  $ig^$opev* 

T^y  dpfiovlotv  yug  Itt)  to  [laXioLxooTepov 

frpotiTi(rTO$  ixXa<r'  ev  wevTs  ^ogSaT^  ScwSexa'  20 

«XX*  o5v  iyi^oiys  )^o\jto$  fjv  airoy^pSiV  avrip' 

el  yap  t«  xaf ^jxa^rey,  aofl/^  jx'  ave/SaXsV 

6  $s  Tifiiieos  fjJ,  cS  <^fXrarij^  xotropdopv^g 

xa)  liOLxexvotix'  aia-^KTra' 
AlK.  Trolog  outoc* 

Tifiiieog ; 
AfOr.  »  MeAijj  To-',  o5t«^  Zluflio^,  26 

xaxa  ftoi  7r«^g(r;^gy  oiros  Swavra^,  ouj  Xlyw, 

^o^ffX^Aud*  eTrayoov  urgotTTiTOvg  fivpfJLVixia$, 

a^g'Sucr',  avoLxXi<ra$  ioohxa^op^ov  Spyavov. 

V.  4.  Viilgo  hrola-i  xgaro*^.  At  Melanippidcs  fuit  Dithyram- 
borum  poeta :  quae  carmiiia  solebant  esse  onrepoufTai,  sine  fine* 
De  eodem  quoque,  sicut  de  Amynia,  dicebatur  fortasse  OuM$ 
yo|x^rt]^,  oo-Ti;  ou  Trepalv^m.  Fuit  etenim  tarn  in  re  Venerea 
quam  Musica  impotens.  Ibid.  Vulgo  Ka^m  avijxi  ](ts.  Dedt 
avsxug :  collato  Eupolid.  apud  Suid,  v.  'Avixag,  'Avsxois  hralp* 
hi  xu)  fihXvpwg  (TV  TO  a-xixog :  ita  enim  corrigo  vice  eiroup»  xa) 
phkvpog  propter  illud  in  Aristoph.  Eq.  797.  ev  xu)  fiioigaog,  De 
re  ipsa,  quam  Eupolis  depingere  voluit,  cf.  Lysistr.  229-  et 
799.     Vox  eadem  restitui  debet  ad  mentem  Valck.  in  Diatribe 

)).  286.  Pherecratis  Fragmento  apud  Scbol.  ad  Ach.  86. 
egetfdo  Toot)  ti  Icrnv  eig  avexag  to  xgi^uvov.  v.  7.  8,  Hoc  dis- 
tichon  mutilum  est  apud  Plutarch,  ita  :  ifioiye  wpog  rx  vvv  xotxeL 
At  Photius  V.  KwrepwraroL. — ^epexparr^g  Aripoig"  hretra  eregx 
TOVToov  'TToiovvTooy  'fToXXoi  xwrepdiTega.  Ibi  x,^Teg(z  emendat  Bioon- 
field,  in  Edinburgh  Rev,  N.  42.  p.  337.  Ceterum  non  vidit 
Innc  suppleri  posse  et  Comici  versus  et  restitui  fabulae  nomen. 
De  formula  vpog  Tolg  vvv  xaxoi-^xwrspvarepa  cf.  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
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563=1:583.  Inv.     Kaxu  Trpog  rotg  vuy  ovci  xaxolg  dsav  Waxrvi  roZo'iv 

IfMiciv :  ita  enim  legi  debet  vice   Kaxa,  irpo$  roT^  oSo-iv  eeo^  £y 

hrm^  Toi<riv  e/Eto^-iv :  et   sane  Erfurdtius   ad   Soph.  El.    1191. 

vklit  xotxoig  esse  repeteiidum :  nobiscum  certe  faciunt  ilia  in 

Hipp.  874.  xpoc  xaxco  xaxov  Cycl.  679.  xaxov  n  7rgo$  xaxdS  CEd. 

C.  595.  Trgog  xetxoig  xxxi:  Philemon  Fragm.  Inc.  51.     npogrols 

xotxols — xaxd  :  et  Apoll.  Rh.  !•  1064.  xaxtS  8*  hr)  xvimpov  aAXo: 

necoon  S.  Paulus  Epist.  Rom.  i.  tov$  Itti  toi$  irotKouolg  xaxolg 

mpa  xaivoTop^ouvTotg  xolxol.     v.  9.  Vulgo  *Jttix«j.     Hoc  plane  in- 

ficetum  in  *A(rT\}xog  mutavi :  ubi  luditur  in  ourrvxog  et  SiTTtrros :  sicut 

luserat  Comicus  apud  Athen.  ii.  p.  63.  F.  et  Eustath.  JX.  x.  p. 

1 390. 4.  "Aa-rvTOg  6lxo$  nsX(milSiv :  ubi  allusio  fit  ad  aerraToj.   Vox 

armxQs  exstat  in  ^Eschyl.  Eum.  1000.    v.  1 1 .  Vulgo  * AffoKoiXBxi  ^ 

WTMg  M(rre.     Verum  iilud  axoAcoXexs  in^  tali  loco  est  nimium. 

Musa  hie  eloquitur  verba  meretricia.     Reposui  igitur  Eh'  ^\oi)x' 

?f4*  ia-re.     Certe  verbum  aKoSiv  est  Comicorum.  Cf.  Ran.  149. 

*H  jxijrep*  ^X(»j(rgy.     Aliis  fortasse  placebit  'EXijAaxI  fA  ovToog,  &<rre. 

Et  sane  exstat  in  Eccl.  39.     T^v  vix^  ^-^'l"  ?Xayvg  /tt'  Iv  rolg  (rrpw^ 

fiaa-iv,     Mihi  vero  potius  videtur  Elr  ^Kiir^x   Ijx'.     Sic  enim  sItol 

participium  sequi  solet.  Vid.  Blomfield.  ad  Prom.  802.  ed.  2. 

scrinia  compilantem   Porsoni  in  Advers.  p.  £75.     v.  13.  Vulgo 

*A§l(rre§  avrov  falvsTxi  ra  Se^ia.     At  articulus  suum  locum  non 

habet.  Ciuesiae  etenim  facta  non  erant  di^ix  verum  apia-Tepu,  Mox 

lingua   rejicit  rj^or^xs  w(rTs  fotlvsTM,     Debuit  esse  vel  <fsilv6<riat 

vel  efoclvsTO  ehon.     Quod  postremum  dedi.      v.  14.  Vulgo'^XV 

cvx  av  eivoig  ovrcog  ^v  ofMog  ofMog,     Hie  latere  suspicor  Poetae 

nomen  omnium  fere  pessimi ;  quern  ridebant  Comici  ad  unum 

omnes.     Loca  apud  Schol.  ad  Av.  31.  et  ad  Vesp.  1216.  ita 

emendare  debueram  in  Classical  Journal  N.  31.  p.  40.     OSr^ 

£(mv  'AxiiTTcop  Tpayco^loig  noiYirrjs'  exAXsiro  Se  XoLXotg, — Oeovopi^frog 

Si  xou  Tov  TtarepoL  otvrotj  Xolxolv  Trpoayfyopev^iV  Ti(ra[ji,eifov     (Vidt 

Schol.  ad  Acharn.  603.)     " — ov  06  Kowslg  (scis:  exstat  xovvCo 

in  -Eschyl.  Suppl.  171.)  fevov;  B.  akku  pi^wroy  oUol  Mu<tkov  [ubi 

.duplex  sensus.    Vid.    Hesych.  Mutriaiv — (ruvooo-ia^ovr*  ^vswo-Tiav] 

*Ax6(rT0g*'     A.  ayaweTrsixev  axoXouSoov  e[iol*^^  6  8g  cturog  xoc)  Mvjof 

fxaXgcreV  elg  Se  T^v  To/t)(r»v  avrotj  xflp^XsuaxMO*!  KaWiotg  fjt^h  Iv  IlsSij* 

reug  '*  x«i  Sixav  ^Ov  ol  ;^opo)  f/^io-ownv*  xolI  Kparlvog  ev  KKeofiovXl' 

voig  ''  'Axe(rTogx  [iva-ov  elxog  ^v  Kol^sIv  IlAijya^,  lav  /tt^  crucTTge^jj  tu 

ZpiluoLTci" — xal  ^^  rig  froXirvig  8*  Jtt/  a-oi  Ilkrjv  Sixag   Mu<rog  y 

Ax6<rT€op  xou  TO   KaWlov  voiov.*'     Hinc  patet  'Axe<rTopa  fuisse 

malum  poetam  et  Mysium  :  ideoque  in  talem  hominem  pro  con.- 

vicio  invehi  potest  proverbium  Itrp^aro^  Mvawy  mutatum  in  s<rx^TU 

Mwrm  sive  c(r;^ar   ofiova-top,     inter  fabulas  illius  erat^  opinof| 

Teiephus:  quam  re»picere  videtur  Comicus  apud  Plutarch^  ji. 
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p.  632.  E/Oc  f/,§  paxri  r  fiit/Kitrx^  Ka^tiviyxao's  Urony^if  yiyitrScu  xelt 
iofjLoov  avxararov:  ubi  collatis  Telephi  Euripidei  verbis  apud 
Aristoph.  Acharn.  440.  !•  Jeiyap  /xf  Wfai  TrTcop^ov  flvai  rijiJi^pw 
Ehon  fih  StriFig  fifi),  ^aivtiriat  he  ft^  (quae  taraen  ita  scripsit  Tra^ 
gicus  :  Ehon  /xev,  !(ncep  e\ii),  ^ahuriai  Be  [i,vi,  Jei  irfifjLepoy  fjLe,  xoi 
Soxffiv  ntve<rrarov)  patet  apud  Plutarchum  scribi  debere  Ilrao^ov 
yevMou  Koi  hxelv  •neviararov :  quae  Philosophus  consulto  muta* 
vit  e  Comici  verbis  ''0<r'  Iju-e — ZlaTgixov  yeviiriar  ubi  Uarpixov 
intelligi  satis  bene  potest  ex  eo,  quod  et  Telephus  et  'Axearcop 
XoLxas  sint  Mysi ;  et  ambo  miserrimi^  utpote  alter  e  regno^  alter 
e  theatro,  expulsus.  v.  17.  Vulgo  $*  TSiov.  Hoc  inteiiigere 
nequeo.  Reposui  7a$o^.  Redde  ' IiiBos'—irrpofiiKov  Horatiano 
mottis — lonicos.  Citharaedus  aliquis  dicitur  * lasvoKifLirras  a  Plu- 
tarch, n.  p.  539*  C.  unde  intelligas  et  inEccl.  QlB.  rov  av^ 
'JoovloLs  rpiiFov.  Hanc  meam  conjecturam  extra  omnem  dubita- 
tionem  ponit  Hesychius  7a$o^  (rrpf /3Xo$ .  Corrige  'lilog  arpofiiXos, 
I^otabiiis  est  de  Phryne  locus  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  964.  quern  e 
Suida  prinus  supplevit  Valckenaer  ad  Diatrib.  p.  1^24.  etiam 
nunc  augendum  ope  Libanii  Invect.  in  Florent.  ii.  p.  430. 
Trep)  Aea^ou  he  el  rig  ?A«ygv  a  xai  ^  vapoifiiot,  Twrecrfla*  XP^9  C^^* 
JNub.  1362.  ^ptiv  (re  Tu^reo-flar]  'TFepl  Sifvou  he  pcLhov  av  eTij  xoJ 
yuv  Xeyeiy  robg  xivriQevrag  ov  koltu  xoo-fiov  [ita  eniin  Toup,  ll.  p. 
167.]  xa)  hafdeipuvTag  tou  Searpov  rrjv  %a^iv  ubi,  quum  voces 
vltiniae  bene  convetiiunt  cum  verbis  ixova-ag  a^otvi^oov,  suspicor  e 
prioribus  erui  posse  versus  particulam — ou  xaroL  xoa-fiov  xivijJfVTa^' 
cujus  initio  praeponi  potest  e  Suida  Avrov  hei^ug,  et  fiui  subjungi 
^  conjectura  x^gevroig,  et  ex  Hesychio  hue  referri  gl.  Aea-^iog 
mhg. — ol  he  4>piviv'  0  xu)  xiWtor  vtto  waAaioov  yap  xexoofjuephriron 
ovTog  cog  hotftelgoov  ttjv  [ji^ova-ixvjv  xot)  'jrpog  to  jSccjxoXo;^fugiy  r^enoov 
Scripsit  igitur  Oomicus:  Kelng  aoiSwv  fioofioXoxeufrei*  ^  xoifji^eih 
rrjot.  xotixTrrjV^AvTov  hei^ugov  xutol  xo^iuov  xiwi^evrotg  re  x^geuToig  Ae<rfiiog 
(ohog^  xav  upfioviaig  Xiil^oov  Jj  Z'<$via5»v,  'ETrerpi^ero  rvTrrofievog 
voKKugy  mg  tcx^  iJ,ov(roig  afaviKoov,  vel,  tu  ye  fjLVffcoy  afavll^oov'  ut 
lusus  sit  in  roi  /m-uo-cov  et  [ji^oua-aiv.  Ex  hoc  loco  corrige  Hesych. 
JiTia^giv  <ri$yiaf6<y.  v.  19.  20.  Vice  distichi  vulgatur  unus  tan- 
tuminodo  versus :  'Ev  Trivre  xophotig  hdhex  ctpfi^ovlotg  exoDV.  Atqui 
Phryues,  ut  reliqui^  roig  deiAOviug  non  el^^v,  veruin  he^6opev. 
Hue  igitur  retuli  verba  Schol.  ad  Nub.  967.  de  Phryne  :  (fijcr)  xa) 
^AgKJ-Toxg&TVig[\ego  0egexgarrig'  at  Valck.  in  Not.  Mss.  'Agnrrd' 
^evog]  xa6o  Trpaorog  rrjv  dg^uovloLV  ixKuatv  M  tJ  fiaXdoLXwrepoV  unde 
erui  Triv  dgfjLovlav  yap  Itti  to  fjLu\6oLxa)Tegov  UpdorKTrog  exXoLtr  hf 
irivre  ^opSai^  hdihexoL.  Proba  est  formula  «ri  to  luuXiuxdyrepov. 
Cf.  Aristoph.  Ran.  545.  to  he  MeTa<rrpi<pe<Tdai  'jrgog  to  iuotXioLxdn- 
Tsgor  et  Thucyd.  11,  59.     onsayaym  to  6pyil^ofjt,evov  tvis  yvm^M^g 
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%gog  TO  ^mirspov.  Quod  ad  %o^Sa7^  Trevrs  dooiexa,  hinc  corrige 
Fiutarch.  ii.  p.  84,  A,  0pijviv — Tolg  «rTa  ;^op8«ij  8uo,  Trapeyrei- 
va/Asvov,  legendo  Uxa.  v.  25.  Vulgo  Ti[i,6deog  MiX^crioV  t*^  Hup- 
p/af.  De  Timotheo  Milesio  vid.  Plutarch,  ii.  p.  539.  0. 
aiiosque  apud  Fabricium.  Atqui  non  de  patria  Timothei  hie 
loquebatur^  ut  opuior^  Musa^  verum  de  alio  poeta,  quern  uti 
Timotheum^  (rvgnrof^svov  stp)  t^  xaivoro/x/ot  xai  TtoLpavo^fhv  eiV  r^v 
fjLova-^xriv  hxouvra,  teste  Plutarcha  ii.  p.  795.  D.  Cotnici  ride* 
bant.  Is  fuit  Mekrjg :  qui  hymnum  quidem  in  Pythiae  hono- 
rem^  licet  ipse  hiinime  fuerit  alter  Apollo,  videtur  composuisse. 
Cf.  Aristo^jh.  Av.  858.  "/toj  Trco  ds  nvSlag  fiooi  SseS,  SwotUTeo 
I)  XuiQi;  apliv.  ubi  Schol.  ijv  Ii  6  Xaipig  o3to^  xiiapoo^og  kou  yiyovev 
avkfiTT^g*  [vid.  ad  Ach.  866.  Xcnpihl$  /3o/w,/3uXio«]  /w,v>j/w,oy8t56i  8f 
avTov  Ku)  ^egsKpaTfig  hv  "Aypoig'  4>ep*  l^eo,  XiflapwSo^  rig  xaxarTog 
eyevsTO  ;  *0  neia-iou  Mi\Yis'  MsToi  tov  MikviTa  rig 'y  "E^  oLrptfjif' 
eywB',  6  Xaigig.  Ita  enim  lege  partim  cum  Porsono  ad  Toup.  p. 
481.  verum  ibi  praestat  06  tlvSiog  Me\itig,  sicut  in  Aristophanis 
loco,  "/to),  Ttcu  8*  ou  Ilviias  j3oa*  quae  fuit  igitur  jSoa  MeX»)TOj.  v,  27. 
Vulgo  I]oipi^>^v6ev  aycov  coutra  Dawesianum  canona.  Ibid. 
Egregia  est  Jacobsi  emendatio  pro  sxTpawiXov;  (/.vpfji^rixiag.  Cf. 
Thesm.  105.  fLeXcohlv  ycip  Trapaa-xsuaferon  Mup/jMjxoj  arpoiTrovs* 
quo  respexit  Hesych.  in  MvpiM^xag  arpamoig'  idem  quoque  ad 
Pherecratem  respexit  in  Mvpiirixlu*  ria-ireTott  §6  xu)  Iwi  h^oca-xci- 
ksiov  x«i  (yvfLfoirria-eoog.  v.  29»  Vulgo  '-^iTreXoo-s  xotviXvas  ^o^SaTj 
Sco^exa.  Haec  nequeo  intelligere.  Hue  retuli  gl.  SwSgxap^opSov 
SpyoLvov  apud  Etymol.  v.  -YopS^.  Quid  sit  illud  opyuvov,  nemo 
nescit.  Verbum  uvolxXuv  in  tali  negotio  satis  bene  exponit 
A  then.  xiil.  xotrafiXelv  oturov  avuxXot(ravTa — xoi)  tcov  ieotTwv  eTri* 

Cetera,  quae  subjungit  Plutarchus,  expedire  nequeo :  neque 
mihi  satisfacit  Elmsleius  ad  Ach.  554.  Ita  exstant  vulgo  scripta, 
Ka\  * Api(rTO<poivvis  6  xoofiixog  jxy))]xov6osi  ^iXoffvoa  xal  fij<r*v  oti  elg 
roug  xvxKlovg  x^P^^^  f*'^^^  eWr^viyxaro  xcti  ^  Moucrix^  X^ysi  ef«p- 
fjLOviovg  unepl^oXotiovg  r  avoctovg  xa)  viy\eigotjg  unricnq  tb  rug 
pu^avovg  oXijv  xaftwrcov  ftg  xurefj^earaxre,  Ubi  ex  lUis  interpositis 
^  he  Mova-iXYi  Xiyei  patet  aliquid  inter posuisse  r^v  J«xaiO(ruvijv 
interlocutam.  Si  liceat  hariolari  in  loco  plane  mendoso,  dixe« 
rim  tali  fere  modo  scripsisse  Pherecratem. 

JIK.     aXX'  ovTig  uWog,  og  <r'  fxaxi?*,  otvrjp  h'—MOT.  ^v, 

oi  [AvrjfA  h^MYVv  6  <peiXoixpog, 
JIK.  0i\i^evog' 

og  elg  xuxXlovg  X^povg  [/,iXKriJL>'  YJveyxi  ; 
MOT.  t/  ; 
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xdcv  yiyXapctg  ft',  oicKBp  Tikiav  pufavoig  ffXeJy 
xiirroov  n,  KctrtfM^Taxre  rwv  TifiTurfJMToov, 
Inter  haBC,  deletis ' Agtcrofavyii  6  Kco/xixo^,  quae  scribere  non  potait 
Plutarchusy  aliud  quid  de  meo  tornavi.     Fuit  Aristophanes  cal- 
Tus.      Id  inteliigitur  ex    Eupolidis    Fragm.     apud    Schoi.  ad 
Nub.  540.  552.  et  £q.  1286.  rou^  ivnia$  Svytiro(ri(roi  rm  ^uXeoc^m 
TOthto  xa$tt)pi}<ra|iti}v.     Mox  de  formula  /xy^/uta  yeomnisiv  vid.  Blom^ 
field!  ad  S.  c.  Th.  947.     Ibi  citatur  I  ph.  T.  702.     Tufj^^v  u 
;^»<rov  xaicliis  fjLvrifiili  /xoi.     At    Pollux  pro    synonymis  habet 
lurf^fuat:     ra^og,  xco/xa.      Dein    erui    fj^iXurfiJ    rjViyKiTi    e   fLtXi) 
ffo^veyxaTO.     Etenim  apud  veteres  Grascos  non   exstat  ijyiyxi* 
lurjv.     Id  comprobabo  tempore  alio.     Deinde  Pbiloxenus  ille>  - 
cujus  hie  mentio  facta  est^  idem  fuit  atque  is  Pbiloxenus  fjLe\o* 
iroio^  :  cujus  fragmenta hodie exstant  apud  Athenaeum:  quemque 
laudibus  cumulat  Antiphaues  ev  Tgirayoovirr'j ,     Veruai  e  Plu« 
tarcho  patet  illius  iaudatorem  esse  non  'Ampivyiv  ev  TgirotyoovKrrj 
verum  'Apta-rofiwiv  sv  TayYinarous.     Hanc  emendationem  eximie 
tuetur  similis  var.  iect.  apud  Suid.  V.  "/lXf$  a^wi$'  ubi  male  olim 
legebatur  'Avraytaviaroug  pro  TuyY,vnrraigy  quod  e  Mss.  reposuit 
Kuster:  similis  quoque  apud  Polluc.  vii.  168.  ubi  vulgatur 
'AyeovKTTals.     Verba  Comici  apud  Athen.   xiv.  p.  644.  B.  ita 
sunt  legenda. 

IIoKb  $'  for)  vavTcov  toov  TroiyjTcov  hafocog 
6  <PtKo^evog'  rot  irpooTot  jxev  yotp  ovoftao-iv 
i$/o<0'i  Koi)  XMvolg  xi^griTon  Travra^ov' 
exuTot  roi  ^iXf^  'v  ft«ra/3oXaif  xoii  ^pwf/^ounv 
cotriv  xe^ipto'Tar  iehs  Iv  avSpdirom'iy  i^y 
exelvosy  il^cog  Ttjv  uKf^Soog  jxou(riX)jy* 
01  vuy  de  xviirog  dnXotxx  xag  axpa  xgovixoi, 
ctvi6(rl  y  air\ijyiy,  /t«X*  oLfisXelg  ev  oi(r[i,ainv, 
ftomrreg  efji//rXixou(rtv  ecKKorgia  [ji,iXrj. 
Ibi  vulgatur  cog  «5  xixqurou.     At  Ms.  mg  gu  xe;^gaxrTa*.      Dedi 
m\v  x9y(upitrT0Lt.     Mox  parum  intelligo  0\  vuy  le  xnrowkr^xra  kcA 
kprivaia  xa)  avie<niroTaTX  re  fji^eXea  yAheoig  ovofia(nv»     Hoc  postre* 
mum,  quod  corrumpitur  propter  v.  2.,  in  h  ua-fMia-iv  miitatur : 
unde  se  tuetur  meum  quoque  'v  fi^rra^oKctlg  :  ubi  vulgo  deest  *v. 
Istud  jxeAea  frustra  tuetur   Elmsl.  ad   Acharn.  1151.     Meum 
/x«A'  inueXelg  convenit  cum  illo  Anaxilo  apud  Athen.  p.  417.  C. 
i7/yff<y  jw^gy   a^Lfueg  xai  foiyelv  fji,a\*  avlpixol,     Convenit   quoque 
avdea-iv  anKriyiv  cum  Horatiano  de  poetae  niali  scriptis^  quae  quia 
Deferat  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores,  Et  piper  et  quic- 
f/iiid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.     Unde  corrigas  et  Opheltonis 
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Comici  fragmentum  apud  Atben.  p.  66.  At^xh  irm^  xa) 
ivfj^lufMi  ^i^Xiov  nXaroovog  ljui/3poyn}TOv  legendo  dujxiafb'^  o3  jSi/SAjov— • 
ly^ireqovayLOL.  Hesych.  ' EiMrsfovdrp^'  ifMlr^ov  SiwXowv :  ubi  citatur 
Theocrit.  Idyll,  xv.  34.  xaTa7nv)(i$  Iftvepovafia.  Similiter 
Hesych.  'AnXYiyis'  iruyLiu^rpog  ^haiva'  ou  hwafuivr^  WXwI^yai. 
Nunc  tandem  intelligitur^  quo  respexerit  Aristophanes  in 
Anagyro  Fr.  xi.  "Ek  yn  t^j  Ift^j  p^XaviSoj  Tpeif  ifKKi^yi^g  voicuy. 
Varum  haec  obiter.  Ad  rem  redeo.  Manifesto  inter  se  c^po- 
nuntur  oLXXoTpia  et  Wiokti  :  opponi  quoque  debent  et  reliqua : 
qualia  KqoviKot  et  xaivoi^,  dvKoixet,  et  jXBTa^QXeug'  verum  quod 
opponi  possit  tm  ;^co|bia<riy^  non  babeo.  Etenim  XP^V^*  te&ie 
Mesychio^  'jfofoL  roig  fi,ova't}co'l$  est  x^ola.  lpj»e  vero  reposui 
KViTTog*  Hesych.  Kv/4''  l^oooif  ^rrrivov  o[i,oioy  xwvwvn  at  Suid.  agnos- 
cit  KvtTTos  genitivum.  Contulit  igitur  Aristophanes  varios  pie- 
nosque  Philoxeni  sonos  cum  sonis  poetarum  aliorum,  sicut 
xviTTo^,  semper  immutatis,  minutulisque.  Dixi  Aristophanem 
laudibus  Philoxenum  cumulasse ;  neque  senteutiam  muto.  Ete- 
nim mirum  video  inter  utrosque  consensum^  res  fere  similes 

depingentes.     Ita  enim  Comicus  in  Fr.  3. 

«     *     #     * 

Trapotrerotfji^ui  yoip 

Toi  XifToipoi  xivrmv 

oKXoi  fepsT  omoLy  /3«t«v,  riiroinwf 

^  xairpi^liou  vioM  xoWoisi  Ttv' 

el  8g  pLYj,  TrXevpov  ^  yXxorrav  ^  {rwXijya^  ij 

y^<rriv  vj  UXfaxog  OTroogiyyig  xi^P^olI' 

oy  pipers 

devgo  [LSToL 

xoK>idifia)V  yXiupStv. 
#     *     *     #     * 

Inter  haec  Irrra  ^riv  debentur  Seidlero  in  Dissertat.  de  Fragm. 
Aristoph.  p.  18.     Sive  Class.  Journ.  N.  xliii.  p.  136,7.  collato 

Nostri  I'hesmoph.  2dis.  Fr.  2.  %  yijoTi^  wrroiT ou  ^irii^^ — 

ouS*  iiTtap  xdvpou ouS*  ^Tgiaioy  SsX^ooco^.     Vulgo  hie  earofiuiriv. 

Ad  eandem  scenam  refer  et  Fr.  2.  AufifiJifrrt  xoAAo^oy  axua-r^g 
\j^  et  Fr.  IV.  Mrihe  rot  faXripixoi  roL  [uxpJt  rdi*  apvl^ia  ^  i  Ita 
enim  Porson.  apud  Gaisford.  ad  Hephsest.  p.  331.  propter 
metrum  Paeonicum,  quod  et  in  hoc  etin  alio  Aristophanis  frag- 
mento  apud  Athen.  p.  117*  detexit  Porson.  Advers.  p.  67.  et 
plenius  in  Miscell.  Crit.  p.  236.  At  coenam,  quam  descripsit 
Philoxenus,  quantum  hodie  milii  licuit  enicre  e  verbis  maxime 
depravatis  apud  Athen.  xiv.  p.  649.  talem  fuisse  suspicor. 

Tuo"^,  UTS  §^  vpoaiey,  jitoXouo"- 

otg  \muqa\)y%ig  7rog6fi,lius 
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oAavaroi  II  r  'A[JM>Ji§lag  Kepoii' 
TMo-lBi  S*  iv  fi,i^eit$  iyxahdfvtvi, 

fMyoL  x^Sf*^  ^P^^'iii  Afux^; 

fwikig  yXuxfpoj,  Xnrroi; 

&felxvot$  IvstXlyKi  t.  ivoi>jyxloi(rt 

iavolct,  irfrAoKTi  TtrAoto'c,  sine  iavo'i(ri 

avyitoi>i6irrcof 

•4fiy  alcrp^uv- 

«j  UTo,  /x^  xartBri  [MXtryfiovgy  v.  /xoXoyfy^; 

TfloO*  Xf^rooy  OTipeouf  oiviyxM$  v.  rai^  avayxai^ 

J'ljpoy  fy  fijpoT^  ^ApifrraU 

ou  fiiXippvronn  vayaig. 

mox  interpositis  nonnullisi  quae  comniendo  sagacioribus;  lege 

xa)  pt^sXlmixTot  r^vyf^iv 
a^tovoi,  a'a(ro[j,o(pXooxTa 
Tuqixvr^^xoLy  ydhjoLXTi  xoi 
piiXiTi  ij't)yxurd<pupi*  wr*  fy 
dein  paulo  post 

a\Kx  V  otro'a  noiiFet  itapoL 
dolvotv  oA/3i09rXourot/ 
ijy  TToVij  8*  eirepahsTOy 
x^a^ol  re  Xoyoi  r  hr) 
Kuwrig'  ivia  re  xamv  IXevfl)) 
xojct\t/oy  oAvpiuiriov  xcti  6$au|xa- 


(r«y  auTO  xaw- 
6«t'  aiyfTay. 


Ad  eaiidem  coenam  pertinent  et   Fragmenta  in  Athen.  iv.  p. 
146.  F.  et  sqq.  ubi  non  nisi  pauca  ad  finem  expedite  possum. 

xoii  >Mym  aXexTpvovoov  re  veo(r(ro)  irepSixeov  foLineoy  re  p^u^av 
x&r  aSi}y  W^rpioi  fiaXXsro  iipfj^'  ev  iroXXei  xxi  jUrfltXaxoTrryp^sctfy 
aprwv  if^fis,  cvl^uy  a  8*7, 
ia,y66v  T  eireKrri\$e  ii^iKi 
xftl  yiXoL  (TVfji^'m^xrov,  ro  xoil 


Tvpov  atFug  rig  6fji,iJLivea 


i^0L(rx  oiTfcO^Vy 

x^yoey  f^otfiotv 

AAX'  ore  ywy  8^  jSgorruoj  ^8J  wot^toj 

B$  xipov'^fAsv,  Tijya  ftfy  t^rfraelpivv 

lfjbaoe$f  heiTot  li  7ral^€$ 

vlmp  gSocay  xarci  x«JoV 
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cui  subjungebatur  ilhid  in  Athen.  ix.  p.  409.  £. 

IxTpl^lucxri  re  XayLVpoL 

^pllLscri  r  ocixfipocriodfiot 
xoi)  (TTefivous 
ioiotKei^, 

Svmposii  initium  describit  illud  in  Athen.  xv.    p.  685.  D* 

xara,  xeigoj  8* 

a^yvpict  vpo^O'jp  rt  ^igoov  eirl  r 
ix^f  ^"^^  gipepsv  oTgf  avov  hsnTUs 
awo  fivprl^os  mJ/iTfVJi  toov  re  xX«- 
8wv  [IXaaj] 


fu  o'uvavrov. 


Ad  libationem  pertinet  fragmentum  in  Athen.  xi.  p.  487.  B. 

(TV  de  TavSe,  Baaxi'  hot,  Ipoirou  itKripr^  fi,sT0ivi7rrpl^  ^s^on, 
^pais  r  oiyoi  Bpofjuos,  yoivo$  To8e  Sovs,  c'  hr)  rep^/iv  avota-etV 

quae  loquitur  mensae  e^ctp^os,  dum  poculum  propinat^  libatione 
jam  peracta  :  idemque  pergit,  apud  Athen.  xi.  p.  476.  E. 


»•  f  » 


TTivs  TO  vsxTapeov  irwiu  ev  ^pu<r6aij  Trgo^uTa*^' 
If  vi\a)v  KepiroDV  S*  ?/3g6p^oy  x«ra  y  oo  (TjXixgov. 
Hie  erui  If  uaAcov  e  rs  aXAcov :  cui  favet  Ai  istoph.  Ach* 
74.  If  uakivciov  ewreoiMLToov  et  Lucian.  Tra/xjuueyefl^  eKiriyLOLTx  \)u\ot 
apud  H.  Steph.  Thes.  v.  "TuXo^.  His  dispositis  ad  Pherecratera 
redeOy  cujus  fragmentum  est  apud  Phrynich.  p.  136.  Pauw.  ita 
iegendum  wj  ev  Kopiavvois.  "  Tov  voiKmv,  voiii,  Soj,"  ^fi(ret$.  Ibi 
nunc  tandem  intelligitur,  cur  reposuerim  lelnv  p<r*  ?craij  vice  re 
avocr/oyf.  Etenim  Philoxeni  carmen  erat  omne  de  coena.  De 
voceouof  sic  posita^  cf.  Phoen.  102.  Soph.  Aj.  118.  Aristoph. 
Ran.  793.  Menand.  Fragm.  248.  Dein  vulgo  m(riFep  re  tus  pa* 
favov^  oKviv  xdfiwroov  fj^e  xctre[ji,e<TTcoce.  Ibi  xa/u.9ra)v  reposuit  Elmsl. 
ad  Ach.  554.  Verum  ipse  neque  xaiLitm  neque  lectionem  vulga- 
tam  intelligo.  Propter  pa^dvoov  mentionem,  suspicor  hie  latere 
nomen  moechi  cujusdam.  'PoLfdlvM  etenim  verberari  solebant 
isti  impudiei.  Schol.  ad  Nub.  1073.  Tl  8*,  ^v  poi<pavida)S^  ye  w«4o- 
[jLevog  a-oi  rippct  re  T<x9jJ  ita  exponunt :  oSrco  yag  rovs  dkovrets  /xoip^oyj 
jxi^ovTO'  pa^avlBus  Xa^^anvres  xatleiruv   el$  robs  'trpooxrovs  roHrmp 
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xa)  iFapeirlX^iOvreg  u6tov$  rifpav  Atpft^y  iiriwourvfiv  fia<rMfovg  Ixendg 
lfyul^oit,ivoi.  Ibi  latent  Comici  versus  KolI  irapaTiAXcov  avrou 
TtqaoKTOV,  iefffirjv  yt  Tefpav  lnii[our(roy ^  Ba(rivov;  ixavoig  epyal^6iJ,eyos* 
Similiter  ex  Hesychiana  gl.  *Pafoivid(o6rivar  rou;  fifn^ovg  Toig 
fafivi(nv  ^Xaovov  xutu  ty,$  e^pag  :  rig  yap  uvri  rr^g  ^oi^avTBog  bpm 
o^v^vfiiav  i\6oi7rpog  y^fJi^oig,  alii  aliter,  inter  quos  at  Porson.  in  Mis- 
cell.  Crit.  p.  ^84.^  eruebant  versus  Comicos :  ipse  lego  rig 
yoip  iv  Tu  Trig  pafavlhg  oi^u9u|x<'  eWofoov  "EKioi  7^0;  ^f'oig  >  qu£ 
eloquitur  mulier,  ne  forte  deessent  moechi,  conquesta,  sicut  ilia 
apiid  Aristoph.  in  Lys.  107*  'A\K*  oule  ftoi;^oD  xetraKsXeiirrxt 
fvlfaXv^.  Ad  ilium  incerti  Comici  locum  respexit  Harpocrat. 
V.  'O^u^viJ^ia — iv*oi  fji,6Vf  c5v  iirrl  xa)  ' Apla-rotp^og  ^fuSojiwa  Xeyfcrflai 
^aai  Tot  0uA«,  k^  eSv.  ctiroiyYOVTai  Tivtg,  awo  tov  6^ioog  tw  ivfj^cp  p^gy/cr- 
0a<.  Haec  obiter^  ad  (>afuvovg  redeo.  Valck.  in  Not.  Mss.  ad 
Plut.  168.  '0  8*  dkovg  ye  [M^x^g  81a  trc  y  ou  wagfltTiXAerai  citat 
Lucian.  lii.  331.  hifvye,  poKpavlBt  tt^v  Trvy^v  fis^va-fjiivog  :  quem 
versum  Comico  tribuit  necnon  in  111.  384,  22.  monet  corrigi 
irugoiTiWo[xevog  tov  vpooxTov  vice  tu  itpcoTot :  laudatque  notas  Fabri 
ad  1.  priorem.  At  coilatis  Hesychii  verbis  xutu  t^^  Upag  patet 
Comicum  dedisse — hi^vyev  [Moyij],  f>afavlh  ttjv  ehgav  /36j8y(r|xe- 
vog.  At  quis  sit  ille  moechus,  de  quo  Pherecrates  hie  locutus 
est,  pro  comperto  definire  nequeo.  Scio  tamen  ab  Aristophane 
exagitatum  esse  in  A  v.  I68.  quendam  Te\eoLV :  quifuit  et  malus 
poeta,  et,  uti  cecinerat  ipse,  "Avipoovog,  opvig  oiaTddfjLriTx  wero- 
fievog,  'ATsxfjiagTog  ov^dfjJ  ou^ifroT  Iv  tocvtm  [ji^ivcov'  ideoque  inter 
aves  relatus  est:  cf.  ibid.  1025.  xot)  TeTpax$  x»)  toloovi  xa)  IXeS, 
xoii  ^ourxu  xa)  eXda-a  xa)  epco^tcp  xa)  xaTapixTfj  xa)  [ji>€Xayxop6<pco 
xa)  alyidaXXcu,  At,  inquies,  ubinam  gentium  exstat  mentio  avis 
TeXiag,  Immo  in  hoc  ipso  loco  ;  quem  aliter  quam  vulgatum 
legebat  Schol.  ad  A  v.  I68.  xa)[M^inai  l\  6]g  %oK\a.  SviJ^pM^og  ^^ 
vpbg  ov^h  r}  Sti  TeXeag  opveoy  sire)  xa)  h  Tolg  k^rig  Sgveiv  ti  xaTaXeyet. 
TeXea  xa)  TeTqah  Koti  raajvi  xai  /SaciX/crxa.  Quae  sane  varia  lectio 
est  vero  proxima.  At  omnis  ille  catalogus  ita  scribi  debet  Ka)^ 
TJpaxTi  xa)  rjpdomv  waio"),  nop<t)Vploovi  xa)  ne\exdvTi  xa)  TeXsvlxcp 
Ko\oi<Ppvy),  Ka)  Tergd^i,  Te\ea  ^onrxa  xa)  Taoon  fia(riKl(rxa,  Ka) 
kpctt^ioig^  KaTapexTfi  xa)  Mekayxogv^op  xa)  KepxAdXkto.  Inter 
ha?c  duplex  est  sensus.  £tenini  avium  nomina  sunt  et  homi- 
num  nomina  derisoria.  Ut  a  postremis  ordiar,  moneo  Aristo- 
telem,  citatum  ab  Etymol.  v.  'Epco8»of,  dicere  inter  aves  illius 
generis  esse  alias  a(f> pohto-taxdgy  alias  non.  Vice  alyiidWco  repo- 
sui  KegxiddWop  ex  Hes}cliio  K6pxiSaXX)gy  epai^iog :  in  eodem  exstat 
gl.  M6Kayxop6(f)Oug'  jw.o«;^oiif  Toitg  yevvrjTixovg  avtgcoTrovg :  cnjus- 
modi  homines  sunt  epoi)8ioig  a<ppoh(riaxolg  similes.  Lexicon  idem 
KaTapixTVjg'  6pft)jTixoV.    Verum  e  Scholii  verbis,  ^  yap  ^d<rxa  xcii 


y 
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e\ZwKio$y  patet  duplicem  fuisse  scribendi  rationem  et  hpwhov  et, 
nisi  fallor,  hgeorvXov  :  et  sane  'Epoorv\og  melius  convenit  cum 
historia  de  avibus  *Appoh(rioixxl$.  Suspicor  igitur  Atheniensibus 
satis  notos  fuisse  tres  homines,  'EpaoTv^oi  dictis,  in  rebus 
Venereis,  plus  minus,  valentes.  Per  Tuoovi  ^a<ri\l(rxoi  intelligitur 
Moptjy(ps>  Vid.  Schol.  ad  Ach.  6l.  Tlpi^^eii  II  ovtoI  eiinv  ol  ^regi 
Tov  Moptj^ov  l/tvAijcr^evTfj  rpv^Yi$  :  ubi  locus  hucusque  hiulcus 
debet  suppleri  legendo,  ope  Hesychii  v.  Meya/St/^ioi  Aoyor  pi 
'TTotpoi  TOV  /SflMr/Xswj  \6yoi, 

KHP,  Ilapot  TOV  ^oicIKscos  oi  Meyafidil^ioi  Aoyoi 

ndpHiTl,  TYJS  Mop^OV  W6TX))(rftgyO<  TpV^VJS. 

A  IK,    Iloiov  fioKriXews  ;  x^dofion  toI;  frpi(r^E(n 
Kai  Tolj  Towai  Tolg  t  oiXct^^ovevfj.oia'i, 

Ubi  nunc  tandem  sententiae  concinnitas  elucet.  Neque  hie  est 
locus  unicus  ubi  Mor3^chi  fastus  coitimemoratur.  Nempe  in 
Vesp.  11 37.  ubi  Philocleonis  vestis  Persica  doxel  'Eoixevoti  p^i- 
Xkttx  Mopv^ov  iroiy\LaTi :  ibi  Schol.  tSov  ifsp\  Tpv^r^s  \<nrov^oLxiT(fiy 
6  Mopv^og  [els  ^vJ]  Jure  igitur  Morjchus  assimilatur  Tuoovi  fiatri^ 
Xia-xci :  ubi^  nisi  lusum  voluisset,  dixisset  Comicus  Boia-xlxXcp  : 
Hesych.  BdirxiXXos'  xi(r(roti  At  quid  sit  Kl(r(roi,  patet  exeodeni 
lexico.  KliTiTct'  hfriivfiluy  opvsov,  xu)  to  ywaixslov  viiog.  Jure 
quoque  cum  ^u<TiXlirxct  vel  fiaa-xlkXoo  conjungitur.  TeXiag*  ^oicrxoig. 
Hinc  corrige  Hesycn.  Bifrxag'  opve^v  rr  fiourxs  itixpoKsct  'ttXyio-Iov 
b^iiooii^e  XvdKTT),  legendo  [*/2$]  fiitrxoi  mxp^^  TeXea  'xwrrjiniJLOs 
'005  /Soa^o)  AvSig-t)  [fJi^iXog]  ubi  duo  sqnt  anapaesti  dimetri.  Quod 
ad  TsXeoi  lx9rr^(ri/u.o^,  id  satis  expositum  est  supra:  quod  ad 
exvTtj(riiJi,o$,  vocem  usurpat  Aristophanes  similem  apud  Polluc. 
If.  18.  Ilpog  av^pag  ilciv  hxirsTtjO'ifioi  (r^ihv,  Dein  vulgatur  xcu 
(pXe^iBi  xa)  TSTpoLxr  ubi  Schol.  iTricrxcTrTgoy  Trsp)  tovtoov  ex  rris  toov 
fwwv  WTopiag  t1$  6  Targaf  xu)  ^Xefij.  E  postremis  erui  xoXoi^pvy\ 
ope  Hesych.  KoXoKppv^*  TayaypaiosaXexTpvoov.  Jureigitur  mutavi 
ireXexivco  in  teXsvIxm.  £tenim^  uti  Schol.  dicit  ad  Av.  489.  xox* 
xu^eiv  xvplwg,  OT  oiv  nap  kuvTcp  fjiSToi  Vixrv  tyjs  y^ixfiS  acrij :  undc 
patet  legi  debere  in  textu  *2V6  t^^  fcoy^^  TgXevixe/ijs  onOTuv  vofuov 
opdiov  acrjj.  Exstat  apud  Phot.  v.  TeXevtxla-ai — xai  XeysTal  Tig  Tt- 
Xevlxeios  ri^o) :  alio  licet  sensu.  Postremo  suspicor  honiinum 
nomina  esse  quorundam  per  lusum  dicta  Ilogfvplcov  et  IleXexas — 
Certe  Uop^vgioov  commemoratur  in  Av.  553.  oi  Ke^piivu  xal 
nopfvgloaif. — Verum  ad  Pherecratem  redeo.  Satis  jam  confir- 
mavi  conjectui  am  meam  TeXiav,  de  malo  poeta  et  avi  si  mill : 
unde  patet  bene  suppleri  toov  Tsptna-pLciToov :  quos  sonos  edunt 
ct  aves,  et  poetie,  Hesychio  teste,  Tspvri^pAiTet — toL  t%  xAipa^ 
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Kgoiciiara  xa)  roi  toov  Ttrrlycov  i^iMTot, :  eosdem  quoque  edere 
potuit  moechus  pa^avhlwiiis  ri^fa  rt  riXSe/^ :  qualem  hoininem 
depinxit  Eupolis  apud  Harpocrat.  v.  ^O^MfLia'  *0v  ^XS'^''  ^  t«ij 
TjioSo*^  xa)  ToTj  6^viviJLlois  Tlpoa-rp^aiov  rra  woAf  wj  xalea-du^  xexgiyora. 

In  hoc  specimiue^  utcunque  brevi,  emendantur  et  supplentur 

^ntipbanes  apud  Allien,  p.  644.  B. 

Aristophanes,  Acharn.  6l.  Av.489.  1025;  Nub.  964.  Tage- 
nist.  Fr.  3.  Vcsp.  563. 

Callias  i 

Cratinus  \  apud  Schol.  ad  Av.  31.  et  Vesp.  146. 

Theopompus  ) 

Comicus  Incertus  apud  Schol.  Nub.  1073. 

Hesych.  v.  Bda-Kug,  *Pa$«y*Jcofl?vai. 

Lucian.  iii.  p.  331.  et  384. 

Eupolis  apud  Suid.  v.  *AviKa$. 

Hesych] us  v.  *leih$, 

Ophelion  apud  Athen.  p.  66. 

Philoxenus  Dithyranibus  apud  Athen.  p.  146.  409*  476. 
487.  643.  685. 

Pherecrates  apud  Phrynicb.  p.  136.  Pauw.  et  apud  Schol. 
ad  Acharn.  86.  et  Nub.  967. 

Plutarchus  ii.  p.  84.  A. 


OXFORD  PRIZE  ESSAY. 


GULIELMI  JONES  EQUITIS  AURATI  LAUDATIO. 


Quid  reperiri  tarn  eximium  aut  tarn  expetendum  potest,  quam  illam  virtutem  non 
latere  in  tenebris,  neque  esse  abditam,  sed  in  luce  Asiae,  in  oculis  clarissimsB  provin- 
ciae,  atque  in  auribus  omnium  gentium  ac  nationum  esse  positam  ?  Cic.  nd  Qmni, 
Frat.  I.  i. 

JJiFFiciLLiMUM  cst^  Academici,  quemvis  egregium  virum 
laudare  instituenti,  ita  suscepto  munere  cumulate  defuugi,  ut 
meriti  omnino  debitique  honores  persolvi  videantur.  De  illo 
enim,  in  cujus  memoria  celebranda  oratio  versatur,  audieiitium 
unusquisque  fere  jam  autea  secum  judicavit;  atque  ex  larga 
sane  laudum  materia  aliquid  semper  delegit^  quod  praecipue 
oraatum  vellet: — ut^  nisi  hac  in  parte  expectationi  suae  plene 
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responsum  sit,  laudationem  statim  mancam  atque  impcrfectam 
arbitretur.  Hanc  igitur  veniam  peto,  qiioniani  virum  in  omni 
prope  genere  virtutis  principein  laudaturus  sim,  ne  mihi  taDtum 
ODeris  imponatis,  ut  nihil  oninino  praeterinissum  patiamini ;  sa- 
tisque  officio  meo  factum  esse  existimetis,  si  in  effigie  praeclari 
ingenii  adumbranda  taletn  depinxero,  ut  multo  majus  quiddam, 
quam  quantum  a  nobis  expressum  fuerit^  de  homine  ipso  sus- 
picandum  videatur* 

Atque  ut  inde  oratio  mea  proficiscatur,  unde  maxime  oportet, 
et  ad   gloriam  vestram,  Academici,  praecipue  accommodatum 
est,  in  his  vestris  Athenis  primum  humanarum   artium  doctrinis 
Jon  ESI  us    sese  imbuit;  totum  illud,  quantumcunque   postea 
adeptus  est,  e  vestra  disciplina  fuit,  vestrae  fuit   laudi.     Inerat 
triro  cum  ingenium  varium,  flexibiie,  multiplex,   turn  industria 
plane  singularis.     Memoriae  autem  tanta  illi  vis  erat,  ut  omnia 
fere,  quapcunque  vel  audiisset  vel  legisset,  in  mente  insculpta 
inhaererent.     Accedebat  etiam  summum  doctrinae    studium   et 
quasi  ardor  quidam  amoris,  sine  quo  cum  nihil  in  vita  fieri  pos- 
sit  egregium,  tum  certe  in  bonis  Uteris  praesertim  nemo  unquam 
mngnopere    admirandus  extiterit.     His  pollens  facultatibus^  in 
omni  ingenua  disciplina  ita  versatus  est,  ut  ceieriter  omnibus 
antecelleret.     Atque  ut  celera   praetermittam,  in  subtili  ilia  lin- 
guarum   discendarum  ratione  tantum   consecutus   est,  ut  non 
solum  Romanas  Graeca$que  literas  penitus  perspectas  haberet, 
in  nullis  fere  aliis  peregrinus ;  verum  etiam  in  tarn  variis  tot 
gentium  Asiaticarum  doctrinis  quasi  in  propriis  suis  finibus  ver- 
saretur.     Qua  in  parte  quantus  postea  futurus  esset,  ipse  prae- 
clarum  dedit  documentum,  cum  adolescens  admodum  dulces 
iHos  ingenii  sui  motus  ostendit,   et  in  poetarum  venustiorum   ^ 
ordinem  jam   tum    sese  ascribendum    esse   declaravit.     Vere 
equidem   hoc  mihi  videor   dicturus,  si   nihil   aliud  reliquisset, 
quam  commentaries  illos  poeseos  Asiaticae,  suis  insuper  poema- 
tiis  locupletatos,  nunquam  esset  profecto  nisi  honorifica  illius 
apud  omnes,  ac  plena  amicissimi  desiderii  recordatio.     In  aureo 
enim  illo  libello  tarn   incorrupta  est  Latini  sermonis   integritas, 
tanta  deliciarum  ac  suavitatum  abundantia,  tam   mirifica  autem  ^ 
rerum  scientiarumque  omnium,  quae  ad  illud  argumentum  perti- 
nent, copia  atque  varietas,  ut  lectoris  animum,  cum  incredibili 
quadam  voluptate  perfundat,  tum  vero  baud  mediocri  simullite- 
rarum  istarum  cognitione  auctum  dimittat.    Illius  beneficio  Sadii 
gravissima  poesis  nostris  quoque   hominibus  aliquando  patet ; 
Hafezi,    venustissimi  vatum,  idyllia,  amoribus  ilia  quidem  ac 
dulcedine  pljftne  sua  affluentia,  nostros  quoque  animos  permul- 
cent;  ejusdem  beneficio  Ferdusii  tandem  carmina^  modo  noa 
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wd  Homericam  illam  majestatem  et  coelestem  paene  ardorem 
accedentia^  nos  quoque  sublimitate  sua  exagitant  atque  incen- 
dunt. 

Interea  vero  non  magis  fortunae  quadam  felicitate,  quam 
studiis  ac  voluntate^  Jonesius  noster  erat  et  Academicus. 
Atque  hoc  tarn  gravi  iiomioe  semper  sibi  gratulabatur^  seinpor 
illud  praecipue  in  votis  suis  habebat,  ut  iu  dUectos  hosce  reces- 
sus  tandem  se  reciperet,  ubi  aetas  sua  perfuncta  rebus  amplis- 
simisy  jamque  ingravescens^  perfugiuni  quoddam  honestissi- 
mum  foret  aliquando  inventura.  Quam  spem  cogitationum 
illius  et  consiliorum  praepropera  morte  intercisam  vereor  equi- 
dem  ut  lugere  fas  sit.  Ille  vero  dies  qualis  fuisset^  cum,  exi- 
mio  viro  ad  patriam  restituto,  scilicet  non  luctuosum  hoc  et  qua- 
si exequiale  munus  subeundum  esset,  verum  ipsa  universa  Aca- 
demia  in  la^titiam  solennesque  pom  pas  suas  nierito  effunderetur! 
quae  autem  privata  simul  gaudia,  quantusque  amicorum  sibi  in- 
vicem  gratulantium  concursus!  Fuit  enim  ille  vir,  cum  in  luce 
quidem  oculisque  hominum  praeclarus,  tum  vero  intus  domique 
omnino  admirandus.  Quid  dicam  de  propensissimo  in  amicos 
animo  ?  de  humanitate,  qua  omnes  sibi  devinxit,  aut  benevolen* 
lia,  quam  in  eo  nemo  unquam  desideravit  ?  quid  autem,  nam 
haDC  leviora  sunt,  de  moribus  facillimis,  de  festivo  illo  sermone, 
mistaque  simul  hilaritati  ac  leporibus  gravitate?  quid  tanderai 
etsi  maximum  istud  sit,  de  indole  ejus  cum  magna  et  excelsa, 
tum  etiam  aperta  et  simplice  f  Nimirum  hae  partes  eorum  pie- 
tati  concedendae  sunt,  qui  praeter  hunc  communem  omnium 
luctiim  anguntur  quodam  praecipuo  dolore. 

Itaque  de  reliqua  privata  ejus  vita  silebo,  si  modo  duas,  quae 
in  illo  prae  omnibus  eminuerunt,  virtutes  breviter  attigero,  alte- 
ram, qusB  ceteras  in  se  liabet,  singularem  erga  Deum  pietatem ; 
alteram,  quae  omnium,  cum  ab  ilia  discesseris,  baud  dubie  maxi- 
ma est,  quod  in  ipsa  honestate  expetenda  modum  tamen  teneret^ 
«emperque  illud  sedulo  curaret,  ut  virtutes  suae  nullo  vitiorum 
confinio  laederentur.  Atque  ista  quidem,  sint  licet  magna  et 
pra^clara,  cum  ipsa  a  publici  praeconti  ratione  abhorrent,  tum 
ab  illo  civilium  munerum  splendore  quasi  obscurantnr.  Is  enim 
ille  fuit,  qui  non  amicis  modo  et  sodalibus  suis,  sed  cunctis  ci- 
vibus  optime  consuleret,  neque  tam  uni  genti  ac  regioni  quam 
hominum  universo  generi  prodesse  concupisceret.  Atque  ita 
sibi  persuasit,  muneri  suo  haudquaquam  se  satis  fuissefacturumj 
si  Uteris  se  prorsus  traderet,  ac  per  mutas  tantum  artes  umbra- 
tilemque  illam  vivendi  rationem  de  hominibus  bene  mereretur  ; 
verum  tum  denique  optimi  civis  officio  digne  fuisse  perfunctu* 
rum^  si  in  lucem  aspectumque  civium  prodiret. 
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Decurso  igitur  spatio  Academico,  ad  forenses  causas  agen- 
das se  transtulit.  Verum  ad  officium  illud  quantumvis  ampla 
supellectile  instructus  accesserat,  eventus  tamen  haudquaquam 
spei  honiinis  ac  mentis  respondit :  sive  id  pro  temeritate  fortunae 
contigerit^  sive  quod  bominam  ineptias^  quas  devorandae  noiinul- 
lis  videntur,  ipse  vel  severitate  nimia  vel  ingenuo  iiberoque 
fastidio  non  tuiit.  Hoc  certe  confirmari  potest^  ipsius  viri  tie- 
que  inscitiam  neque  negligentiam  obstitisse^  quo  minus  feliciter 
res  excideret :  testis  est  egregius  liber/  quern  in  hac  parte 
conscripsit^  in  primis  eum  fuisse  legum  patriarum  prudentem, 
in  iisque  percipiendis  baud  miuorem  operam  collocasse^  quam 
illos  etiatn,  qui  in  bac  una  re  separatim  elaborarint,  et  banc  sibi 
viam  ad  opes  et  ad  bonores  unicam  muniverint.  Quin  et  ipsa 
anirai  ilia  elatio^  quae  ad  summa  quaeque  suscipienda  eum  ini- 
peliebat,  baud  passa  est,  ut  in  angustos  fori  cancellos  includere- 
tur,  rerumque  publicarum  dignitas,  semper  illi  ante  oculos  ob- 
yersata,  ad  sese  eum  rapiebat^  et  baec  minora  Hnquere  borta- 
batur. 

Ac  principio  quidem  in  tempora  ilia  incidit,  quae  aliqua  for- 
san  excusatione  indigere  videantur.  Invita  admodum  in  bac 
re  versatur  oratio.  Kepetenda  est  enim  illius  luctuosi  temporis 
,  memoria^  cum  ex  tantis  patriae  miseriis  baec  non  minima  esset, 
jquod  inter  bonos  integrosque  cives^  quo  modo  reipubhcae  labo- 
ranti  potissimum  succurrendum  esset,  parum  consentiretur. 
Jn  quo  quidem  communi  temporum  infortunio^  aliam  sibi 
Noster  publicorum  consiliorum  rationem^  aliam  multi  boni 
deligendam  esse  statuerunt.  Neque  vero  ob  istam  dissen- 
sionem  tam  discordes  fuisse  videntur,  quam  ob  communem  erga 
patriam  amorem,  studium,  pietatem,  unanimi  ac  plane  conspi- 
rantes. 

Ac  ne  illud  quidem  vereor^  ne  quis  ilii  libertatis  amorem^ 
vebementem  fortasse,  certe  non  inbonestum,  vitio  dandum  esse 
.putet.  Nam  quis  tandem  est,  non  dico  vestrum,  Academici^  sed 
omnino  omnium  mortalium,  tam  rudis,  tam  sordidus,  tam  denique 
ab  bumano  sensu  alienu9  atque  abborrens,  cujus  in  mente  arden- 
tissimus  libertatis  amor  uon  inbaerescat  ?  At  qualis  profecto 
huic  in  animo  libertatis  species  insedit  ?  Nempe,  perpulcbram 
cujus  imaginem  a  veteris  memoriae  scriptoribus  expressam  erat 
contemplatus ;  ea,  inquam,  quae  non  minutis  argumentorum 
conclusiunculis,  sed  rebus  ipsis,  civium  utilititibus,  ipsa  civitate 
tranquillai  incolumi,  florente   continetur ;  ea    denique  libertas, 

quam  ipsa  nostra  Academia  quasi  onmium  bonarum  artium  et 

^— ^^^— — ^— . 
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•o«iain  et  servatricem   semper  coluit^  et  alumnonim   sitorum 
itudiis  ac  pietati  commendavit. 

Talem  se  J  on  bsi  us  semper  praestitit^  ut  debitos  sibi  aucto^ 
ritatis  et  amoris  fructus  undique  perciperet.  Floruit  domus  ejus 
virorum  id  omni  genere  laudis  illustrium  celebritate :  buc  prin« 
cipes  civitatis,  hue  literarum  arbitri^  eodem  occupatissimi,  eodem 
boneste  otiosi,  cives,  hospites,  pan  se  studio  contulerunt.  Fuit 
hoc  olim  Attico  honori,  quod  in  dissociatis  civium  animis  ipse 
tamen  cum  omnibus  in  gratia  maneret.  Quod  vero  magna  cum 
laude  fecit  Atticus,  aversus  a  repubiica  ille  quidem,  idem  ab  hoc 
iiostro  effectum  vidimus  in  mediis  contentionibus ;  ut,  si  quis 
eorum,  quibuscum  viveret,  aliter  atque  ipse,  ut  fit,  de  summ'is 
rebus  seutiret,  benevolentia  tamen  baud  propterea  langueret,— 
imo  saepius  exinde  auctior  evaderet,  cum  pristinae  illi  caritati  ex- 
pertae  mansuetudinis  nova  gratia  accessisset. 

Ab  his  autem  dulcissimis  bonorum  studiis  consentiens  vox 
civium  ad  grave  imprimis  officium  tandem  eum  avocavit. 
Missus  est  in  Asiam,  ut  cum  aliis  praeclaris  viris  foro  et  judiciis 
praeesset.  Atque  hac  in  parte  audiendus  est  Cicero,  qui  in  re 
non  ita  valde  dissiniili  negabat  sibi  videri  *'  sane  maguam  varies 
tatem  esse  negotiorum  in  administranda  Asia,  sed  earn  totam 
Jurisdiciione  maxime  sustineri."' 

Ad  tantum  igitur  officium  ut  accederet,  Jonesius  anti- 
quis  amicitiis  et  patriae  aspectu,  invitus  quidem,  sed  tamen  ca- 
ruit.  In  exequendo  autem  munere  quam  mira  ejus  merita  extite- 
rnnt !  quam  mitis  seyeritas,  quam  non  dissoluta  dementia !  Ita 
enim  se  popularem  pra^stitit,  ut  imperii  majestas  gravitasque 
tribunalis  illaesa  esset  et  iilibata ;  ita  autem  in  jure  dicendo  8e« 
verus  fuit  legumque  acer  vindex,  ut  nihil  tamen  acerbum,  nihil 
crudele^  nihil  non  benevolentiae  plenum  audiretur.  Profecto 
omnium,  quibus  praeerat,  salutem  fortunasque  carissimas  habere, 
miseris  opitulari,  excitare  afflictos,  aures  praebere  querelis  om« 
nium,  nullius  inopiam  ac  solitudinem  ab  accessu  et  colloquio. 
suo  prohibere, — illae  ei  populares  erant  artes. 

Sed  ejusmodi  quidem  laudes  ita  ei'  tribuendae  sunt,  ut  cum 
multis  tamen  aliis  et  nostra  et  patrum  nostrorum  memoria  bo- 
minibus  communicentur.  At  vero  illius  gloriae,  quam  postea 
adeptus  est,  socium  habuit  neminem  ;  totam  illam,  quantacunque 
fuit,  suam  ac  propriam  reportavit.  Cum  enim  beneficium 
illud  provinciae  concessum  erat,  ut  incoiumi  patriarum  legum 
auctoritate  judicia  exercerentur,  tamen  grande  haerebat  incom- 
modum,  quod  eraut  literal,  quibus  ipsaB  leges  continebantiir^ 
a  nostrorum  hominum  cognitione  longissime  remotae.     Quo  fac- 

)  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  i. 
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turn  est^.utex  ipsa  Asiaticorum  turba^  levissima  ea  quidetn, 
illecebrisque  corruptelaruin  maxime  obaoxia,  arcessendi  tamen 
essent  omnis  iilius  vetustatis  interpretes,  quorum  fide  sanctissi- 
ma  hominum  jura  niterentur.  Hinc,  quod  necesse  fnit,  vagafi 
teihere  ac  licenter  visa  est  Justitia,  non  certis  vestigiis  insistere* 
£rat  hoc  quidem  dolendum,  sed  multo  illud  magis,  quod  judi* 
cibus  auctoritds  inde  minuta  esset^  judiciis  ipsis  sublata  fides* 

Ad  quae  quidem  omnia  Jon ^si us  animum  advertens^  prae- 
clarum  iniit  consilium^  ut  tantam  obscuritatem  rerum  ipse  suis 
laboribus  illustraret^  legesque  ex  literis  abditissimis  quasi  e  t^ 
nebris  in  diem  lucemque  aliquando  tandem  proferret.  Quod 
t^m  grave  opus  non  ille  quidem  in  otio  literarum  et  intimo  sinii 
Academiae  ingressus  est^  sed  in  ista  tanta  occupatione  vitas, 
quanta  caeteris  hominibus  nihil  vacuum^  nihil  subsecivum  reliri- 
quat ;  neque  ipsius  officii  gratia  aliqua  ac  suavitate  delinitus 
(quid  enim  eo  vel  molestius,  vel  magis  ab  omni  politiore 
elegantia  abborrens  ?)  sed  communi  tantum  commodo  reique 
publicas  studio  commotus^  summum  sibi  laborem  ultro  suscepit. 
Neque  injuria  :  scnsit  enim  vir  clarissimtis^  atque  baud  scio  an 
omnibus,  qui  in  ilia  provincia  versati  sunt,  unus  anteponendus, 
sensit  profecto  dignitatem  suam,  ^xpectatioiiem  hominum^  pa- 
triam  denique  ipsam,  et  si  quid  sanctius  patria,  eximium  plane  ' 
ac  singulare  aliquod  exemplum  a  se  prasstandum  postulare. 

Atque  ignoscatur  mihi  in  hac  parte  oratioois  aliquantulum 
immoranti.  Fuit  tempus,  ac  nimium  diu  fuit^  quum  iili  pro- 
vinciae  durius  et  acerbiuai  imperabatuf:  pudet  vero  meminisse, 
quanta  exinde  in  universo  populi  Britanni  nomine  macula  inve- 
lerasset.  Jure  igitur  sibi  quisque  gratulaiidum  putet,  quod  ea 
demum  nati  sumus  aetate,  quum  ex  ilia  veterum  delictorum 
turpitudine  in  melius  tandem  res  mutatae  sunt,  ac  pristinae  istius 
culpae  ne  vestigia  quidem  diutius  oculis  obversantur.  Sit  ilia 
bellicarum  nostiarum  laudum  gloria  et  amplitudo,  sicut  merita 
est,  latissime  pervulgata ;  vigeat  memoria  saeculoriira  omnium, 
nulla  unquam  oblivione  aut  silentio  obruenda.  Quae  certe  quam 
magna  sit,  vix  oratione  quidem  complecti  possumus;  sed  tamen 
sunt  alia  majora.  Miseraudos  Asiae  populos,  quos  per  tot  saecu- 
la  nemo  mortal) urn,  nisi  in  rapinas  et  ad  belluni  accinctus,  invi- 
serat,  in  societatem  legum  reique  publicae  partem  arcessisse  ^ 
propria  ipsorum  jura,  atque  istam  patriarum  consuetudinum 
nescip  quam  dulcedinera  subjectis  ultro  concessisse ;  potissimum 
vero  sinceruni  Dei  culiuui,  et  veneranda  Christi  nionita,  inani 
quadam  religionis  specie  deceptis  commonstrasse, — hae  sunt  nos- 
tras laudes,  haec  demum  vera  nominis  nostri  monumentd;^  decora^ 
triumphi. 
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HflBQ  vero  quorsum  pertinent,  niKi  ut  optimoroiQ  civioniy  quo- 
rum beneficio  tanta  lauHum  amplitudo  ad  patriam  pervenerit, 
.digDitatem  contemplemur ;  at  ilium  praeserttm  virum  exornemafl^ 
cui  in  omni  vita  res  tarn  erat  nulla  proposita,  quam  ut  commo- 
^dis  provincis  etsociorum  saluti  opiime  consuleretf 

Ipsi  aiUem  interea  ilia  res  maxime  placebat,  ut  si  quid  vacin 
tenaporis  aliquando  daretur,  hoc  onine  ad  sua  studia  referret  Iite- 
rarum.-  Atneid  quidem,  rem  licet  sua  sponte  paene  privatanij 
privatim  taoien  egit;  sed  hie  quoque  indolemsuani  ost^ndit,  ut 
privatae  delectation!  conjungeret  simul  utilitatem  'publicam. 
Cum  enim  apud  id  genus  hominuni  versaretur,  non  modo  in 
quo  ipsa  sit,  sed  etiani  a  quo  ad  alios  pervenisse  putetur  huma- 
nitas  ;  atque  lis  praecipue  sociis  uieretur,  qui  summo  doctrinae 
studio  flagrarent ;  perquam  illi  optandum  esse  visum  est,  ut  pro- 
viucise  regenda^  solicitudini  subveniret  solatium  literarum 
et  bonarum  artium  amoeultates. 

Haec  erant  celeberrimi  collegii  primordia,  cujus  in  scientiis 
gravioribus  pervestigandis  industriam,  ingenuisque  artibus  (de- 
liciis  et  gloria  vestra,  Academici,)  rite  excolendis  felicitatem,  ne 
vos  quidem  ipsi  non  surania  laude  dignum  esse  existimastis. 
Egregium  profecto  ducendum  erat,  atque  ad  vestras  etiam  ra- 
tiones  mirince  accomraodatum,  utiila  amplissimi  et  floreutissimi 
campi  spatia,  quae  sola  vestris  assiduis  iaboribus  aut  plane 
essent  inaccessa,  aut  incertis  tantum  vestigiis  lustrata^  dign'u;n 
aliquando  cultum  houoremque  assequerentur.  Ecquamnam 
eniiu  laudem,  quae  in  uuiverso  terrarum  orbe  genti  cuiquam 
aut  regioni  convenit,  non  niulto'  etiani  meliore  jure  Asia  sibi 
vindicarit  ?  Quanta  est  illi  rerum  gestarum  gloria,  quanta  in 
omni  disciplinarum   genere    praestantia,  quam   mirifica   aut^m 

auamque  diversa  ipsius  facies  naturae,  denique  quam  veneranda 
la  non  modo  vetustas,  varum  etiam  ipsa  locorum  religio ! 
In  banc  tantam  magnificentiam  rerum. qui  studia  sua  .coofer- 
rent,  complures  in  republica  homines  primarily  iidemque  litera- 
rum peritissimi,  unius  viri  consilio  et  auctoritate  excitabantur. 
Hominem  ips'um  videre  videpr  corona  literata  uudique'  stipatum, 
et  novae  sodalitati  suae  jura  legesque  dascribentem  ;  videre  eiim 
videor  in  postaruui  aniino  praesentientem,  et  fausta  omnia  ac 
magnifica  augurantem, .  jamque  praE^claram  illam  voce m  emit- 
tentem  ;  ''  Quanto  olim  gaudio  perfundebar,  quum  Indiam  pro- 
pius  advectus^  Arabia  vixdum  relicta,  Perside  vero  jam  tumante 
oculos  meos  obversata,  tanta  natiotmm  gloria  insolitaque  con- 
templatione  obstupascebam  !  quod  simul  animum  meumcon- 
citavit  atque  admonuit,  non  cum  inani  admiratione  dimitleo^am 
esse  tantarum  rerum  cogitationem,  sed  scientis  potius  tenuinbs 
propagandi,  quaeque  illustres  regiones  imperium  hoc  nostrum 
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undiqoe  circumfiniant,  eas  otnnes  ingeniortiin  acie  collustrand  i 
spend  omenque  arripiendum.''' 

At  profecto  jam  inde  ab  auspicatis  illis  principiis  nova  quaedam 
officiorum  ratio,  novi  tatfdem  provinciales  fructus  percipi'coepe- 
runt.  Non  merces  solum,  non  luxus  lautamillam  supellectilem, 
non  divitiarum  copias  orientisque  antiquas  opes,  none  demum  ab 
A^ia  nofttra  postulamus>  sed  et  alia  amplioi^  quaedam,  dulces  il- 
los  nimirum  animorum  fructus,  praeclara  mentis  ingeniique  ob- 
Jectamenta,  rei  literariae  deniqoe  subsidia,  omnisque  instruiiien- 
ta  humanitatis. 

Lougum  esset  recensere  quibus  donis  egregiis,  qui  inclytum 
illud  sodalitium  instituisset,  idem  commentarios  ejus  decorarit. 
Missos  igitur  faciam  praeclaros  illius  in  naturse  rationibus  per- 
▼estigandis,  in  herbarum  proprietatibus,  animaliumque  vita  et 
consuetudine  explicandis  labores,  ad  communem  utilitatem  illos 
quidem  non  minus  comparatos,  quam  ad  animi  humanissimam 
remissionem.  Ab  his  enim  summi  ingenii  tanquam  lusibus  eo 
demum  convertamus  animos,  ubi  vis  ejus  maxima  elucebat,  ner- 
vique  omnes  intendebantur.  lilam  qnippe  materiam  tractandam 
sibi  suscepit,  qua  nihil  in  universa  rerum  cognitione  uberius, 
nihil  magnificentius,  nihil  gravius,  nihil  denique  quod  ad  reli- 
gionem  sacrasque  disciplinas  magis  pertineat.  Quae  enim  de 
primordiis  rerum  omnium  ille  scriptorum  vetustissimus  instinctu 
plane  divino  docuisset,  ea  omnia  ab  impiis  Kostili  odio  petita 
novo  quodam  subsidio  munivit,  omnesque  omnium  gentium  literas 
ac  monumenta  ad  illas  arces  Christianas  rei  tutandas  excitavit. 
•  Vana  ilia  Indorum  de  mnumera  saeculorum  jam  decursorum 
serie  commenta,  admota  sanior^  disciplina^  redarguit :  adhibita- 
que  universa  corporum  coelestium  cognitione,  temporumque*rati- 
onibus  diligenter  subductis,  reperit  in  tanta  opioionUm  varietate 
sumniam  cum  sacris  Uteris  consensionem.  Deinceps  ad  examenf 
irocavit  vir  illustris  fictam  illam  Deorum  turbam,  quos  non  modo 
Indicae  gentes,  sed  et  GraBcae  et  Latinae  coluerunt :  quibus  qui- 
dem omnibus  ita  involucra^vetustatis  morumque  dissimillimorum 
excussit,  ut  specie  quam -longissime  disjunctos,  re  tamen  ve) 
eosdem  fuisse  ostenderet,  vel  ex  eadem  stirpe  cognatos.  Quin 
et  in  ipsa  ilia  ineptiarum  mole  vidit  interdum  aliquid  divinitus 
exortum,  quod  non  modo  sacras'suas  origines  monstraret,  sed  a<t 
sinceram  pietatem  confirtiiandam  baud  medidcriter  valeret. 

Quantum  vero  reliquum  est  beheficium,  quod  de  gentium  origi- 
nibus,^  incunabulis,  incrementis,  tam  egregie  di$putaret  ?  Con- 
qaisitis  nationum  Asiaticarum  literisfere  omnibus,  (quasviri  erat 
d<>ctrina  admiranda)  erutisque  singularum  singulis  monumentis^ 

i  Vide  **  Discourse  on  the  Institution  of  a  Society,  Ike.** 
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vetiistetii  Tettigiis,  majorum  institutis,  moribot,  rcUgiomlUM ; 
saeculdrum  ordine,  fortunarum  vicibus,  artiuoi  denique>  qinreua- 
qu6  essenty  reliquiis  indagatis  \  comperit  teraoa  omDino  quaii 
rivot  fuisse,  unde  ba^:  iinmensahoniinttni  multitudo  in  universtt^ 
terrarum  erbem  redundarit.  Coaaperit  ex  uqo  boryiD  eQ9  ortos 
fuitse,  qui  in  illas  regiones  se  effuderint,  quae  hodte  Indonim 
sunt,  et  Siuentium,  et,  trantmisso  Oceanoy  Peraviomn,  cielero- 
rumque  Aniericani  incolentium  ;  idem  porro  honiinum  genus  ia 
JEgyptum  et  African),  in  Pfaoenicen,  Phrygiam,  Graeciaro,  Italic 
am  pervasisse ;  quinetiam  ejusdeni  stirpis  alios,  itinere  ad  Aqui* 
lonem  verso,  Scandinavian!  ultimamque  Thulen  tandem  occu- 
passe.  Alteram  interea  humani  generis  partem,  mitiore  prasdir 
tam  ingenioj  in  Arabum  peninsula  consedisse ;  et  terne  nuHa  in 
re  malignae  fructibus  contentam,  nunquam  fere,  aut  certe  semel 
tantumatque  iterum,  multis  interjectis  saeculis,  inalieuos  fines  de« 
migrasse.  Tertium  vero  genus  per  Scythicas  illas  solitudines 
dissipatum  fuisse,  et  in^  sylvis  ac  montibus  errabimdos  feram 
agrestemque  vitam  egisse,  donee  in  feliciores  undique  finitimo- 
rum  agros  irruerint,  et  sede  certa  stabilique  tandem  imperio  po« 
titi  sint.  Horum  autem, omnium  vestigia  haudquaquam  obscu* 
ra  in  una  regione  inveniri  posse  confirmavit^  eamque  baud  dubia 
patriam  fuisse  totius  bumani  generis,  et  incunabula.  At  qucnam 
fuit  ista  regio  i  ilia  profecto,  quae  ab  ipso  sacrarum  rerutti  scrip- 
tore  Noap  liberorumque  ejus  sedes  fuisse  indicata  est,  omnium 
scilicet  foils  et  caput  gentium. 

Cum  ha^c  tam  praeclare  inchoata  contemplamur,  majora  sane 
et  perfectiora  animo  providentes,  ne  illud  quidem  nefas  sit  ex- 
optare,  quod  sperandiim  etiam  nonnullis  visum  est ;  ut  maximum 
illud  divini  numinis  oraculum  per  gentis  nostras  commercia  exi- 
tum  aliquando  habeat ;  ut  barbararum  gentium  immanitas  a  nos^ 
Irorum  hominum  usu  atque  artibus  mitigetur,  urioque  tandem 
per  terrarum  orbem  veri  Dei  cultu,  una  aeternae  salu^  spe,  uni* 
versum  bumanum  genus  conjungatur. 

Sed  ut  ad  eum  revertatur,  unde  hue  declinavit  oratio  :  jam 
civium  vota  ad  patriam  hominem  revocabant,  quum  in  causa 
isthac  omnium  sanctissima  defendenda  ultimum  suum  spiritum 
effudit.  Debebatur  quippe  ma.ximo  operi  haec  quoque  venera«- 
tio,  ut  iiovissimum  esset^  et  ut  ipse,  post  illud  divinura  et  im« 
mortale  factum,  nihil  mortale  faceret.'  Mors  ejus  quam  gravis 
eiiset  patriae,  quam  iuctuosa  suis,  (suos  autem  bonos  omhes  ha- 
bebat;)  quam  vero  i'psi  ad  naturani  quidem  et  ad  aetatem  imma^ 
tura,  haud  fusius  dicendum.  id  potius,  quam  longum  adglo* 
riam  et  ad  virtutem  asvum  peregerii,  id  sane  in  hoc  tanto  deaide* 

*  Vide  PJin.  Paneg.  10. 
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riorecordemur  et  cogitatione  nostra  complectanurr.  Dum  eiiim 
rerum  nostrarutn  stabit  memoria,  dum  in  longinquis  illis  Asiae 
regionibus  laudeni  nostrum  vel  f^mse  commendatio  vel  monu- 
menta  virtutis  ab  oblivione  hominuro  vindicabunt^  dum  eiiam 
apud  ipsum  humanum  genus  aut  artium  optimarum  studiis,  aut 
iiicorruptae  justitis,  aut  patriae  illi  dulcissimae  caritati,  aut  ipsi 
denique  religioni  sua  reverentia  constabit;  tarn  diu  ilia  vis  in- 
genii  atque  virtutis,  non  solum  literis  mandata^  sed  et  in  auimis  et 
desideriis  hominum  insculpta,  superstes  erit. 

H.  PHILPOTTS,  J.  M. 

1801.  MAGDALEN.    COLL.  OXON. 
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NON  TANGENDA  RATES  TRANSILIUNT  VADA, 

V IX  jam  per  fessat  gentes  fera  beila  quieranti 
Armataeque  rates  carpebant  otia  portus. 
Cum  Britonum  delecta  manus,  priscas  smula  laudis, 
Atque  novos  sperans  se  posse  referre  triumpbos^ 
Audaci  sulcat  pelagi  spatia  am pla. carina.  5 

Hac  spe  contendunt  terras  tentare  repostas, 
Baffiniosque  sinus  penetrare,  et  claustra  profundi 
Pandere  H  jperborei ;  possint  si  forte  sub  Arcton 
Difliciles  aperire  adituS|  aut  per  freta  caeca 
Anfractusque  maris  lohgos  advertier  oris,  10 

Qua  jacet  occiduo  sub  sole  Columbia  telliis  ; 
Unde  patet  pelagus,  cursusque  brevissimus  uadis 
Ad  SeraSy  portusque  indos,  atque  ostia  Gangis. 
Ite,  rates  faustae^  Z^phyris  felicibus  actae, 
Vo^s  ite,  heroes  ;  dubios  perferte  labores  ;  15 

Vos  hyemis  tolerate  minas,  glaciemque  nivesque, 
Et  coeptis  faveat  placidi  indulgentia  coeli : 
Vos  faciles,  spirate,  aurae ;  vos  viribus,  Euri, 
Parcite  ;  tuque  tuis^  Aquilo,  requiesce  sub  autris. 
Montes,  Hecja^  tui  ruptis  fornacibus  ignem  20 

VolventeSy  et  saxa  simul,  fumumque  sub  auras, 
Navibus  Angliacis  viderunt  aequora  findi  : 
At  graviora  manent— Quia  deinde  pericula  fando 
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Enumerare  valet  ?  Medii  discrimina  ponti 

Audaces  terrent— Gelida  subeunda  sub  Arcto  25 

Quid  referam  majora  fide  ?     Quos  grandinis  imbres, 

Quas  glaciesy  nebulasque  atras,  quas  frigora  tristis 

Perpetuo  hie  niolitur  hyems  !     Quo  turbine  venti 

Incumbuiit  pelago^  et  strictis  dominantur  in  undis! 

Montibus  exstructos  videas  consurgere  montes^  SO 

Congestaaque  nives  nivibus  sub  nubila  tolli. 

Sa^pius  ex  jterraemotu^  aut  e  murmure  coeli^ 

Aut  per  saecla  diu  cumulatae  pondere  massae 

Praeruptis  avulsa  jugis  ruit  ardua  moles 

Desuper  in  prseceps — fngenti  exterritus  ictu  35 

Ex  imo  gemit  Oceanus,  penitusque  cavernis 

'I'urbatam  horrendi  fremitus  referuntur  ad  Arcton. 

At  si  forte  tonent  Australi  ex  parte  procellas, 

Aut  si  decursu  prono  fluat  agmen  aquarum^ 

Solvuntur  subito  crustae^    totumque  per  aequor  40 

Disrupta  aspicias  fluitantia  fragmina  volvi. 

Heu !  male  uavigio  turn  caecis  creditur  undis  ! 

In  medio  ^tnaeos  montes  equitare  profundo^ 

Cycladas  aut  vasto  avuisas  telluris  hiatu 

Per  fluctus  ferri  videas,  et  fulminis  alis  '45 

Ocyus  abreptas  saevos  miscere  tumultus — 

Quinetiam  horrisono  collisa  cacumina  motu 

Dissultant,  reboaote  polo—* Quasi  fulgura  coeli 

Inde  ignes  subito  eruro'punt,  mirabile  visu^ 

iVtque  brevem  accendunt  lucem  caligine  mista.    .  '50 

Vortice  quo  moles  niveae  ilKduntur  arenis  ! 

Qua  vi  inter  sese  coeunt,  et  praslia  miscent ! 

Sin  rapidis  contortse  undis  yolvantur  in  Austrum, 

Secum  hyemem  glaciemque  ferunt  ad  littora  Calpes^ 

Temperiemque  novam  miratur  Maurica  tellus —  55 

Num  pelagi  hos  inter  niotus,  glacial iaque  arva 

Audetis  majora^  viri  ?     Vos  excitat  omnes 

Ignea  vis  animi> — Vos  non  immania  claustra, 

Frigora  non  cogunt  vanis  desistere  coeptis  ;. 

Non  vada,  non  rupes,  non  monstra  natantia  ponti^         60 

Non  ursi  prohibeEe  vaknt — Nautae  acrius  instant 

Ire  viam,  et  rerum  fixos  tra«scendere  fines. 

Amplius  baud  magnelis  aciis,  dux  fida  viarum, 

Keddit  opem,  nee  certa  aperit  fluitantibus  Arcton, 

Sed  turbata  axeni  rt:fugjt,  sniiensque  vacillat.  65 

Vi  furit  iiiterea  penetrabile  fngus  in  ima 

Desceudens  maria^  erranlesque  recolligit  Alpes ; 
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Arctius  et  stringens  glaciali  compede  campos 
Alligat  iBclusas  puppes^  toUitque  premeodo — 
Ter  sunt  conati  perrumpere  uioeiiia  nautse^  70 

Terfessae  cecidere  maims — £victa  malis  ars 
Succumbit— Frustra  serras  cuneosque  bipqnnesque 
Expediunty  ferroque  s^ecant  obstantia  acuto — 
Certatim  incuinbunt  clausi^ — perit  omnis  in  auras 
Effusus  labor — In  pelago  per  saecul^  forsan  T5 

Starent  non  solvenda  die,  atque  immota  manerent 
X  Navigia — Interea  nox  circumi'usa  profundo 
Incubat— -H>bemus  nunquain  vel  luce  maligna 
Ordine  sex  totos  menses  Sol  discutit  umbras^ 
At  vero  nebulae  eripiunt  solamina  casus^  80 

Lumina^  quae  coeli  stellae,  aut  tu^  Luna,  dedisses— 
Quam  crebro  nautae  natalis  imagine  terrae 
Turbantur  !  dilecta  domus,  charique  parentes 
Occurrunt  animis— spousae  dulcisque  recursat 
Prolis  amor — Lethi,  Britones,  praesa^a  futuri  85 

Quam  corda  horrescunty.  viresque  in  corpore  languent^ 
Cum  miseri,  quae  sit  rebus  spes  vana,  videtis  ? 
Num  vos^  in^  domibus  vacui,  luxuque  soluti, 
Vos,  quibus  arridet  vultu  fortuna  foenigno, 
Deliciaeque  placent  falsa  inter  gaudia  noctis,  90 

Mi  Ilia  versatis  sub  mente  pericula  ponti  ? 
Num  vobis  subit,  in  ludo  dum  ducitis  hpras, 
Ut  membris  subrepat  hyems,  ut  viscera  frigus 
Occupet,  et  torpor  contractos  illiget  artus  I 
Quam  crebri  gemitus  erunipant  pectore  vobis,  95 

Quam  largi  fletiis  humectent  imbribus  oray 
Corpora  nautarum  si  vos  videatis  in  ipsam 
Convert!  glaciem,  subitoque  rigescere  saxo. 
Des  meljora^  I)eus — ;Perituros  morte  sub  ipsa 
Exaudiy  etlelho  eripias  sic  voce  precantes:  100 

"  Arbiter  Oceani,  terrae,  coelique  profundi, 
(Rumpere  sive  velis  glaciem  seu  stringere  jussu)  . 
Tu  pelagi  rabiem  mulces,  tibi  concidit  omnis 
Ventorum  furor,  et  paret  vis  saeva  pruinae. 
Sis  bonus  et  felix  nobis — Si  sancta  labores  105 

Respicit  humanos  pietas,  ditfringe  poteuti 
Claustra  manu,  et  tenues  Britonum  res  eripe  letho, 
Et  tuta  in  reditum  liceat  dare  vela  per  undas— " 
Ecce  autem  vibratus  ab  utroque  aetheris  axe 
Accendit  tenebras  fulgor— Consurgere  coelo  110 
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Et  jactare  jubar  nitilantes  igne  cohraiBat, 
Pyramidesque  alt9  geounis  auroque  micaiitea 
dunt  visae — ^Tales  non  splendent,  Iri|  colorea 
Orbe  tuO|  pendens  pulchmm  cum  paoderis  arcam. 

Hac  luce  immiua  tubito,  fragor  mtonat  ingens,  1 15 
£t  voxhorrendum  stridens  auditur  ab  alto ; 
''  Quo  tandeni  tenuistis  iter  f  quo  tendere  cunus 
Aiq;ligen8ey  audetis  i  Soli  has  penetrastis  ad  onM, 
Quas  nulli  posthac  tuto  accessisse  licebit. 
Hie  ego  (namque  loqui  me  coepti  insania  cogit),'  ]£0 

Nimboram  brumaeque  potens,  cinctusque  procettid, 
Sceptra  gero^  aeternaque  obstringo  compede  fluctus— ^ 
Vos  revocate  gradus,  prorasque  obyertite  ad  Austnim— > 
Quaerendi  reditus-^Pelago  tamen  ante  remenso 
Quam  tutos  portus  et  nota  videbitis  arva,  125 

Lustrandi  fines^  tenebris  qua  mersa  proFundis 
Gens  latetinfelix^  glacialique  aggere  septa 
Clauditur — Ite  Tiri-— Miseris,  o,  ferte  leyamen, 
Et  more  ex  patrio  durae  miserescite  sortis. 
Sic  tepeant  bjemes,  melius  sic  lumina  solis  ISO 

Splendescant  ? obis^  nova  sic  dementia  cceti 
Excipiat  terras,  atque  aurea  saecula  reddat : 
Scilicet,  ut  fessae  tangant  haec  littora  puppes, 
Montanos  perrumpam  obiees — Maria  alta  patescent." 

His  dictisy  Natura  gemit,  compage  soluta,  135 

£t  motus  concussa  pavet — Collectus  ab  imo 
In  superimpositas  moles  cum  murmure  magno 
Tollitur  Oceanus — Glacies  ceu  fissa  securi 
Dissilit  horrendo  impulsu — Via  lata  repente 
Panditur,  et  tutum  discludit  navibus  aequor.  140 

J.B.TJYLOM, 

Hydbnsis  ScHOLiE  Alumnus. 
6  Junii,  1820. 
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ON  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  GREEK& 

BY  THOMAS    TAYLOR. 


PAET    II. 

With  respect  to  the  worobip  of  auimalsj  Plutarch  apologises 
for  it  ill  the  following  excellent  manner  in  his  treatise  On  Isia 
and  Osiris. 

"  It  now  remains  that  we  should  speak  of  the  utilit]r  of  these 
animals  to  man^  and  of  their  symbolical  meaning;  some  of  them 
partaking  of  one  of  these  only,  but  many  of  them  of  both.  It 
IS  eVident  therefore  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  and  the  ichneumon,  on  account  of  their  use  and  benefit, 
as  the  Lemnians  did  larks,  for  discovering  the  eggs  of  caterpil- 
lars and  breaking  them ;  and  the  Thessalians  storks,  because^ 
as  tlieir  land  produced  abundance  of  serpents,  the  storks  destroy-i 
ed  all  of  them  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Hence  also  they 
enacted;  a  law,  that  whoever  killed  a  stork  should  be  banished. 
But  the  Egyptians  honored  the  asp,  the  weasel,  and  the  beetle^ 
in  consequence  of  observing  in  them  certain  dark  resemblances 
of  the  power  of  the  Gods,  like  that  of  the  suu  in  drops  of  water. 
For  at  present,  many  believe  and  assert  that  the  weasel  engen- 
ders by  the  ear,  and  brings  forth  by  the  mouth,  beii^  thus  ai\ 
image  pf  the  generation  of  reason  £or  the  productive  principle 
of  ttiings].  But  the  genus  of  beetles  has  no  female ;  and  all 
the  males  emit  their  sperm  into  a  spherical  piece  of  earth,  which 
they  roll  about  thrusting  it  backwards  with  their  hind  feet, 
while  they  themselves  move  forward ;  just  as  the  sun  appears  to 
revolve  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  heavens,  in  conse- 
quence of  moving  from  west  to  east.  They  also  assimilated 
the  asp  to  a  star,  as  being  exempt  from  old  i^e,  and  performing 
its  motions  unassisted  by  organs  with  agility  and  ease.  Nor 
was  the  crocodile  honored  by  thetn  without  a  probable  cause ; 
but  is  said  to  have  been  considered  by  them  as  a  resemblance 
of  divinity,  as  being  the  only  animal  that  is  without  a  tongue. 
For  the  divine  reason  is  unindigent  of  voice,  and  proceeding 
through  a  silent  path,  and  accompanied  with '  justice,  conducts 
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mortal  afFairs  according  to  it.  They  also  say  it  is  tfae  only 
animal  living  in  water  that  has  the  sight  of  its  eyes  covered,  whh 
a  thin  and  transparent  Alm^  which  descends  from  his  forehead, 
so  that  he  sees  without  being  teen^  which  is  likewise  the  case 
with  the  first  God.  But  in  whatever  place  the  female  crocodile 
may  lay  her  eggs,  this  may  with  certainty  be  concluded  to  be 
the  boundary  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile.  For  not  being  able 
to  lay  their  eg^s  in  the  water,  and  fearing  to  lay  them  far  from 
it,  they  have  such  an  accurate  pre-sensation  of  futurity,  that 
though  they  enjoy  the  bene6t  of  the  river  in  its  access,  doriog 
the  time  of  their  laying  and  hatching,  yet  they  preserve  th^ii' 
eggs  dry  and  untouched  by  the  water.  They  also  lay  sixty  eggs; 
are  the  same  number  of  days  in  hatching  them,  and  those  that 
are  the  longest  lived  among  them,  live  just  so  many  years  ;  which' 
number  is  the  first  of  the  measures  employed  by  those  who  dfe 
conversant  with  the  heavenly  bodies. 

"Moreover,  of  those  animals  that  were  honored  for  both 
reasons,  we  have  before  spoken  of  the  dog.  But  the  ibia,  kill- 
ing indeed  all  deadly  reptiles,  was  the  first  that  taught  men  the 
use  of  medical  evacuation,  is  consequence  of  observing  that  sh6 
is  after  this  manner  washed  and  purified  by  herself.  Those 
priests  also,  that  are  most  attentive  to  the  laws  of  sacred  rites,' 
When  they  consecrate  water  for  lustration,  fetch  it  from  tHat 
place  where  the  ibis  had  been  drinking  ;  for  she  will  neither  drink 
nor  come  near  unwholesome  or  infected  water;  but  with  the 
distance  of  her  feet  from  each  other,  and  her  bill  she  makes  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Farther  still,  the  variety  and  mixture  of  her 
black  Vvings  about  the  white  represents  the  moon  when  she  is 
gibbous. 

*'  We  ought  not,  however,  to  wonder  if  the  Egyptialis  love 
such  slender  similitudes,  since  the  Greeks  also,  both=  in  thei^ 
pictures  and  statues,  employ  many  such-like  resemblances  of  the 
Gods.  Thus  in  Crete,  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter  without 
ears.  For  it  is  fit  that  he  who  is  the  ruler,  and  lord  of  all  things; 
should  hear  no  one.'  Phidias  also  pluced  a  dragon  by  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  and  a  snail  by  that  of  Venus  at  Elis,  to  show 
that  virgins  require  a  guard,  and  that  keeping  at  home  and 
silence  become  married  women.  But  the  trident- of  Neptune 
is  a  symbol  of  the  third  region  of  the  world,  whith  ihe  sea  pos- 
sesses, having  an   arrangement  after  the   heavens  and  the  air. 
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U«fice  akp,  they  thus  denominated  x^pfiphitrite  and  the  Tritons.. 
The  Pythagoreans  likewise  adorned  numbers  and  figures  with- 
th«  appellations  of  ihe  Gods.  For  they  called  the  equilateral, 
triangle  Minerva  Corypliagenes^  dr  begotten  from  the  summit, 
and  Tritogeneia,  because  it  is  divided  by  three  perpendiculars 
drawn  from  the  three  angles.  But  they  called  the  one  Apollo, 
being  persuaded  to  this  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  . 
Apollo  [which  signifies  a  privation  of  multitude],  and  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  monad.'  The  duad  they  denominated  strife 
and  audacity;  and  the  triad,  justice.  For  since  injuring,  and 
being  injured  ar^  two  extremes  subsisting  according  to  excess 
and  defect,  justice  through  equality  has  a  situation  in  the  middle.' 
But  what  is  called  the  tetractys,  being  the  number  56,  was,  as 
is  repoirted^  their  greatest  oath,  and  was  denominated  the  world. 
For  this  number  is  formed  from  the  composition  of  the  four 
first  even,  and  the  four  first  odd  numbers,  collected  into  one 
sum.*  if  therefore  the  most  approved  of  the  philosophers  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  neglect  or  despise  any  occult  signification 
of  a  divine  nature  when  they  perceived  it  even  in  things  which 
are  inanimate  and  incorporeal,  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  in  a 
still  greater  degree  venerated  those  peculiarities  depending,  on 
manners  which  they  saw  in  such  natures  as  had  sense,  and  were 
endued  with  soul,  with .  passion,  and  ethical  habits.  We  must 
embrace  therefore,  not  -those  who  honor  these  things,  but  those 
who  reverence  divinity  through  these,  as  through  most  clear 
mirrors,  and  which  are  produced  by  nature,  in  a  becoming 
manner,  conceiving  them  to  be  the  instruments  or  the  art  of  the 
God  by  whom  all  things  are  perpetually  adorned.  But  we  . 
ought  to  think  that  no  inanimate  being  c^n  be  more  excellent 
than  one  that  is  animated,  nor  an  insensible  than  a  sensitive 
being,  not  even  though  some  one  should  collect  together  all  the 
gold  and  emeralds  in  the  universe.  For  the  Divinity  is  not  in- 
generated  either  in  colors,  or  figures,  or  smoothness;  but  such 
things  as  neither  ever  did,  nor  are  naturally  adapted  to  partici* 
pate  of  life,  have  an  allotment  more  ignoble  than  that  of  dead 
bodies.  But  the  nature  which  lives  and  sees,  and  has  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion  from  itself,  and  a  knowledge  of  things  appro- 
priate and  foriegn  to  its  being,  has  certainly  derived  an  efflux 


^  Instead  of  ^i^xoToret;  fxom^e;,  3,8  in  the  original,  which  is  nonsense, 
it  is  necessary  to.read^  as  in  the  above  translation,  »«xotiit«  rnc  ^m^«ff. 
»  For  3+4+6+8=20;  and  1+3+5+7=16;  and  20+16=36, 
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«Ad  portion  of  that  witdoni,  which,  as  Hertclitas  ssjSy  coo- 
siders  how  both  itself,  and  the  universe  is  governed.  HeMr 
the  Divinity  is  not  worse  represented  in  these  animaisy  tfaw  fai 
the  workmanships  of  copper  and  stone,  which  in  a  similar  nutn- 
ner'  suffer  corruption  and  decay,  but  are  naturally  deprived  of  dl 
sense  and  consciousness.  This  then  I  consider  as  the  best 
defence  that  can  be  given  of  the  adoration  of  animals  by  the 
Egyptians. 

'  '*  With  respect  however  to  the  sacred  vestments,  those  of  Isis 
are  of  various  hues;  for  her  power  is  about  matter^  which 
becomes  and  receives  all  things,  as  light  and  darkness,  day  and 
night,  fire  and  water,  life  and  death,  beginning  and  end ;  bnt 
those  of  Osiris  are  without  a  shade  and  have  no  variety  of 
colors,  but  have  one  only  which  is  simple  and  luciform.  Hence 
when  the  latter  have  been  once  used,  they  are  laid  aside  and 
preserved ;  for  the  intelligible  is  invisible  and  intangible.  But  the 
vestments  of  Isis  are  used  frequently.  For  sensible  thmgff 
being  in  daily  use  and  at  hand,  present  us  with  many  develop- 
ments and  views  of  their  different  mutations  :  but  the  intellec- 
tval  perception  of  that  which  is  intelligible,  genuine,  and  holy, 
luminously  darting  through  the  soul  like  a  coruscation,  is  at- 
tended with  a  simultaneous  contact  aud  vision  of  its  object. 
Hence  Plato  and  Aristotle  call  this  part  of  philosophy  epoptic 
or  intuitive,  indicating  that  those  who  have  through  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  power  soared  beyond  these  doxastic,  mingled, 
and  all-various  natures,  raise  themselves  to  that  first,  simple, 
iind  immaterial  principle,  and  passing  into  contact  with  the  pure 
truth  which  subsists  about  it,  they  consider  themselves  as  nav- 
ing  at  length  obtained  the  end  of  philosophy. '  And  that  which 
the  present  devoted  and  veiled  priests  obscurely  manifest  with 
j[reat  reverence  and  caution  is,  that  this  God  is  the  ruler  and 
prince  of  the  dead,  and  is  not  different  from  that  divinity  who  ii 
called  by  the  Greeks  Hades  and  Pluto;  the  truth  of  which  asser- 
tion not  being  understood,  disturbs  the  multitude,  who  snspect 
that  the  truly  sacred  and  holy  Osiris  dwells  in  and  nnder  the 
earth,  where  the  bodies  of  those  are  concealed  who  appear  to 
have  obtained  an  end  of  their  being.  But  he  indeed  himself  is 
at  the  remotest  distance  from  the  earth,  unstained,  unpolluted, 


'  For  T«X9ff  tx«»  t'XoflTofiaT,  it  is  neccjsajy  to  read,  as  in  the  translation, 


of  the  Greeks. 
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d  pure  from  efer;  essence  tlmt  receives  corruption  and  death- 
The  souls  of  oieii,  however,  being  liere  encompassed  with  bodiea 
and  passions,  caunot  participate  of  divinity  except  as  of  an 
obscure  dream  b}'  intellectual  contact  through  philosophy.  *  But 
when  they  are  liberated  from  th(«  body,  and  pass  into  the  invisible, 
impassive,  and  pure  region,  this  God  is  then  their  leader  and 
king,  from  whom  they  depend,  insaliably  beholding  him,  and 
desiring  to  survey  that  beauty  which  cannot  be  expressed  or 
uttered  by  men;  and  which  Isis,  as  the  aucient  discourse 
evinces,  always  loving,  pursuing,  and  enjoying,  fills  such  things 
in    these   lower   regions  as  participate  of  generation  with  every 

t^ng  beautiful  and  good." 
^  And  lastly,  the  Eniperor  Julian,  in  a  fragment  of  an  Oration 
|tr  £piftle  on  the  duties  of  a  priest,  has  tlie  following  remarks 
Ml  religiously  vener-itiug  statues  :  "  Statues  and  altars,  and  the 
preservation  of  uaeitinguished  lire,  and  in  short,  all  such  parti- 
culars, have  been  established  by  our  fathers  as  symbols  of  the 
presence  of  the  Gods  i  not  that  tee  skouid  believe  that  these 
iifmboU  are  Gods,  but  that  through  these  tee  should  ttorthip 
the  Goiii.  For  since  we  are  conuected  with  body,  it  is  also " 
necessary  that  our  worship  of  the  Godv  should  be  performed  in 
a  corj)oreal  manner;  but  they  are  incorporeal.  And  they  in- 
deed have  e.xhibiled  to  us  as  the  first  of  statues,  that  which 
ranks  as  the  second  genus  of  Gods  from  the  first,  and  which  cir- ' 
cularly  revolves  round  the  whole  of  heaven.'  Since,  however, 
acorporeahvorship  cntinoievenbe  paid  lo  liiese,  because  they  are 
naturally  uniudigent,  a  third  kind  of  sttitues  was  devised  on  the 
earth,  by  the  worship  of  which  we  render  the  Gods  propitious 
to  us.  For  as  those  who  reverence  the  itnages  of  kings,  who 
are  not  in  want  of  anv  such  reverence,  at  the  saoie  tiin«  attract 
to  themselves  their  benevolence  i  thus  also  those  who  venerate 
the  statues  of  the  Gods,  who  are  uot  in  want  of  any  thing,  per- 
suade the  Gods  by  this  veneration  to  assist  and  he  favorable  to 
them.  For  alacrity  in  the  performance  of  things  in  our  power 
is  a  document  of  true  sanctity;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  be 
who  accomplishes  the  former,  will  in  a  greater  degree  possesi 
the  latter.  But  he  who  despises  things  in  his  power,  and  after- 
words pretrnds  to  desire  impi^ssibilities,  evidently*  does  rtot  pur- 


f  Mcaoin^  itiuse  divicc  bodies  the  ccleoial  orbs,  which  in  cDnsEqueoCB 
participating  adivine  life  from  theincorporealpowets  trom  which  ihej 
futtyeodwltniybe  very  properly  called  KwnAyy  Godt, 
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sue  the  latter,  and  oyerlooks  the  former.  For  thoagh  Divinify  is 
not  in  want  of  any  things  it  does  not  follow  that  on  this  account 
nothing  is  to  be  offered  to  him.  For  neither  is  he  in  want  of 
celebration  through  the  ministry  of  words.  What  then  i  is  it 
therefore  reasonable  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  this  f  By  no 
means.  Neither  therefore  is  he  to  be  deprived  of  th^  honor, 
which  is  paid  him  through  flpor/cs ;  which  honor  has  been  legsfly 
estabiishedy  not  for  three,  or  for  three  thousand  years,  but  in 
all  precedmg  ages,  among  all  nations  of  the  earth. 

Looking  therefore  to  the  resemblances  of  the  Gods;  we  do 
not  think  them  to  be  either  stones  or  wood ;  for  neither  do  we 
ihink  that  the  Gods  are  these  resemblances ;  since  neither  do  we 
say  that  royal  images  are  wood,  or  stone,  or  brass,  nor  that  they 
are  the  kings  themselves,  but  the  images  of  kings.  Whoever, 
therefore,  loves  his  king,  beholds  with  pleasure  the  image  of  his 
king  ;  whoever  loves  his  child,  is  delighted  with  his  image  ;  and 
whoever  loves  his  father,  surveys  his  image  with  delight.'  Hence 
also,  he  who  is  a  lover  of  divinity,  gladly  surveys  the  statues  and 
images  of  the  Gods ;  at  the  same  time  venerating  and  fearing  with 
a  holy  dread  the  Gods  who  invisibly  behold  him.* 


■  Dr.  Stillinefleet  quotes  this  part  of  the  extract,  in  his  answer  to  a 
book  entitled  Catholics  no  Idolaters,  and  calls  Julian  the  devout  em- 
peror. 

*  "  Dio  Chrysostome  (says  Dr.  Slillingfleet  in  the  before-cited"  wprk, 
p.  414)  at  large  debates  the  case  about  images,  in  his  Olympic  Oration ; 
wherein  he  first  shows,  that  all  men  have  a  natural  apprehension  of  one 
supreme  God  the  father  of  all  tilings;  and  that  this  God  was  represented 
by  the  statue  made  by  Phidias  of  Jupiter  Olyropius,  for  so  he  said^  rap'  ^ 
vi/v  ta-fjLiVy  before  whom  we  now  are  ;  and  then  describes  him  to  be  the  kihg^ 
ruler,  and  father  of  all,  both  Gods  and  men.  This  iiaage  he  calls  the 
most  blessed,  the  most  excellent,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  beloved 
image  of  God.  He  says  there  are  four  ways  of  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  by  nature,  by  the  instructions  of  the  poets,  by  the  laws,  and  by 
images;  but  neither  poets,  nor  lawgivers,  nor  artificers  were  the  best  in- 
terpreters of  the  Deity,  but  only  the  philosophers  who  both  understood  and 
explained  the  divine  nature  most  truly  and  perfectly.  After  this,  he  Sup- 
poses Phidias  to  be  called  to.  account  for  making  such  an  image  of  God, 
as  unworthy  of  him;  when  Iphitus,  Lycurgus,and  the  old  Kleans,  made 
*iione  at  all  of  him,  as  being  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  express  bis  na- 
ture. To  this  Pl%:dias  replies,  that  no  man  can  express  mind  and  under- 
Standing  by  figures,  or  colors,  and  therefore  they  are  forceil  to  fly  to  that 
in  which  the  soul  inhabits,  and  from  thence  they  attribute  the  seiat  of 
wisdom  and  reason  to  God,  having  nothing  better  to  represent  him  by. 
And  by  that  means  joining  power  and  art  together,  they  endeavour,  by 
something  which  may  be  seen  and  painted,  to  represent  that  which  i&  in- 
visible and  inexpi^ssible.  But  it  may  be  said,  we  had  better  then'  have 
no  image  or  representation  of  him  at  all.    No,  says  he;  for  mankind 


\ 
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'•Th6  Catholies  h«ve  employed  arguments  Mmilar  to  these,  in 
-defence  of  the  reference  which  they  pay  to  the>  images  of  their 
saints.  J^udeed,  it*  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England/ 
•that  tlie  Catholics  form  the  same  opinions  of  the  saints  virhose 
images  they  worship  as  the  Heathens  did  of  their  Gods;  and 
employ  the  same  outward  rites  in  honoring  their  images,  as  the 
.Heathens  did  in  the  religious  veneration  of  their  statues.  Thus 
as  the.  Heathens  had  their  tutelar  Gods,  such  as  were  Belus  to 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians^  Osiris  and  Isis  to  t)ie  Egyptians/ 
and  'Vulcan  to  the   Lemnians,  thus  also  the  Catholics  attribute 


doth  not  love  to  worship  God  at  a  distance,  but  to  come  near  and  fe'?l 
him,  and  with  assurance  to  sacrifice  to  him  aod  crown  him.  Like  chil- 
dren newly  weaned  from  their  parents,  who  put  out  their  hands  towards 
them  in  their  dreams  as  if  they  were  still  present;  so  do  men,  out  of  the 
sense  of  God's  goodness  and  their  relation  to  him,  love  to  have  him  re-  ' 
presented  as  present  with  th^m,  and  so  to  converse  with  him.  Thence 
have  come  all  the  representations  of  God  among  the  barbarous  nations, 
in  mountains,  and  trees,  and  stones." 

The  same  conceptions  also  about  statues  are  entertained  by  the  Brach- 
mans  in  Benares  on  the  Ganges.  For  Monsieur  Bemier  when  he  was  at 
their  university,  and  was  discoursing  with  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
^mong  them,  proposed  to  him  the  question  about  the  adoration  of  their 
idols,  and  reproaching  him  with  it  as  a  thing  ver^  unreasonable,  received 
from  him  this  remarkable  answer:  '^  We  have  indeed  in  our  temples 
many  different  statues,  as  those  of  Brafima,  Mahaden,  Genick,  and  Ga- 
vani,  who  are  some  of  the  chief  and  nfost  perfect  Deuta^  (or  Deities); 
and  we  have  also  many  others  of  less^ perfection,  to  whom  we  pay.  great 
honor,  prostrating  ourselves  before  them,  and  presenting  them  flowen^ 
rice,  oyies,  saffron,  and  the  like,  with  much  ceremony.  But  we  dp  not 
believe  these  statues  to  be  Brahma  or  Bechen,  &c.  themselves,  but  only 
their  images  and  representations;  and  we  only  give  them  that  honor  on 
account  of  the  beings  they  represent.  They  are  in  our  temples  because 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  pray  well,  to  have  something  before  our  eyes 
that  may  fix  the  mind.  And  when  we  pray,  it  is  not  the  statue  we  pray  , 
to,  but  he  that  is'represented  by  it."  The  Brahmans  have  also  another 
way  of  defending  the  worship  of  statues,  of  which  the  same  author  gives 
the  following  account:  **That  God,  or  that  sovereign  being  whom  they 
call  A  char  (immutable),  has  produced  or  drawn  out  of  his  own  substance, 
not  only  souls,  but  also  whatever  is  material  and  cocporeal  in  the  uni« 
verse,  so  that  all, things  in  th^  world  are  but  one  and  the  same  thi(\g 
with  God  himself,  as  all  numbers  are  but  one  and  the  same  unity  repeat- 
ed."   Bernier  Memoires,  tome  3.  p.  171. 178. 

From  this  latter  extract  it  appears  that  the  Brahmans,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  believe  that  the  supreme  principle  is  all  things.^;  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  the  Platonists,  likewise,  this  principle  is  all  things 
prior  to  all.  For  by  being  the  one,  it  is  all  thingt  after  the  most  simpk 
manner,  i..e.  so  as  to  transcend  all  multitude, 
•"»  Bee  its  Homilies,  tome  2.  p.  46,        ■    '  -     -^.  . 
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idle  4etec«  of  certain  couatries  to  certoiii  muoU.  Hftte  not  the 
stints  also  to  whom  the  safeguard  of  partioubur  citiea  if  ooo^ 
miuedy  the  same  oflBce  as  the  Dii  Prande$  of  the  Heathens^ 
Such  as  were  at  Delphi^  Apollo ;  at  Athens,  Minerva ;  at  Cai^ 
thage,  Juno ;  and  at  Rome,  Quirinus.  And  do  not  the  aaiots 
to  whom  churches  are  built  and  altars  erected  correspond  to  the 
Dii  Patroni  of  the  Heathens?  Such  as  were  in  thie  Capitol^ 
Jupiter ;  in  the  temple  at  Paphos,  Venus ;  in  the  temple  of  £ph»> 
aus,  Diana.  Are  not  likewise^  our  Lady  of  Walsingfaaro,  our 
liady  of  Ipswich,  our  Lady  of  Wilsdon,  and  the  like,  inutatiom 
of  Diana  Agrotera,  Diana  Coriphea,  Diana  Ephesia,  Venus 
Cypria,  Venus  Paphia,  Venus  Gpidia,  and  the  like?  The  Ca- 
tholics too  have  substituted  for  the  marine  deities  Neptune, 
Triton,  Nereus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Venus,  flcc,  Saint  Chris- 
topher, Saint  Clement,,  and  others,  and  especially  our  Lady,  as 
ahe  is  called  by  them,  to  whom  seamen  sing  Jive  Maris  stelU^ 
Neither  has  the  fire  escaped  their  imitation  of  the  Pi^ans. 
For  instead  of  Vnlcan  and  Vesta,  the  inspective  guardians  of 
fire  according  to  the  Heathens,  the  Catholics  have  substituted 
Saint  Agatha,  on  the  day  of  whose  nativity  they  make  letters  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fire.  Every  artificer  likewise  and 
profession  has  a  special  saint  in  the  place  of  a  presiding  God. 
Thus  scholars  have  Saint  Nicholas  and  Saint  Gregory  ;  painteri 
Samt  Luke  ;  nor  are  soldiers  in  want  of  a  saint  corresponding 
to  Mars,  nor  lovers  of  one  who  is  a  substitute  for  Venus. 

All  diseases  too  have  their  special  saints  instead  of  Gods,  who 
are  invoked  as  possessing  a  healing  power.  Thus  the  venereal 
disease  has  Saint  Roche ;  the  falling  sickness,  Saint  Cornelius  ; 
tiie  tooth-ach.  Saint  Apollin,  &c.  Beasts  and  cattle  also  have 
their  presiding  saints  :  for  Saint  Loy  (says  the  Homily)  is  the 
horse-leach,  end  Saint  Antony  the  swineherd,  &c.  The  Homily 
adds,*  ^'that  in  many  points  the  Papists  exceed  the  Gentiles  in 
idolatry,  and  particularly  in  honoring  and  worshipping  the  r^elics 
and  bones  of  saints,  which  prove  that  they  be  mortal  men  and 
dead,  and  therefore  no  Gods  to  be  worshipped,  which  the  Gen^ 
tiles  could  never  confess  of  their  Gods  for  very  shame."  Aiid 
after  enumerating  many  ridiculous  practices  of  the  Catholics  in 
reference  to  these  relics,  the  Homily  concludes  with  obiterviQgy 
^  that  they  are  not  only  more  wicked  than  the  Gentile  idolaters, 
but  also  no  wiser  than  asses,  horses,  and  mules,  which  have  no 
understanding." 


'Tomes,  p. 54. 


*[t  shall-  conclude  this  discussion  of  the  theology  of  Gfei^di*^ 
t^ilh  a  Synopsis  of  the  Pagan  Creed,  confoftnabty  to  the  doctrine' 
of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  and  which  consists  of  thO^^ 
fbtlowing  articles. 

1.  That  there  is  one  first  cause  of  all  things,  whose  nature  is  sO 
ihimensely  transcendent,  that  it  is  even  supef-essential ;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this  it  cannot  properly  either  be  nahied  or 
spoken  of,  or  conceived  by  opinion,  or  be  knOwn,  or  perceived' 
By  isniy  being. 

2.  That^if  it  be  lawful  to  give  a  name  to  that  which  is  tml/ 
iheiFable,  tne  appellations  of  Ike  one  and  the  good  are  of  alt  others 
the  most  adapted  to  it;  the  former  of  these  names  indicating 
chat  it  is  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  the  latter  that  it  is  the  ul- 
timate object  of  desire  to  all  things. 

*  3.  l^iat  this  immense  principle  produced  such  things  as  are 
first  and  proximate  to  itself,  most  similar  to  itself ;  just  as  the 
heat  immediately  proceeding  from  fire  is  most  similar  to  the 
beat  in  the  fire  ;  and  the  light  t/n/7ie(fia^e/yemanating  from  the  sun^ 
to  that  which  the  sun  essentially  contains.  Hence,  this  principle 
l^roduces  many  principles  proximately  from  itself. 

*  4.  That  since  all  things  differ  frOtn  each  other,  and  are  multi- 
plied with  their  proper  differences,  each  of  these  multitudes  is 
suspended  from  its  one  proper  principle.  That,  in  consequence 
of  this,  all  beautiful  things,  whether  in  souls  or  in  bodies,  are  sus- 
pended from  one  fountain  of  beauty.  That  whatever  possessed 
symmetry,  and  whatever  is  true,  and  all  principles  are  in  a  cer- 
tain respect  connate  with  the  first  principle,  so  far  as  they  are^ 
principles,  with  an  appropriate  subjection  and  analogy.  That: 
all  other  principles  are  comprehended  in  this  first  principle^ 
not  with  interval  and  multitude,  but  as  parts  in  the  whole,  aii^ 
rtuniber  in  the  monad.  That  it  is  not  a  certain  principle  like  each 
of  the  rest ;  for  of  these,  one  is  the  principle  of  beauty,  another, 
of  truth,  and  another  of  something  else,  but  it  is  simply  principled. 
Nor  is  it  simply  the  principle  of' beings  but  it  is  the  principle  of 

principles:  it  being  necessary  that  the  characteristic  property  ofv 
principle  after  the  same  manner  as  other  things,  should  not  begin' 
from  multitude,  but  should  be  collected  into  one  monad  as  a 
summit,  and  which  is  the  principle  of  principles. 

5.  That  such  things  as  are  produced  by  the  first  good  in  con- 
sequence of  being  connascent  with  it,  do  not  recede  from  essen- 
tial goodness,  since  they  are  inimovable  and  unchanged,  and' 
sire  eternally  established  in  the  same  blessedness.  All  other  na- 
tures,  however,  being  produced  by  the  one  good,   and  many 
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goodnesseij  since  tbey  fall  off  frooi  essentia)  goodness,  sad  fixe 
not  immovably  established  in  the  nature  of  divine  goodness^ 
possess  on  this  account  the  good  according  to  participation. 

6.  That  as  all  things  considered  as  subsisting  causally  in  thi^ 
iminense  principle^  are  transcendently  more  excellent  than  they 
ar^  when  considered  as  effects  proceeding  from  him ;  this  prin- 
ciple is  very  properly  said  to  be  all  things,  prior  to  all ;  priority/ 
denoting  exempt  transcendency.  Just  as  number  may  be  consi- 
dered as  subsisting  occultly  in  the  monad,  and  the  circle  in  the  cen* 
tre ;  this  occult  being  the  same  in  each  with  causal  subsistence. 

7.  That  the  most  proper  mode  of  venerating  this  g^at  princi- 
ple of  principles  is  to  extend  in  silence  the  ineffable  parturitions 
of  the  soul  to  its  ineffable  co-sensation ;  and  that  if  it  be  at 
all  lawful  to  celebrate  it,  it  is  to  be  celebrated  as  a  thrice 
unknown  darkness,  as  the  God  of  all  Gods,  and  the  unity  of  all 
unities,  as  more  ineffable  than  all  silence,  and  more  occult  than 
all  essence,  as  holy  among  the  holies,  and  concealed  in  its  first 
progeny,  the  intelligible  Gods. 

*  8.  That  self-subsistent  natures  are  the  immediate  offspring  of 
this  principle,  if  it  be  lawful  thus  to  denominate  things  which 
ought  rather  to  be  called  ineffable  unfoldings  into  light  from  the 
ineffable. 

9.  That  incorporeal  forms  or  ideas  resident  in  a  divine  iqtel- 
lect,  are  the  paradigms  or  models  of  every  thing  which  has  a  per- 
petual subsistence  according  to  nature.  That  these  ideas  subsist 
primarily  in  the  highest  intellects,  secondarily  in  souls,  and  ulti- 
mately in  sensible  natures ;  and  that  they  subsist  in  each,  cha- 
racterised by  the  essential  properties  of  -the  beings  in  which 
tney  tre  contained.     That  ihey  possess  a  paternal,  producing^ 

5 uardiaHy  connecting^  perfective^  and  uniting  power.  That  m 
ivine  beings  they  possess  a  power  fabricative  and  gnostic  ;.  in 
nature  a  power  fabricative  but  not  gnostic :  and  in  humati  souls 
in  their  present  condition  through  a  degradation  of  intellect^ 
a  power  gnostic,  but  not  fabricative. 

10.  That  this  world,  depending  on  its  divine  artificer,  who  is 
himself  an  intelligible  world,  replete  with  the  archetypal  ideas  of 
all  things,  is  perpetually  flowing,  and  perpetually  advancing  to 
being,  and,  compared  with  its  paradigm,  has  no  stability^  or  reiil- 
ity  of  being.  That  considered,  however,  as  animated  by  a  divine 
soul,  and  as  being  the  receptacle  of  divinities  from  whom  bodies 
are   suspended,  it  is  justly  called  by  Plato,  a  blessed  God. 

11.  That  the  great  body  of  this  worldj,  which  subsists  in  a 
perpetual   dispersion  of  temporal  extension,  may  be   proper- 
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1y  called  a  whole ^  with  a  total  subsistence,  or  a  whole  of  wholes,^ 
«ii  account  of  the  perpetuity  of  its  duration,  though  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  flowing  eternity.  That  the  other  wholes  which 
itcontaiqs  are  the  celestial  spheres,  the  sphere  of  aether,  the  whole 
of  air  considered  as  one  great  orb,  the  whole  earth,  and  the 
whole  sea.  iSaX  these  spheres  are  parts  with  a  total  subsis'- 
tence,and  through  this  subsistence  are  perpetual. 

12.  That  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  are  unable  to  partici*. 
pate  of  the  providence  of  divinity  in  a  similar  manner,  but  some 
of  its  parts  enjoy  this  eternally,  and  others  temporally ;  some  in 
a  primary  and  others  in  a  secondary  degree ;  for  the  universe 
being  a  perfect  whole,  must  have  a  first,  a  middle,  and  a  last  part* 
But  its  first  parts,  as  having  the  most  excellent  subsistencei  must 
always  exist  according  to  nature;  and  its  last  parts  must  some- 
times exist  according  to,  and  sometimes  contrary  to  nature* 
Hence  the  celestial  bodies,  which  are  the  first  parts  of  the 
universe,  perpetually  subsist  according  to  nature,  both  the  whole 
spheres,  and  the  multitude  co-ordinate  to  these  wholes ;  and 
the  only  alteration  which  they  experience  is  a  mutation  of  figure, 
and  variation  of  light  at  different  periods ;  but  in  the  sublunary 
region,  while  the  spheres  of  the  elements  remain  on  account  of 
tlieir  subsistence,  as  wholes,  always  according  to  nature ;  the 
parts  of  the  wholes  have  sometimes  a  natural,  ai^d  sometimes  an 
unnatural  subsistence:  for  thus  alone  can  the  circle  of  generation 
unfold  all  the  variety  which  it  contains.  The  different  periods 
therefore  in  which  these  mutations  happen,  are  with  great  pro- 
priety .caUed  by  Plato,  periods  oi fertility^  and  sterility  :  for  in 
these  periods  a  fertility  or  sterility  of  men,  animals,  and  plants, 
takes  place ;  so  that  in  fertile  periods  mankind  will  be  both  n^ore 
numerous,  dtid  upon  the  whole  superior  in  mental  and  bodily 
endowments  to  the  men  of  a  barren  period.  And  a  similar  rea* 
sonitig  must  be  extended  to  irrational  animals  and  plants.  The 
most  dreadful  consequence,  likewise,  attending  a  barren  period 
M'itb  respect  to  mankind  is  this,  that  in  such  a  period  ^y  liave 
no  scieu^ific  theology,  and  deny  the  existence  of  the  immediate 
progeny  of  the  ineftable  cause  of  all  things. 


■>■        I  ■■■  ^  .1 1 ,1       I      I  —— pi^ip 


'  As  little  as  the  eye  of  a  fly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jergest  of  the  Bgyp- 
tian  pyxamids  sees  of  the  whole  of  that  pyramid,  compared  with  whai  is 
seen  of  it  by  the  eye  of  a  man,  so  little  does  the  greatest  experimenialisc 
see  of  the  whole  of  things,  comparea  with  what  Plato  and  Aristotle  saw 
juX'u,  through  scientific  reasoning  founded  on  self-evident  principles. 

^  Tlie  so  much  celebrated  heroic  age  was  the  result  of  one  of  these  Ikt^ 
tile  periods,  in  which  men,  transcending  the  herd  of  manjciad  both  ia 
practical  and  intelicelual  virtue  abounded  on  the  earth* 
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13.  That  as  the  divinitres  are  eternally  good  and  profitafbley 
Kut  aretiever  noxiouSyand  ever  Subsist  in  the  same  uniform  mode 
</f  being,  we  are  conjoined  with  tliem  through  similitude  when 
We  axe  virtuous,  but  separated  from  them  through  dissimilitude 
WheD  we  are  vicious.  That  while  we  live  according  to  virtue 
we  partake  of  the  Gods,  but  cause  them  to  be  our  enemies  when 
we  become  evil :  not  that  they  are  angry  (for  anger  is  a  passion, 
aiid  they  are  impassive,)  but  because  guilt  prevents  us  from  re- 
ceiving the  illuminations  of  the  Gods,  and  subjects  us  to  the 
power  of  avenging  daemons.  Hence,  if  we  obtain  pardon  of 
dur  guilt  through  prayers  and  sacrifices,  we  neither  appease  the 
Gods,  nor  cause  any  mutation  to  take  place  in  them  ;  but  by 
methods  of  this  kind,  and  by  our  conversion  to  a  divine  nature, 
we  apply  a  remedy  to  our  vices,  and  again  become  partakers  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Gods.  So  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  assert, 
that  divinity  is  turned  from  the  evil,  as  to  say  that  the  sun  is  con- 
cealed from  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 

14. 1'hat  a  divine  nature  is  not  indigent  of  any  thing.  But 
Ae  honors  which  are  paid  to  the  Gods  are  performed  for  the 
alike  of  the  advantage  of  those  who  pay  them.  Hence^  since  the 
ptovidence  of  the .  Gods  is  extended  every  m  here,  a  certain 
habitude  or  fitness  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  reception  of 
their  beneficent  communications.  But  all  habitude  is  pro-^ 
duced  through  imitation  and  similitude.  On  this  account 
temples  imitate  the  heavens,  but  altars  the  earth.  Statues 
resemble  life,  and  on  this  account  they  are  similar  to  animals. 
Herbs  and  stones  resemble  matter;  and  animals  which  are 
sacrificed^  the  irrational  life  of  our  souls.  From  all  these, 
however,  nothing  happens  to  the  Gods  beyoh^  what  they 
already  possess ;  for  what  accession  can  be  made  to  a  divine 
nature  f  But  a  conjunction  of  our  souls  with  the  gods  is  by  these 
means  effected. 

15.  That  as  the  world  considered  as  one  great  comprehending 
whole  is  a  divine  animal,  so  likewise  every  whple  which  it  con- 
tains is  a  world,  possessing  in  the  first  place  a  self-perfect  unity 
proceeding  from  the  ineffable,  by  which  it  becomes  a  God ;  ip  the 
second-  phice>  a  divine  intellect-;  4n-  the  third  place,  a^diivine 
soul ;  and  in  the  last  place  a  deified  body.  That  each  of  these 
wholes  is  the  producing  cause  of  all  the  multitude  which  it  con- 
tains, and  on  this  account  is  said  to  be  a  whole  prior  to  parts  ;* 
because  considered  as  possessing  an, eternal  form  which  holds  all 
its, parts  together,  and  gives  to  the  whole  perpetuity  of  subsist- 
eftce,  it  is  not  indigent  of  such  parts  to  the   perfection  o£  its 
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being.  And  it  follows  by  a  gjeometrical  necessity^  that  these 
wholes  which  rank  thus  high  in  the  universe  must  be  animated*. 

16\  That  of  the  Gods  some  are  mundane,  but  others  super- 
mundane ;  and  thut  the  mundane  are  those  who  fabricate  th^ 
world.  But  of  the  supermundane,  some  produce  essence^, 
others  intellect^  and  others  soid ;  and  on  this  account,  they  are 
distinguished  into  three  orders.  Of  the  mundane  Gods  alsd, 
some  are  the  causes  of  the  existence  of  the  world  ;  others  animate 
it ;  others  again  harmonise  it,  thus  composed  of  different  naturea; 
and  lastly,  others  guard  and  preserve  it  .when  harmonically  ar- 
ranged. Since  these  orders  likewise,  are  four,  and  ea^h  consia^ 
of  things  first,  middle,  and  last,  it  is  necessary  that  the  governoni 
of  these  should  be  twelve.  Hence  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan^p 
fabricate  the  world ;  Ceres,  Juno,  and  Diana,  animate  it ;  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  and  Apollo,  harmonise  it ;  and  lastly,  Vesta,  Miaefs- 
va,  and  Mars,  preside  over  it  with  a  guardian  power.  But  the 
truth  of  this,  may  be  seen  in  statues,  as  in  enigmas.  For  Apollo 
iiarmonises  the  lyre ;  Pallas  is  invested  with  arms ;  and  Vcnij^ 
is  naked  ;  since  harmony  produces  beauty,  and  beauty  is  not  con- 
cealed in  subjects  of  sensible  inspection.  That  as  these  Go^s 
primarily  possess  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  other 
.mundane  Gods  as  subsisting  in  them  ;  as  Bacchus  in  JupiteK, 
^sculapius  in  Apollo,  and  die  Graces  in  Venus.  We  may  also 
behold  the  spheres  with  which  they  are  connected,  viz.  Vesta 
with  the  earth,  Neptuive  with  water,  Juno  with  air,  aud  Vulcan 
with  fire.  But  Apollo  and  Diana  are  assumed  for  the  sun  aofl 
moon ;  the  sphere  of  Saturn  is  attributed  to  Ceres ;  iEtber  to 
Pallas  ;  and  heaven  is  common  to  them  all. 

^7.  That  man  is  a  microcosm,  com,prehendi[^  in  himself 
pariiaUj^  e\ery  thing  which  the  world  contains  divinely  and  totally* 
That  hence  he  is  endued  with  an  intellect  subjecting  inener^i^ 
and  a  rational  soul  proceeding  from  the  same  causes  as  tboa^ 
/rom  which  the  intellect  and  soul  of  the  universe  proceed.  Ai^i 
that  he  has  likewise  an  ethereal  vehicle  analogous  to  theheayeD% 
and  a  terrestrial  body  composed  from  the  four  elements,  and  with 
Mrhich  also  it  is  co-ordinate. 

IS.  That  the  ratioaal  part  of  man,  ill  wbiqh  his  es^nce  consisti^ 
is  of  a  self-motiv^  ^at^e,  and  tb^^  it  subsists  between  iatelle^^ 
which  is  immovable  both  in  essence  ai^d  eoergy,  ai>d  nature 
which  both  moves  and  is  moved. 

19*  That  the  human  as  well  as  every  mundane  soul,  uses 
periods  and  restitutions  of  its  proper  life.  For  in  consequence 
of  being  measured  by  time,  it  energizes  transitively,  and  possesses 
a  proper  motion.     But  every  thmg  which  is  moved  perpetually 
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and  participates  of  time,  revoWes  periodically,  and  proceeds  frotfi 
the  same  to  the  same. 

20.  That  as  the  human  soul  ranks  among  the  number  of  thos* 
flouls  that  sometimes  foJtow  the  mundane  divinities,  in  conse- 
quence of  subftibting  immediately  after  daemons  and  heroes  the 
vnpf^tfflr/ attendants  of  the  GodM,it  possesses  a  power  of  descend- 
ing infinitely  into  the  sublunary  region,  and  of  ascending  from 
&ence  toreal  being.  That  in  consequence  of  this,  the  soul,  while 
an  inhabitant  of  earth,  is  in  fallen  condition,  an  apostate  from  deity, 
an  exile  from  the  orb  of  light.  That  she  can  only  be  restored, 
while  on  earth,  to  the  divine  likeness,  and  be  able  after  death  to 
l^ascend  to  the  intelligible  world,  by  the  exercise  of  the  cathartic, 
iind  theoretic  virtues ;  the  former  purifying  her  from  the  defile^ 
nents  of  a  mortal  nature,  and  the  latter  elevating  her  to  the 
vision  of -true  being.  And  that  such  a  soul  returns  after  death  to 
her  kindred  star  from  which  she  fell^  and  enjoj^s  a  blessed  life. 

21.  That  the  human  soul  essentially  contains  all  knowledge, 
that  whatever  knowledge  she  acquires  in  the  present  life,   is 

nothing  more  than  a  recovery  of  what  she  once  possessed  ;  and 
which  discipline  evocates  from  its  dormant  retreats. 

fi£.  That  the  soul  is  punished  in  a  future  for  the  crimes  she 
has  committed  in  the  present  life ;  but  that  this  punishment  is 
proportioned  to  the  crimes,  and  is  not  perpetual ;  divinity  pu- 
nishing, not  from  anger  or  revenge,  but  in  order  to  purify 
the  guilty  soul,  and  restore  her  to  the  proper  perfection  of  her 
nature. 

23.  That  the  human  soul  on  its  departure  from  the  present 
life,  will,  if  not  properly  purified,  pass  into  other  terrene  bodtes*; 
and  that  if  it  passes  into  a  human  body,  it  becomes  the  soul  of 
that  body;  but  if  into  the  body  of  a  brute,  it  does  not  become 
die  soul  of  the  brute,  but  is  externally  connected  with  the  brutal 
abul  in  the  same  manner  as  presiding  daemons  are  connected,  in 
their  beneficent  operations,  with  mankind  ;  for  the  rational  part 
never  becomes  the  soul  of  the  irrational  nature. 

£4.  Lastly,  that  souls  that  live  according  to  virtue,  shall  in 
other  respects  be  happy ;  and  when  separated  from  the  irrational^ 
nature,  and  purified  from  all  body,  shall  be  conjoined  with  tha 
Gods,  and  govern  the  whole  world^  together  with  the  deities  by 
Inborn  it  was  produced. 
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ilaud  secus  ac  taciram  Luna  regoante  per  Arcton 
Siderese  cedunt  acies,  cum  fratre  retuso 
iEmulus  adversis  flagraverit  ignibus  orbis. 

Claudiao.  Carm.  x.  9S. 

JtSvRMANN  has  the  following  note  on  this  passage :  ''Quia  hie 
agitur  de  lumine  stellarum  per  Lunam  obscurato,  vel  piier  yiderit, 
a^les  hie  de  lumine^  quod  spargunt  stellae^i  dici^  et  sidereas  aci(» 
esse  fulgentes  Stellas,  ut  acies  de  oculorum  lumine  dicitur :  quare 
nee  fanes  cum  Delrio  ad  Senec.  Hipp.  745.  legendum^  nee 
ordines  vel  chorus  stellarum  intelligendi  cum  Barthio,  neque  hinc 
explicandus  Moyses,  qui  Gen.  cap.  ii.  dicit  Deum  terrain^  c<tlo$, 
et  omnem  eorum  exercitum  perfecisse :  iion  enim  hie  uUa  figura 
de  exercitu  ordinato  potest  desumi,  sed  agitur  tantum  del  timing 
minori  vel  majori ;  (sed  tunc  nondumi  Gorallus  erat^  sed  Goral- 
lulus^  qui  semina  mentis  profanae  sub  Liberii  de^  S.  Amoris 
larva,  clam  iii  vulgus  spargebat^  et  oninem  Sacrse  Scripturse, 
prae  Geiitium  scriptoribus^  dignitatem  deprimereadgredie bat ur:) 
et  hoc  probat  vulgatum  illud  Horatii  Od.  i.  12.  micat  inter 
omnes  Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes  Luna  minores :  et  hoc  fir- 
raant  omoia  sequentia,  adversi  ignes,  jubar,  ira,  caligantia  arma, 
quae  non  ad  exercitum  aut  chorum  stellarum^  sed  fulgorem  refe- 
renda."  I  have  given  the  whole  of  this  elaborate  note,  on  account 
of  the  mysterious  words  included  within  parentheses ;  the  eluci- 
dation of  which  I  leave  to  the.  ingenuity  of  others.  To  Bur- 
mann's  interpretation  of  siderea  acies  there  are  two  objections  : 
1st.  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  metaphorical  language  of  the 
passage  that  the  words  should  imply  simply  the  light  of  the  stars ; 
cousistency  can  only  be  maintained  by  understanding  them  to 
signify  the  starry  trains,  or,  with  Barthius,  the  host  ofheaven. 
2dly.  That  the  sense  given  by  Burmann  to  acies  in  the  plural 
number,  belongs  to  the  singular  only  :  thus— -Virg.Georg.  1.595* 

'^  N  am  neque  turn  stellis  acies  obtusa  videtur.'^ 
In  Virgil  the  plural  of  acies  has  biit  two  meanings ;  it  sometimes 
denoted  the  eyes ;  as  j£n.  vi.  788« 

''  Hue  geminas  hue  flecte  acies  :'' 
but  is  more  frequently  used  in  a  military  sense.     Claudian  in  one 
passage  uses  it  of  the  battle  itself,  or  rather  of  a  series  of  battles^ 
of  war : 

Carm.  viii.  1 14.     '^  Post  acies  odiis.idem,  qui  terminus  armis.'^ 
The  meaning  of  acies  in  Virg.  ^n.  x.  408.  seems  to  havs. 
caused  some  perplexity  to  the  commentators : — ^*  extraditur  una 

Horrida  per  latos  aciea  Vulcania  canipos/'      _,    ... 
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Cerda  tbos  wntM:  ^'Noniegoterviiatuu8,3ervf>qui  ineplis^imi 
•cribisi  de  igne  aciem  diccre,  nimis  incongruum  est :  imo  nimis 
poetice,  ait  Erjthrsus."  Taubmann  thus  :  ''Vis  ignis,  qui 
veluti  exercitus  est  Vulcapi.  Plautus  vio/euiiam  VuLcani  dixit." 
Taubmann  is  undoubtedly  rigbi  ;  acie^  Vulcama  is  simply  the 
army  of  Virii^an ;  4he  next  line  confirms  this  interpretation : 

'.'Mile  aedens  victor  Q^tumiiP  despectat  ovantes.'' 

Ficlpr  luid  ovant^  are  military  terms.  J  lie  may  perhaps  bereferre49 

^4bia  passage,  to  Fulcanus,  ixidudei  in  Fulcania  in  the  pr^e^ 

4Jlipg  line,  by  a  jfigure  more  coQA<;noii  among  ttie  Greek  Mrril;er8^ 

•}|S|i|p]ied  SxW'^  Tpoi^To  ai9fMiivo/x#vav.    Thus  .£scb,  S.  c.  Tb.  17'4 

J^t/voixo;  fiijy  Tcp  yvvMMlcp  yivM}, 
Kp^Ttfia-A  i^hf  yap,  x.  x.  A. 
ii(|i<^e  Y^  is  to  be  ui^i^rstood  from  yuvatxilf.    Again  : 
^Ijg^n,  53&    "Epffif  Sf  fi,ii  Tif  ff-f QTs^ov  ifiafhTjn  arpciTf, 

lUdiTiv  a  fn^  XS^9  xiphar^^f  vixa^eyov^* 

L  e.  ^p«(Ticira^,  to  be  supplied  from  aTpetrcp. 


^ 
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ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,  PREVALENCE,  AND 
PECLINE  OF  IDOLATRY. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  TOW NSEND. 

■  -f 
JPabt  m.— [Coit<;w<erf/ro/w  No*  X Lin.  p.  IQ.] 

SECTION    III. 

State  qfthe^rst  Pestdiiuvian  Jges;  doctrine^  of  urfc&rrupieS 

Patriarchism. 

*  sPhus  were  tlvB  wlioie  family  of  man  collected  in  one  spot, 
bending  at  one  altar,  and  united,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  in 
one  bond  of  friendship,  feeling,  and  religion.     Apostacy  from 

''dieir  God,  and  hatred  to  each  other  were  then  uiiinovtn.     W% 

tfiiuM  now  therefore  endeavour  to  ascertain/ from  the  fis^men^ 
of  those  traditions,  which  are  strewed  among  the  early  histonea 
^iF  fiatione,  ^4iat  were  tbe  -custoin^y  the  manner»,  and  the  reiigioh 

-  tf  the  first  Po«tdiluvians,  while  they  continued  in  one'  region. 

'Wor  ^ia  purpose  it  will  4^e  neeesdary  in  tbe  first  place  to  taioe 
into  consiclertitldti^  lbs  ^ot^spot  on  wkldh  {be  ark  lasted. 
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':  It  is  generally,  and  we  think  justly,  supposed  to  have  rested 
on  mount  Ararat;  the  description  of  which  given  by  various 
trAveilers  explains^  as  we  shall  see^  several  particulars  of  tlta 
anqient  Idolatry*  ; 

Mount  Masis,  or  Ararat,  lies  about  12  leagues  to  Uie  E^st 
of  l^rivan,  and  four  leagues  irom  the  Aras.  It  stands  by  iiae(f 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  large  plain,  detached  from  the  oth^ 
mountains  of  Armenia.  In  form,  it  altogether  resembles -|i 
sugar  loaf:  though  it  has  two  peaks,  one  of  which  is  consideir 
ably  lower  than  the  other,  and  is  more  sharp  and  pointed^; 
the  highest  on  which  the  ark  is  said  to  have  rested,  rises  if^ 
above  the  neighbouring  mountains.  When  the  air  is  cleac, 
it  is  so  elevated,  that  it  nmy  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  days  journey :  though  as  some  of  the  more  dis.tant 
parts  of  Mount  Caucasus  are  higher,  this  apparent  exc.esa  qf 
.loftiness  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  its  insulated  situ^tioo^  in 
an  extensive  plain,  on  high  ground.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
range  of  smaller  hills.  .  Whether  the  remains  of  the  ark  weae 
$till  visible  in  the  days  of  Abydenus ;  or  whether  the  Dutch 
writer,  who  pretended,  that  a  hermit  on  Ararat  gave  him  ja 
cross  made  from  the  wood  of  the  ark ;  or  whether  many  othctf' 
strange  stories  are  true,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  enquire.  » 

Near  this  spot  it  is  evident  from  Scripture,  that  the  Patriarch 
and  his  sons  must  have  continued  several  years.  The  circum- 
stances which  took  place  during  their  residence  there,  are  not 
related  in  scripture  at  great  length  ;  yet  the  few  points  we  are 
able  to  collect  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Immediately 
on  leaving  the  ark  Noah  offered  a  sacrifice,  of  every  clean 
Ibeast,  and  of  every  clean  bird,  it  is  well  known  that  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  Cain  and  Abel ;  end  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  divines,  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  ifaey 
had  been  regularly  offered  by  the  hea^ls  of  families  who  wane 
alike  Priests,  Prophets,  and  Kings,  to  their  desceudants.  We 
niay  justly- therefore  conclude,  that  Noah  offered  his*  sacrifijee 
in  compliance  with  the  religion  of  his  forefajtfaers,  the  recontt- 
mencement  of  which  began  with  the  holocaust  on  the  altaf, 
built  on  Mount  Ararat;  perhaps  opposite  the  very  entrance  of 
the  ark^  before  be  decended  from  the  mountain.  His  burnt 
offerings  had  in  them  the  nature  of  a  propitiatory,  as  w^ll  as 
an  eucharistical  sacrifice:  and  the  custom  of  offering  these 
sacrifices  which  was  thus  renewed,  had  prevailed  from'  the  yerjr 
beginning  among  th^  nations  of  the  ante-diluvian  world.         ,   i 

The*  merctliil  Being  wha  cxeated  man  bad  ^  not  periaitied 
him  to  remain  without  a  revelation  of  bis  will  from  the  moment 
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of  his  creation.  Various  modes  of  its  commumcatiorf  art 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  Scripture.  Whatever  mode '  wife 
adopted  at  this  period,  it  is  certain  that  Noaby  as  the  Patriarchri 
Sovereign,  Priest,  and  head  of  his  idmiXy^  was  favored  with 
divine  comniuttication.  New  laws  were  given  for  the  better 
gvreninient  of  his  descendants ;  some  of  which  are  still  cele^- 
brated  under  the  title  of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah.  Tiie 
tops  of  the  smaller  hills  surrounding  Ararat  were,  perhaps, 
some  are  still,  covered  with  ruins.  It  has  been  thence  infer^ 
that  the  Postdiluvians  for  some  ^ears  after  their  descent  were 
still  apprehensive  of  another  deluge.  To  remove  these  feaiis 
a  solemn  promise  was  given  that  the  earth  should  never  again 
be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  To  confirm  this  promise  the  rain- 
bow was  placed  in  the  heavens.  Either  this  phenomenon  had 
no  existence  before  the  flood,  for  the  earth  might  have  been 
watered  by  the  mist  of  which  we  read  in  a  former  part  of 
Genesis ;  or  it  was  suddenly  and  miraculously  made  to  appear, 
without  the  interposition  of  the  usual  and  natural  cause. 

With  the  exception  of  the  curse  pronounced  by  Noah  upon 
Canaan,  and  the  blessing  upon  his  sons,  these  are  the  onty 
drcumstances  related  of  the  Patriarch  and  his  children  during 
their  continuance  in  Armenia.  Noah  lived  after  the  deluge 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  During  this  period  it  is  most 
probable  that  his  influence  would  be  very  great :  and  that  any 
general  apostacy  would  be  thereby  prevented.  Immediately 
after  the  relation  of  his  death,  the  inspired  writer  proceeds  to 
describe  the  division  of  the  whole  m  orld  among  his  children* 
If  we  look  to  other  sources  for  information  respecting  the 
intermediate  period  between  the  descent  from  Ararat^  and  the 
dispersion  from  Shinar,  we  shall  not  find  any  that  is  satisfac- 
tory. Xhe  traditions  of  every  nation  confirm  the  accoonta  of 
scripture  to  the  very  utmost,  and  they  all  agree  likewise  in  the 
veneration  paid  by  the  Patriarchs  to  the  second  father  of  man* 
kind.  In  this  scarcity  of  authentic  accounts  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  caution;  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
all  conjecture,  and  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  circumstantial 
evidence  and  the  nature  of  the  case. 

So  long  as  men  remained  in  one  spot,  obedient  lo  the 
chief  of  their  family,  M'ho  had  thus  been  miraculously  preserv- 
ed, Uiey  were  not  likely  immediately  to  apostatise  from  die 
true  Religion;  particularly  as  that  religion  was  so  lately 
revived  in  all  its  purity.  The  Patriarch  still  lived ;  he  could 
recount  the  escape  they  had  undergone;  the  wreck  of  the 
former  world;  and  the  wonderful  power  of  the  one  eternal^ 
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invisible^  and  supreme  Being.  The  ark  was  still  before  them ; 
ihe  rites. of  religion  flourished;  their  numbers  bad  not  yet  so 
much  encreased  that  their  actual  crimes  could  be  concealed^  or 
the  commencement  of  their  idolatry  be  long  unobserved.  As 
however  no  authentic  information  respecting  this  exact  peridd 
is  to  be  foundy  we  must  be  contented  to  examine  .the  cus- 
toms and  religious  ceremonies  which  succeeded  it. 

The  flrst  period  after  the  deluge  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic information  was  the  time  of  Abraham,  some  three  years 
after  the  dispersion,  when  the  apostacy  had  become  general. 
To  prevent  its  further  progress  in   one  family,  to  preserve  the 
ancient  faith,  and  to  perpetuate  that  faith  to  the  most  remote 
age,  God  communicated  with  Abraham ;  and  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  God  then  given,  he  left  his  own  country,  to 
preach  to  the  surrounding  nations.     We  have  no  reason  for 
supposing   that  Abraham  propagated  any  new  doctrine,  or  es- 
tablished any  new  ceremony  excepting  circumcision.     What- 
ever therefore  were  the  religious  customs  of  Abraham,  .and  his 
people;  or  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  who  inherited  the  Priesthood, 
and  perpetttmted  the  .worship  of  their  father;  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  primitive  postdi- 
lirriaos.     This  does  not  appear  to  be  demanding  too  much. 
The  apostacy  from  the  pure  and  sacred  worship  of  the  one 
true   God,   to   the  gross  and  indescribable  abominations   of 
Idolatry,  must  have  been  gradual.     In  relating   therefore  the 
history  of  uncorrupted  Patriarchism,  as  it  may  be  traced  in  tb^ 
life  of  Abraham,  and  his  more  immediate  descendants,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  chief  source  of  the  turbid  and  polluted  waters  of 
Idolatry.     To  this  source  may  be  added  a  variety  of  other 
causes  enumerated  by   Stillingfleety  Sir   William  Jones,   and 
others,  which  may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated :  The  appropri^ 
ation  of  the  several  events  recorded  in  tbe  first  book  of  scripture 
to  particular  countries,  when  the  different  nations  dispersed  to 
their  respective   settlements;   (thus*  thi;  Greeks  appropriated 
the  history  of  Noah  or  Deucalion)  the  corruption  of  Hebra- 
isois — alterations  of  names — attributing  to  one  the  actions  of 
many — ^ambiguity  .  of  the  oriental  accounts-^Historical  truth 
being  perverted  into  fable  by  ignorance,  imagmation,  flattery, 
or  stupidity ;  thus  beacons  were  changed  into  one-cyed  cyclops ; 
rocks  into  monsters,  8cc.  Divinities  were  created  by  the  Poets, 
as  Hygieia,  8lc. — Metaphors  were  a  source  of  additional  cor- 
ruption, thus  Psyche,  or  Maya,  the  Hindoo  Goddess  of  delusion^ 
were  metaphors  to  express  the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  the  meta- 
pfayaiGal  notions^  of  tbe  Hindoos,  respecting  tbe  aature  of  vbAaA^ 
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and  matter^  One  most  eminent  source  was  ibe  enthusiastic 
veneration  of  their  ancestor*^  from  which  originated  Deinooo^ 
latr>' ;  another,  more  eminent  even  than  this,  \«  as  their  admirar 
tipn  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  from  which  began  Sabianism  and 
all  its  mysteries. 

£vcry  step  we  take  in  this  interesting  enquiry  is  over  debater 
able  ground  ;  and  every  assertion  we  may  venture  to  make  has 
been .  the  subject  of  volumes  of  controversy.    In  the  endeavour 
however  to  ascertain  the  religion  of   the  early   postdiluvians, 
it  ia  impossible  entirely  to  omit  the  enquiry,  whether  the  peculiar 
doctrine  which  characterises  the  true  religion  was  known  and 
believed.     It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best  and 
wisest  among  Christian  divines,  that  tlie  belief  in  the  Trinity 
waa  well  known  to  the  primitive  Chiurch,  and  that  thet  Trinities 
of  the  Pagan  nations  were  derived  from  this  source.     Now 
much  confusion  has  arisen   from   not    properly   distinguishing 
between  the  notion  of  a   Trinity  considered  in  itself,  and  the 
strange  and   peculiar  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it  by 
the  promoters  of  idolatry.     It  must  be  confessed  that  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  knowledge  of  this  doctrine  having  been 
imparted   to   the   Patriarchs  appears  greatly  to   preponderate; 
no  part  of  Scripture  was  given  to  teach  mankind  that  there  was 
a  God  ;  it  was  given   to  preserve  that  knowledge  in  its  purity. 
Moses,  (as    Dr.  Allix  has  admirably  shown   in  bis  reflections 
on  the  book  of  Genesis,)  mentioned  nothing  but  what  was  g^ 
nerally   known  at  the    time  he    wrote.     There  is   no  passage 
through  the  whole  scripture  where  the  word  Trinity  is  menlionv 
ed,   or  where   it  is    asserted  in  express  terms,   that  the  Deitjf 
consists  of  a  Trinity  in    Unity  ;  the  doctrine    rests  upon  ihifi 
remarkable    fact ; — that  the  incommunicable  perfections,  and 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  are  indifferently  assigned  to 
each  of  the  divine  persons ;  and  that,  the  common  name  of  the 
I^ivinity  in  Hebrew  is  a  plural  noun ;  though  in  all  other  iaor 
guages,  so  far  as  I  remember,  it  is  singular.     The  doctrine  of  a 
plljrahty  in  the  Godhead,  that  is  of  the  Trinity,  seems  to  me>to 
be  taken   for  granted  by  the  inspired  writers;  and   must  thea 
have  been  imparted  from  the  very  beginrung.     It  has  alw«ya 
\>een  believed  by  the  Christian  Church,  and  our  most  learned- 
divines  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  it  was  the  dpctiine 
pf  the  Jewish  Church.     As  we  cannot  hovvever  ascertaiD  tjbci 
exact  time  when  it  was  revealed  to  the  Jews,^  we  concludt  il 
yyas  handed  down  to  them  as  a  portion  of  the  original  Rev«li^ 
tioa  from  the  Patriarchs ;  and  if  it  was  kiK>wn  to  tbem^  we  are 
jrerranted  in  supposing  that  it  must  have  been  welt  kRQWiiAlaci| 
to  the  early  postdiluvians,  at  the  period  we  are  now  discussing. 
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If  it  be  aslced  then,  whether  the  Hindoo  Triad,  as  Mr. 
Maurice  supposes;  or  whether  the  Pagan  Trinities,  as  has 
been  attempted  to  be  proved  with  much  learning/  be  the 
Christian  Trinity,  we  decidedly  answer  in  the  negative  ;•  there 
is  no  resemblance  between  them ;  but  if  the  idea  of  a 
Trinity  had  not  been  originally  declared  in  the  pure  religion 
of  mankind,  I  do  not,  and  cannot  suppose  that  human  in- 
vention would  have  discovered  a  doctrme,  which  appears  so 
much  above  human  reason.  The  belief  in  a  IVinity  has' 
ever  been  a  stumbling  block,  and  stone  of  offence  to  human 
wisdom.  We  cannot  imagine  therefore  that  the  founders 
of  an  Idolatrous  creed  would  have  invented  a  doctrine  dO 
incomprehensible  to  the  faculties  of  man,  and  so  likely  to 
retard  its  dissemination.  It  must  have  been  well  established 
when  they  proposed  their  corruptions  of  it,  and  if  established- 
it  must  have  been  at  first  revealed  :  and  if  revealed,  it  was  at 
the  beginning,  when  the  Allwise  Creator  communicated  the 
knowledge  of  himself  to  his  creature. 

As  we  cannot  tell  whence  the  idea  of  a  Trinity  originated, 
unless  it  had  been  communicated  from  the  beginning,  neither 
are  we  able  to  trace  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation,  and  the 
atonement,  to  any  age  or  nation.  They  are  like  a  thread 
running  through  the  web  of  every  Idolatrous  Religion  ;  and  the 
^hole  of  the  Scripture  Revelation  is  founded  on  them.  With- 
out these  doctrine^:,  Revelation  loses  its  influence.  The  promise 
of  the  future  Messiah  was  given  to  our  first  parents  immediately 
upon  their  fall.  He  was  not  to  have  been  considered  merely  as 
{|  great  prophet,  who  was  to  confirm  by  his  resurrection  the 
certainty  of  the  soul's  immortality,  this  object  would  have 
been  answered  by  the  ascension  of  Enoch  in  the  Antediluvian 
Church,  and  by  the  rapture  of  £lijah  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
neither  was  he  designed  merely  to  confirm  the  doctrines  or  to 
enforce  the  precepts  of  a  pure  teligion,  and  this  was  done  by 
many  prophets,  teachers,  and  eminent  men.  A  Messiah  wad 
promised  who  should  not  only  be  thus  eminent  as  a  prophet 
and  as  a  teacher ;  he  was  to  be  the  miraculous  seed  of  the 
Woman ;  he  was  to  be  at  once  th^  deliverer  of  the  world  froni 
the  moral  consequences  of  the  fall,  by  becoming  hiihself  an 
atonement ;  and  he  alone  was  capable  of  making  this  atone- 
ihent;  for  although  in  the  form  of  man,  he  i^i'as  a  divine 
personage,  an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

incomprehensible  as  this  doctrine  of  die  Incarnation  is  t<0 
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oar  reason,  and  inconsistent  with  all  which  the  finite  powers  of 
man  could  have  discovered ;  it  is  nevertheless  the  belief  of  the 
Christian  world,  with  few  exceptions,  even  to  the  present 
moment.  We  could  prove  it  to  have  been  the  faith  of  the 
Church  through  all  ages  till  we  arrive  at  the  time  of  th^ 
Apostles,  by  whom  it  was  enforced.  AUix  and  other  learned, 
laborious,  and  impartial  inquirers  have  proved  it  to  have  been 
the  faith  of  the  Jews.  We  trace  the  doctrine  among  all  thoM 
nations  against  whose  superstitions  the  law  of  Moses  waf 
communicated  to  the  Jews.  We  could  show  that  it  existed 
among  the  surroundmg  idolaters  at  the  very  time  when  the 
I^entateuch  itself  was  written,  and  tlierefore  could  not  have 
been  the  invention  of  Moses ;  and  as  the  doctrines  of  the  In- 
carnation and  the  Atonement  were  thus  common  to  all  these 
people^  and  formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  every  system  of  which 
we  have  y^t  been  able  to  obtain  an  authentic  account, — it  follows 
that  they  too  must  have  once  been  derived  from  some  common 
origin;  that  is,  they  were  articles  of  that  creed,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  mankind  when  they  were  all  united  in  one 
faith ;  they  formed  a  part  of  the  uncorrupted,  original  Religion 
of  the  Patriarchs. 

In  declaring  my  conviction  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortalitjr 
of  the  soul  was  known  to  the  Patriarchs,  I  am  not  unmindful 
that  I  am  opposing  the  authority  of  the  Author  of  *'  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses."  The  dissertation  of  Dr.  Jortin,  however, 
on  this  subject,  completely  refutes  the  idea  that  the  soul's 
immortality  is  not  taught  in  the  Pentateuch.  But  even  if 
Warburtoo*s  theory  be  correct^  it  is  equally  clear  that  this 
Patriarchs  believed  in  a  future  state;  not  only  had  Enocb 
ascended,  a  fact  sufficiently  authenticated  by  the  traditions^  of 
nearly  all  the  oriental  nations ;  bnt  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
implied  that  man  should  be  restored  in  another  world  to  that 
communication  with  the  Deity,  which  had  originally  been  granted 
in  the  present.  Morality  is  essential  to  the  happiness  oif 
mankind,  and  no  revelation  could  be  given  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  which  purity  of  mind  and  conduct  would  not  have 
been  commanded,  and  enforced  by  every  sanction,  which  could 
impress  the  heart.  For  this  purpose  a  Priesthood  was  institu- 
teci ;  which  ma)  be  considered  as  another  feature  of  Patriarch- 
ism,  and  is  common  to  the  Primeval,  Levitical,  and  Christian 
dispensations.  In  the  latter  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  upoa 
himself  the  sacred  office  of  Priest  without  episcopal  ordination  : 
in  the  former  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart,  and  dispersed  for 
this  purpose  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.   Prior  to   the 
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cfitablisbment  of  the  Levitical  prieatbood,  every  head  of  a 
family  was  prophet,  priest^  and  king  to  his  own  tribe,  or 
household ;  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  Philo  and  others, 
the  elder  born  in  every  house  uas  the  Priest  of  the  house,  and 
offered  sacrifice  at  the  appointed  period  in  thfU  capac  ity^ 

The  institution  of  sacrifices  too  is  of  the  most  ancient  date* 
All  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  unites  in  com nu^mora ting 
the  early  prevalence  of  this  custom.     Noah,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  offeied  a  holocaust  on  Ararat,     Job  as  the   Priest  of  his 
family  made  expiation  for  the  possible  offences  of  his  children  : 
and  the  same  rite  was  universal   in   Egypt,  India,  Scythia,  and 
elsewhere.      Now   the   circumstance  of  the  establishment  of 
sacrifice  as  an  act  of  worship,  implies  a  priesthood,  a  plan  of  a 
ritual,  some    proper,   regular,   acknowledged    support  of  that 
I^riesthood — it  includes  offerings,  ceremonies,  solemnities,  sacred 
days, — prayer, — the  original  knowledge  of  religion-^a  mediator 
in  the  person   of  the  priest,  who  offered  up  prayers  tor  the 
people — it  confessed  a  difference  between  clean  and  unclear 
animals,  and  it  acknowledged  that  something  more  than  the 
niere  repentance  pf  man  was  necessary  to  propitiate  an  offended 
Deity.     All  this  is  traced  to  the  union  of  mankind  in  one  body 
after  the  flood.     We  have  no  time,  nor  does  our  subject  require 
that  we   should  enumerate  the  inferences  which  so  naturally 
present  themselves  to  the  mind,  when  the  early  foundation  of 
them  can  be  thus  pointed  out.     Who  informed  mankind  that 
any  single  action  which  they  could  possibly  commit,  was  offen- 
sive to  an  invisible  and  supreme  being  f    Vice  and  crimes  do 
not  appear  to  the  natural  reason  of  man,  to  be  capable  of 
incurring  the  vengeance  of  a  God,  though  the  magistrate  must 
punish  them,  as  mjurious  to  society.     And  even  if  men  could 
ever  have* supposed  this  to  be  possible,  could  they  have  con- 
ceived that  the  Deity  would  have  accepted  the  propitiation  of 
blood.     It  must  have  been  the  divine  dispensation  of  provi« 
dence,  which  appointed  sacrifices,  as  the  original  meoiorial  of 
the  only  atonement  for  the  offences  of  mankind* 

SECTION    iv« 

Ritual  of  the  Patriarchi. 

Having  thus  considered  the  opinions  and  doctrines  entertained 
by  the  early  Patriarchs,  we  shall  proceed  to  mention  some  of 
their  chief  customs. 

Whether  in  imitation  of  Noab,  or  as  a  memorial  of  die  ante- 
diluviam  paradise,  we  cannot  say,  but  tbej  planted  groves,  and 
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Worshipped  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Thus  Abraham  planttdf 
a' grove  in  Beersheba :  and  when  he  left  Moreh,  he  built  an 
altar  on  a  mountain,  on  the  east  of  Bethel.  The  Patriarchs 
n^ere  accustomed  to  anoint  with  oil  a  rude  stone  column,  which 
has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures.  Some  suppose  tbe  stone 
Was  a  type  of  Mount  Ararat,  which  stood,  as  we  have  described, 
by  itself  in  a  plain  :  6thers  suppose  that  it  was  an  emblem  of 
the  firmness  of  the  divinity  :  whatever  it  was,  it  was  a.patriarchal 
liierogiyphic,  immediately  connected  with  the  worship  of  tbe 
Deity  ;  for  Jacob  erected  such  a  monument,  and  called  it  the 
house  of  God :  and  on  another  occasion,  when  he  made  his 
covenant  with  Laban,  a  pillar  was  erected  as  a  memorial  of  tbe 
transaction.' 

Every  patriarchal  chief  was  priest,  and  king,  to  his  own 
people.  Priam  in  Homer,  Anius  in  Virgil,  and  many  others, 
seem  to  liave  been  the  same  description  of  sovereign.  Such 
Were  Jethro,  Abraham,  8cc. 

'  Many  Hindoo  customs  are  still  similar  to  the  patriarchal: 
particularly  the  laws  concerning  marriages. 

'  Dr.  Hales  has  endeavored  to  prove,  that  at  the  time  when 
t&e  patriarch  Job  lived,  which  most  probably  was  many  years 
l^fore  Moses,  Sfibianism  was  punished  by  the  public  law.  He 
rests  his  theory  on  Job.  xxxi.  26. — 28. 

We  read  in  the  Iliad  and  Eneid,  (books  which  are  not  only 
valuable  as  works  of  imagination,  but  as  describing  the  real 
manners  of  those  early  ages)  that  every  treaty  was  confirmed 
l>y  sacrifice.     This  custom  was  common  to  the  Patriarchs. 

SECTION.  V. 

The  dispersion. 

These  we  believe  are  nearly  all  the  recorded  customs  of  the 
early  patriarchs,  which  most  probably  originated  during  their 
residence  in  one  spot ;  before  their  dispersion  from  the  place 
where  the  ark  rested.  The  next  stage  of  our  inquiry  is,  what 
were  the  opinions  and  customs  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
arisen  in  the  intermediate  period  between  the  commencement 
of  their  removal  from  Nachshevan,  in  Armenia,  to  the  settlement 
at  Shinar.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  whether  there 
Mras  a  single  or  a  double  dispersion. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  a  part  of  what  baa 


*  Calmet  supposes  that  a  circle  of  stones  was  raised  at  the  same  time* 
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been  already  observed,  in  the  review  of  the  works  which  treat 
CD  this  subject.  Mr.  Bryant  is  of  opinion  that  all  mankind  were 
collected  together  in  one  family,  at  Nachshevan,  in  Armenia, 
and  the  surroundifig  territory ;  that  they  peaceably  dispersed 
from  thence  to  their  respective  settlements,  and  that  the 
building  of  the  tower  at  Babel  was  the  act  of  one  family 
only ;  who,  under  their  leader,  and  patriarchal  chief,  united 
with  stragglers  and  discontented  individuals,  who  refused  to 
go  to  their  appointed  territories;  and  after  they  had  begun 
Uieir  journey  to  the  east,  suddenly  returned,  invaded  their 
brethren  who  had  occupied  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  began  to 
erect  the  tower,  and  to  perpetuate  their  dominion.  The  tower 
was  overthrown  by  miracle ;  the  people  were  scattered  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  their  language  confounded.  Thus  far  Mr. 
Bryant's  hypothesis  seems  to  be  warranted  both  by  Scripture 
and  by  rieason.  The  most  objectionable,  and  we  may  say  incre* 
dible  part,  remains.  These  dispersed  and  dispirited  wanderers 
immediately  attacked  the  surrounding  nations,  (which  by  that 
time  would  have  become  great  and  powerful ;)  they  universally, 
without  one  exception,  subdue  them ;  compel  them  to  change 
their  opinions  ;  and  conclude  by  every  where  establishing  arts, 
science,  commerce,  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  the  use  of  an 
alphabet,  and  a  corrupt  religion. 

Mr.  Faber,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  that  the  whole  family 
of  man  moved  in  one  body  frooi  Nachshevan  to  Shinar.  In 
this  place  originated  the  grosser  corruptions  of  Paganism,  which 
had  already  by  insensible  degrees  crept  in  among  the  people, 
under  the  mask  of  greater  wisdom  and  refinement.  Here  began 
the  institution  of  Castes,  and  the  first  great  empire.  From 
thence  they  were  miraculously  dispersed,  as  is  related*' in  Scrips' 
ture,  and  the  world  was  then  divided  among  the  descendants  of 
the  three  sons  of  Noah;  who,  as  well  as  their  father,  had  died 
before  the  commencement  of  this  emigration. 

Few  matters  of  fact  related  in  Scripture  have  undergone  so 
much  discussion  as  this  of  the  dispersion.  Though  [  have 
already  in  the  Classical  Journal,  in  some  measure  anticipated 
this  part  of  the  si^bject,"  I  shall  enumerate  some  of  the  chief 
reasons  which  have  made  me  decide  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryant's  hy- 
pothesis. The  flfimple  narrative  of  Moses,  as  is  usual  in  these 
cases,  is  interpreted  by  each  writer,  in  support  of  his  own  views. 

•  Vide  a  Paper  in  No.  XXXII.    On  the  Hypothesis  of  Faber  and. 
Bryant " 

VOL.  XXII.  a.  Jl.  NO.  XLIV.       Y 
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:   II  id  i^UiVely  asieriet)  by  Moses^  "  #hen  tbe  most' 
ilivided  tbeir  inheritance  aiuoog  the  wOions ;  vihen  be  sepwrate^ 
|he  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to 
the  number  of  the  childcen  of  Israel."     That  is,  the  earth  wm 
divided}  by  the  appointment  of  the  Deity,  with  reference  to 
the  future  establishment  of  the  sons  of  .Abraham  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.'    As  it  was  known  among  the  dcsceodsints  of  the 
Mtriarchs,  that  Palestine  was  allotted  to  tbe  Israelites,  ^atid  tbaT 
U  waa  known  to  the  seven  nations  who  usurped  that  territory^ 
is  amply  proved  by  Mr.  Fiiber,)  so  were  the  other  several  por- 
tions of  the  world  assigned  to  the  patriarchal  families  by  Ndah. 
In  conformity  with  this  opinion^  we  find  that  all  the  tradition? 
so  current  among  the  pagans,  respecting  the  triple  division  of 
the  world,  represent  that  event  as  taking  place  in  an  orderly  and 
peaceable  manner.     Epiphanius  relates,  tiiough  not  very  clearly, 
an  ancient  notion,  that  the  earth  was  parted  by  lot  among  the 
patriarch's  three  sons.     Wherever  the  wanderers  from  Shinar, 
and  in  a  subsequent  age  the  emigrants  from  Egypt  dispersed, 
they  found  Aborigines.     It  is  probable,  that  the  movements  uf 
this  immense  mass  of  mank'md  would  have  been  directed  by  one 
head ;  yet  nothing  ia  more  unlikely  than  that  all  the  patriarchal 
chieftains,  of  the  three  several  branches,  should  have  submitted 
to  the  same  foreign  usurped  influence.     I  wish  to  abridge  tbe 
subject  within  the  shortest  possible  compass ;  aivd  shall  omit 
therefore  all   other  arguments,  but  that  which   seems    of  all 
others  the  most  forcible,  as  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  tbe  case^ 
b^ging  to  refer  to  the  paper  in  the  Classical  Journal  aUuded 
to  above. 

Noah  died  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  ftood^- 
ConsideraMe  difiiculty  has  always  existed,  with  respect  to  the 
proper  data  by  which  to  ascertain  the  probable  increase  of  man-' 
kind :  wbajtever  data  we  adopt  we  shall  find  that  the  descen-^ 
dants  of  Noah  at  that  time,  would  be  too  numerous  to  permit' 
tbeir  possible  continuance  in  one  spot.  The  produce  o(  the 
ground  in  those  regions  would  not  have  permitted  9  condensed' 
population  of  many  millions,  to  which  by  that  time  they  would 
have  increased,  to  remain  there  so  lonjg.  Had  they  so  conti-' 
uued  under  the  dominion  of  one  chief,  it  would  naturally  follow* 
that  the  eldest  son  would  succeed  to  the  govemn^nt  of  his- 
father,  and  the  patriarchal  polity  would  have  been  crushed  in' 
the  bud^     Ev«Fy  where  we  fi^  independenr,  sovereigri  ehtef- 


'  This  in^orpr^tiktioit  I  have  since  /inmdis  objected  lo  bji  MichaeUs«— 
Vl^  CommentaVy  on  the  laws  of  Moses.-^mith's  translation. 
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tains,  possessing  the  power  of  king  and  priest.  Jctbro  the 
priest^  and  king  of  M idian^  was  a  monarchy  as  we  have  observed, 
of  the  same  nature  as  Priam  and  Latinus.  Each  in  his  own 
territory^  at  the  head  of  bis  own  family,  or  dependents^  exeu 
cised  that  power^  which  had  been  instituted  from  the  beginning  j 
dnd  which  had  been  thus  perpetuated  for  tio  other  reason  thun 
that  they  descended  from  independent  chiefs,  who  had  separaiedi 
from  the  original  settlement,  where  that  form  of  government  had 
been  established  by  Noah. 
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No.  F.^lContinmdfrom  No.  XXXFII.  p.  89.] 

*H  luaKKov  luXoti  ysvsft),  SSpaicriy  oveiap, 

AvToisv  6^  u^GiTog  froLTipeg  fioicoa-i  yvplvcor  215 


212.— 213.  Aut  circum  paJudem  "  Cum  volitat   juzta   terram  sivtf 

birandiDes  agrtanttrr,  undam  convo*  aquam  pluvias    praesagit/'      [Lin. 

lutam  incassum  ventre  verberantes.  SySt.  Nat.]    BenO'  de  •*  hirnndine 

— Rusticis  nostris,  ut  audio,  notnm  rastica*'  speciatim  scribit ;    soiam 

plnvi®  prognosticum.    Theophras-  banc  spcciem,juxta  terrae  aut  aqu»i 

tus  olim  notavit,  Xixijovi;  t^  y<ta-rp\  superficiem    voiitantem,    instaiitf^ 

rdtmvtreii  rag  Xi/txvdf,  viwp  ffrifxaiyova-t.  pluviae  indidum  accipe.     Hoc  in 

[Theoph.  Sign.    Pluv.]     Virgilius  tractatu  d6  brumali  hirundinis  rei' 

memorat,   inter  alia  quae  incautos  cessu  notatum  est.  [Observat.  Brum, 

de  pluvia  praemonent,  Ret.  Swallow,  3.  ed.  Lond.  1813.] 

**  Aut  arguta  lacus  circumvoiitavit  Plurima  de  hirundine  vide  in  Bx- 

birundo."  cursu. 

[Virg.  Geor.  i.  877.]  214—215.    Vel    (ante    pitiviam) 

Plinio   pluviam  indicat,    "   HI-  niagis  misera;  progenies,  esca  hy- 

rundo  tarn  juxta  aquam  volitans,  dris,  indidum  ex  aqua  ranulaiuni 

ut  penna  saepe   percutiat."    [Plin.  patres  coaxant« — ^Theoph rast» is  no- 

Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  35.]  tat,  Kal  ^arpoYoi  fxaWoy  iitnrts  (rmmU 

Progoosticum  denuo  minime  ne-  vow«ri»  I'^wf.  [Theoph.  Sign.  Pluv.], 
glectuni  a  C.  linnaeo  qui  in  Syst.  Addit  prognosticum  e  rana  arborea,  ^ 
Nat.  de  *'  hirundine  rustica**  scribit^  "En  l\  x»l  xW°^  fi^'^s^X^s  ^*^  ihifou " 
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Jihn  Ciw^  orifAaim,  [Ibid.]  De  ranis  dieque  resonant ;  hoc  tenipore  tru^ 
Nicander  scripsity  ciores  venti  piuvisque  accidere  so- 

•axk*  ^TOi  ytfaym   naynxo^  «'gi  ixxa  lent.   An  vocaliores  sunt  instante 

,***?  piuvia  nescio.     In    Australioribus 

Bmy»x««  '»  X«^^P7<^*  T»94n5i'yTi;  agior-  plagis,   post   aridum    tempus  pri-. 

**"  mum  imbrium  indicium  ranas  cro- 


B4,i,«T..  ^j^„j„  f^^^^^  ^  viatoribus  accepi. 

r» :»  li»  ;  k  '•"''""^-  "* *-J  Neque  iinum  genus  ranarum  solum 
f«  "V^'f  J'P"*'- :  ^  ,j,       .     .        hoc  facit,  cf.  Excurs.  nost.  ad  b.  1. 

iw  «^  r  «  y.^m,WV«f  *.P— ..      3ie_  ^'^j  gjridet  mane  solitaria 


T9%in(» 


[Nicand.  Alex.  561.]      oXoXvyor^.-Nescio    ad    quam   avem 
Virgilio  ante  pluviam :  respexit  pceta.     Cicero  acredulam 

*'  Et  veterem  in  iiroo  ranae  cecinere  transtulii ; 

querelam.*'  **  Saipe  etiam  pertnsie  canit  de  pec- 

[Virg  Geor  378  ]  ^"^®  carmen 

Plinio  pluviffi  indicium'  faciunt,  Et  matutinis  acredula  vocibus  in- 

"  Ranse    ultra    solitum    vocales."  ,,    .f^^h  ., 

[Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  35.]     Vocibus  instat  et  assiduas  jacit  ore 
Cicero  ranas  de  ipsarum  solertia  ^     querelas, 
ita  alloquitur:  Quum  priinum  gelidos  rores  Aurora 

«  Vos  quoque  signa  videtis  aquai  '"*™"^^'*    .         ^.  . 

dulcis  alumnsB,  [Cicero,  Divm.  i.  9.] 

Cum  clamore  paratis  inanes  fun-      ^estus  Avienus  ululam  reddidit  : 

dere  voces  "  Aut   matutinas  ululs^  dant  car- 

Absurdoque  sono  fontes  et  stagna      ^„°^"*®  voces. ' 

cietis."  [Fest.  Avien.  vers.  Arat.  377.] 

[Cicero,  Divin.  lib.  i.]  NonnuWi,  (male  vero,)  aquaticum 

Addit  tamen ;  "  Quis  est  qui  vi-  animal  reptile  intelligunt.  Ipse, 
dere  ranunculos  hoc  suspicari  pos-  Theophrasto  teste,  avem  aliquara' 
sit;  sed  inest mira  ranunculis  quae-  accipio,  sed  de  qua  specie  oescio. 
dam  natura  significans  ali^uid  per  *Q>^o\vyui  a^Qv<ra  fA.m  »«!  Axgu>§«»aff  x.«- 
se  satis  certa;  cognitioni  tamen  f^V'o^*  [Theoph,  Sign.  Temp.] 
hominum  obscurior."  [Ibid.]  Ex  Theocritus  certe  avem  intelligit,. 
infausto  crocitantium  ranarum  nam  in  spinis  arborum  canentem 
omine  scripsit  Ovidius  de  juveni-  audit : 

bus  in  ran^s  conversis :  "r^*  ^«  '^^'^'    <rxitpu7;    l^o^afAyia-iv  al$9: 

**  Quamvis  sint  sub  aqua ;  sub  aqua     ,     x»wv«? 

maledicere  tentant.*'  Ttrriyts    XaXayiDyrf^    fx^*    '^^yov    5    i' 

[Ovid.  Met.  vi.  376.]         ^  ,,f ''^^^^         .       -,  ,,     - 

Aristophanes  ranas  canerefacit:    t»iXo5*v   ..   ^i.x.y«*.i    ^tu,v    rpufe^x^y. 

•Lt^^*K'x;^f^  .  [Theocru.  Idyl.  f.  140.] 

AtoXav  s^9ty^afAg<r9(t  SimiUs  natura,    Ut  putO,  oXoXt/ypyo; 

Tiofji^oXvy<na^\a,(rixaa-i  ac  (nrivov  est ;   quoniam  ambae  aves 

B^tTunixtS  'Mai  xoa|.  in  spinis  (axaydais)  cancFC  dicuntur; 

[Aristoph.  in  Ranis.]  cf.  notam  ad  v.  292. 

Ranae  crocitare  incipiunt    paulo       Hesiod.idem  pluviaeprognosticon 

ante  equinoxium  vernum,  cum  stag-  ex  ave  ducit  quae  xOkkv^  nominatur ; 

na  et  paludes  eorum  vocibus  nocte  'Hju,o;  x6xxi/|  xoxxv/et  ifws  h  viTaXfto-i 


in  Arati  Diosemea.  SSfid 

"If  vofj  xa)  XuTtsovl^oi  Trap*  ^tovi  irpov^66(rrj 

"'H  irofj  xai  mrai/.oio  l/3a\J/aT0  jxep^pi  icaf*  axpov$ 
"ni/.ovs  6^  xg<paX^f  •  VI  xa)  fiiXa  vacra  xoXvfiPai,  220 

H  TTOXX^  (TTpeifeTai  'jrag'  v^ciop  fra^ea  xpdt^owra. 


mam 


*rh  ^pSroy,  T/p»«  T.  ^poToi/ff  .V'  ^,,rpm  *'  Turn  cornix  plena  pluviam  vocat 

v«  »   ^'x   ./       .      »  » ,      ,  improba  voce 

t,^.  J- -P3'p«^^J.g--.|'o..  Et  s£in ^  sicca  secum  spatiatu. 


Ipseturdumviscivorum,(vuJgom«-  *    ri/u^  n^^    •  ao/*  t 

clum  garrulurnsspeaudivi;  unde,  «  Se  n«  tevutvetet  ire  Picu, 
puto,  a  rusticis  ,tormfoz>l    dicitur  Tec  ylf  cor„rx  » 

Sf  Lnfru'"''  '^"^  "'  ''"'I"*™  ^HorXm  ?  I.  xxvii.  16.1 

niiius  generis  avem  prognosticum       •    •■  „  a.  ...  ^u.j 

referendum  est.  Lucanus  proceJlam  navi  praesagit: 

217—221.    Jam  signiira  pluvise   "  Quodque  caput   spargcns  undis 
venientis  humtum  est  e  corone,  per  ^       \.^-  *'^  occupat  imbrem 
littuscursitante,autaquisseimm6r-  I°stabili    gressu     metitur    littora 
gente.  Monendum  est  quod  ista  avis  cornix.-* 

quae  Graecis  %ofvifr,  dicta  est,  Roma-  [Lucan.  Phar.  v.  555.] 

nis  cornix,  Anglis  Raven  nomina-       Cicero  in  libro  de  Divinatione  his 
tur.   Linnaeo  corvus  corax  nomina-   versibus  ex  Arato: 
ta  est;   male  vero,  qiioniam  xopl  "  Fuscaque  nonnunquam  cursans 
eadem  avis  esse  videtur  quie  Roma-  per  littora  cornix 

nis  corvus  dicta  est,  nostris  autem   Demersit  caput  et  iluctum  cervice 
crow,       Nomen    proculdiibio    hoc-  recepit." 

simul  ac  Latinum  corvus  duas  spe-  [Cicero,  Divin.  i.  9.] 

cies,  si  non  plures,  referat,  nempe  Male  cornicem  fuscam  vocat,  quo 
corvum  coronem  et  corvum  frugi'  recentiores  de  antiquorum  cornice 
legum,  Cf.  excur&um  de  avium  no*  decepit;  nee  non  inter  alios  ipsum 
minibus.  Sensus  Auctoris  est:  Aut  Linnaeum  qui  hoc  nomen,  (ex  Cice- 
alicubi(antepluviam)garrulacornix  ronis  scripto  ut  opinor,)  quodam 
ad  iittus  prominens  instante  tem-  nigrocinereo  corvo  imposuit,  quam 
pestate  lerrae  siibsidit.  Etiam  ali-  avem  nostri  Koyiton  crow  vo- 
quando  flumine  usque  ad  summos  cant.  Galli  vero  La  Comeille  Man* 
humeros  se  immergit,  vel  tota  sub-  ^^^^*  cf.  Exc.  ad  h.  1. 
ternatat,  vel  satpe  ad  undam  crori-  Haec  praesagia  sumta  sunt  e  cor- 
tans  versatur.  Simile  prognosticon  ^^^ce  vel  se  immergente  vel  in  ripis 
in  maritimis  regionibus  Theoph-  crocirante.  Duo  alia  e  cornice  prog- 
rastus  nutavit ;  Kopwvn  Ittl  mr^ag  xo-  nostica  sunt;  unum  serenitatis,  cum 
^vo'aofxivtiy  nv  xvfxa  xaraxkC^tt,  viwp  solitaria  vocem  tranquille  variat 
antutim,  Kai  xa>.vfA^(Ta  woxxax*;  xal  vide  vv.  269. 270.  etnotam.  Alterum 
in^mtrofxhti  viw^  (nifjutttfti,  [Theoph.  prognosticum  tempestatis  est,  sed 
Sign.  Pluv.]  Plinius  pluviam  ex-  e  cornicis  voce  sumtum,  cum  sim- 
pectat :  Et  quum  terrestres  volucres  pliciter  garrula  sit,  praecipue  ves- 
contra  aquam  clansores  dabunt  pertino  tempore;  sine  ullo  ad  ejus 
perfundentes  sese,  sed  maxkne  cor-  lavationcm  aut  juxta  aquas  situn) 
nix.  [Pliu.  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  35.]  respectu.  Conf.  vv.  290.  291.  ^^ 
Virgilius  notat :  ootam. 


930  Not^  et  Cura  J^e^ueHtes 

Ka)  fiois  j]Si)  roi  irotpo^  SSirog  ivil9t$, 
Ovpavov  eWavAomg,  kif  a\6ipog  w^ft^^oano. 
Kou  Kolkfji  fj^vpiivjKeg  ^t^s  h^  ma  virra 


Mar 


822 — 223.    Et  ante  pluviem  c<B-  stabulum  v.  383. — S.  cum    congre- 

lestem  boves  coeluni    inspicientes  gati  plus  solito    mugiunt  v.   386. 

mox  afo  sthere  sentiunt.    Haustum  quos  vide  cum  nolis  sutjunctis. 
(ut  alia)  e  Theophrasto,  qui  post-       234-  325.      Pniunostica    pluviae 

qiiam   alium    e    bove    praesagium  ex  insectis  et  reptilibns—  Formica 

wemoraverat,  addit  Uf  H  it;  vhv  odpa-  etiam  cavo  foramine  ova  sua  omni« 

J!i*''*^T:*^^r?*i'  ^^^uT**'**V"*:  o<^i"*  efferunt.    Theopbrasto  inter 

« 

'  /xvpr 

tVx«f^iv««  S^^poif  inxovtrj.  [Geopon.  !.  gig^  pi^v.]  PJutarchus  de  for- 
3.  citat  Buhle.  vol.  1.  p.  463.]^    Et,   ^'J^i^  ^i^it.  Tic  ^J  t3v  avtffMaruff  i^aS^ 

Jl«;  yh   5(rj>fe»vo^«vo«   tov    airhy  op^pov  ^,^^^  ^j  j^^  ^^^^^  |^^»^  ^^^^5  ^otnTai 

ixi«riri;vTa«.[Dem0Cr.  S^mp.  etAntip,  o^^troy  0   "Ajaro;-    *H  xoiXnf    fxl^pfJ^vxtf 

op,  Fol.  B.  G.  IV.  iv.  59.]        ^lia-  ^^;^f    |»f  ^Jia   irayra  ©ao-^-ov  &V)ivtyxavTo. 

PUS  bovcs   UOn  COelum,   sed   terram  Ka(  nvec  o^)(  (^<=^  ypof  eu0-iy,  aXX'   iva  tov; 

olfactantes,  pluviae  indicium  accepit,  ^Tcoxufxhovc  xap«oi;;  orav  td^wyra  ^vr«yof- 
si  eodem  tempore  mugiunt;  boD^Iav  «^af  aX<r9wyrcti  x»i  ^o^dSw-i  ^^opaK  xa2 

lio^  xa«  oo-(pgatv»iTai  c»i;  yii;    ukv  ay^Xxtf.   rrj^'ty   aya^^p<WT«i.     {Piutarch»Solcrt* 

[^han.  Anim.  lib.  vii.  c.  8.]  Addit,  Animal,  t.  x.]  Vide  ad  h..L  animad- 
'AWtiy  i\  ^3is  %at  Tcafa  Tou  i9ous  lo-fltovTff,  versiones  criticas  1.  II.  Buhle^  p; 
*n>eD<ri  ^lipUya.  [Ibid.]  PJinius  in  464.  Apud  Hesiodura  duodecima 
Hist.  Nat.  Arati  sensum  accuratius  dies  bona  segetibus  metendis  vocata 
expressit;  "  £t  boves  cceium  olfac-  est,  ubi  r^g*?,  id  est  formica,  acervum 
tantes    seqiie     lambentes     contra  colligii: 

pilum."  [Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  33.]  "HfJutroglnv^MVQTirli^isWfofef^fMiTaii 

Varro  Aticinus  memorat :  [Hesiod.  Op.  et  Dies.  778.] 

*<  Et  bos  suspiciens  coelum,  mira-      Tzetz.  ad  b.  1.  Hesiodi  annotat> 

bile  dtctU  A/yt*    ie  Toy   ixifpfxnxa  w;    frpoylV(tf#xoyra 

'Naribiisaeriumpatulisdecerpitodo-  xmifov^  xfil  ayifxovs  tuu  iyaicifMUf  niM^f 

rem."  yf^HfAtplov  JMnpoD  yiyta$tu  |u,eXX«»Tof,  xX*.«| 

[  Varro  Fragm .]  tw  flw^ay  ttk  Mg  hBu,  xaTOixit*,  dcp^oT/cou 

Ex  quo  Virgilius:  ^«  waXty  nynfctrayyvci  yutX  Toy  o-rTov  «f  tfuo 
«  et  bucula  coelum    ''*/*''""'  avoriSticn  lArmw^  ^yowpvo-j,  %a\  Ofx- 

Suspiciens  patulis  captavit  naribus  ^P'''  '^ap^nxWog    Ifiya    fh  yoTit^S/yTa 

auras.*'  '^*'''°*  ''**  ''^*?'  ?»»p»i*"   1^*1'^'*'?  o"*w»i  t»i 

[Virg  Geor  i  376  1  U/txii*.    [Tzetz.   ad  Ilesiod.   Op.  et 
Baconus  noster  inter  alia  vete-  Pj^^  778.  cit.  Bul.le,  p.  465.]    Vir- 

nim    prognostica,    quae  congessit,  g»l»us sensum  expressit: 

liabet,**Andaheifer  will  put  Sp  bis  Sa^P'"^  et  teciis  penetralibus  ex- 

nose,  and  snufFe  in  the  aire  against  ^      tnlitova, 

rainc."     [Bacon  Sylv.  Sylvar?  826.  Angustum  formica  terens  iter. 

3d  ed.  p.  208.]  [^»^fe-  ^'^"'•-  ^'^- ''  ^^'^ 

Caetera     e     bubus     prognostica  Varron.  ante  pluviam : 

Arato  nolata,  sunt  1.  cum  lerram  **  Nee  tenuis   formica    cavis   noa 

cornupetuDt  v.  350.— 2.  cuni  ungii-  eveliat  ova.** 

las  lambent  aut  extenti  jacent  a4  [Varro  Fr^gm.> 


Oaccov  uvfiveyKuvTO'  KataSfwnt  jSifBzv  iouXoi  i2Q,5 

Keivoi  TOv$  xaXeoucri  fjiekoLii^g  hrepm  yoti^* 
Kol)  Tiflai  opvi^eSf  rai  aXsxrogo^  If  gygyovro, 
Hv  lfl6eipl(r(ravT0  xa)  expoo^av  [MLka  ^covyJ^ 

Olov  rs  g'tolXolov  'ifo^isi  hiii  u^ari  u^cop.  1239 

J^  Tor<  xa)  y5ve«l  xopoLKWV  xa)  fvkd  xoXcicuV 
"TSarroc  fp;^o|X6voio  Jio^  iraga  (r^jtt'  lylvovro, 
4>oimiJi,svoi  uyaXYjISoi  xa)  ipi^x6(r(riy  OfJuTioy 
09gy^aft6vor  xal  ttou  xopuxe^  dlov^  vrukayfifw^ 


Plinio    inilicia    pluvias    faciunt :   ^XaJ«f  <KTifva-<r6f/.tyoi  %»l  ^uar^rifxim  %»l 
"  Furmicae    coticursanteis    aiit  «va  i>v9T^{oyTts  x^'f*^*  ^*i^^^<^^^'    [^liao. 
progereotes."  [Plin.  HUt.  Nat.  xviii    Hist.  Anim.  vii.  7.] 
55J  .  231 — 235.  Jam  caoit  prognostica 

225_-226.    Atque  iuli  cumulatim   pluviae  e  corvis  ei  monediilis;  att- 

in  muros  s^rpere  videntur— Theo-  q«€  eorum  Toces   guttis   cadentis 

phraeto    signum     pluviae    faciunt,  aqusiB  assimulat—Quandoque  gene- 

'%'Bi  fouxo*    iroxxol   fr^s   T(»x.ov  ?pirovT»f.   ra  corvoruni  turmaque  graciilorum 

[Thcoph.  Sign.  Piuv.]  signum  fiunt  pluvi«  e  ccbIo  veni- 

226—227.  Nee  non  et  illi  vermes  ^ntis,  cum  visi  sunt  gregatim  et 
-quosatrae  terras  intestina  appellant,  accipitrum  instar  garrientes.  Etiam 
Thcophrastus:  t^g  ("vts^  xoxx^  f>aivo-  corvi,  instance  |Jluvia,  raagfias  gut- 
■fximxufAMvaafifjM'mi,  [Ibid.]  Nicah-  tas  voce  imitautur,  vel  cum  gravi 
der  de  his  lunibricis  dixit :  et  congernina  voce  crtvcitantes  mul^- 

'Hr  xal  iVipM  y*i;,  oT^*  rpi^ei  if^^ty^g  ^   tum  cunstrepunt,  frequentesque  alas 
[Nicaiid.  Ther.  8€B.]       qtiatiunt.-^  v.    231.     yma*  xo^iw», 

Numenius,  To*  fxir  r«uXoi  xixXnyrat  tortasse  ad  eorum  greges  ret'eras. 
[xi^aTfig  ytn6(t>»yoiy  ifTtftt  yaing,  [Ntim.  Si  ad  aliquam  avem  speciatim 
Athen.  vii.  15]  Plurima*cf.  in  poeta  respicit,  certe  corvum  frttgi- 
Excurs.  Pliniusde  hoc  prognostico:  legum  ante  oculos  habuit;  Cjuse 
"  Item  vermes  terreni  erumpentes  vulg6  rook  appellatur ;  quoniam 
pluviam  pramonent.''  [Plin.  Hist,  corvi  corones  numquam  grega- 
Nat.  xviii.  35.]  Et  Baconus:  "  For  tim  Volant;  <pS^  wXoiwv  tur^ 
earth  wormes  will  come  up,  and  ma;  corvorum  monedulamim  (vulgo 
moles  will  cast  up  more,  and  flpas  Dmts.)  Hae  spepe  gregatim  voi- 
wili  bite  more,  against  raine."  lant  et  interdum  cum  corvii  frun 
[Bacon  Syl.  Sylvar.  829.]  gi^«g*s  mixtae  garrientes  audiuntur. 

227^-230.  Praesa^a  pluviae  e  Sin  aniem  non  c^^njurxtim  legeris, 
pullis  gallinaceis. — Etiam  puUi  vo- .^yax^i^  ad  (pDxa  xoXoi-Dv  solum  refe- 
-lucres  quae  galio  prognatab  sunt  rat;  et  yfv««l  Jtapaxunr  pro  corvh 
studiose  pedunculos  quaerunt;  ma-  torQn\%  sumendae  sunt;  .ii'<X  prd 
^joreque  voce  piphmt,  sicut  aqua  gentes.  Sed  melius  plncet  prima 
super  aquam  stillans.  —  E  Theo-  interpretatio  of.  n.  ad  v.  270.  Prog- 
phrasto :  *'oxccf  l\  Sgn'?*?  xal  aXixTpuovfj   uosticum  hoc  sunitum  t>t  e  Theo- 

pBtift^ofxtvoi  iiarixov    <r»i/tx«roy,    xal     ofw  phrastO :   'Ba»    ti  xipaxif    i»v  t§  MoXdiri 

fUfjLutrai  i/iwp  wf  5d».     [Fheoph.  Sign,  am  ntiTu/fTM  X'tl  l«gaxi^wc-tv,  I'^wj- ffn/Aotj- 

Pluv.]    ^Jianus  de  gallinaceis  scri-  yovcrir^-xaX  Ua  xo§a^  t^^Us  f/Sirrtf  nwBifuiy 

bit:  'AX«xTfi5ori'f  y»  f*n»  nell    V*^«  »»  9>^^  h  ^i.  ^**e"W>    vH  ^«*«^»"- 


832  Note  et  Cum  Sequentes 

KoHi  vvi(rarai  oUoupo)  uircopo^io/ rt  xoXoiol 


(Theoph.  Sign.  Pluv.]  Paulo  su-  vo:  "  Pessima  corvorum  sigDifica- 
pra  scripserat:  Kopaf  iroxxac  fx»T«.  tio,  cum  elutiunt  vocem  velut 
/SaXXfiy  fici^ii»f  9a;v»ff,  Tourwf  l»v  T»xt'  straogulaii.  [Plin.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  x. 
itf  ^Biyinrat  unl  i^i^i^^ij  xol  Tiiij;^,  c.  12.]  Et  in  octoclecimo :  «  Cor- 
e^«p  jii^t'irii,  xal  lAv  6iT«ir  ^yrunr  »oxx«f  yjqug  gingultu  quodam  latrantes, 
|x.T«^«xx«  9«>«;  Kal  J«y  j^.«p.^Ta»  Ix    g         coDcuticntes  si  continuabuDt, 

S'-/^".^  [^id:r^*S:,^s  ^unt,  VentoJmJmW;  fPlin 
smbit:  K6g«niT«x*«f««l  ^»»Tp.^«ff  ?J'st-  Nat.  xviu.  35.]  Adjungit 
•^lyy^fxiyaf  xal  xfoi)a;T  rAf  uriovyis.xul  idem  prognosticon  e  Graculis  quod 
fcpow  »Wf  oTi  x"/^»  »Vt«*  ju.tiV'"'  Virgihus  e  corvis  sumit:  fortassc 
«ewf.  [^lian.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  ad  eandem  avem  utrique  respicie- 
-vii.  C.7.]  E%  Koxoio)  ^H«p»xi^om;,uS;  bant,  nempe  quern  corvum  frugi-^ 
Iwiim  (Aristoteles)  x^yit*  xal  Tfrofxevoi,  Ugum  vocabat  Linnaeus  :  <<  Gra« 
«n  fA^v  ^vwrcpo;,  irn  ^i  xarwrcpw  Kf vju^y  iccl  cull  sero  pabuHs  recedentes,  hye- 
^Toy  ii|XoD(r*y.  [Ibid.]  Lucretius  prog-  mem.'*  [Ibid.  Conf.  Syst.  Catalogue 
nosticationis  futurorum  ex  ayibus  of  Birds  by  T.  Forster,  edit.  Ni- 
causam  reddere  conatus  scripsit :  cholls  and  Son,  London,  1818.] 
^  £t  partim  mutant  cum  tempesta-  Multi  porro  quiquamquam  de  prog- 

tibus  una  nosticis    minime    scripserunt,   for- 

lUucisonos  cantus,    cornicum    ut  tuito  tamen  de  hac  pi u viae  praEsen- 

saecla  vetusta  tione,  qua  corvus  praeditus  est,  lo- 

Corvorumque   greges,    ubi  aquam  cuti  sunt.  Nicander  in  Ther. 

dicuntur  et  imoris  AXyvTtioX  yvvts  t<  x6pa^  r*  0|M/Sp^pca  x^w- 

Poscere   et   interdum    ventos   au-  {w, 

rasque    vocare."  [Nicand.  Theriac.  406.] 

[Lucret.  de  Rer.  Nat  lib.  v.  1085.]        "    Corvus  aquat'*  proverbialiter 
Virgilius,  corvorum    subitum   e  dictum  est,  sed  unde  exortum  pro- 
pastu  (in  uidos)  reditum  (instante  verbiura    sit    docti     disputant    cf. 

f»luvia)  feliciter  describit  in   Geor.   Gesner.  Av.  sub.   Corvo.    Ex   hac 
ibro  primo :  tempestatis    prognosticatione    cor- 

■■        **  Et  e  pastu  decedens  agmine  nices  corvique  aves  male  ominafae 
magno  ab  antiquis  acceptae  sunt;  mortem- 

Corvorum  increpuit  densis  exercitus  que  et  rt s  adversas  falso  praedixisse 
alis.''  dicuntur.     lUas    ergo    (|uas    vera 

[Virg.  Geor.  lib.  i.]  praedictionenaturahominibus  utiles 
Ad  corvum  notum  iltud  Horatii  reddit,  in  malum  vertit  summa 
carm.  in  libro  tertio  referendum  est,  hominum  ignorantia ;  Iniqui  iio- 
sed  hoc,  quoniam  nulla  de  grega-  mines  vana  gloria  se  vates  existi- 
tionc  mentio  fit,  de  corvo  coroni  mari  desiderantes,  fictas  fabulas  de 
dictum  accipios  divinatione,  amplexi    ignaros  stu« 

^  Antequam  stantes  repetat  paludes  diose  deceperunt.    Sic  de  physicis 
Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum     bonis  quibus    adjuvari   possumus; 
Oscinem  corvum  prece  suscitabo,       execrabilis  ilia  et  omnium  rerum 
Solis  ab  ortu/'  perniciosissima   superstitio  exoria- 

[Horat.  lib.  iii.  Carm.  xxvii,  12.]      tur.    Plura  vide  in  Excursu. 
Plinius  in  Hist  Nat.  libro  octa-      2d8r-^9.    Jato  dici(  quod,  in* 


in  Arati  Dmemea^  33i5 

*Ep^ift,evoi  xaroi  yel<r(ra,  rifia-irovrai  7rrep6ye(r(n¥^ 

*H  hir)  xvfAu  diwKsi  epa)ho$  of  u  X?X)jxco^.  •640 

Taov  TOi  fji^rj^h  awo/SXijTOV  Trs^uXayjxgya)  v^cop 

riV6(ria),  //.ijS'  61  X6V  l?r*  wXlov  ^6  Trdpoitev 


^^ 


stante  pluvia, — Vel  anates  pulli  do-  imber)  multum  clamosa  redit  ad 
mesticiqiie  graculi  super  excelsa  terrain;  dicunt  quasi  pluviis  in 
loca  venientes,  alas  quatiiint.  Hoc  mari  gaiidet,  ventos  vero  aversatur. 
etiam  inter  alia  a  Theophrasto  me-  Fortasse  de  lg«wii«^  alt^rius  speciei 
moratainvenimus:  Kai  n  itnrra  nf^tfog  hoc  loco  negligenter  locutiim  cent- 
lav  CrfvTa  Ivl  ra  yH<r<ra  ^tcvari^vyi-  seas  ?  Relinquam  tibi,  docte  lector, 
^rai  v^^^antMim.  [Theoph.  Sign,  has  interpretationes  raente  pervo- 
Pluv.]  V.  239.  yira<rov  propne  sug-  lutandas;  ex  ingenio  tuo  vel  huic 
gnindmm  domus  significat ;  id  est,  vel  ilU  fidem  addas.  Placet  interea 
culmen  imbricatim  constructum.  alios  scriptores  conferre.  Thco- 
^">*'P;  ^^^^\}           ^  ^   ,       ,.  phrastus  confirmat :  K«i  lav  M  dix«T- 

H  T«;^«  9piyx«  xpSra  <ri/v  ffpaiJaw  at9n  ^^^  ifx^uitog  (Ipwiths)  fi^a  /otaXXov,  riiaroe 

Pn^af  TraXatA  ytTatra  tixtovwv  to^ov.  ^^^,-,y  i  wv«5/otaTOf .     Kal  Uws  ^om  ivi- 

[Eurip.  Orest.J  ^^,^^  ^\  g  ^7^05  h  olxovfxhijy  liv  ^diyfn- 

Siimitiir  vfcro  poetice  pro  omni  re  rat    Mn    viwp    (mfj^/m   ri   x"l^>«*- 

in  suggrundii  modum  elevata,  ster-  [Theoph.  Sign.  Pluv.]    Mianus  ex 

corarium  e  figiira  hoc  nomen  acce-  Aristoteli  r  niTo/otivof  ii  ipwiiog  rns  da- 

pisse  dicunt.    Malo  itaque  ftddere  xarms  cud^  '^^^9  ^S  c&favov  payn<r€<r9cn 

ytio-cra  alta  loca,  quae  fortasse  anates  am'Trcrat.       [^lian.    Hist.    Anim. 

supervenient  quani  culmina  domo-  vii.  7.]    Ut  memoravi  n.  ad  v.  189. 

rum,    quibus    rarissime     insident.  Geopon.  ex  Arato. :  Kal  ra  opvea  t»f 

Has  domestical    aves,  brevibus  et  ret,  rpg  crtxayof  nxly»i  ^i^yovra,  x"/^"* 

fere  inutilibus  alis  prieditie  minime  wpoJnXoSai,  [Gcopou.  ex  Arat.  fiuhle, 

domorum     culminibus     ascendere  Vol.  i.  p.  467. J    Domesticae  aves 

potuissent.  i^eni  faciunt  ante  pluviam ;  quis 

240.    Meminisse  juvet  quod  su-  rusiicus  nescit    anseres    anatesque 

pra.    vv.   181.    182.    prognosticum  nee  non  et    alias    aquaticas  aves 

venti    vel    procellarum,    ducit    ex  clangore  ad  aquara  festinantes  in- 

fpwSiw  e  mare  venienti;  quum  voce  stantis  pluviae  certum  signum  esse? 

sit  »oxxa  x»x»ixft»f ;  nunc  autem  indi-  241 — 243.    Quorum  (horum  quae 

cium    pluviaj    instantis    sumit    ex  dicta  sunt)  sit  nullum  tibi  frivolum 

Ipw^ittr  quum  festinat  ad  undas  et  pluviam  observant! ;  neque  si  plus 

o^C/  ^«x»Ixw;,  Buhle  interprctatus  est :  solito  raordeant  muscae,  et  sangui- 

'h  oVav  ifvoithg  fxtra,  woxx^f  KXayy»if  lirl  nem  dcsidercut.  Thcophrastus  vul- 

^   ^axarrav   (Tzi{,iij,    [Buhle  Arat.  garem  de  muscis  ante  pluviam  valde 

edit.    1795.    Vol.  i.  p.  218.]     Male  mordentibus  opinionem  confirmat : 

^ero:   inter  woxXa  et  ofu  XiXtjxi*;  mul-  Koi  to  ivfJ-oa-tov  th  ir»pi  rag  fxvptag  Xtyo- 

tum  interest.    Ipse  credo  Aratum  /w-oov  StXtfiu,  Zray    yaj  ^axvwo-t  o-^oi^n. 

voluisse  inter  duos  sonos  ejusdem  v^to;  <nifxirov.  [Theoph.  Sign.  Pluv.] 

avis  bene  disiinguere;  unum  red-  Quum  ubique   fere   notum  pluviae 

dit  l^w^hs  lpxo|utiyof  If  axof,  alterum  prognosticum    hoc    sit ;    nonnuUi, 

vero  cum  iiMiH  /^i  L'^wp.    Fortasse  causam  reddere  conali,  dicunt  qiiod 

properat  ad  aquam  ante  pluviam,  instante    pluvia     humidiora    aera 

acute   vociferans;   mox    vero    in-  fiunt;    unde    muscae,    aquosis    et 

stante  proccUa,  (si  vento  comitatur  humidis    locis  habitare  toUtaey  ut 
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scilicet  supra  paludcs  et  laciis;  ma-  Cerda  p.  266.]    Politianus  a  Cerda 

gis  ddectantur  et  ad  aliquid  opus  citatus : 

solitum,  morditionem  scilicet,  ma-  *'  Dependent  lychno  bullae'' 

j«re  vi  iropeHuntur.    8ed    vanum  Et  postea, 

boo  et  sine  ulla  aucturitate  dictum.  ^  Flammaqne  dnm  flectit  cum  sese 

Fortasse    electricitas  atmospherica  elidet  et  ipsis 

alio  modo  afficit  eorum  corpora  et  Vix  sedet  in  stuppis,  scintillamque 

animos  ante  pluviam  quam  sereno  exaidit  iidam/' 

tempore.    De  hoc  cum  nihil  Bcio,  [Polit.  cit.  Cerda,  ibid.] 

nihil  dicam.  246.  Pergitad  aliae  lychno  prog- 

244 — 248.     Sumit    hie     pluvis  nostica :  Lucernarum  alias  quidem 

prognosticum  e  lychnis.    244.  £t  lumen   solito  more  movelur,  alias 

primo  e  fungis  circa  Ijchnum  con-  vero  delabuntur  fiammsPy  ceu  leves 

-cresceotibus. — Aut  fungi  circa  hi-  ampullae.-r-Dediversisluminislj'ch- 

xerase  labium,  per  ncctem  caligi-  norum    aspectubus    admodum  ob- 

nosam,    cotigreganttir.      E   Theo-  scura  veterum  scripra  sunr.    Theo- 

phrasto :  K«l  of  |w^wr«f /if  yoTia  ^  Wwp  phrastus    habet:     K»i    lay     x6x*<>? 

^yifxafyovert,    flbid.]      Et   alio     loco :  anria-Oeu   fj.^    IStXy,   xttfJtJma     tmfxaink. 

Kal  lay  x"/^'««"'ff  ^'^^^  f^wat  /ufxatfat  [Theoph.  Sign.  Temp.]     Conf.   n. 

Ivtyhurrai,   X"^^*  eyifxaivu,     Kai    lav  ad    V.g267.      V.  248.   Neque,     (plu- 

£<nctf%iyx^oisico\\oi:gxaT&'K\i^>iX''ut.  yisE  obliviscere)  si  ad  ipsam  lucer- 

pr^i.    Kall^yxdx\<omj^To>.af^7^^yJ<rty  ^^^    ^^^^^    resplendeant.  —   Hot 

j|d«.;«.^;x*oy»'««'.     [rheoph.    Sign.  T^                      meminisse    videtur, 

1;emp.]    Calliraachus     a     Theone  .,^^ /.^j,„^  j^          j  ;,^        *  ^^  ^^ 

<:itatUS  SCnblt  pluviam  SIgnificari,  SI  ^^ot,    iia^aiyofxhr,    vort*    <rr,fJUtiyu  Viara. 

Wxroy  U^ojxiyw  ii^m  lyhoyro  t^Ox^rt;  rxheoph.  Sl?n.  Pluv.]     Ai>xwi;  /utvxn- 

ut  citat  Cerda  in  not.  ad  Virgilii  ^.^  memorat  Callimachus  : 

locum.  [Cerda,  Virg.  p.  265.]  Ans-  e5  t'  &v  xtivvou  iaiouhov  iWnv  lyhoyro 

tophanes  in  Vcsp.  fungos  in  l^xhno  u^nrtf. 

ventiirae  pluvi«  indicium  accipit :  [Callimach.  citat  Buhle,  p.  219.] 

Ko&c'  fV9*  o'^a/f  o^x  nfAi^y  rfrra^  rh  virgilio    Notissima   omnia   haec 


irXtiO-Tov 


YA«pi»myK«.«jf,x'»T«'«*^/«'^«S  u  Nee  nocturna  quidem  carpentcs 

Brnjn  youy  ro^^.y  Xyx^^s  oi.r.,1  f^vycm^c'  gnsa  puellse 

4>»X«t  d.  oray  n  rovn  »rc««y  vtrot  ua\i<rra,  -^t        •  iT  ^   _*. 

A«T«,  r,  Jl  T£y  x«fx*>,  ^rrr^  Vrt  Nescivere  hyemem  testa  quum  ar- 

^  dente  viderent 


•'r Jwp  ymo-da*  xa7rriry«y«ra<  B6p«oy  a^Torc.  ScintJllare  oleum   et  putfCS  COncrC- 

[Aristoph.  Vesp.  265.]  scere  fungos." 

In    Graeco    Epigrammate,    teste  [Virg.  Geor.  i.  392.] 

Cerda:  Et  Plinio:  **  Ab  his  terreri  igncs 

M^  ffoTf  xuxve  fAVKqra  9/poi;  ^tj^*  ^/uiiSpoy  proxime  significant :  paliidi  namque 

lytifois,  murmurantesque  tempestatumnun- 

[Cerda  ad  Virg  p.  265.]  tii  sentiuntur;  pluviae  etiam  in  lu- 

Apuleiiis  habet:  "Cum  ecre  jam  cernis    fungi.     Si    flextiose    vtilitat 

ve^pcra    lucernam    intuerib    Pam-  flamma,  veutum.     Et  luniina  cum 

phylle  quam   largus  iuquit  imber  ex  sese  Ham  mas  elidunt  aut  vix  ac*- 

aderit  crastino."    [Apul.  lib.  ii.  cit.  ccnduntur.''   [Plin.  Hibr.Nat.  xviii. 
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^■r 


35.]    Conf.  Apul.  Met.  ii,  18.  253 — ^255.    Pcrgit  moncre:  N*- 

Ipse  notavi  Candelarum  fiatnmas  que  per  cinereoiy  quum,  ardeate 
crepitare  magis  ante  pluviam,  et  carbone,  signa  cenchris  simiHa  eip' 
per  tempusventosum  et  pluviosum.  cumcirca  splendeaot.  Sed  ad  h»c 
24^—250.  Mni*  &c.  Neque  si  omnia  respice,  pluviam  observans/ 
estate  anates  aves  volant«s  accu-  256 — 258.  Facit  transitum  ad 
mulatiores  frruntur.  Sensus  est: —  Mgnum  serenitatis  jam  e  nebuin 
Fxpectesetiam  pluviam  cum  anates  permontis  convallem  extensa  de- 
vel  aves  hujus  generis  complurimae  sumtum —  Caeterum  si  obscitni 
volantes  in  calidissima  tenipestate  nebula  per  montis  magni  vallem 
observantur.  Hyemis  tempore  con-  extendatur,  summa  vero  culmina 
^regare  solent,  sed  cum  congniunt  pura  appareant,  tunc  valde  serenus 
in  estate  pluviae  signum  est.    Conf,   lueris. — A  pud  Theophrastum    est ; 

V.  184-,  185,  ubi  COngregantes  xiirfoi    *OXy^irof  ii  xai  "Adwg  %nl  8Xwf  rci  Sflff  vA 

aliaeque  aves  ventum   indicare  di-  <Tn/i*avT«ii,  Zraf  ra;    nopvpag   xada^aV 

cuntur;    idem   etiam    anates    alas  »'x««"«»'>  «^^««y.*"'tf»»w«.  [Thcoph.  Sign, 

quaiientes,  jam  vero  anates  congre-  Seren.]    Flinio  etiaii),   pura  nu>ii- 

gatae    volantes    pluviam    indicant.  tJ«na  cacumiiia  sereniiatem  porteor 

Hoc  ^lianus  notat  de  avibus  mi-  dunt.     Prognosticum    breviter  txt- 

nime  aiitem  speciatim  :   quum  ad  Pressit  Maro  iu  Geurgicorum  primo 

stagna  aut  pluviorum  ripasveniimt.  libro  :  < 

pluviam  illo  teste  denuntiant:  "Op-  **  At  nebul*  magis  imapetuntcam- 
y»5if  il  &eooi^6fAiwt  vifl  ras  x«>yaf  xal  poque  recumbunt." 

xorafxan  o^va;  yu^fjima  laoju-fvev  o^  &yifOOV-  CVirg.  Geor.  i.  401.] 

«ny.  r/Elia>i.  Anim.  vii.  7.]  ^             .         >         . 

251—252.    Prognosticum  e  scin-  259—261.    Prognosticum  serenir 

tillis.— Neque  lu   quidem  oblivis-  t*t»s  sumit  e  nebula  aquae  modo 

cere,   cum  complures  scintillaj  ad  fiJipa«sa,  quam  recentjores  meteor 

ollam  aut  ad  tripodain  igne  siantes  ^ologi  Stratum    vopant.  —  Serenus 

cernuntur  — TheopluaMus    scribit,  s^'*<^  ^"^ns  etjam  cum  vaslum  circa 

Kal  x^-rp*  <^«»»H*^"««  *«^» '^'e*'"^'»f .  pontum   hiimilis    nebula  videatur, 

Wawff  (r»,|u«rov.   [Theoph.Sign.  Pluv.]  neque  in  alto  existir,  se.l  mibi  plu- 

Buhle  en.  Gc«.p.  ex  Arat,    *Et«  it  uinci  maritunae  similis  depnm^ur, 

Haltlc  x^^Tpay  n  x-'^'w  <^'f*v^^»f  y*»«-  —Circa  pontum  dicii;  quiaeandcHi 

fUMi,  ifA^ws  iny^vtrt,   [Geopon.  i.  3.  ndjulam  super  terram ;  per  convalf 

p*  19h  citBuhle,  p.A69,l  Ub  ««ilic«t  ipoalium  fractam  prf^f 
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cedentibus  versibus  descripsit.  The-  crepitu  neque  flatu  flamtna  catide- 

ophrastus  notavit:  Kol  or«v  ra  ripri  xp^c  larum  aut  iucernarum  agitatur ;  sed 

rifl  9a\Btrrai  aOrnv  irogafannfuj,  f^tMvoy.  silente  et    immuto   lumine  ardet ; 

[Theoph.  Sign.   Seren.]    Agricolis  serenitatem    expectemus.    Mireris 

AOStris  certum  serenitatis  indicium  quod  invenies  apnd  Theophrastuin: 

prsebent,  in  aestate, strati  vespertinae  Avx,vo;  eCVa;  ^crux^i^os  xaio^cvo;  x^^f^*^ 

quas  vulgo^'  evening  mists"  vocant.  <r*ifjutiyti,   Fortasse  male  transcriptus 

262.  Monety  cumserenumcoeliim  est  ab  editoribus. 

est,  e  signis  tempestalis  bene  cir-       267 — 268.    Prognosticon  sereni- 

cumspectis  hyemale  tenipus  expec-  talis    sumtum  e  noctua ;    et   noc- 

tare. — Kespice    vero   serenus  cum  turna  noctua  tranquille  canens  esto 

sis  ad  tempestatem  magis.    (Max.  sibi  signum  marcescentis  tempes- 

x«)— Sensus  est,  magis  oportet  ad  talis.    Theophrastus  scribit:  rxawf 

tempestatem  e  serenilate,  quam  ad  fi<rvx<^oy  p9syy9fjt.m  h  x"l^*>    *^^«»' 

serenitatem  e  pluvia  respicere ;  ut  vmoa-nixaim,  [Ibid.]    Addit  vero,  Koi 

contra  tempesiates  praeparatio  fiat.  vvxTwp  x.«*^2vof  Vvxa«>raioy<^«»  f  Ibid.J 

263.  Rursus  ad  serenitatis  pro-  Buhle  citat  Geop.  ex  Arato  inter 
spectum  revertens  docet  nosadcon-  alia  quae  avo/x^»av -inXoDo-ty,  etiam 
stellalionem  praesepe  respicere.-—  y^^J^I  a^ovo-a  (ruvfx.wf  h  yvKTi,  [Geop. 
Ad  serenitatem  vero  e  tempestate  ex  A  rat.  Buhl,  edit.  p.  470.]  Plinio 
diligenter  oportet  respicere  ad  prae-  praesagit  serenitatem  "  Noctua  in 
sepe  quod  cancrum  circumvolnit,  imbre  garrula ;  at  sereno,  tempes- 
recens  purgatum  ab  omni  subtus  tatem."  [Piin.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  37.] 
nebula :  namque  illud  pereunte  Virgilius  docet  ex  imbri  serena  ex- 
sub  tempestate  purgatur.— De  hoc  pertare;  quum: 

satis  scripsimus  ad  vv.  160—176.  "  Solis  et  occasum  servans  de  cul- 

ad  q.  ref.  Theophrastus  inter  signa  mine  summo 

serenitatis  ponit:  KaU  toO  iJyou  9aTv>i  Nequicquam  seros  exercet  noctua 

or*  av  xa9apa  xa\  Xafxicpot  faivtrat  sviiti-  CantUS. 

vor.  [Theoph.  Sign.  Seren.]  [Virg.  Geor.  i.  403.] 

267.     Prassagium  serenitatis  jam       Noctua    post    serenum    tempiis 

sumit  a  quietis  Iucernarum  (lam-  nocte  canens  tempestatem  praesagit; 

mis,  sine  uilo  crepitu  aut  flatu  lu-  sed  tempestuoso    tempore    sereni<* 

tern  dantibus ;  num  hoc  volet  ex-  tatem.    Ratio,  ut  opinor,  physiolo- 

primere   dicens.  —  Etiam   flammae  gicis  nostris  ^dhuc    minime    nota 

quietae  Iucernarum. — Nostra  aetate  est.     Vide  quae  scripsi  de  tempes* 

audimus,  '*  The  candle  snaps,  we  tatis  mutanda?  prugnosiicis  ex  ani*- 

«hall  have  rain/' vel  "  The  flame  of  malibus.      Excursus    I.      Nomina 

the   candle   Bares,  we  shall  have  yxav|,  noctua,  strix,  ulula^  et  caetr 

ifind;''   ergo  quum  ^otra  neque  quamvis  a  recentioribus  quibusdani 
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pro  avibus  diversis  surauntur;  ta-  j5wo(p9£yyo|!X£v»j    ^o-vxn     «;    Tnv    iJo-rlpar 

meu  a  veteribus  omnia  ad  genus  «^^iav7r»§axaXir.  [^lian.  Anim.  vii.  7.] 

strix,  referunt.    Noctua  quasi  noc-  .  271 — 277.    Sereoitatis    prognos* 

lis  avis,  strix  dicitur  a  stridendo;  ticum  e  corvis — Item  corvi  soli  et 

ulula  ab  uJulando ;  ut  nostris  Owl  solitarii  ingeminantur  vociferante8| 

et  Howlett  dictae  sunt  averbo  **  to  at    postea    turmatim   claraitantes; 

howl."     Bubo  et   'ilrof   speciatim  frequentius  vero  congregati  quando 

dicuntur  de    ululis  auritis,  scilicet  cubilis  niemores  sint,  voce  pleni; 

ista  quae  secund.    Lin.  Strix  Bubo  la^itari   quis    etiam    putaverit :    sic 

nominatur.      Aliquando    strix    ad  etiam  vociferantur    m  morem  ju- 

Screechozol  apponitur,    sed    eadem  cundantium.    Saepe  item  per  arbo- 

species  et  striaet  et  ululat.  Ipse  qui-  "s  ramos,  quandoque  super  ipsam 

dem  notavi  hunc  avem  cum  ululat  ubi  cubant  etiam  reduces  alas  ex- 

routandam     tempestatem    praemo*  cutiunt.    Prognosticum  hoc  notavit 

nere,  minus  certius  autem  cum  stri-  Theophrastus,  Kal  Mfa^  ^i  fxovog  fxh 

det,     Quibusdam  anni  tempestati-  n^^vx*****  "pafwv,  xal  lav  rif  xpafa;  ^«t» 

bus  omni  nocte  canit utroque  modo ;  l^P'^^  ^oxxix*;  »pafj,  id^Utwf.  [Theoph. 

per  tempus  autem  variabile  omni-  ^*g"*  Seren.]     Idem  Virgihus  ele- 

bus  anni  partibus.    Conf.  observat.  f  *ij^®^  expressit : 

meteor,  in  Phil.  Mag.  [Met.  Obser-  ^""^  hquidas  corvi  presso  ter  gut- 

vat.    Phil,   Mag.    Ann.    1811.    ad  ,      ^^^^  ^^9^^      . 

1814.]  Aut  qiiatermgeroinant  et  saepe  cu- 

869—270.    Cum    in     alio    loco  ^,     ^^^»^"s  altis 

signum  pluviae  a  cornice  simpliciter  Nescio  qua  praeter  solitum  dulce- 

garrula     sumsit;    jam    serenitatis  °'''® 'f?5* 

indicium   notat;   cum  eadem  avis  Inter  sefohis  strepitant,  juvat  im- 

vocem  suam  special i  modo  module-  bnbus  actis 

tur.— Esto  tibi  signum  et  tranquille  Progeniem   parvara    dulcesque  re- 

varians  tempore  vespertino  crocci-  visere  nidos. 

tet  multisona  comix.    Theophras-  [Virg.  Geor.  i.  414.] 

tus  scribit :  KaX  xo^ulvn  i^v;  l^y  xoi|n  Conf.  Heyne  notani  ad  h.  1.  Virg. 

rpUy  iiitiav  tTnfjMiyn'  x»2  itnti^r  x«i^-  ^ol.  i.  p.  315.  ubi  Burmanni  expo- 

>aff  ^<rux'»»o'  aiov<ra,    [Theoph.  Sign,  sitioncm  cum  ipsius  interpretatione 

Seren.]    Ego  woxu^wra  malim  red-  confert.     Melius  ille    actis,    abac- 

dere,  multas  habens  voces,   quam  tis,  pulsis  imbribus,  intelli^it ;  non 

simpliciter  garrula :    haBC  interpre-  finitis,  ut  Burmannus.    Quis  enim 

tatio  bene  congruit  cum,  iro»joxxov<r«.  non  audtvit  raucos  cantus  corvonim 

Nee  non  notavi  ipse  variatas  voces  imbre  subito  veniente  in  nidos  8& 

cornicum  serenum  diem  indicare.  componentium  ?    Hespicit  nam  tA 

JEliaaus  scribit:    Kopohrn  il  lid  hiniK/f  corvoifrugUegoSx 


SS9       Simonidis  Fragmenta  cmendata. 

Ka)  8*  av  irov  yipoivoi  ftftXox^^  wpori^ih'^YBthliinf; 
'As'^oiXiooi  ravwroiitv  tvoi  ^ifMv  ^ita  xrn^tu, 


SIMONIDIS  FRAGMENTA  DUO 
EMENDATA  a  G.  B. 


Inter  Simonidis  Lyrici  fragmenta  duo  sunt,  quorum  nequ^ 
sensum  neque  metruw  satis  bene  Viri  Docti  perspexerunt.  Eb' 
utrumqoe  numeris  oinnibas  absohilum.  Prias  ex9tat  apud 
Diodor.  Sicui.  xi.  ii.  ita  legendum: 

Tcov  ffv  Otgi^ovvX' 
ijcri  $avovToov 

u,  xaXls  ^  ^  trvrf^$, 

a  fuvSi(mCf  6  S*  oTxro^  fftaiv- 

os*     cri^ecim  Se  TOJOt/rov  our*  eupcu^ 

Otf  7deyraw  Softareo^  itfioMfmu'it 

Xpf^^S  oofiptov  iryaioov' 

6  ie  <niKog  oixinv  £u-  10 

Jtof/av  '£Mt}v/S' 

el^9'  T9vro  [MLgrup" 

it  Aecovidag 

6  S'JFOLpTas  fiotciX' 

x^/B^ov  aivaov  xXio^  re. 
.  Nunc  tandem  metri  ratio^  diu  nirais  celata^  se  prodit.     De 


'278 — 280.  Prognosticum  sereni-  tra,  «!  &»  i-jroarpo^wo-*  irivn^ivm,  x"" 
tatts  e  gruibas  —  Proptcrea  grues  fx«r»«  <mf»afy9v<rt,  [Theopht  Siga^- 
alitc  blandam  serenitatem  secure  Terap.]  Plinio  portendunt:  "Gruc» 
prandere' solent  uDiciim  voiatiim  silentio  per  siiMime  volantes,  sere- 
g^egatim  omnes:  neque  sereni  re-  nitatem."[PIin.Hist.Nat  xviii,  3^] 
troacti  ferri   solent.  —  Sumtum  e   Ge<ipon.  ex    Arato  scribit:    rcf»ini 

Theophrasttt :    "Orav   yi^ayai    Tthmrat    Bckttor  IfxafAiyeu   yjifjiMVa  ti9i»g  ina-Oat 
xaI  fx^  (iycMafAvrwo-fv,  i^ay  o-ttjocaivn,  od    J^rXoSa  .   [Buhl.  Aral.  p.  471.1     Pltira 

yif  wmtteu  ir^r  n  av  irtrofAinu  xaBitfa  (le  gruibus  ct  eoruiB  signiBcattone 
rifeKTi.   [Theoph.  Sign»  Seren.]  Ck>o-  vida  ad  w.  399^  ;MK). 


SUmbmdu  Fragments  emendtdm        3S^ 

versuum  pari  satis  dictum  est  in  Commentariis  de  ^schyli, 
EuripiHis,  Aristophanisque  Moiiostrophicis,  quae  in  C/as- 
sical  Journal  saepe  tractavi.  ,Quod  ad  sententiam^  vpo  ^om 
vice  irpoyovcov  conjecit  Hermai^nu  de  Metr.  p.  314.  ed.  i.  idem- 
que  vero  proxinie  oUvjTav  pro  oikstuv  in  libeli.  de  GraBC.  Gr. 
Emend.  Rat.  p.  ^14.  ubi  lingua  postalat  oixsriv  fcemininum. 
At  TT^o  yom  Eichstaedt.  in  Nov*.  Act.  Societ.  Latin.  lenens.  i. 
p.  198.  Mox  vice  ohog  dedi  oJxro^.  V.  7.  Vulgo  BVTafiov 
le.  Ipse  dedi  arlfoufov.  Opportune  contiilit  Wesselingius 
Polyb.  XV.  10.  01  fjLev  oLffodawvTsg  euyevmg  ev  Tjf  ftaxi?  >ca\\KrTOV 
hroi(fiov  B^ova-iv  tov  xiiikp  TrurpS^og  flavarov.  Verum  ibi  quoque, 
coll  a  to  Euripid.  Tro.  408.  ^^y^iv  fih  o5i^  ^P^  TfoX^iuov  o<rTij 
eu  ^povii,  El  S*  hg  to§'  eXtoi^  (xrifotvog  ovit  ^]<r^pog  iroKu, 
KaXwg  6\e<rion,  ijlyj  xaK'Zg  di,  So^xXe^^,  legt  debet  xoAXiorov 
<rTi(f>uvov  s^oucriv:  quocuni  compara  Eorip.  Suppl.  315.  (rrs- 
favov  evKXeiug  ku^eiv,  et  magis  apposite  Antiop^  Fragm.  iv.  4. 
KaXXioTov  e^eig  (rT6(payov  evK\eiug  asi .  V.  8.  Hue  respexit  Ovid.  Me- 
tam.  Tempus  edax  rerum,  etrursus  edax  aholere  vetustas,  Reposui 
igiturwavTwv  hoLfji^aroop  \\ce  voivdafJiUTcog,  V.  9-  avegcDv  prim  am  pro- 
dacit.  V.  1 1.  Vu^o  '£XAa^.  At  MSS.  proculdubio exhibent 
"Ek\oLd\  Vid.  Gaisford.  ad  Hesiod.  £py.  184.  ct  ifieaad  TVo. 
6 12:  quibus  adde  Androm.  843.  Lasc.  Prom.  471*  RoborteH. 
OEd.  T.  991.  Aid.  ubi  varietur  inter  <^lXog  et  <p/x' :  Trfoanrog  et  Trgwri 
oi^iog  et  a0»*.  V.  12.  ExfiXaro  erui  el^e  touto,  V.  13.  Aswvl^ct^ 
ultimam  corripit  inter  Lyrica.  V.  16.  Va%o  rr  xXlofr 
,  Nihil  ad  hoc  fragmentiim  sire  emendandum  sive  intellfgendum^ 
de.suo  penu  protuiit  Gaisfordud:  neque  pliw  fecH  in  aitero  eaf-' 
mine^  iia  l^endo,  (vii.) 

iiro  XipVAX*  sg  SaiSaAov* 

^Ivmg^  fKin&e  S*  ^op, 

ov^*  kharroti^hv  ^apritriv  5 

afi^l^oiXev  Ilepo'el  (ptkotg  X^^^' 

elrrev  t  ,  oo  rixog  • 

ohv  e^oo  Ttovov' 

<ru  8*  OLotirfig, 

y»\a$yivop  t  10 

siSei  xvouo"- 

(retg  h  arepV' 

f7  $Oftfip  xa)  p^aXxoyo)x^a>^ 

vuxTfXafir^Ef  xvuvicp  re 

wrfp»*  ru'  S  cc€K?Jluioy  IS 

vtsgti  iriaf  xi^tMV 
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^6ico  yav 

ovS*  uviiMv  ^6iyyw¥p 

Xfl/XffVO;  fV 

^Xavlh,  irpicooirinf  ^ 

xaXov*  CI  hi  Tcp  Sfiy- 

ov,  rih  Sffivov^ijv  xtT  ti  (t*  Iftfloy  ^ftarcoy  25 

Xmttov  ?t  Ix*  ^f  oi5«j,  xiXoj**,  fuS,  eu  /Sgff^Of 

fSS'  Ir'  ou  (ji^arpos  xaxov* 

fi9Tufiov\iu  di  rtf,  Ztu 

^dreOf  ex  aeSfv  ^ave/i}*  SO 

ro$f  Oa^eraXeov 

rexvoipi  SixaoTY]^ 
yevoO  $6oV  ftoi' 

B?^V.  1,  2.  Aid.  ore  Xoigvaxi  fv  SaiSaXoeiA  Avifto;  T'ejxr.  At  MSS. 
8.  Tf  ftijv.  Inde  erui  flero — i^ifivivev,  Certe  illud  flero  plane  pos* 
tulat  sententiae  nexus.  Nisi  quis  censeat  verbum  tale  inter  priora 
Lyrici  verba  fuisse  scriptum,  sicut  et  nomen  Danae  ;  et  legi 
debere  hie  ron,  V.  4.  Vulgo  lufxari  nipiwev.  MSS.  epttrey. 
Inde  efFeci  8/v«ij,  ixfretre  8*  JiTop,  Hesych.  JiVii'  cwor^o^i^  u^arow. 
Cum  exTf(rfv  ijrop  confer  Homericum  exneae  ivpi^ov.  V.  6.  Aid, 
^iX^v  %ep^y*  certe  pluralis  est  numerus  usitatior.  Cf.  Agara.. 
156 1.  Androm.  114.  V.  11.  Dionys.  Aid.  eyaXaSijvcp  Srt  fleixvo^. 
eoo-crgi^  Inde  ope  Casauboni  ad  Athen«  ix.  p.  396*  £.  erui  ya« 
Xadijvtt}  r  siSeV  xvcOcrcrsi^.  Apud  Athen.  est  yjrogk:  quod  minus 
placet.  V.  13.  Aid.  Souvavr*.  Inde  eruo  Wj^w  xai'.  V.  15.  Aid. 
Tw  8*  e»^  auX  eav  8*  vfrepie.  Aliae  edd.  tu  8*  auaXeav.  Ipse  dedi 
TV  8*  asXXaeov  uTTf^flf.  V.  17.  Vulgo  /Safciav.  Inde  erui  poWco  yav. 
De  fi  et  p  permutatis  vide  ad  Tro.  App.  p.  186.  V.  18. 
Ita  Aid.  pro  frapiovrog.  De  we^iVcov  trisyllabo  vid.  R.  P.  ad 
Vesp.  1020.  et  £)obraeum  in  Addendis.  V.  23.  x^av/8i.  Pro- 
ducitur  8l  ob  irp,  Vid.  Seidler.de  Dochmiac.  p.  21.  et  409. 
£lnisl.  ad  Heracl,  753.  V.  24.  Vulgo  toi.  Redde  rco  alicm. 
V.  25.  Aid.  tj  xe  X6V — Xstttcov.  MSS.  duo  Xstttov.  V.  26.  Vulgo 
virux^i'  Schneider^  teste  Jacobsio,  vfTYixovfa^.  Ipse  dedi  rr* 
Ix' f ^  Exstat  in  Aristoph.  Pac.  1 14.  (pocTig  ^"xei.  At  Lyricum 
est  ixftv  pro  Ixecrfiai.  Quod  ad  syntaxin  Ixe  1^  ovol$  <re,  duplex 
aceusativus  neminem  offendeti^^  Vid.  R.  P.  ad  Orest.  V.  27* 
Vulgo  euSsTco  a^iTpov  xaxov.    At ,  seutentia  friget*    V.  29*    Ita 
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MS.  Guelfcrbytt.  teste  Schaefero  pro  fMtT«*oj3owX/«.  V.  SO. 
Vulgo  (TW  :  mox  on  5ij — ev^ofjt^at  nxvo^i  hxa§  arvyyvtoii  jxoi.  Inde* 
crui  quap  vides.  De  ^ofiMi  et  euxofAeia  vid.  ad  Tro.  l67.' 
ubi  in  meam  emendationem  incidunt  et  R.  P.  apud  Kidd.  ad 
Dawes,  p.  vi.  etElmsl.  in  Quarterly  Rev,  N.  xiv.  p.  458.  et 
Lenting.  ad  Med.  p.  215.  si  bene  memini.  Manifesto  hie  nullum 
locum  habere  debet  (ruyyvoDit. 

Omnia  fere  Ljricorum  Graecorum  fragmenta  in  schcdis  meit. 
habeo  congesta :  quorum  editio  vulgatis  plenior  et  longe  emeu* 
datior  proferri  potest,  et  fortasse  proferetur. 


DE  ORIGINE  AC  VI  VERBORUM, 

UT  VOCANT,  DEPONENTIUM  ET  MEDIORUM  GRMCM 

LINGUiE,  PRiESERTIM  LATINiE. 

Paks  I.  I 

§.  1.   Yerborum  quibus  linguae  quaedam  utuntur  forroas^  activain^ 
passiTam,  deponentem  aliasque  subtilius  discernercy  ^arumque  viia 
et  originem  luculentius  exponere,  non  adeo  leve  mihi  negotium  vide- 
tur.     Altius  •nim  repetenda  res  est  docendumque,  quid  sit  agere^ 
quid    patiy  quot  utrumque  modis  accidat,  quo  alterum  ab   altero 
di(!erat»  qui  denique  alteri  alterum  confiue  nonnumquatn  implex- 
umve  esse  possit.     Quae  nisi  indagaveris,  natura  ortusque  et  dis* 
crimen  harum  formarum,  deponeutis  in  primis  et  mediae,  patere  non 
possunt.     Grammatici  quidem  Lati^i,  qui,  si  unum,  de  quo  infra^ 
Perixonium  exceperis,  omnes  diversa  conjugandi  ratione  deponentia^ 
et  alia  verba 'dister  mi  nare  et  ex  pi  i  care  moliuntur,  nihil  quod  e  re  sit 
protulerunt.     Quare  nos,  cum  ad  linguam  penitus  noscendam  verbo* 
rum  cognitio  maximum  momentum  habeat,  periculum  faciamus,  si 
quo  forte  modo  deponeutium  atque  mediorum  originem  et  naturam, 
repetita  quantum  opus  est  ex  Pbilosopborum  disciplina  mentis  nostras 
intelligendi  agendique  ratione,  detegere  et  illustrare  possimus.     Ne- 
que  vereamur,  ne  tricas  nobis  grammaticas  et  inanes  argutias  quis« 
quam  objiciat ;  non  enim,  ut  Quintiliakus  Inst.  Or.  L.  i,  c*  7« 
dicit,  obstant  hae  disciplinae  per  illas  euntibus,  sed  circa  illas  haereii»-f 
tibus ;  et  profecto,  quod  idem  testatur  L.  i,  c.  4,  interiora  velut  sacri 
hujus  (grammatices)  adeuntibus  apparebit  multa  rerum  subtilitas^ 
quae  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exercere  altissimam  quo- 
que  eruditionem  ac  scienticun  possit. 

V  2.  Agimus  animi  aut  corporis  Tirrbus ;  patimur  ab  eo,  quo4 
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extra  IKM  est,  sive  quod  extra  nos  esse,  aut  a  causa  quas  extra  nos  fst' 

profectum  esse,  menu*  concipitur :  ut  verbo  dicam,  patimur  a  rebus 

exteniis.     Sic  verberamur  ab  alio  ;  m  or  bo,  febri  corripimur ;  metu 

alicujus  rei,  admiratione  percellimur.  Agere  autem  proprio  ac  roagis 

peculiari  nomine  diciraur,  cum  aliquid,  quod  extra  nos  est,,  corporis 

▼Iribus  mutamus  aut  quocumque  modo  afficimus*     Ejus  generis  actio 

tendit  tota  in  rem  externani.     Quando  vero  actio  nostra  in  nosmet 

ipsos  tendit  aut  tendere  concipitur,  perspicuum  est,  earn  non  ita  pro- 

priam  esse  et  simplicem  actionem ;  sed  mixtam  potius  atque  ex 

i^gendo  patiendoque  compositam,  quod  ipsi  nos  et  agimus,  et  agendo 

patimur,  ali()u<)ve  modo  affirimur.     Dupliciter  autem  fieri  potest,  ut 

actio  nostra  in  nosmet  dirigatur,  prima  cum  nostra  ipsorum  actio  uos 

ipsos  afficiat  et  mutet,  itaque  nos  simus  et  subjecturo,   ut  vulgo  lo- 

quuntur,  et  objectum  patiens;   dein  cum  actio  nostra  in  nostrum 

coromoduro  vergat  aut  iucomroodum.     Utrumque  actionis  genu9  no- 

tantia  verba  communi  nomine  reciproca  compellare  licet.     Earn  re- 

oiprocationem  latina  lingua  aliasque  pronominibus  personalibus  ple- 

rumque  signant,  quas  primi  generis  verbis  in  casu  accusandi  jungunt, 

ut  verbcro  me,  verbcrat  se,  induit  se  ;  alterius  generis  verbis  iu  dandi 

casu,  ut  prodest  sibi,  dat  sibi  legem  et  alia  id  genus.     Grseci  autem, 

quaerant  ingenii  sagacitate,  utrumque  genus  verborum  subtilius  ani- 

madversum  et  ab  aliis  distinctum,  peculiari  conjugationis  forma  ex- 

primunt,  quas  media   plerisque  Grammaticis  nuncupata,  reciproga 

verius  diceretur.       Ita   Graeci   dicunt  KovreaBai  percutere  se  vel 

pectutfi.e,  plangere,  plorare,  at  KOTrreip  r^y  diipav;  TrepifiaXov  ra 

ifidrior,   indue  te   vestimento,  at    yvfivov  irtpi^aXe  indue  nudum; 

i^\kopai  prosum  mihiy  dKJieXito  prosum  aiteri,  auxilio  sum  ;  ditrdai  vd- 

fiay  dare  sibi  legem  seujubere  legem^  Oelrai  ydfiov  alteri  legem  imponere» 

Hujus  formse  reciprocae  s.  mediae  vim  uberius  explanavit  CI.  Kiis- 

TERUS  in  opere  de  vero  usu  verborum  mediorum  apud  GrcBcos  ;  quem 

secutus  est  Rfctor  Meiner  in  egregio  libro,  quem  inscripsit :  Ver» 

such  einer  an  der  menscklichen  Sprache  abgebildeten  Vemunftlekre^ 

Oder  philosophische  Sprachlehre,^    Lipsiae  a.  1781.  ubi  parte  II,  sect. 

Ill,  cap.  I,  §.  26.  de  hisce  verbis  disserit.    Ex  hisce  libris  discemium 

gratia  quaedam  dellbemus.     Pras  manibus  autem  est  edilio  Kusteri 

Yoluminis  a  Wollio  adornata  Lips.  1733,  cui  adjuncta  est  disputatio 

J.  Clerici  placita  Kusteri  impugnantis,  et  Wollii  eadero  defen- 

dentis. 

§.  3.  Ac  primo  quidem  animadvertendum  media;  seu  reciprocae  for- 
mae  locum  esse,  non  solum  ubi  quod  agimus,  nos  ipsos  nostrumve  com- 
modum  aut  incommodum  remve  nostram  spectet,sed  t'tiam  ubi  ut  alter 
tale  quid  advt  r^um  nos  faciat,  velimus,  curemus,  jubeamus,  aut  per- 
•vfnittamus.  Utr  que  euim  in  casu  sumus  ii,  qui  agimus  sive  per  nosmet 
sive  per  alios,  quique  iidem  et  patimur  volentes,  aut  a  ncjbis  aut  ab  aliis 
cura  seu  spoiite  nostra.  Qua  de  causa  et  verba  media  appellasse 
n,hro€V€pyririKa  Gaza  aliique  Grammatici  fidentur.  Exempla  casus 
Utriusque  base  sunt :  AiaXjieiy  vdXefwy  est  bellum  finire  alCerius  bel" 
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lantis  gratia;  at  biaXvefrdai  et  biaXvaaadai  voXefjiov  est  in  suutn 
msius  emolumentum  sen  sibijinire  helium,  'Fivoitiae  crvfjfjiaxiav  scribit 
*rHUCTDiDES  L.  2.  c.  29«  ^e  Nymphodoro,  qui  Atheniensium  gratia 
foedus  cum  Sitalce  pepigerat ;  at  endem  capite  de  Atheniensibqs^qui 
sui  gratia  seu  sibi  id  pepigerant :  Toy^irdXKoy  ol  ^ABrivdloi  ^vfifia'^oy 
hrotiiiravTO.  Keipeiv,  Kclpetrdai  passivum,  et  KelpatrBai  medium  difie- 
runt.  Primum  de  eo  dicitur,  qui  alium  tondet ;  ulterum  de  eo,  qui 
inscius  aut  invitus  tondetur ;  tertium  de  eo,  qui  se  tondet  aut  sciens 
volensque  ab  alio  tondetur.  Hoc  Latini  dicunt:  londendum  seprcB' 
bet  seu  tonderi  se  patitur,  aut  ad  Graecorum  exemplum  tondetur,  imo 
et  active  tondet,  ut  Virg.  Candidior  postquam  tondenti  barba  cadebat, 
i.  e.  qui  me  tondebam,  seu  tonderi  me  curabam.  Teutones  loquun- 
tur  :  sich  scheren  lassen,  'Eire/yo)  est  impello  alterum,  hreiyofiai  tm- 
pello  me  ipsum,  i.  cfestino.  Item  vopevat  est  transfero  alium,  vopei^- 
Ofiai  transfero  me  ipsum,  i.  e.  prqficiscor,  Ita  Graeca  lingua,  dum  ex 
las  aliisque  absolutis  et  activis  verbis  per  formam  mediam  reciproca 
effingit,  multas  actiones  designat,  quas  in  ceteris  Unguis  peculiar! 
Terbo  aut  plus  uno  enuntiari  necesse  est. 

§.  4.  Hisce  exemplis  a  KiisTERO  et  Meikero  prolatis,  liceat  quae- 
dam  a  memet  observata  et  coUecta  adjnngere.  Ilai^ai  significat  ab* 
stineo  alium  et  reprimo  aliquid,  vavo/jiai  abstineo  me  ipsum  sive  absti' 
neo  :  kvrelvia  intendo  aliquid,  evrelvofjiai  intendo  memet,  i.  e.  dico  cum 
contentione.  ^kpei  x^^^  gratiam  tribuit,  <^kpop.ai  yapiv  accipio  s. 
mereor  gratiam,  koK&s  (^ipofiai,  dyofiai :  aiptH  rqv  nvpyoy,  capio  tur* 
rim,  alpovfiai  ypat^iv  capio  mihi  s.  eligo  scrikerei  OiKobofiiio  est  do* 
fnum  alteri  exstruo,  olKobofUofiai,  domum  mihi  cMstruo,  aut  exstruendam 
loco,  mandOffacio,  sicut  et  Latini  saepe  pro :  domum  aliaque  exstrui 
jubeo,  euro,  dicunt  domum  exstruo.  Piura  quoque  verba,  quse  ab 
antiquis  nunc  activo,  nunc  medio  {KOiv^repov)  genere  prolata  sunt^^ 
adfcrt  EusTATHiusad  IK  G.  vers.  8«  Hasc  quoque  mediorum  verbo- 
rum  expositio  multis  Homehi  locislucem  affundit.  Ita,  quod  II.  I. 
T.  534.  legitur :  khvaTO  hk  fiiya  Ovfiu  interpretandum  existimo :  no- 
cuit  sibi  valde  hac  mente  s.  kac  mentis  affectione,  dum  Hianat  offerre 
sacrificia,  aut  prce  ignorantia  aut  prce  inconsiderantia  (id  enim  sibi 
vult:  ri  \n!d€T\  ^  oIk  iydtivev)  omisit.  Quare  perperam  a  Clarkiol 
aliisque  vertitur :  deviusfuit  animo. 

Quaedam  hue  pertinentia  exempla  deprehendi  in  libello.  Ammonia 
irepl  Ofiotiay  Koi  bia^opiAv  Xi^eiav,  edente  ValckeKAXR.  Lugd.  Bat. 
Prascipua  haec  sunt :  Ai^o^o/iai  et  5(5a£w  differunt :  5i§a£(u  fjikv  yap, 
inquit,  bi  hivTov  docebo  alium  ipse :  bih&fyfxai  bk,  hi*  kripov  docebo 
per  alium,  seu  docendum  euro,  in  ludum  literarium  mitto  ;  primum 
est  pra'ceptoris,  alterum  patris.  Tviiviadflyai  et  yvfivcKratrdat  differunt: 
yvfivatdfivai  fiky  yap  kari  to  v^  eripov,*  yvfivaffaaSui  hk  to  v^  lavrow. 
Hue  etiam  pertinet  differentia,  quam  statuit  inter  iifn^yeiy  et  hpvvt^ 
adai,  inter  evpelv  et  eifpia:dai. 

Alia  quamplurima  exempla  usum  verbi  medii  illustrantia  c[ui  h^ 
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gere  volet,  adeat,  quos  nominavi,  auctores,  KiiSTiRim  et  Msihb* 
ftUM  ;  nos  plurihus  adscribcndis  supersedemus,  uberius  explanaturi 
▼erborum  deponentium  vim  atque  originemy  quae  ab  hisce  aliisque- 
Philologis  praetermissa  aut  minus  perspecta  videntur. 

§.  5.  Quum  animo  nostrosive  interno  animx  sensu  quidquam  per- 
cipimus  et  aentimus,  is  sxpe  sensus,  in  primis  si  Teheroens  et  subitus 
fuerit,  utriusque  et  actionis  est  particeps  et  passionis :  illius,  quia^ 
animus  ipse  agit  et  sese  movet ;  hujus,  quia  fortior  et  repentinus  mo- 
tus  ita  animum  vi  sua  invadit  et  agitat,  ut  velut  aliena  potestate  mo-. 
Teri,  ideoque  pati  nobis  videatur.  Ad  eos  motus'  referuntur  Isetitia,, 
tristitia,  admiratio,  tsedium,  misericordiay  aliique.  Qua  de  causa^ 
Gneci  Latinique  non  inepte  easanimiaffectiones  verbis  illis,  quorum 
pasiiva  est  forma  et  significatus  atque  construcfio  magis  activa,  i.  e. 
deponentibui,  protulerunt.  Hinc  dicunt  laior  ifio/jtai,  tristor  Xvr^ 
fULi,  miror,  admiror  &yafiat,  hrayafiai,  muereor  tnrkayy^ylS^fjLm,. 
d^fiofxai  tcBdet  me. 

§.  6.  Simili  modo,  quum  mente  nostra  sive  intellectu  aliquid. 
minus  certo  cognoscimus,  aut  minus  attente  et  definite  de  quadaq^ 
re  statuimus  et  judicamus ;  illud  omnes  verae  et  integrae  actiouis 
numeros  non  habere,  sed  inter  agere  et  pati  medium  quendam. 
tenere  locum  videtur.  Quapropter  et  hoc  ipsum  non  incongrua. 
deponente  verborum  forma  a  Latinis  Graecisque  designatum  fuit* 
Itaq'ue  dicunt  suspicari,  opinari,  arbitrari,  augurari,  ratus  9um  :^ 
quae  verba  minus  certi  quid  et  deliberati  indicant,  quara  activa 
judicare,  ctstimare^  scire,  cognoscere*  Eadem  est  ratio  Graeco- 
rum  oiofjiaif  iiyiofjiai,  ivdvfiiofiai,  XoylSofiai.  Hue  et  spectat  o^/k 
viscor  Xayddvofiaif  aliaque. 

§.  7*  Dein  quaecunquejn  universum  hominis  actiones  aliquid  mi* 
uus  deliberati,  attenti,  aut  nimium  fervidi,  effusi,  repentini  habent, 
ut  homo  minus  sui  compos  videri  possit,  hae  verbis  deponente  forma 
indutis  plerumque  pronunciantur.     Quare  et  saepe  ejus  generis  depo- 
nentia  majori   hac  vehcmentia  et  concitatione,  seu  minore  animi, 
iutentione  ab  activis,  quorum  affinis  esc  significatio,  distinguuntur., 
Ita  lacrymari  proprie  e^t  effuse  flere^  largiri  est  abundc  nimis  donate 9] 
tociferari  vehementius  clamare,  cachinnari  effuse  ridere,  nandsci forte] 
fortuna  invenire  aut  parare,  loqui  est  quomodocunque  verba  facere^  di- 
cere  vero  polite  et  ornate  (ita  Gesnerus  inThesauro  Lat.  sub  his  vo- 
cibus  haec  duo  disjungit).     Porroybrt  dicitur  is,  (ut  Varko  docet. 
L.  V.  de  L.  L.)  qui  primum  homo  significabilem  vocem  ore  emittit« 
Ulcisci  vehementius  est  quam  vindicare,  videsis  Aus.  Popmam  de, 
Different.  Verb.  Pariler  aspernqti  vehementius  quam  spernere.     Von* 
spicari  et  despicari  iutensiva  sunt  ducta  a  verbis  conspicere  et  despi' 
cere,     Contemplari  est  avide  nee  sine  animi  commotione  aspicere,  fere, 
uti    Ammonius  Graeca    fiXiireiy,  to  op^y  ri  birotrovy,  et  OedaOai, 
TO  6p^y  Ti  T&y  TeyyiKkft  yiyofiiywy  distinguit.     Conari  levius  est  et 
minus  deliberatum>  quam  facere,  ut  docet  Donatus ;  hortamur^  iu.^ 
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quit  idem,  impulsu,  monemus  consilio.     Veremur  parentes,  timemus 

pcenaiDy  tymnnuin ;  ita  Cicero  dicit:  metuebant  servi,  verebantur 

liberi.     Vagari  ut  et  palari  est  levi  animo  nuUoque  consilio  passim 

errare,     Labi  est  sensim  et  leniter  cadere,  labare  vera  vekementer  et 

magno  impetu  cadere:  ita  fere  Javi  in  Lex.  philologico^etLAUREN- 

Tius  Valla,  qui  addit:  **  Per  translationem  de  corporeis  ad  incor- 

porea  de  eo,  qui  aut  per  infirmitateni  animi,  aut  per  imprudentiam 

deliquit,  dicimus,  lapsus  est,"      Sciicitor,  scrutor,  specular,  rimor 

valent :  volo  scire,  inquirere,  videre  avidius,     Comperior  et  contperio 

eX  sententia  Diomedis  I.  p.  373.  ita  diiferunt :  ''Comperior  est,  eX 

mea  opinione  coliigo  et  compertum  babeo,  pro  explorato  didici ; 

comperio  est  ab  aliis  cognosco.''      Atqui  cum  actioni  magis  hoc 

proprium  est,  quam  illud,  Digmedes  nostrae  doctrinse  non  refragatiir: 

multoque  minus  Aus.    Popma,  qui  I.e.  illud,  inquit,  (comperio) 

fit  investigatione,  hoc  opinione  et  conjectum.     Ex  his  quae  diximus 

facile  patet,  cur  deponentia  sint  otiari,  feriari,  mori,  nasci^  nugari, 

jocari,  frui,  bacchari,  tumultuari,  luxuriari,  epulari,  comissari,  convi' 

vari,  heluari,  pati,  compati,  perpeti,  verecundari,  criminari,  cavillari, 

calumniari,  itemque  expergisci,  cujus  fictivum  cstexperge/acere,  alia- 

que  verba  tjus  generis.   Eadem  de  causa  Gra?ca  ejusdem  modi  verba 

pleraque  deponentium  specie  declinata  esse,  inquirenti  patebit:  pro- 

lixius  euim  foret,  hie  et  in  iis  quaesequuntur,  singula  adscribere.  De 

Latino  sermone  haec  demonstrasse,  quae  ad  Graecum  accommodare 

facile  est,  sufficiat.     Hoc  tantum  moneamus,  deponentia  Gra?corum 

aliis  temporibus  mediorum,  aliis  passivorum  terminatione  fiecti.  Fu- 

turum  mediam  plerumque,  perfectum  passivam  sequitur.     Ita  dici- 

tur  o(o/ia(,  fut.  o'iaofiai,  perf.  Sfifiat,  aor.  tJiifirfv;  ^vofiai,  ^litrofmit  ^fS- 

pviTfxai,  eppvaaro,     Pariter  XavOdvofiUtf  fut.  X^aofiai,  aor.  iXaOdfjitiy^ 

perf.  XiXrftrfiai.     Idem  in  aliis  observatur,  quae  §.  5.  et6.  adduximus. 

§.8.  In  deponentium  quoque  numerum  referri  ea  verba  possunt, 
quae  actionem  non  tam  sponte  nostra,  quam  alterius  duc^u  et  impulsu 
coeptam,  eoque  passioni  aliquatenus  affinem^  significant.  Hujus 
generis  sunt  sequor,  imitor,  comitor,  opitulor,  assentior,  auxilioTf 
adulor,  suffragor,fungor,  morigeror^  \.e,ad  alterius  voluntatem  mores 
gero,  aliaque  :  qua;  et  ideo  pleraque  dativum  casum  adsciscunt,  ut 
opitulor,  assentior  tibi,  adulor  tibi,  imo  et  comitor  tibi  seu  te. 
Eadem  forma  et  verbum  suppeditor  protulit  Cicero  :  quod  mihi  sup' 
peditatus  es,  cum  vulgo  sonat  active  suppeditasti :  itemque  consiliari 
pro  consiliare  in  codd.  apud  Cjbsarem  de  bell.  civ.  legitur.  Hue 
fortassis  etiam  referre  possis  solari  el  consolari.  Ex  Gra^co  hue  per* 
tinet  ^irofiat,  fnfjiiofiai,  aliaque.  Simili,  qua  nos  de  Latinis,  ratione 
KiiSTERUs  libr.  cit.  ostenditab  ^f>x^  incipio  derivatum  esse  medium 
Ap^ofjiai,  incipientem  sequor. 

§.  9*  Quinet  deponentium  naturam  atque  formam  baud  immerite 
ea  verba  sibi  vindicant,  quae  ex  nominibus  |)ersonalibus  composita 
imitatioDem  prae  se  ferunt,  ideoque  tamquan)  aliquid  minus  spon* 
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tanei  et  actuosi  designantia  mente  concipi  potuerunt.  Ejusmodi  tuot 
rusticari,  villicari,  vaiicinari,famulari,  peregrinari^  lenocinari^  latrth 
ctfian,  patrocinari,  vulpinari,  i.  e.  agere  rusticum,  villicum^  vatem^ 
famulum,  et  cet.  Forte  et  hue  referri  ^o%s\nl  philosophari,  rhetoricari, 
pottarif  quamquam  alia  horum  expositio  infra  §.  20.  dabitur. 

$•  10.  In  deponentium  porro  Latioorum  numero  habenda  sunt  non 
pauca  ex  eis  verbis,  qus  reciproca  supra  diximus,  quasque  eum  qui 
agity  agendo  ipsum  pati  aut  quocuroque  niodo  affici  significant.  Hisce 
Terbis  Grseci  quidem  peculiarem  conjugationis  formam,  quae  media 
dicitur,  tribuuot ;  Latini  autem  id  reciprocorum  genus  quod  secundo 
loco  (vide  §.  2.)  nominavimus,  propria  conjugatione  non  enuntiant, 
sed  activis  addunt  pronomina  dativi  casus,  ut  sibi  nocet,  miki  ctdifico^ 
mihi  acguiro,  et  cet.  Verum  tamen  unum  aut  alterum  afferri  potest 
exemplum,  ubi  hxc  reciproca  vis  deponenti  iuest.  Ita  pigneror  va- 
let ptgnus  Mi  caper e,  at  pignero,  dare  pignus  s.  pignori  :  ex  aure 
niatris  detractum  unionem  pignoravit.  Suet.  Ita  promiscue  dixe- 
runt  mereo  laudem,  i.  e.  mihi  mereo,  et  media  seu  deponente  specie 
mereor :  Non  videor  meruisse  laudem.  Plaut.  Plus  favoris  mereri. 
QuiKT.  Si  bene  quid  dete  merui.  Virg.  Bene,  male  mereri  de  ali^ 
quo.  Verum  usus  obtinuit,  ut  de  militantc  dicatur  active  tnerere 
4tip€ndia,  meruii  sub  hoc  imperaiore,  tnerere  pedibus.  Ejusdem  cou- 
ditionis  sunt  coroposita  promereo  -  or,  cotnmereo  -  or,  demereo  -  or, 
^mereo  -  or.  Ita  quoque  exponi  potest  origo  et  vis  formae  deponentis 
in  verbis  recordor,  reminiscor,  i.  e.  ut  Varro  explicate  iterum  rem 
mihi  in mentem  seu  in  cor  revoco  seu  do;  iteroque  in  verbo  imaginor, 
J.  e.  imaginem  cujusdam  rei  mihi f ado  :  fere  uti  activa  specie  A.  Cell. 
L.  XV.  nihil,  inquit,  speculum  imaginat,  i.  e.  nullius  rei  imaginem  fa-- 
cit ;  et  in  meditor,  i.  e.  secum  ipse  meditari,  ut  Cicero  loquitur.  De 
ver bis /oriteror,  mutuor,  vide  §.  22.  et  de  usu  formae  hujus  mediae  apud 
poetas  §.  26. 

Quod  vercr  primum  statuimus  reciprocorum  genus,  ut  verberare 
#f,  vertere  se,  id  Latini  modo  junctis  verbo  activo  pronominibus  ac- 
cusativi  casus,  modo  deponente  forma  eloqui  solent.  Pronomina 
usu  veniunt  in  plucimis,  ut  volvere  se,  amare  se,  agere  se  aliisque; 
forma  deponens  in  nonnullis,  e.  gr.  in  verbo  pasci,  quod  idem  est  ac 
pascere  se  sive  pascendum  se  prcebere,  ut  interpretatur  Gesner.  in 
Thes.  itemque  in  plangitur,  i.  e.  plangit  ses.plangit ;  in  sponte  moveri 
ap.  Cic.  i.e.  sponte  se  movere,  cui  oppositum  est  agitari  pulsu  ej?- 
temo  ;  et  in  oblectari,  delect ari,  gratificari,  i.e.se  oblectare,  delectare, 
gratiim  facer e  alicui :  liberis  oblectabar.  Quint.  Delectari  acu- 
mine  suo.  Id.  De  verbis  dignor,  gravor,  moror  vide  §.15.  Hue 
etiam  reftrri  potest  verbuni  odorari,  cujusactivum  odorare  est  adore 
aliquid  replere,  ut  ap.  Ovidium  odorant  aerafumis;  ex  quo  deriva- 
tum  est  deponens  odorari,  i.  e.  se  odorare,  quod  dein  transitivo  sensu 
(vide  §.  15.)  dici  coepit,  ut  odorari  cibum,  hominem.  Forte  et  adji^ngi 
possum  ^iierory  ifionor^  quibus  ut  et  aliis,  quae  diximus,  Teutonica 
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aliaeque  lingure  reciproca  jungunt  pronomina:  ich  beklage  mich^ 
riihme  tnich,  wurdige  una  errinriere  tnich,  hilde  mir  ein,  et  cet.  Ad 
ea  quae  dixi  confirmanda  pertinet  discrimen  quod  inter  lavant  et  /a- 
vantur.  Varro  L.  viii.  de  L.  L.  constituit :  "  Oranino,  iuquit,  et 
lavatit  et  lavanlnr  dicitur  separatini  recte  in  rebus  certis  :  quod  pu^ 
rum  nutrix  iavat,  puer  a  nutrice  lavatur:  nos  in  balneis  et  lavamus 
et  lavamur.  Sed  consuetudo  ....  in  toto  corpore  potius  utitur 
lavamur,  in  parti  bus  lavamus^  quod  dicirous  lavo  manus,  sic  pedei, 
et  cet.''     Lavamur  itaque  dicitur,  scilicet  lavamus  no9, 

Interduni  parum  aut  nihil  interest,  an  verbum  pronomina  sibi 
jungat,  an  deponentem  formam  induat.  Ita  permutantur  invicem 
vertit  se  annus  et  vertitur,  prcecipitat  se  etprcecipitaturjlumenffertse 
etfertur  superbe,  provolvere  se.  ad  genua  et  provolutus  genibus,  mergit 
se  et  mergit ur  aqua  (verum  mergit  alium  aclivum  €st,  et  mergitur  ah 
alio  passivum).  Ita  Vid,o.  dicit :  llli  se  praedae  accingunt;  et  alio  loco : 
omliis  facibus  pubes  accingitur;  item,  exercentur  (apes)  agris,  pro 
&e  excercent ;  et,  lacrymse  volvuntur  inanes,  pro  se  volvunt,  sen  co* 
dunt,  Ista  pronomina  nonnumquam  omitti  constat  ex.  gr.  vertii 
annus,  pracipitat  fiumen,  accingunt  omnes  operi,  VmG.  Genibusquc 
volutans  haerebat.  Id.  i.  e.  se  volutans,  ut  exponit  Sosifatea  Cha- 
Risius.  Ita  et  in  verbo  nubit,  et  in  lavat  omissum  esse  se  apparet^ 
Plura  cxempla  dabit  Vossius  Artis  Granim.  L.  v.  c.  3.  Verum  tamei) 
interdum  nonnihil  discriminis  inter  duas  basce  formas  deprehendece 
licet.  Nam  magis  passivi  quiddam  sonare  \\dentur /ertur  prceceps 
per  mala,  Hor.  Dubiusferor,  Cic.  Magis  activi  quid  ista :  obviam 
seseferre  alicui,  Cic.  Seferebant  succincti  ferro.  Suet.  Ita  quo- 
que  Jiuctuat  animus  dicitur  et  Jluctuntur  animus,  quatenus  magis 
minusve  in  ea  re  activus  esse  concipitur. 

§.  11.  Eandem  denique  reciprocam  eoque  deponentem  vim  et  for- 
mam referunt  ea  verba,  quae  aliquid  quod  mutuo  fit  aut  mutuo  fieri 
solitum  est,  enuntiant.  Ea  sunt  rixari,  altercari,  amplectif  praliari, 
digladiari,  pacisci,  osculari,  suaviari,  cont  rover  sari,  aliaque.  Qui« 
bus  et  forte  adscribendum  est  stipulari  sibi  aliquid  ah  aliquo,  Ean* 
dem  ob  causam  Graeci,  docente  Kustero,  ejusmodi  verba  media  de- 
clinatione  elocuti  sunt:  vkfietr&ai  partiri,  vifji€iy  dividere ;  avvQeaOai 
pacisci,  XoihopeitrOai  conviciari.  Quaedam  ex  latinis  verbis,  quibus 
et  activa  et  deponcns  terminatio  est,  banc  recipiunt,  ubi  sensus  est 
reciprocus,  illam  ubi  est  absolutus.  Itadici  oportetpact/^co  aliquem 
vel  aliquid,  ut  activum ;  verum  pacificari  cum  aliquo  aut  inter  se,  ut 
reciprocum  et  deponens.  Panter  dicitur  partiri  inter  se  vel  cum 
alio  :  cum  vt*ro  partita  sunt  a  Cicerone  et  Lucretio  passive  usur- 
patur,  reciprocationera  non  habct :  Ha^c  a  me  partitit  sunt,  dicit  Cic* 
i.  e.  divisa  inter  vos  ;  et  Lucret.  Partita  per  artus,  i.  e.  distributa.^ 
Quidf  quod  Plautus,  ut  est  apud  Nonium  M a bcellu m,  copw- 
lari',  verbum  aliuquin  activum,  deponentium  riiu  proiulii,  copulantuit 
dexteras  pro  copulant;  forsitan  quiamutuam  amborum  actionem  in^ 
dicare  voluit. 

1787.  J.  H,  KJSTEMAKER, 
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ON  THE  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF 

THE  BIBLE. 

Perm  IT  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  acme  para* 
graphs  ID  an  article  signed  S.T.  inserted  in  the  Claaical  Jourml 
for  June.  Your  correspondent  defends  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Ver-^ 
sion  of  Gen.  vi.  14,  against  the  remarks  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Whether  the  arguments  of  the  Reviewer  are  altogether  conclusive 
or  not,  1  do  not  think  either  Mr.  B.  or  his  Vindicator  S.  T.  will 
gain  many  proselytes  to  this  new  and  extraordinary  version. 

After  quoting  a  passage  from  Mr.  Bellamy  in  support  of 
his  new  translation,  your  correspondent  observes,  '^  The  Critic,* 
i.  e«  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  ^'  thinks  that  the  word  IQQ  kopher, 

means,  ^  asphaltus,  bitumen,  or  pitch ;  used  to  smear  over  wood 
or  other  things/  The  unprejudiced  reader,"  says  your  corre- 
spondent, ^^  will  acknowledge  that  Mr.  B.  has  offered  the  roost 
Convincing  reason  for  his  translation  of  this  important  passage ; 
the  declaration  of  the  Scripture  itself.     He  says,  *  the    word 

*1^3  kopher,  which  the  translators  have  rendered  pitchy  has  no 

fuch  meaning  in  any  part  of  Scripture;  and  excepting  this 
solitary  verse,  it  is  not  translated  by  pitch  in  any  part  of 
the  Bible.  The  word  which  is  always  used,  and  which  is  the 
proper  word  for  pitch,  is   /15T  zepheth.  See  Isaiah  xxxiv.  9^ 

and  the  streams,  &c.  Exod.  ii.  3,  and  daubed  it,  &c.  Now  as 
zepheth  is  the  only  word  in  the  whole  Bible  tliat  is  used  for 

pitch,  and  as  the  word  19D  kopher,  uniformly  throughout  the 

Scripture  means  atonement,  or  redemption,  the  reader  who  is 
in  search  of  truth,  will  probably  admit  that  there  is  the  best  of 
all  proof,  the  Scripture,  for  Mr.  Bellamy's  Translation.""  T(ie 
substance  of  your  correspondent's  argument,  and  of  that  of  Mr. 

Bellamy  which  he  quotes,  amounts  to  this :  That  because  ^SD 

in  other  passages  of  Scripture  signifies  atonement,  ransom, 
satisfaction,  therefore  it  cannot  possibly  have  a  different  sense 
•in  Gen.  vi.  14.  Now  this  I  apprehend  is  very  inconclusive 
reasoning.  There  are  many  Hebrew  words  which  are  used  in 
senses  differing  widely  from  each  other,  and  which  cannot  with- 
out a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  traced  to  a  common 
radical  sense.     If  therefore  the  context  and  the  ancient  inter- 

'  ClassicalJoumal,  xlii.  p.  333. 
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preters  concur  in  affixing  a  particular  meaning  to  a  word, 
It  is  no  sufficient  argument  against  that  meaning  that  the  word 
is  used  in  other  passages  of  Scripture  in  a  different  sense. 
The  authorised  version  of  Gen.  vi.  14.  gives  a  simple  and  na- 
tural sense  to  the  passage ;  not  liable,  as  far  as  1  can  see,  to 
the  slightest  objection.  Let  us  view  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
context.  '*  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  rooms  shalt 
thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without 
with  pitch.  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt  make  it  of, 
&c.  The  14th^  15th  and  l6th  verses  contain  instructions  for 
making  the  ark ;  and  give  directions  for  the  materials^  the 
covering  or  coating,  and  the  dimensions.  All  is  plain  and  clear 
and  intelligible.  I  apprehend  also  that  all  the  ancient  versions 
concur  in  giving  this  sense  to  the  passage ; '  and  all  our  best 
critics.  This  one  should  suppose  would  be  enough  to  guard 
the  passage  from  rash  and  fanciful  innovation.  But  there  is 
some  further  evidence  in  support  of  the   sense  affixed  to  *)«)]3 

in  this  passage.  Where  the  meaning  of  a  Hebrew  word  is 
doubtful,  the  cognate  languages  often  assist  us  :  and  they  con- 
tribute this  aid  on  the  present  occasion.  ** "193, "says  Sdhindler, 
in  his  valuable  Pentaglott  Lexicon,  "  Chald.  IBID,  Arab.  ISKD 
chafur,  quod  Rabbini  *19p  sen  bunt,  camphora,  species  bitumi- 
nis :  materia  glutinosa  qua  aliquid  oblinitur  tegiturque;  pix, 
bitumen. — Arab.  iTHSO  cafra  bitumen,  asphalt um.*'  • 

With  regard  to  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  too  much 
time  and  labor  are  frequently  bestowed  on  such  researches.  lu 
investigating  a  language  of  such  remote  antiquity,  and  of  which 
scanty  remnants  exist,  it  is  impossible,  in  many  instances,  to 
trace  words  from  their  radical  meaning  through  their  various 
ramifications  of  senses ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  in  the  present 
instance  to  derive  the  two  senses  which  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally affixed  to  this  word,  from  the  same  radical  meaning. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  primary  sense  of  USD  is  to  cover,  it  may 

signify,  1st,  to  cover  literally  with  any  substance,  and  hence, 
with  bitumen  or  pitch :  2nd,  to  cover  ^guratively,  to  cover  sin, 
by  protecting  the  sinner  from  the  wrath  of  God,  to  atone,  to 
expiate.^  ^ 

But  even  admitting  Mr.  Bellamy  to  be  correct  in  rejecting 


^.     collect  this  from  Poole's  Synopsis  and  Patrick, 
*  See  Taylor's  Hebrew  Concordance  in  verb  "IBS^ 
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the  authorised  version ;  admitting  him  to  be  right  in  the  mean^ 
ing  which  he  affixes  to  ")5)b  in  Gen.  vi.   14^  is  he  correct^  in  his 

own  translation  of  the  words  ?   I^et  us  refer  to  the  Hebrew  text. 

ji^oo  nji»  JT1BD1  n^jirrn»  mwn  trap  -sr^xy  norn^  may 

The  words  are  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Bellamy ;  "  Make  for 
thee  an  ark  of  the  wood  of  Gopher ;  apartments  thou  shalt 
make  in  the  ark ;  there  thou  shalt  expiate^  within  and  without 
by  atonement** 

Now  notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Bellamy's  professions'  of 
translating  the  Hebrew  literally,  1  am  much  mistaken  if  he  has 
not  failed  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  these  words,  even  allow- 
ing him  to  be  correct  in  his  remarks  on  the  word  ^9D.  He  has 
translated  TVISO) ''  there  thou   shalt  expiate,"  and  has  given   no 

translation  of  the  word  ilJIK  it.     Perhaps  Mr.  Bellamy,  or  his 

apologist,  S.  T.  will  say  that  *>  has  the  sense  of  "  there*'  in  two 
passages  of  Scripture,  2  Kings  xxv,  22.  and  Jer.  xv.  8.  These 

Cassages  are  mentioned  in  Taylor's  Hebrew  Concordance  as 
aving  ^  in  the  sense  of  '^  ibi/*  and  Noldius  also  mentions  the 
latter  passage.  In  the  former  ^  is  translated  ^'  even"  in  the  au- 
thorised version,  which  is  a  common  meaning  of  the  particle,  and 
makes  a  better  sense  than  that  which  Taylor  has  affixed  to  it : 
and  Noldius's  translation  of  the  latter  passage  is  forced  and 
'unnatural.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  passages  where  there 
is  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  that  1  has  the  sense  of  ibi;  and 
I  think  your  critical  readers  will  allow  that  these  constitute  a 
very  slight  foundation  for  Mr.  Bellamy's  new  translation  of  1. 
I  have  already  observed  that  Mr.  Bellamy  gives  no  translation 

of^T/l^^^  it.     Why,  I  know  not;  unless  because  it  would  not 

accord  with  his  new  translation  of  the  passage.  Had  he  given 
a  plain  and  literal  translation  of  tlie  other  words,  retaining  at  the 
same  time  his  new  translation  of  *)9D  ^n^  JI^SD?  the.  absurdity  of 
the  innovation  would  have  become  immediately  apparent : "  and 
thou  shalt  expiate  it  [i.  e.  the  ark]  within  and  without  by 
atonement ! !" 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  good  intentions  of  Mr. 
Bellani} ,  nor  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  I  fear  that  he,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  friends,  have  greatly  overrated  his  talents  for  the 
important  work  which  he  has  undertaken  :  and  this  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  much  abler  pens  titan  mine.'     I  agree  with 

'  See  particularly  Whitaker*s  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
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S,.  T.  that  Mr.  Bellamy  ought  not  to  be  persecuted,  nor.  ought 
his  fpotives  to  be  impugned :  if  however  he  censures  the  au- 
thorised version  without  reason ;  if  he  assumes  a  superiority 
which  is  warranted  neither  by  his  talents  nor  by  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  he  must  be  content  to  sub- 
mit his  pretensions  to  the  test  of  sober  inquiry  and  rigid  investi* 
gation. 

Though  this  letter  is  already  sufficiently  long,  I  am  un- 
willing to  conclude  without  saying  a  f^w  words  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text.  S.  T.  says  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  paper,  "  At  least  I  think  he  [i.  e.  the  Quarterly  Reviewer] 
will  refrain  from  persecuting  the  man  whose  sole  design  is  to 
defend  the  sacred  volume  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of 
divine  revelation,  and  against  those  who  declare  that  the  sacred 
Original  of  the  inspired  volume  is  corrupt.'^  I  conceive  that  a 
more  dangerous  dogma  cannot  be  promulgated,  for  if  it  were 
believed,  there  would  be  no  dependence  on  the  Bible ;  its  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  would  vanish  at  once,  and  using  Mr. 
B.'s  words,  *^  deism  would  bury  in  oblivion  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  as  those  great  truths  overwhelmed  the  Pagan  religion  at 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.'' 

The  word  "  corrupt,"  which  is  used  by  your  correspondent, 
has  some  tendency  (though  probably  without  design)  to  mislead. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  simply  this :  Either  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  now  as  pure  and  perfect  in  every  word  and 
letter  as  it  was  when  first  penned  by  the  inspired  writers ;  or  it 
has  suffered  more  or  less,  as  every  human  work  has  doncy  from 
the  occasional  carelessness  or  mistakes  of  transcribers.  Now 
as  all  other  works  of  every  age  and  nation  have  suffered  from  the 
faults  of  transcribers,  it  follows  that  the  Hebrew  text  could  not 
•have  been  preserved  pure  and  perfect  in  every  word  and  letter  to 
the  present  day,  after  having  been  transcribed  so  many  hundreds 
and  tliousands  of  times,  without  a  constant  miracle,  guarding 
the  transciibers  from  the  possibility  of  mistake.  That  the 
Hebrew  text  has  not  been  miraculously  preserved  from  faults 
of  tjanscribers,  is  proved  by  the  different  readings  of  the  manu- 
scripts collated  by  Kennicott.and  De  Rossi ;  many  of  which,  ena- 
Jble  us  to  restore  with  the  greatest  probability  the  original  read- 
ings of  passages  which  were  before  obscure,  if  not  unintelligible. 
Yet  it  is  wisely  ordained  by  a  good  Providence  that  these  various 
readings  do  not   at  all  affect   the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  r^ 


Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  the  appendix  to  which  contains 
a  list  of  grammatical  errors  committed  by  Mr.  Bellamy. 
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ligion.*  If  we  were  to  take  that  text  which  has  suffered  most 
from  the  errors  of  transcribers,  it  would  be  found  to  contain 
every  essential  doctrine  and  duty  of  religion.  Some  passages 
would  become  obscure  ;  others  perhaps  would  lose  somethiug  of 
their  force  and  beauty,  but  abundantly  sufficient  would  remain  to 
reveal  to  us  the  mysterious  plans  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  through  the  atonement  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation. 

KIMCHL 

^Falmouth,  Sept.  1820. 


INSCRIPTIO  ELI  AC  A 

EXPUCATA. 


Aliorum  conaminibus  Eliacam  Inscriptionem  explicare  vo^ 
lentium  nee  tamen  valentium  addatur  et  meum.  Ipsa  lamina 
literas  hasce,  sed  forma  longe  diversa,  exhibet : 

a  fparpa  roig  faXeioi$  xcu  roi;  fti 

agp^oi  hxaroi  on  ^e  ti  Isoi  on  rs  feTros  ane  P 
apyov  (Tvveav  xaXaXoi^  tol  r  aXX  xai  ira 
p  ToXsjxo  on  $f  fta  trvvsoiv  rotXavrov  x 
apytjpo  oiTOTivototv  toi  h  oXujUrVtoi  roi  xa 
^oAsftevoi  Xarpsioftevov  at  $e  rip  tol  y 
gafiot  Ton  xa  SaXsoiro  ane  eTa$  outs  t 
fXierrix  aire  ^oifji,og  ev  re  frtagoi  xev  e^ 
ono  TOW  TavyyegafjLpi^evoi, 

1.  Vocem  fgotrpoL,  probe  exposuit  Hesych.  PijTgar  (ruvdijieai 
hioL  Aoycov.  Mox  Toip  videtur  esse  Dorice  pro  rotf.  At  mirari 
possumus  sive  lingua?  sive  fabri  inconstantiam  in  voceroi^. 

1,  2.  Evfamg.  £jusdem  populi,  ut  videtur,  nientio  facta  est 
in  Gruteri  Inscript.  p.  ccxii.     Locum  citat  Koen.  ad  Gregor. 

102. 

2.  Intelligit   Knightius  xsa,  quasi  scriptum  esset  xe  soi.     Ve- 

'  See  Bentley's  Pbiieleutherus  Lipsiensis,  a  work  which  sets  this  point 
oompletely  at  rest. 
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rum  in  hujusmodi  formiilis  nihil  habere  poterat  istud  xf  vel 
Doricum  xa.  Sensus  postulat  xtsrai  vel  simile  quid.  Exciderunt 
liters  ejT,if  sicut  mox  X^o,  exciderant  post  oX. 

3.  Intelligo  «p;^oi  leKaroi,  quasi  scriptum  esset  otpxP^  Se  xai  mvtoi/ 
scil.  Xaoi.  Hesych.  ^px^^'  ^y^f^'tov.  Inde  intellige  mox  rt*' 
Xecrra,  i 

6.  Plane  singulare  est  itlud  jxa  pro  /ti].  Dorismus  ilie  non 
alibi  reperitur.  t 

6.  Bene  vidit  R.  Walpolius  in  Mus.  Crit.  N.  iv.  p.  538.  x« 
fuisse  scriptum  pro  xarot.  Lege  igitur  roi  xoSaXfftoi  rov  aXa- 
rpeiojxeyov :  i.  e.  ra>  xaraSaXfjxo)  ra)y  aXarpfioftffvcoy.  Agnoscit 
Hesych.  JaXfjUrOV*  xi}Si}f4oya.  Dicere  poterant  JBioles,  KoSaXt/cto;^ 
sicut  Athenienses  fivijxeXiiT))^ :  czii  ct/?*^  aliquid  est,  Mox 
aKiTpsiecdoLi  ipse  non  alibi  reperio.  Formari  tamen  poterac 
satis  bene  ab  AXngos :  unde  fit  et  Akirpiag :  quam  vocem  Boeoto 
tribuit  Aristophanes  in  Acharnr.  907-    Homericum  est  AXirvrtai. 

7|  8.  Pro  ra  yqa^ia  tm  xet  lege  rot  ypa^ivrei  Six«. 

9.  ffv  re  mapoo.  Quid  sibi  velint  haec  vocabula  non  Graeca, 
equidem  nescio.  CoUato  Herodot.  vi.  56.  h  rcf  aiyu  hi^iortai 
legi  potest  ev  roi  ftiopoi  x  fvep^oiro.  i.e.  ev  ra>  luiupm.  Cetera  non 
expedio.      Quserant  sagaciores. 

G.  B. 


ANDOCIDES  EMENDATUS. 

xvuMOR  diu  per  Germaniam  aliasque  terras  increbuit  Imtna- 
■uelem  Bekkerum  esse  brevi  editurum  Oratorum  Graecorum 
relliquias  e  MSS.  plurimis  optimisque  redintegrandas.  Quid 
et  quale  Uteris  Graecis  emolumentum  sit  proventurum,  facile 
praestolantur  ii,  quibus  licuit  Codices  MSS.  vetustiores  inspi* 
cere ;  neque  spem  concipient  levem  de  opere  Bekkeriano, 
quorum  in  memoriam  venerit,  qua  diiigentia  Bekkerus  ille 
vulgaverit  Theognidem,  Colutbumque^  necnon  Apollonium 
Dyscolum^  una  cum  Lexicis  Graecis ;  quorum  omnium  aut  pars 
maxima  aut  tota  in  latebris  Bibliothecanim  fuit  diu  nimis 
autnemini  aut  paucis  cognita.  £tsi  Aldo  licuit  sub  incunabulis 
rei  typographical  libros  edere  omni  critico  apparatu  destitutos, 
eo  scilicet  animo^  ut  numerus  exemplarium  aueeretur^  neque  in 
scnptoribus  paucis,  commentario,  qui  mosest  Lipsiensis,  onustis, 
operas  perstarent  intentae ;  Bekkero  tamen  licuit  non  ita  brevi- 
tatis  esse  studioso ;  neque  cau^a  fuit,  cur  libri  ejus  nudi  exirent^ 
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Velim  sane,  ti  quid  loquar  auiitndum^  aliquateiHU  deproaat 
Bekkerus  de.penu  suo,  quod  et  sibi  laudem,  scnptorique  lucM^ 
8tt  collaturutn,  si  forte  in  locum  quendam  incidat,  ope.  Msti, 
Tel  optimiy  hue  usque  non  emendatum.  Exempio  sint  Andoct- 
dis  verba  ad  finem  Oratioois  contra  Aicibiadem.  Sermo  est 
de  Andocidis  ipsius,  utpote  civis  probi,  meritis. 

Ti  wgwrraTroiJi,fva  hoaravao  ovx  ^o  reov  xoiywy,  aXX'  diro  raw  liiW. 
%al  roi  Tuwavfltf  vevixiixa};  fv  aySp/a  xai  Xa/xra^f  x«}  r^oycpSoi^. 

Ita  Aid.  At  MS.  Cripsio-Bumeianus/  hodie  -  m  MujMeo 
Britannico  servatus^  habet  wavlfla,  £t  sic  Taylor,  teste  Rjeiskio, 
emendabaty  fortasse  ex  Harpocratiouis  gl. 

-  £uay$pia' .  Aihoi^og  h  reo  jcar*  'Aya<nxXiot)S>  ^^  iJavafqyaioi; 
E&M^las  ayeuy  ijytTo"  '^y$ox/Si};  ti  h  Tf  xar  'ilXxi^ioSov 
8i)Xo7*  xflM  [lege  (og]  ^iX^opo^. 

t  Verum  de  illo  certaniine  Eiayipla  dicto  non  alibi  me  legisse 
memini.  Novi  equidem,  quod  et  hie  legere  nialim,  «y$^iy 
omisso  €u.  Confer  omnino  Inscript.  Vet,  Gnecam,  Dorice 
scriptam  in  Classical  Journal,  N.  xxvi.  p.  33%.  edilaoi, 

Mopiyps  IloXvxpocnoi  Ictptovui^g  Jioyfrovo^  avSpso'O'i  ^ogaytenrctmeg 
wytao'ctVTis  Jiovwreo  ave6eiK0LV  Ttjxoovo;  app^ovro;  auXioyro;  KXgtfia§ 
tuSovTOs  ^Xxicrtevfo^. 

Hujus  loci  si  memmisset  Blomfieldus,  emendare  potuisset 
Inscript.  apud  Spon.  i.  p.  399-  allegatam  in  Mus.  Crit.  N.  v. 
p.  81.  6  tr,(ji,og  «p(opi}y6i — iraihcov  evixct  legendo  irai<nv, 
£tenim  in  hujusmodi  lormulis  casus  tertius  usurpari  solet.  Cf. 
Isaei  verba  'IVep  toO  'AvoXXot.  p.  6?.  SO.  ed.  HSt.  oV  y«  ^ 
Touhxm  xop«  X^P^y^^  hlxYi<rev  et  Harpocrat.  v.  Kararofi,^*-^ 
rfiviKtiKois,  T6p  frgorepov  rrn  xo^ijycov,  irai^L 

G.  B. 


Critical  Observations  on  the  article  in  the  Quarterly 

Review,  XL  V.  entitled 

THE  COURSE  OF  THE  NIGER. 

At  a  time  when  the  press  teems  with  works  on  Africa,  when 
erroneous  opinions  are  continually  circulated  respecting  the 
geography  of  that  continent,  by  critics  who  have  neither  visited 
Africa  nor  perhaps  seen  its  inhabitants,  who  found  hypotheses 
on  baseless  foundations,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  individual, 
possessing  any  personal  knowledge  of  that  interesting  but  undis- 
covered country,  to  repel  the  propagation  of  such  errors,  whe- 
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dier  they  be  geographical,  orthographical,  or.  statistical^  and  so,' 
by  promoting  the  cause  of  truth  and  science,  to  clear  the  road 
from  error,  misapprehension,  and  misconstruction,  as  our  ac-> 
quaintance  with  that  continent  becomes  more  general.     Having 
promised  to  do  this,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ment to  a  discriminating  and  impartial  public.     The  extensive 
circulation  of  the  Quarterly  Review  is  a  circumstance   which 
increases  the   expedience  of  correcting  the   errors  respecting 
Africa,  circulated  through  the  medium  of  that  publication.     In 
the  year  ISOQ,  I  clearly  declared  to  the  public  in  my  account 
of  Marocco,  &c.  that  the  universal  opinion  of  the  native  travel- 
lers of  Africa,  is,  that  the  Nile  of  Sudan  and  the  Nile  of  Egypt 
form  a  junction,  and  afford  by  that  junction  a  water  communi- 
cation between  Timbuctoo  and  Cairo;  this  opinion  was  then, 
and  has  been  until  lately,  discredited,  because  it  rested  sole/i/  on. 
jlfrican  £rt//AoW/^,  which  was  not  then  thought  entitled  to  credit. 
But  the  travellers  who  have  been  sent  out  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  African  association,  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  ascertain  this  fact  by  ocular  demonstration,  have  procured 
information  respecting  this  opinion,  from  the  same  sources  of 
information  from  which  I  derived  mine,  from  the,  natives  of 
Africa.     The  result  is,  that  the  Quarterly  Review  now  exhorts 
its  readers  to  give  credence  to  this  opinion,  because  it  is  founded 
on  African  authority y  and  because  Mr.  Burkhardt  has  sent  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  an  imperfect '  abridgment  of  the 
celebrated  travels  of  Ibn  Batouta^  in  China,  India,  Africa,  Sic. 

'  I  call  it  an  imperfect  abridgment,  because  ivhen  the  African  Mnsaelmen  take 
up  a  book  to  copy,  they  not  only  abridge  the  work,  but  generally  omit  whole  and 
important  passages,  when  those  passages  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  whicli  the 
individual  makes  the  abridgment,  so  that  three  or  four  abridgments  of  an  Arabic 
work  (the  Arabs  being  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  printing)  will  most  probably 
each  differ  from  the  other  according  to  the  particular  and  individual  motive  of  the 
writer ;  these  abridgments  of  works  being  made  for  reiFerence  and  to  serve  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  the  copyist,  and  not  for  publication.  This  is  the  case  with  most 
Arabic  works ;  it  is  the  case  with  Professor  Hartmann'is  translation  of  an  abridgment 
of  the  Geography  of  Edris  (or  Edrissi)  the  Mauritanian  (or  as  he  calls  him,  the 
Nubian)  Geographer.  I  am  well  itcquainted  with  the  Prince  Muley  Abdallah  ben 
Edris  of  Fas,*  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  very  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Edris  the 
Geographer.  I  was  a  tenant  of  his,  and  I  have  read  the  original  work  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family,  and  know  that  most  important  passages  are  totally  omitted  in 
tiartmann*s  translation ;  thb  I  mention  from  my  own  experience,  not  from  the  tes- 
timony of  others. 

^  Whose  name  and  designation  is  Ibn  Abdallah  Muhamad  AJlwaty,  Tanjawy, 

known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Batouta,  i.  e.     ^^jt^t    <V«a^    ^^   *^^    \J^ 
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Thus  is  the  folly  and  inconsistence  of  man  niide  endeoty  as  llMr 
argument  employed  10  years  since  against  the  veracity  of  fbese 
opinions  mentioned  by  me,  and  founded  on  African  authority,  is 
now  adopted  in  their  favour! 

This  being  premised,  I  shall  proceed  to  discnsa  the  erronf 
propagated  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  which,  if  suffered  to  remam' 
without  animadversion,  would  tend  to  impede  the  progress  of 
African  discovery,  and  to  throw  confusion  on  the  map  of  Africa, 
which  demands  now  more  than  ever  elucidation  and  explanation. 
Whether  my  observations  be  regarded  or  not,  whether  errors  andf 
prejudices  respecting  Africa  are  to  continue,  is  not  for  me  now 
to  enquire.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  point  them  out,  and  give  my 
reasons  for  suggesting  their  correction.  Less  than  this  I  cannot^ 
do,  after  the  pledge  [  have  given  to  adopt'  a  rule  for  the  ortho- 
sraphy  of  African  names;  but  having  done  this,  I  shall  feel  that 
I  have  discharged  a  duty  to  the  public,  which  I  should  not  have 
been  warranted  in  withholding  from  publication. 

Quarterly  Review,  page  229,  line  15.  ^'  Bahar  el  Soudan.^ 
These  words  should  be  Bahar  Assudan,  because  the  s,  in  the 
word  Sudan  is,  according  to  Arabic  grammar,  a  solar  letter^ 
and  words  beginning  with  a  solar  letter  change  the  /  in  the  arti-^ 
cle  into  that  letter,  and  accordingly  make  the  word  Assudan,  not 
al  Soudan;  moreover,  Soudan  is  incorrect  orthography  for  two' 
reasons;  first,  because  there  is  no  o  in  the  word  Siidan,  nor 
indeed  in  the  Arabic  language;  secondly,  because  having  an  o, 
it  might  be  pronounced  by  the  English  reader  Sowdan,  wfai^ 
would  be  not  only  incorrect,  but  unintelligible. 

P.  230,  line  1.  *^  A  in  elsalah."^  These  words  by  the  same 
grammatical  rule,  should  be  ain  essalah,  or  ain  assalah,  and  the 
signification  of  them,  is  not  the  fountain  of  saints^  as  the  Quar- 
terly Review  asserts,  but  the  fountain  of  peace. 

Same  page,  drd  line.  **  Akiblj/.'*  Here  the  I  in  the  article 
al  or  el,  is  erroneously  made  to  assume  the  first  letter  of  the 
following  word  Kibly ;  but  the  k  in  Kibly  is  not  a  solar  letter, 
therefore  the  article  should  retain  its  original  sound^  and  the 


'  By  writing  them  exactly  according  to  the  original  Arabic  orthography^  subsli*' 
tuting  gr  (not  gh,  as  Richaxdson  in  lus  Arabic  grammar  directs)  ror  the  gattaral 

Arabic  letter  ^  orain,  and  hh  for  the  ^  or  guttorat  k.    Vide  lotroduclion  i& 
Shabeeny's  account  of  Timbuctoo  and  Housa^  &c«  page  IS  and  14. 
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vford  ahould  be  writlen  Aikibly,  or  more  properly  Alk^d* 
Alkibla  is  the  term  which  designates  the  tomb  or  mausoleum  of 
Muhamedy  but  Akihly  signifies  in  the  direction  of  that  mouio^ 
learn;  therefore  it  is  incorrect  to  place  the  word  Kibly  or  Aheb^ 
bly  in  the  map.  (See  the  map  showing  the  junction  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  p.  236.  Lat.  N,  23% 

Long.  E.  9^.)   It  should  have  been  written  ^XJOt,  i.  e.  Alkibl^ 

not  Akably.  Moreover,  the  impression  upon  my  mind  respecting 
this  word  is,  that  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  placing  either 
Alkibla  or  Alkibly  in  the  Sahara,  as  the  Quarterly  Review  has 
done,  and  that,  by  so  doing,  the  author  of  that  article  confuses,  in^ 
stead  of  elucidating,  African  geography. — Elkibla^  i.  e.  the 
tomb  or  mausoleum  of  Muhamed,  is  in  Medina  in  Arabia,  where 
it  is  well  known  he  was  interred. 

Same  page,  line  15.     **  Meiheries."     This  word  is  evidently 

a  corruption  of  the  word  cg;^^''  JE/  or  Al  Hairie,  (for  a  full  de- 

scription  of  which  see  Jackson's  account  of  Marocco,  published 
by  Cadell  and  Davies,  page  90  to  93) ;  the  mei  makes  it  the 
possessive  case,  and  accordingly  implies  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Hairie.  The  Hairie,  or  swift  «amel  of  the  desert,  (improperly 
denominated  by  the  Quarterly  Review  dromedary,  because  the 
dromedary  has  two  bunches  on  its  back,  and  the  Hairie  has  but 
one)  has  but  three  denominations  (for  which  see  Jackson's  ac- 
count of  Marocco,  page  90  to  93).  But  the  Quarterly  Review 
says,  "  they  give  them  different  names,  as  Khamasy,  Seiasy,  Se^ 
basy,  Ashrasy,  according  to  their  ability  to  travel  5,  6,  7  and 
10  times  as  Jar  in  one  day  as  an  ordinary  camel,*'  This  is  in- 
correct; but  before  I  proceed  to  discuss  this  matter,  I  should  ob- 
serve that  the  denomination  Sebasy  should  be  Sebayee.  1  have 
resided  about  seven  years  on  the  confines  of  the  Sahara;  I  have 
had  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  all  denominations  of  African 
travellers,  but  1  never  heard  of  more  than  three  denominations 
of  the  swift  camel  of  the  desert,  denominated  El  Hairie;  which 
are,  TelatayeCy  Sebayee,  and  Tasayee;  that  is  to  say,  the  Hairie 
of  three  days,  of  seven  days,  and  of  nine  days.  Of  the  denomina- 
tions Khamasy,  Setasy,  and  Ashasy,  I  never  heard,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  any  such  exist,  or  that  these  terms  are  used  by  the  true 
Arabs  of  the  Sahara ! 

P.  230.  The  Reviewer,  drawing  his  intelligence,  as  I  pre- 
sume, from  the  documents  transmitted  from  Africa  by  Mr. 
Burkliardt  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  says,  in  contradiction  to  Adams,  the 
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American  stilor,  '*  The  city  of  Timbuctoo  is  nOt  ital/ed ;  ike 
koutet  are  built ^  some  of  stone,  some  of  mud:  maity  of  the  former 
being  tuo  stories  high.''  In  not  this  another  general  confirmation 
of  my  account,  written  so  long  ago  as  1809?  (for  which  see  Jack* 
son's  Account  of  Marocco^Sd.  edition,  chap.  13,  pp.  298,  299> 

P.  231.  The  Review  says:  ^'  There  are  plenty  of  cocoa 
nuts  at  Timbuctoo;  the  name  given  to  them  by  Mahomed  is 

^fjXSMS  ^^y  Here  the  Reviewer  leaves  his  reader  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  this  unintelligible  writing,  which  no  Arabian  ca^ 
possibly  comprehend,  and  therefore  it  was  as  well  not  to  inter- 
pret.it.     These  words  are  Hiz  el  Henlie,  which  is  not  Arabic; 

but  if  it  had  been  thus  written,  ^«XaaII  j^,  i.  e.  liiz  el  Hendie, 

it  would  have  signified  cocoa  nuts,  or  literally  translated,  almonds 

of  India.  What  will  the  Arabic  critics  of  the  Continent  think 
of  our  knowledge  of  Arabic,  when  they  see  such  unintelligible 
words  inserted  m  one  of  the  first  of  our  periodical  works  of 
criticism,  and  purporting  to  be  words  in  the  Arabic  language  ? 
Same  page,  two  last  lines.  ^^  He  was  born  in  the  capital 
of  BomoUf  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  not  Birney**  This 
last  name,  Birneyy  is  not,  as  Mr.  Burkhardt  imagined,  a  proper 
name,  but  a  word  signifying,  not  city,  as  the  Quarterly  Review 
suggests,  but  my  country,  and  could  be  applied  to  signify 
Bornou  by  a  native  of  Bornou  only. 

ry^  J^  i«  ^«  ^^^  wmA,  signifies  the  country  of  Noah,  the 
Arabs  having  a  tradition  that  this  is  the  country  of  the  Patriarch 
Noah,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  rested  here ;  the  im- 
mense fresh- water  lake  of  this  country  they  report  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  deluge  ! 

The  Neel  el  Abeed,  or  Neel  Assudan,  is  the  name  given 
generally  to  the  Niger  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  from 
the  Jibhel  Kumra,'  i.  e.  Mountains  of  the  Moon  on  the  confines 
of  Guinea,  to  the  confines  of  Nubia  or  Abysinnia.  The  tiames, 
Issa,  Tsliad,  Gir,  T*djer  and  Birum,  are  local  or  provincial 
names  given  to  this  river  in  the  respective  countries  through  which 
it  passes,  and  1  have  good  reason  to  think  the  Abiad  (knowing 
the  confusion  of  African  names)  is  also  another  provincial  name 
of  the  Abeed,  and  possibly  given  to  it  from  the  color  of  it| 
water  in  that  particular  country,  t:ontiguous  to  Abysinnia. 


*  Jibbel  Kumra  is  the  name  of  this  chain  of  mountains  from  Guinea  to  Abysinnii^ 
They  have  several  provincial  names,  (as  the  rivers  have)  one  of  which  is  Jibb^ 
Kong  J  but  the  general  name  is  Jibbel  Kumra* 
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P.  235.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  absolutely  doubts  the  existence 
of  Wangara,  because  Mr.  Burkhardt's  informant  knew  of  no  such 
country;  but  those  informants  must  have  been  extremely  igno*- 
rant  of  the  interior  of  Africa^  not  to  know  such  a  country,  even 
by  name.     I  am,  however^  not  so  much  surprised  at  their  igno- 
rance, as  that  Mr.  Burkhardt  should  have  given  credit  to  the  in.% 
teliigence  of  such  men!     It  would  be  equally  absurd  for  an  Afri« 
can  to  doubt  the  existence  of  Wangara,  as  for  an  Englishman 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow !     Besides  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  intelligent  Africans  respecting: 
the  existence  of  this  country,  it  has  been  celebrated  throughout 
that  Continent  from  time  immemorial,  as  a  territory  abounding 
in    gold.     The    Mauritanian   author,    the   Shereef    Edris    (or 
Edrissi),  whose  authority  stands  high  in  Africa,  has   described 
the   country  of   Wangara  eight  centuries  ago,    calling  it  the 
Golden   Wangara,  which  borders  on  Gano.     A  copy  of  thi9 
celebrated  Mogrubeen  work  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  but  it 
has  never  yet  been  translated  into  any  European  language,  so 
that  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  incom* 
petent  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  this  interesting  African  author 
and  prince.     A  reference  however  to  the  original  work  would 
place  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt.     A  translation  of  an  imper-p 
feet  abridgment  of  this  work,  in  which   many  whole    and  inte- 
resting passages  are  totally  omitted,  has  been   made   by  Pro- 
fessor Hartmann.     I  sent  a  jewel  of  gold  manufactured  at  Wan-p 
gara  to  Mr.  James  Willis,  late  Consul  for  Senegambia,  which 
was  shown  to  our  late  revered  monarch,  in  1801,  (see  Shabe«- 
ny's  Account  of  Timbuctu  andHousa,  &c.  page  103.);  and  my 
friend   Alkaid   L'hassen   Ramy,  a  captain  in  the  Emperor  of 
Marocco's  army,  who  is  mentioned  in  the   117th   page  of  that 
work,  is  well  known  in  West  Barbary  to  be  a  native  of  Wangara ; 
and  I  would  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  hundreds  of  negroes 
now  in  the  army  of  the  Emperor  of  Marocco,  natives  of  Wan* 
gara  ! !     These  elucidations  will,   I  apprehend,  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  public,  that  the  doubta 
of  ihe  Quarter^  Reviewer  respecting  the  existence  of  the  cele- 
brated country  of  Wangara  in  Africa,  have  no  substantial  foun* 
dation. 

P.  235.  *'  Sudan"  is  supposed  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  to 
be  **  a  territory  situated  between  Timbuctoo  and  Bornou  :"  but 
in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  calculated  to  defeat  the  elucidation 
of  African  geography,  I  should  remark  to  the  British  public  inte- 
rested in  the  discovery  and  civili9atiQQ  of  Africa^  that  Jinnie  and 
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Sego,which  are  situated  west  of  Timbuctoo^are  included  in  Sudso; 
that  there  are  several  eitensive  countries  south  of  the  Neel  Assi^ 
dan,  and  south  of  the  Equator,  that  are  comprised  in  the  term  Sudan. 
In  short  it  is  an  Arabic  word,  designating  black.  All  countries 
iu  Africa,  whose  inhabitants  are  black,  are  called  Bled  Aitudan^ 
a  term  synonymous  with  the  Lathi  term  Nigriiia,  or  with  the 
English  term  Negroland,  Mr.  Burkhardt,  therefore,  (whose 
principles  and  talents  no  one  can  hold  in  higher  estimation  than 
myself)  was  mistaken  in  giving  the  name  Sudan  exclusively  to 

die  country  west  of  c^W  Bagrermy,  called  Baghermi  in  the 

maps, 

P.  238.  "  The  Mare  Tenebrosum."  The  Quarterly  Reviewer 
supposes  this  term  to  signify  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  suppo- 
sition is  correct.     It  is  called  in  the  original  work  of  the  Shereef 

o       so 

Edris,  f'MolS  j^J\  £1  Bah'r  Addalom,  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  is  designated  by  the  Arabs  by  the  term  El  BahV  Adda- 
lorn,  i.  e.  the  sea  of  darkness,  or  the  unknown  sea. 

P.  239,  *'  Taghary  is  an  extensive  plain  inhabited  by  N^o 
traders,  and  a  few  white  people  of  the  heretical  creed  of  By- 
adha,  (whom  Kosegarten  calls  kharidji,)  Christians  or  Jews.^ 
By  this  phraseology  one  would  imagine,  that  in  Africa  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  Christians  and  Jews;  but  the  fact  is  quite 
otherwise.  Kosegarten  spells  Beada  in  the  German  orthography 
byadha,  which  signifies  while,  i.  e.  the  race  or  heretical  tribe 
of  white  people ;  and  what  he  calls  kharidji,  an  Englishman 
would  write  akkurd,  which  is  a  term  of  derision  to  designate 
infidels,  meaning  Christians  or  white  Pagans ;  q.  d.  white  Infi« 
dels. 

Whether  the  Karsekhu  of  Ibn  Batoutabe  identified  with  Sego, 
as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  conceives,  1  cannot  determine,  having 
no  recollection  of  the  word  in   Ibn  Batouta's  work ;  but  the 

word  which  is  spelled  Sego  in  the  maps  of  Africa,  is  thus  spelt 

o 

in  the  Arabic  language,     \^\Jm    i.  e.  Shagru. 

Jbn  Batouta,  in  describing  the  course  of  the  (Neel  el  Abeed] 
Niger,  procures  his  information  exclusively  from  Timbuctooand 
Kabra ;  which  are  the  same  sources  from  whence  I  derived  mine, 
respecting  this  extraordinary  river. 

Ibn  Batouta,  whose  original  work  in  the  Mograbeen  Arabic 
I  have  read,  never  went  himself  from  Timbuctoo  to  Cairo,  as 
some  of  my  informants  have,  nor  even  far  to  the  eastward  of 
Timbuctoo.    The  Shereef  Edris  derived  bis  information  respect^ 
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ii^g  Sudan  from  the  same  source,  from  men  who  had  travelled  in 
Sudan,  and  had  gone  from  Timbuctoo  to  Fas ;  and  I  procured 
my  information  from  several  very  intelligent  Arabs  and  Moors, 
some  of  the  latter  of  whom  had  resided  years  at  Timbuctoo, 
superintending  their  commercial  establishments,  and  had  tra^ 
veiled  from  thence  to  Cairo,  to  Mecca,  and  to  Moka.  Thus  all 
our  respective  information  concerning  the  Niger  proceeds  from 
similar  or  the  same  sources. 

Ibn  Baton ta  says,  that  tea/  similar  to  what  he  has  seen 
cultivated  in  China,  grows  spontaneously  in  Sudan ;  but  that 
the  negroes  make  no  use  of  it.  He  mentions  also  the  coffee 
plant  and  sugar  cane,  sl^  indigenous  to  Africa  ;  the  former  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  vicinage  of  Timbuctoo.* 

P.  236.  See  the  map.  This  map,  composed  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  course  of  the  Niger,  according 
to  Ibn  Batouta,  should  not  be  considered  as  correct;  for  it 
places  Kabra,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo,  on  the  south  of  the  Neel 
el  Abeed,  or  Neel  Assudan,  (Niger);  but  neither  the  Shereef 
.Edris,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  century  ;  Ibn  Batouta,  who  wrote 


'  I  remember  fiaving  read,  during  my  residence  in  Africa,  an  Arabic  manuscript 
translated  from  the  Abysinnian  or  Ethiopian  language,  being  the  history  of  the  lat- 
ter country.  In  this  book  an  account  is  detailed  of  the  conquests  of  the  Ethiopians 
in  Asia,  l^  which  it  appears  that  they  fought  and  vanquished  the  king  of  Malabar 
with  an  immense  army,  and  penetrated  even  unto  China,  from  whence  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  brought  with  them  plants  of  the  tea  tree.  These  events  are  re- 
corded to  have  happened  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Muhamedan  sera,  which,  for  the 
Information  of  the  general  reader  it  may  be  observed,  answers  to  the  10th  century  of 
the  Christian  aera.  There  is  also  an  account  in  the  same  book  of  an  Ethiopian  army, 
which  after  having  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  possessing  themselves  of  the 
finest  countries  of  that  quarter,  conquered  many  provinces  in  China,  which  were  in 
their  possession  in  the  8th  century  of  the  Muhamedan  aera,  and  I  think  for  some 
time  afterwards,  until  the  united  forces  of  China  and  Ethiopia  were  completely  de* 
feated  by  the  Tartars,  and  Wankan  ben  Dawid  (David),  the  emperor  of  Abysinnia,  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  which  event  terminated  the  power  of  the  Abysinniansin 
Asia.  I  regret  that  among  many  memorandums  and  extracts  from  celebrated  Arabic 
works,  which  I  lost  by  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  this  account  of  Abysinnia 
was  one.  The  ship  foundered,  and  we  got  aboard  of  another  vessel,  which  having 
sailed  from  Mogodor  in  company  with  us  the  preceding  day,  was  providentially  in 
sight,  and  heard  our  guns  of  distress.  She  lay-to  and  took  us  aboard.  I  had  not  time 
to  save  any  thing  except  some  wearing  apparel ;  but  I  was  miraculously  enabled  to 
reach  the  ship  in  a  high  sea,  in  a  very  small  leaky  boat,  in  which  none  but  the  m&te 
and  one  sailor  dared  to  venture.  This  boat,  which  was  the  only  one  we  had  left,  (the 
other  having  been  carried  away  by  a  sea  as  the  crew  were  lowering  it  down)  swamped 
the  instant  we  got  aboard. 

I'he  Emperor  Wankan,  the  son  of  David,  is  represented  in  theAbysinnian  history 
above  alluded  to,  as  a  most  valiant  and  enterprising  prince. 

^  I  sent  a  sample  of  this  coffee  to  Mr.  James  Willis,  formerly  Consul  for  Senegam- 
bia.    See  Shabeeny's  account  of  Tunbuctoo  and  Housa,  &c.  p.  279. 
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hi  the  Uth ;  nor  any  other  African  traveller^  will  support  this 
new  geographical  opinion !  It  is  so  absurd  to  place  Kabra  south 
of  the  Niger,  in  contradiction  to  every  credible  testimony, 
that  1  am  disposed  to  consider  it  as  an  error  of  the  engraver, 
mid  that  it  will  be  corrected  by  an  erratum  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

P.  241,  line  12.  "  Nothing  short  of  a  little  army  could  hope  to 
succeed  in  traversing  the  populous  countries  of  the  interior  of 
Africa^  This  opinion  seems  to  receive  some  support  from 
the  lamented  Mr.  Burkhardt.  (See  the  note  in  page  241.)  As 
the  discovery  and  civilisation  of  Africa  appear  to  gather  advo- 
cates, and  have  actually  excited  the  curi^ity  of  all  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe,  it  will  be  probably  not  irrelevant  here  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  the  suggestion  of  a  little  army  ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  such  a  little  army  would 
be  cut  to  pieces  if  it  attempted  to  traverse  the  populous  regions 
of  Africa.  The  first  inquiry  of  the  Negroes  would  he :  What  is 
the  object  of  this  little  army  ?  If  it  consisted  of  Europeans, 
conquest  would  be  immediately  suspected,  and  ten  thousand  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  this  purpose.  U  the  little  army  con- 
sisted of  native  Africans,  some  plausible  pretext  must  be  given 
for  so  extraordinary  a  journey  for  a  little  army,  ft  would  be  in 
vain  to  allege  that  purposes  of  science  or  a  desire  to  ascertain 
the  course  of  their  rivers  was  the  object.  Little  armies  do  not 
travel  to  trade,  so  that  commerce  could  not  be  plausibly  alleged 
as  the  motive  of  their  journey.  Why  then  do  they  come  ?  to 
take  walk  and  make  book,  (as  the  Negroes  of  Congo  aptly  ob- 
served to  Captain  Tuckey,)  certainly  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
or  a  satisfactory  pretext  for  the  march  of  such  a  little  army. 

The  jealousy  of  every  Negro  and  of  every  Arab  would  be 
roused ;  they  would  take  the  alarm,  and  all  unite  under  their 
respective  banners  to  repel  and  destroy  such  an  invading  force  ; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negroes  viould  be  immediately  raised^ 
who  would  without  difficulty  overwhelm  and  destroy  such  an 
army.  I  can  safely  assert,  without  fear  of  rational  contradiction, 
that  no  impression  will  ever  be  made  in  Africa  by  such  wild  and 
visionary  measures  ! 

I  again  repeat  with  additional  confidence,  that  the  only  possi- 
ble means  of  effecting  an  advantageous  intercourse  with  Africa, 
would  be  through  the  medium'  of  commerce.     The  Africans 


'  See  Shabeeny's  Account  of  Timbuctoo,  Housa,  &c.  p.  247  to  270« 
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are  a*  trading  people^  of  which  the  slave  trade  is  a  lamentable 
example.  The  profits  of  trade  would  be  a  sufficient  pretext  to 
the  Africans  for  desiring  an  intercourse  without  further  exami- 
nation or  inquiry.  The  Arabs,  as  well  as  the  Negroes,  each 
respectively  perceiving  the  advantages  they  would  derive,  the 
former  by  the  hire  of  their  camels,  the  latter  by  exchange  of  their 
produce  for  our  manufactures,  would  co-operate  in  promoting 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  parties,  and  the  road  through  the 
Sahara  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  Timbuctoo  would 
soon  become,  under  prudent  European  management,  as  safe  and 
as  much  frequented  as  the  ocean. 

The  compass  directing  the  ship  of  the  desert  (the  camel) 
would  then  combine  with  the  interest  of  the  several  parties  engaged, 
to  lay  open  to  British  enterprise  and  to  British  commerce,  all 
tlie  extensive  and  populous  regions  of  Sudan  and  Abysinnia,  by 
a  water  communication  with  the  stream  of  the  Neel  el  Abeed, 
or  Neel  Assudan.  After  which  (kafilahs)  caravans  might  pass 
through  Africa  with  as  much  safety  as  waggons  pass  along  the 
roads  of  England. 

Thus  would  the  most  important  discoveries  go  hand-in-hand 
with  commerce.  We  should  necessarily,  (having  every  advantage 
on  our  side,)  soon  be  able  to  undersell  our  Moorish  competitors, 
who  now  trade  widi  Sudan  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  hand,  before 
the  articles  reach  the  consumer.  We  should  thus  no  longer 
sacrifice  ease,  health,  and  even  life  itself,  to  the  promotion 
of  African  discoveries;  but  we  should  effect  that  desirable 
purpose  gradually  and  progressively,  in  the  same  ratio  that  we 
should  improve  our  own  individual  circumstances,  provide  a  con* 
siderable  new  market  for  our  languishing  manufactures,  (particu- 
larly Manchester  cottons  and  Irish  linens,  which  are  in  general 
demand  throughout  Sudan,)  and  thus  lay  open  to  Great  Britain 
those  extensive  and  populous  countries,  the  discovery  of  which 
has  bafBed  the  enterprise  of  antient  and  of  modem  Europe. 

J.  G.  JJCKSON. 
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AN  OBSCURE  PASSAGE  IN  THE 
CATILINARIAN  ORATION  OF 
CICERO  EXPLAINED. 


Zi/Sfiv  Tnroitco^^  likyMXmv  f  inriprtfw,  x.  r.  X* 

iEsch.  S.  c.  T.  525. 

Cicero  Cat.  Or.  1,  6  :— 

QIJM  quidem  [sica]  quibus  abs  te  initiata  sacris  ac  devota, 
sit,  nescio,  quod  earn  necesse  putas  consults  in  corpore  defigere 
Again,  in  s.  9*  -^  quo  etiam  aquilam  Warn  argenteam^  quam  tibi 
ac  tuts  omnibus  perniciosam  esseconjido  eifunestamfuturam,  cui 
domi  tua  sacrarium  scelerum  tuorum  constitutum/iiit,  scidm  esse 
pramissamf  Tu  ut  ilia  diutius  carere  possis,  quam  venerari,  ad 
cademproficiscens,  solebas  f  a  cujus  altaribus  sapi  istam  im- 
piam  aexteram  ad  necem  civium  iranstalisti  f  Again,  Or.  2,  6. 
Cum  aquilam  iilam  argenteam,  cui  ille  etiam  sacrarium  scele^ 
rum  domi  suafecerat,  scirem  esne  pramissam. 

Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero  1,  192.  translates  one  of 
the  passages  thus : — **  All  the  ensigns  of  military  command^  with 
that  silver  eagle,  which  he  used  to  keep  with  great  superstition 
in  his  house."  Muretus  says  upon  the  2nd  passage : — ''  Erat 
autena  aquila  parvum  sacellum,  sive,  ut  Cicero  hie  loquitur, 
sacrarium ;  in  quo  inerat  aquilae  effigies,  vel  argentea,  ut  hie 
iridemus,  vel  aurea :  id  sacellum  hastae  impositum  ex  inferiore 
parte  acutae,  quo  in  terram  defigi  posset,  portabat  is,  qui  Aqui- 
lifer  dicebatur;  aquilas  autem  illas  divino  cuitu  affici  solitas 
esse,  et  ea,  quas  modo  recitavi,  indicant,  et  Ciceronis  h.  1.  verba 
confirmant." 

Muretus  seems  to  suppose  that  the  eagle  itself  vias  the 
sacrarium,  or  sacellum  scelerum ;  but  the  words  domi  sua  con^ 
stitutum,  domi  su{b  fecerat,  militate  against  this  hypothesis. 
The  words  clearly  imply,  when  they  are  attentively  considered, 
that  ^  Catiline  had  regarded  this  silver  eagle  with  such  supersti- 
tion, as  to  convert  a  part  of  his  house  into  a  separate  chapel, 
or  sacrarium,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  to  it  certain 
devotions :'  Gesner,  in  his  Latin  Thesaurus,  thinks  that  Cicero 
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uses  the  word^  as  he  does  in  his  Letters^  in  the  sense  of  what, 
in  later  Latinity,  was  called  *  Lararium,  vel  Sacrarium  djame- 
sticum,  in  quo  hares  ei  Dii  domestici  colebantur ;  but  the  words 
of  Cicero  seem  to  prove  that  he  had  consecrated  for  this  express 
purpose  a  certain  part  of  his  house,  which  was  probably  in 
the  impluvium,  where  the  altar  of  the  Penates  stood,  as  Virgil 
informs  us,  iEn.  2,  514. 

JEdibus  in  mediis,  nudoque  sub  ietheris_axe, 
Ingens  arafuit,juxtaque  veterrima  laurus 
Incumbens  arte,  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates. 
.  Heyne  observes  in  the  note : — *^  Grsecis  Poetis  erat  ara  Jovis 
Hercei  in  atrio  aedium  Priumi,  fv  avX^~,  earn  aram  Virg.  in 
impluvium  transtulit,  ut  Penatium  ara  esset;  propius  hoc  ad 
Romanum  morem/' 

Mr.  Percival,  in  his  Account  of  Ceylon,  says,  p.  155. : — The 
Malays  use  '*  a  kind  of  dagger,  called  a  Kreese,  or  Crisse  ;  the 
blade  of  which  is  of  the  best  tempered  steel,  and  often  made  of 
a  serpentine  form,  so  as  to  inflict  a  most  dreadful  wound ;  the 
handle  is  of  ivory  or  wood,  carved  into  the  figure  of  a  man's 
body  and  arms,  with  a  head  representing  something  between 
ihat  of  a  man  and  a  bird.  This  they  call  their  Swammy,  or 
God ;  and  to  this  figure  they  make  their  Salami  or  obedience, 
.before  they  draw  the  Kreese  to  execute  any  bloody  purpose,  on 
which  they  have  determined.  After  they  have  by  this  ceremony 
confirmed  their  vow,  they  draw  their  Kreese^  and  never  again 
sheath  it,  till  they  have  drenched  it  in  blood :  so  resolute  is  this 
ferocious  determination,  that,  if  their  adversary  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  vengeance,  sooner  than  infringe  it,  they  will 
plunge  the  dagger  into  the  body  of  a  pig,  a  dog,  a  chicken,  of 
any  live  animal  they  chance  to  meet%  The  scabbard  is  made 
of  wood,  frequently  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver  wire ;  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  weapon,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
wearing  it  on  the  right  side,  greatly  resembles  that  found  in  the 
ancient  dress  of  the  Celtic  nations.  This  terrible  instrument  is 
rendered  still  more  so  by  its  being  always  poisoned  ;  generally 
by  the  juice  of  some  poisonous  herbs,  and  among  those,  who 
can  any  wise  procure  it,  with  poison  from  the  Upa-tree :  in  the 
use  of  this  fatal  weapon  ihey  are  particularly  dextrous,  and,  like 
other  barbarians,  make  no  scruple  to  employ  treachery  or  sur- 
prise in  destroying  their  enemies :  they  generally  watch  their 
opportunity,  and  stab  their  victim  in  the  back,  or  shoulder, 
before  he  is  aware.  These  daggers,  the  instruments  of  their 
ferocious  cruelty,  are  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  most  sacred 
relic,  from  father  to  son,  and  from  generation  to  generation :  no 
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money  is  accounted  sufficient  to  purchase  them,  and  no  violence 
can.  compel  their  owners  to  give  them  up:  when  a  Malay  is 
pressed  in  battle,  he  will  sooner  be  slain,  or  kill  himself,  than 
surrender  his  Kreese  to  the  enemy." 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  extract  from 
G.  Cuper's  Apotheoiis  Homeri,  inserted  in  Poleni  Utriusque 
Thesauri  Antiquilatum  Rom.  Gracarumque  Nova  Suppl.  % 
37.     Venet.  1737. 

"  Seneca  jam  olim  eum  (Jovem)  cum  Junone  vocavit  sceptri' 
geros  toriantes,  et  Justinus  testatur,  quia  ab  origine  rerumpro 
diis  immortalibus  veieres  lutstas  coluerunty  ob  ejus  reiigionis 
rnemoriam  adhuc  deorum  simulacris  hast  as  addi,  quod  verissi- 
mum  esse,  probatissimi  auctores  docent ;  nam  apud  Faus.  (794.) 
Chaeronenses  deorum  omnium  maxime  cKriwrpov  colunt,  quod 
Jovi  fabricasse  Vulcanum  fingit  Horn.,  quod  Mercurius  dedit 
Pelopi ;  Pelops  Atreo,  Atreus  Thyesti,  atque  ab  eo  Agamemnon 
accepit,  Tovto  oiv  (rx^9rrpoy  (refio^jort  ^o^v  ovo/ta^fovri;,  et  mox, 
Naos  ^6  ouK  icrnit  auTep  iriiioarlu  frewoirifLsvoSy  ci>J\m  xard  iro§ 
exoKTTOv  6  UgmiLBVO^  ev  olKriiLOLTt  e^n  to  (Tx^^t^ov  xoti  ai  6v<rieu  a»st 
vu<rav  rifuipav  66ovrM,  xa)  rpivel^ot  TroLguKeiTut  TravroBairmv  xgceov 
xei)  ire[ji,[j,oirooy  TrX^piqs :  et,  ne  dicara  Romanos,  testibus 
Festo  et  Servio,  per  sceptrum  ex  Jovis  Teretrii  templo  sum- 
tum  in  foederibus  sanciendis,  Parthenopaeum  ap.  .^schylum, 
alios  ap.  Virg.  Hom.  Val.  FI.,  per  hastas  jurasse,  Caeneumque, 
teste  Eustathio,  eo  insaniae  venisse,  ut  axovriov,  vel  telum,  in 
medio  foro  positum  jusserit  isov  tovto  apiifjLelv,  sive  deum  existi' 
marey  inter  deos  numerare,  non,  ut  Erasmus  vertit,  pnecepisse 
diis  ut  numerarent ;  ne,  inquam,  de  his  quid  dicam,  ipsi  Romani 
antiquissimis  temporibus  hastam  loco  Martis  coluerunt,  uti 
Varronis  fide  tradunt  Clem.  Alex,  atque  Aniob.,  cujus  ultimi 
verba  ascribenda  sunt : — Ridetis  temporibus  priscis  Persasjlu^ 
vium  coluisse,  memorialia  ut  indicant  scripta ;  informem,  Arabas 
lapidem ;  acinacem  Scythia  riationes ;  ramum  pro  Cinxia  ThC' 
spiosy  lignum  Icarios  pro  Diana  indolat.um,  Pessinuntios  silicem 
j)ro  deum  matre ;  pro  Marte  Romanos  hastam,  Varronis  ut 
indicant  Musa." 

E.  H.  BARKER. 

Hatton,  April  6tli,  1813. 
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MS.  FRAGMENT  OF  A  GREEK  RITUAL* 

1  HE  following  Fragment  of  a  Greek  Ritual,  taken  from  a 
Ms.  (belonging  to  the  late  and  the  learned  Mr.  Walker  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  and  perhaps  transcribed  from  a  copy  in  the 
Library  at  Paris,)  the  characters  of  which  are  those  of  a  person 
well  skilled  in  Palaeography,  is  in  itself  curious,  and,  as  far 
as  our  researches  have  enabled  us  to  discover,  is  now  for  the 
first  time  published.  The  system,  on  which  it  has  been  framed, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  being  chanted,  is  obvious  on  exa- 
mination. A  sentence,  which  we  may  imagine  to  have  been  a 
recitative,^  introduces  a  hymn  consisting  of  13  lines,  that  is, 
6  couplets,  and  a  single  line,  which  is  invariably  the  same,  and 
which  was  probably  sung  in  full  chorus.  The  lines  in  each 
couplet  are  of  equal  length,  measured  by  the  number  of  sylla- 
bles. The  number  in  thf  first  couplet  is  10;  in  the  second, 
13;  in  the  third,  l6 ;  in  the  fourth,  14;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
1  ] .  This  holds  throughout  the  whole  Fragment,  with  only  one 
ei(ception  in  the  third  couplet  of  the  first  part,  in  which  &iog,  or 
the  termination  io^  in  mu^aviof,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mono- 
syllable. The  hymn  is  succeeded  by  another  sentence,  which 
uniformly  terminates  with  the  chorus,  (as  we  may  conjecture,) 

The  words  marked  thus  *,  are  omitted  in  H.  Stephens'  The- 
saurus. 

*^.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  m^  '     ^^  ^U  ^U 

^^r  ^^*  ^^*  ^^*  ^^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^*  ^^* 

Xmpe,  /SouA^j  atrop^rov  ju^uotij* 

Xaige,  rcov  6oluiuoitu)v  XqhdToxt  to  Tpoo/jttiov* 

Xalpe,  raov  ^oyfji^uToov  avrov  to  xs^aXaiov. 
Xxlge,  xX/jU,af  l^ou^avioj,  Si'  ijs  xaTgjSij  6  OffoV* 

XalpSy  yi^DpoL  ftrrayoocra  towj  Ix  y^j  w^Of  oopavov. 
Xaipe,  TO  raov  'AyyiXcov  voXvipiWrirov  iavf/LU* 

Xaipe,  TO  raov  Jaijxo'vcov  *  woAuflp^vijTOV  r^auftoc. 
Xaipe,  TO  ^aog  ctppr^w^  yenvi<ra(ra* 

XoTige^  to  ttobg  fLrfiiva  h^i^atra, 
Xaipe,  (TO^mv  uneqfiulvov(ra  yvooaiv* 

XaigSf  Tio-Toov  xoiTauyit^ov(ra  ppivag, 

Xaige,  vvpi^^ti  otirifj^^evTe. 


This  is  wanting  in  the  Commencement  of  the  Fragment. 
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(Uf*  xa)  Tvi¥  mixapmv  reurnj^  r/filrvf  A^  ky^v  urfSf i£ev  i^  iiroifn  ro7^ 
tfXotKTi  iiplt^nv  (TooTtiplaif,  hv  Tcp  4'aAAfiv  oSrcof,  'ylXX)}Aot!ia. 

''Exooo-a    *  Biohoyov  ^   ^apiivo^  rYjV  lutfTpoLVy  ctv^pofji^e  irpog  T^y 

Xalftf  fiKotffrot}  apMpavTOU  xA^/uia* 

Xalfi,  xapxov  axy^pirov  xr^jtta. 
XaipMy  y§oofYOV  yfcopvovo-a  fiKoivipcoiro¥' 

Xalggf  fVTOVpyov  r^f  (^ooi)^  ^fuoy  ^uou<ra. 
Xalp§9  Spovga  pXeurrivowra  iv^oplav  olxrigftouV 

Xai^i,  TpoLicifyL  jSacrra^otxra  eu$i)v/ay  {Aao'/iiafy* 
Xalpi,  ?n  ^nuiMvoL  r^$  T^o^iJ^  ayadaXXti^* 

Xaigi,  in  Ai/uieva  tcpv  ^t^u^wv  IroijxaCstf . 
Xaipi,  SffXToy  irpts'fieias  ivpi^ioLpM' 

Xaipe^  iravTOs  rou  xoa'pi^ov  i^lXoto'iJM. 
XalpBf  Otov  irpog  ivriTOug  suSoxia* 

Xaips,  twirwv  ffpog  6eoy  ^a^^o'/a. 

Xciipe,  vvfjL^  uvufifitm* 

Zikf^v  JvSotfy  Ip^wv,  XoynrpLoov  afi^^ifioXooVf  6  (rifpeov  'laxrri^  irapo' 

[Aaioov   di    <rou    rijy    o'(;AXi]\|/iy    Ix   nvevp^aro^  'Aylov^    i^vj,   '^AAi}^ 

"Hxcvo'av  ol  TOifiigygj  rcoy  '-^yysXooy  vfj^vovvrcoVf  t^v  *  evcragxov  tou 
^f fOTou  irugovclav  xa)  ^pafMvng  cog  vpog  ^oifteva^  decopoiKri  rouroyy 
w^  ajttvoy   afutfjxoy,  ly  r^  ya(rTp)   Maplag  fiotrxyjiiVTOL,  rjv    vpLVOvmsg 


elirov' 


Xciige,  ajxyoO  xal  TOijxevo;  jx^Ti}p' 

XaigSf  avKYj  Xoyixm  frpofiareov* 
Xaipe,  otoguToov  h^ipaov  a/xvyr^pioy* 

Xalge,  fragetM^ov  ivpcov  *  «yoixr^^»oy. 
Xaige,  on  xa  ovgoiyiot  *  (TuvayaAXsrai  t^  yif* 

Xcupif  OTi  ra  eTiyeioe  o^y^p^o^evfi  ovpavolg^ 
Xouge,  TaJv  '-^tootoXcov  to  a<r/yi}Toy  (rTOfLoi' 

ICaigSy  rmv  ai\o^6geo¥  to  ay«xi)rov  ioig^os, 
XalgSf  (TTsp^ov  tijj  wiVtscoj  ipeKrfLU' 

Xalge^  Xapt,irpov  t^j  X*^''''®^  yvaogio^fici. 
XougSy  5»*  Jjj  lyujxyoGdij  o^^iSijj' 

Xaipi,  $»'  jj^  fyeSudijjtAey  S^^av. 

Xuipt^  yu/x^)}  ayujx^evTS. 

•  6ffo$p^pMv  aoTffpa   itmpiifrot,vTn$  Moty^iy  tJ  TOtJrot;  ^xoXouti^^ay 
aTyXi)*  x«)  cof  Xup^voy  x^^crot^e;  auriy^  Si'  avroO  ^t!yo«v  x^eerai^ 
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"/Sov  fruTBsi  XaXtaloov^  h  Xfff o")  T^f  votpfivov,  tJv  'rrkiararra  %«§) 
roif;  uvdpMirovs'  xa)  $s(rT^n}y  voouvre^  avrov,  ffi  xa)  $ot;Xou  IXa/Se  jui^p- 
^^Vy  e<ririv<rav  roig  Bipots  itgaireiicM,  xa\  /So^O'a*  rp  6t;Aoyi]|X€yi^ 

-  XaipSf  aa-ripo^  alirov  fi^ifnip' 
Xoupt,  Tfj^  enroLTHs  r^v  xafuvov  O'^itracay 

Xoiipe,  Tvgavvov  airoLfipwicov  ixfiaKovo'ct  r^^  OLp^^' 

Xaipe,  Kupiov  <^t>Jiyip(oirov  Im^il^eurx  Xpirriy. 
Xoiipe,  rj  Trig  fiotpfiaqou  Xurpoujuiv)]  0pi}(rxc/a^' 

Xal^e^  T]  ToO  fiopfiigou  ^uojxsvi}  rwv  epyoov, 
Xaipe,  irvqog  vpoaKiwiciv  iravo'ourot' 

Xaipe,  ^Xoyof  9ra$coy  onraXXarrotxra. 
Xaige,  wioraiy  o^i^ys  <reo^po(rtjvrig' 

Xaipt,  irourm  yivemv  eufgoavwi, 

Xaipif  vuftf  1)  oiWfi,^euTe. 

KYjgvxeg  Oeofopot,  yeyovmg  o»  Miyot,  V7ri(rrge^eiv  el;  t^v  Ba/3tf* 
Xflova,  IxreAscravr;^  croO  tov  XP^l'^^y  ^°^^  xrjp^^avng  ire  rJy  ^^kTrov 
awao'iv  a^evreg  tov  'H^rjV  w$  Kfigoodti,  /x^  glSwra  (sic)  4^aXX6«v, 
'ylXXijXouVa. 

AafL^foig  BV  r^  Alytiirrop  ^ooTKrfjLoy  aXviielagj  e^lao^otg  rou  ^etjhvg 
TO  (TxoTOj*  Tflt  ya^  eiScoXa  Tai^Tijf  crcoT^p,  juiij  eviyxavra  <rou  t^v 
iVp^uv,   TWTTfitfxgv  01  TOWTflov   Ss  pv(rdivre$  efiooov  icpog  t^v  fleOTOXOV 

Xoiipe,  avopdaxrts  rwv  eaApwKWf' 

Xaipe,  xaroarrtoa'is  r»f  Saijxoveov. 
Xouge,  T?f  airoLT^g  djy  TXamjv  xaTi^o'ao'a* 

Xoiipe,  Tflby  f  ISwXojy  tov  SoXov  eXiy^ourcL* 
Xotige,  iotXcunroL  vovTiV^cra  ^o^oco  tov  voijTrfv 

Xoiipe,  mrpoi  ^  7roTl(roi<ra  Toug  h^wvTag  tvjv  ^coi^y. 
Xoiipe,  mjpive  a-rriXe,  66riyaof  touj  Iv  (rxorer 

Xoiipe y  trxeir/i  tov  xoV/xov  nXarvrepa  yff^gXi}$. 
Xaipe,  rpo^Yj  tou  [uoivva  $fa$o^f* 

Xoiipe,  rpn^rig  dyiaq  $iaxovff. 
Xoiiqe,  T)yy\  T)  t^j  ewayyeXtas* 

Xouqe,  e^  i{f  ^661  jU^eXi  xa)  yaXa. 

Xaipe,  vufjL^ri  uvvfj^^evre, 

MeXXovTo;  Stfi^eoovog  roD  frdgivros  ai&vos  [x^liTTaffdai  tou  aTruTeco^ 
¥0^,  em^iirig  to^  fige^og  avTcoy  oXX'  eyvco9'tfis  T^vrcp  xa)  Oeos  TsXffo^ 
StO'Trep  e^enXayyi  (tou  r^y  ip^w  <ro^lav,  xgafynVy  AXXinXovia, 

Niav  Uei^e  xriViy,    hfAi^avla-ag    6  xt/o-tij^   ^/xTy,  toI^  wir'  avrou 
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ijy  a^iogov  IvAy  TO  dauftflt  fiKtwovTi^,  vf/i>v{i<reof/i,ty  wr^  Rooms' 

Xalpe,  rh  avJoj  rY,$  a^iapalas' 

Xaipt,  rh  (TTi^o^  t^j  iyxpetnlas, 
Xoupi,  Sivaari(r8oo$  rirov  ixKipi^xovo'a' 

Xalpgy  r&v  ayyiXoov  rov  /S/ov  f/tf  a/youo'a. 
Xalftf  $sv$^oy  aykaoxapirov,  1$  oS  r^i^ovrat  utarol' 

Xalptt  f  uXov  *  iuo'xiofvWov,  vip*  o3  (rximrrui  iroXXof. 
Xaif  8,  xfjo^porjja  b^rjyov  x^aveoftsvoi;* 

Xaigif  awoynnfwo'x  kurpoor^v  ai^aXeoroi^, 
Xeilfs,  xpiTOu  dtxalov  ^va-imjcig' 

Xaipt,  xoXAoov  matorreev  ovyyatpr^fng, 
XuipBf  oToX^  Tfiuv  ytjfj^voov  wa^ptiO'ix' 

Xalpty  (TTopyri  irivra  irotov  vixStaa. 

Xaipe,  wfAfri  avujx^ffvrff. 

Sivov  Toxov  iSovTffj,  f fvo>fla)|M.fv  ToO  xoVjxot;,  Tov  yo3v  fflf  oupavov  fie" 
ToiiivTeg'  hoi  touto  yoLp  6  w^njXoj  Beog  liti  yri$  h^ivrj  raTreivog  aV' 
igayrros,  fiovhofievog  sXxSo'ai  irpo$  to  Z^of  tou^  at^r^  ^Goovras,  '^AXij- 
AouiflC. 

"OAo^  19V  ly  roi;  xarco^  xdt)  touv  avw  ov^  o\aig  olttyiv  6  avegiyponrros. 
/ioyog'  auyxaTOL^ota-ig  yap  ieixrjy  ou  fAera/Sao-ij  Sg  TOTixij  yiyovi,  xt^^ 
Toxof  ex  Totpievov  deoXijxTou  axououo-ij^  roiVTot' 

Xaipe,  Oeov  ou^u)qr\TO\}  ympcc 

Xoiipe,  ceTTTOv  fivo'Tr^giov  ivpoi. 
Xalge,  rcov  kiclfrrmv  a[jt,^ifiokov  axouo'jxa* 

XotipSf  Toov  nKTToov  avotfJL^lfioXov  xavyrrifiu. 
Xouge,  o^YipLot  iravaytov  tow  hr)  tcov  Xegovfilfi' 

Xoiipey  otxYifjLo.  navotpKTTOv  rov  1x1  toov  Sepa^ifji,, 
Xaipe,  ri  TavavTia  e\g  tuvto  otyayovirot' 

Xouge,  vj  xapflsv/av  xa)  Aop^e/av  fyvyvu(r». 
Xaipe,  h'  fig  IXodij  xapa/S^o**^' 

Xoupe,  B**  ^^  Tlvo^X^'?  TFUpahKTog. 
Xaige,  ^  xXsl;  t^j  -Xpio'ToO  ^oL^iXelag' 
Xoiipe,  e\7rig  ayaScov  oiioovloov. 

XoupBy  vufi^vj  uvvfi^evre, 

natroL  ^u<ng  'Ayyshoov  xotTSTrXiyrj  to  fiiyot.  rr^g  CYig  eyeiviga^irlj<reoa^ 
epyov  rov  ktrqio'iTov  yoLp  cog  Oeov,  eSscipei  froi<n  irpOfriTOv  avdpooirov, 
yjfiiv  fxh  (TVvhiyovTOL,  axouovTOt,  Se  Trapa  xavTwv  ovraog,  * AXKfiXoma. 

'PriTOpag  froXvfioyyovg,  mg  ix^vag  oLfwvovg  ogaofiev  ex*  (ro\j  Seoroxe* 
a'JFopooG'i  yap  Xiyeiv  to  xcoj,  xa)  froip$evog  jxlvsij  x«)  Tsx^Ty  Itrx^cif 
^/t6i^  $6  TO  [Mjarripicv  iavfiH^oyregj  xi(rTGO^  ^owfuey 
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XctlpBj  (Toplag  6foO  lo^elov 

Xaipe,  TTpovoiag  aurou  rotfji^em. 
Xalpe,  <f>tXoao<f>ovg  do'o^ovg  deixv6ov<ra' 

Xalps,  Ts^voXoyovg  uXoyovg  ekiy^ovo'a* 
Xoiipe,  OTi  liL(ii>qoLy^r^(Tav  o\  8f ivoi  (ru}^Y}Ti}Ta(' 

Xoupe,  on  lii^apavir^trav  ol  raov  fjt,vioov  voiviroi!, 
Xotipgy  Toov  'A&rjvaiaov  raj  frXoxoig  hoLiTfcSxrar 

Xxige,  toov  dkUoDV  Toig  (rayriYug  xAijgouo'a, 
Xoiips,  /SufloO  ayvolag  s^eXxova-a* 

Xotlpe,  TToKKoifg  h  yvditru  ^ooTi^ova'a* 
Xalgs,  oXxdg  toov  &e\ovTcov  o'cofi^var 

Xoilps,  XijxryV  TOOV  tow  /3iou  TrXaoTYjpcov, 

Xaipe,  vujx^i}  avuft^eure. 

Sco<rui    ieXoDV   rov    xiiTii^ov   6    rwv    oXcov   xo<rjxijrwp,  7^0^    toiItov 

xaS'  ^jxa^  iv9p(jonos*  o[jLoicp  yug  to  ojxoiov  xot\e(ra$,  aog  Oehg  axo6u, 
'AkXYjkovia, 

Tfiypg  61  roov  frapiiyoDV,  ieOTOxe  Trugiive,  xa)  Trivrcov  rouv  eT^  <rf 
^po(rTps^6vT(t)y'  6  ydq  to^  oupavoh  xoii  Tr\g  yr^g  xoLTeo'xevaa'e  (re  toiijt^^, 
a^paVTi,  o\xYi(TOLg  Iv  tJ  M'^p^  ^ov,  xa)  frivrag  croi  'trpoo'foDVUV  h^u^ag* 

XocigSy  71  (TTvkri  7r,g  irapievtag' 

Xocips,  Yj  TrvXtj  Trig  (Tcorripioig. 
Xouge,  ap^Yiye  voijt^?  avairhuo'eoDg* 

XaipSf  %opi}yg  isixYjg  ayaioTYirog. 
Xaige,  cu  yoip  aveyewijo-a^  Tobg  (rvXKtif&ivroig  otW^goog* 

Xaips,  (TV  yoip  svov6iTYi(rag  Tovg  o-uXijdsvra;  tov  voOy. 
Xoiipe,  Yj  TOV  fiipioi.  rm  ^psvoov  xaTagyov(roi' 

Xaigey  ri  rov  avopeoL  rrig  dyveiag  Taxov<roi, 
Xoiige,  7ru(rroig  oLO'tropov  vvfji^eva-eoog* 

Xaipe,  wKTTOUf  Kvplx  aojxo^ov^ce. 
Xaipe,  xa\^  xovgorpofe  frap$evaDv* 

Xalge,  -^^oov  vvfj^^oa-roKs  ayioDV. 

Xaipe,  vvjx^i]  avvjx^sure. 

"Tfjivog  airag  riTTarai  *  (ruvcxTs/vstrSa*  <nreiZ(t)V  too  irXifiei  T$v 
voXAcyy  olxTipfAwv  <rou'  WapiSpiovg  ^aXpi^ovg  xa)  wddg  av  irgoa'^epoo* 
jxsy  (TOi,  /SacriXsO  ayie,  ovlsv  TeXoD/jtsv  i^iov,  m  Siiooxag  vifuv  rolg  cro) 
fio(o(riv,  'AWriXovia. 

*  0cttTo8o^ov  XafLva^a,  toIj  ev  (rxoVei  ^aveiaav^  Sp^opi^ev  ttjv  ay  lav 
vapiivov  TO  ydg  aiiXov  aicTOXxra  ^wg,  oSijysi  irpog  yvSxnv  Se'ixrjV  anaV" 
rag'  auy^  roy  vovv  ^oorlJ^ov^a,  xgauyp  $g  Tiftw/xgyij  Tai5Ta* 
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Xeufi,  &xr)s  voijTOu  ijXioti'  '  *     ' 

Xalpif  /3oA}^  to5  cMtw  ^iyyw^, 
XcCifi,  iurrpaifvi  reig^^tt^ei^  xtiTotKaiii/KOwra* 

Xauf§,  3ti  tov  *  ir»Av^coToy  oi¥ariXkHf  ^oorhfTfuh' 
Xaiptf  St^  riy  iroXti/Ojhjroy  «v«/3xJ2Jti;  Toro/h^y. 

XaifM,  TTji  KoXvfufi{i6p»f  l^qoypa^otkroi  r^  rmrov* 
Xaips,  Ti}$  ifiMprleig  kvcupwvoi,  rov  ^iS^roy. 

Xalpi,  Xo'JT^p  ixwkCyoov  avf§l^i^iv* 

Xaigif  xpar^p  xtpvw  ayoLKKleuTiV, 

Xaipt,  ^o'ftij  T^f  XpioTou  fueoS/x;* 

XifiTf  Sovvoi  tfX^(r«;,  ^XjjftarpDV  eip^alanf  6  ircarraav  ^  ^pn^kdn^g 
mtgiiroiVf  hrt^^f/i^ijtn  h'  laurou  if  pig  roitg  airo^iifuous  rv^g  aurov  x^P^^ 
xa\  ir)(i<rai  to  x^^P^P^P^^f  etxovu  wapa  7riyrao%  oZrcog,  *A}Jai?uavia* 

!^aXXoyre;  aov  tov  tJxov,  avvfuvoufi,iv  <ri  'Jfavreg,  dg  Jju^^lnip^  yaoy, 
twrixs'  ty  T^  (TV  yot^  oixiTO'a^  yoor^),  6  (Tuytp^eoy  warra  rji  X^P^  ^ 
0*6  jfylourrfy  ^i^wrMVy  e$/Saf ff  /Soov  0*01  xayraf' 

Xougiy  (Txijvij  ToO  6fou  xa)  yloyoW 

Xalpgy  iyloLy  dyleov  jxe/^ow. 
Xaipty  Ki^MTe  ;^pu<r6o9ei<roe  t^  TVfUjxaTr 

Xotige,  tvjo'augg  t^^  ^00^;  oEonrayifTff. 
Xaiqe,  Tijxiov  Sfa$i},aa  fia<ri\iatv  euat^V 

Xoup^y  xonip^jxa  <refii<rfi,iov  Ugioof  cuXoejSctfy. 
Xeupe,  Trig  exxkv^iag  6  oKrihevTog  iriqiyog' 

Xoiiqey  Ti^g  |3«o-iXg/«^  to  kifiph^rov  TSfp^oj. 
Xeuge,  h*  fjc  tystporrat  rpoiraia' 

Xulpe,  $**  ^j  sp^^po*  xaTa^iWouci. 
Xoilpe,  x§a;TO^  tou  Ijxou  tegofKBia' 

Xalps,  ^x^S  ''^^  ^M^  (ramjglot. 

XalcSy  yuft^i}  avuit^ftrre. 

*/2  *»"aywjM.yijTs  j^ijTeg,  ^  rexovira  riv  wavro/v  ******* 
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Inter  omnes  fere  homines  saeculi,  quo  vivimus,  erudites,  qm 
sedulo  se  accmxerunt  ad  editiones  Graecorum  Scriptorum  pro- 
ferendas,  unum  onmes   uno    ore   Schweighaeuserum    eminere 
dicunt.    Testes  sunt  Polj^bius,  Appianus/Epictetus,  Athenaeusi' 
Herodotusque :   e  quarum  veL  una  qualibet  editionum  baud  exi-' 
guam  sibi  famam  Schweigbaeuser  poterat  arrogare ;  quippe  cui  ne- 
que  Graecae  linguae  cognitio  baud  mediocris^  neque  virium  suarum 
existimatio  injusta,  deesse  neque  laboris  obeundi  improvidentia, ' 
neque  detrectatio  incepti  adfuisse  videretur.  His  aliisque  dotibus 
Virum  cumulate  omaturo,  non  is  sum,    qui   praeconio  inepto' 
e^rare  velim.     Mibi  tamen  liceat  dolere  eum  fuisse  ita  natum 
comparatum,  ut  in  illo  frustra  Ttjv  Critici  aT^/voiav  quaerefes^* 
Minime  me  fugit  nonnuUos  extafe,  a  quibus  oninis  ingenii  via 
pro  re  vilissima  baberi  solet,   quique  lucro  ponunt  Schweig-^ 
ha^userum  fuisse  magis  Wesselingio  similem,  quam  Valckenaero, 
cujus  uy^lvoiu  nihil  aliud  (ita  xipaxis  Trpog  rov  ottrov  yrjpvovo'ni) 
effecity   quam   ut  conjecturas   ex  iogenio   petitas  aut  ineptas 
aut  falsas  proferret,  veteremque  scripturam  turbaret.     Veriim^ 
ipse    cum   patronis    istis   inveterati    mumpsimus    nullum   inii 
consortium,  neque  idire  volo.     Licentiam  diu  aliam  sumpsimus  $ 
hodieque   genio  indulgere  libet,  dum  emendatioues  nonnuUaa 
in  Graecae  Historiae  patrem  et  principeiti  bisce  scriptis  mando  et 
nihil  veritus  commendo; 

Ordiar  ab  ilia  de  Arione  narratiuncula  in  lib.  i.  23. 
Ileplav^pog  8s  ijy  1  Kv^ikov  irotl$^  o3ro^  o  tm  Sga<rvPo6\(p  to 
;^pi}0"ri^pioy  ftijyuo'a;*  hvpivvtui  ^i  2  i  Iliplavhgos  KoplvBoy  r^  di|[ 
Xeyou<ri  /Cop/vdioi,  6fM\oyiov<r$  ii  <r^i  AiaSioty  h  rep  S  fiicp  6d)()pi,a 
fteyioTov  irapaoT^var  *Aptova  rov  M^vpLvouov  M  SeA^Tyo^  If cvf ip^dgyra 
hr)  Talvapov,  eovra  xi$agoa!^ov  rm  tot§  4  iovrcof  ovhivos  diVTipov,  xai 
ZMpapL^ov,  irqwTOv  Mgoohov  r&v  ii[iii$  Upav,  icoif^<roivra  n  xa) 
oyoiJMa-oiifTeL  xai  h'^i^avra  iv  Koqivicp,  TcOrov  rov  *Aglova  \iyov<ri, 
5  rov  iroKKov  rod  ^povQu  hptrplfiovTu  6  irctqa,  Ilegiayipep,  l^ridujx^o'ai 
'ic>Jti<rai  Ig  'JraAiijy  t«  x«1  Z'lxeXdjy*  epyoKr^fxevov  8«  X^ji^tara  jtx,*- 
yahcLy  $6A^<rai  oirtcco  hg  Kopiviov  utrixeo'^ar  opfioicriai  p^iv  7  vw  \x 
TapavTO$,7rKrTevovTa  $6  8  ovBupLoia-i^fAoiXXov  ^  Kopiviloio'i,  pi,ia'6a)(ra<riM 
7\oioy  avhpMV  Kopiviioov  roitg  $f  ev  rco  ireKayei  einfiovKeviiv,  rov' 
*AplovoL  Ix^oLXimagy  ep^ffiv  Tfli;^g^ftaTa'  rov  8s  cvvUvra  9  rovro,  \t<ra't<r'- ' 
6^1  f  X?W^'^^  H*^^  ^^*  Tpoiivra,  4/ux^v  8s  frotponTiifxevov  10  otixoov  8i) 
wtlieiv  oiMv  TOvroKTi,  iikXu  xeXevsiv  Tovg  iFopipLeas  rj  avrov  ^ta^peia'icil 
f^iVy  d»$  iv  II  rafrjg  h  yi  tuvi],  12  ^  sxTi)8ay  s;   r^y  iaXa(rcray  rigy 
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r^i  oSro)  Boxeoiy  xfpii$if<v  otdrov  h  rj  (rxiup  too^  orarra  iv  roTxi  tt«- 
A/oio-i  eiilaxr  a§l<rug  Bf  virfSffxfro  kovr^v  13  xaTioyia'a<r9ar  na),  roiri 
14  8(rcXds7y  yap  ijSoi^y,  tl  fjLiXJiOitv  oLKOvtritrioii  tou  etfloTov  15 
Mfayxaw  ^OfSou,  aya;^a}pi}<rai  ix  r^^  vpyfJi0VH$  iU  fuoiiy  Vfa. 

Maoifesto  delenda  sunt  Ktnl^tXou  ir^T^  :  ne  forte  oiros  referatur 
«d  KuifiXof.  Certe  gl.  venit  e  1.20.  niflavigaif  riv  Ktnp^Xou:  simili- 
ter dele  (£.)  6  n9plav6po$.  5.  Quid  sibi  veut  Lesbiorum  meptio  in  tali 
re  plane  oetcio :  etsi  vox  eadem  repetitur  ad  finem  narratiiiiicul«. 
Mox  hv  rep  ^/(Bp  est  plane  ineptum.  Sentential  tenor  postulat  h  rev 
Ayoito/«  vel  simile  quid.  Itademum  ratio  patet,CMr  Herodotuiscrip- 
sent  6fMikayiovc-i  ^i — ly  rep  ayo/[toi<Gp,fl«u/Mi  jMyMrroy. — Quod  ad  voccm 
ipsam  av6fioiof,  non  probabilis,  vid.  Lexica.  Quod4id  /3  et  /ui  per-> 
mutata,  adi  palaeograpbiae  peritos.  4.  Displicet  ioyritfy  post  toW^i.  In 
tali  formula  rcoy  rorfy  pafticipium  rectius  omittitur.  5.  MS.  Pais.. 
rt  woKkiv:  quod  prsestat.  6.  Vice  irapci  MS.jQ-tiy.  Fuit  olimiy 
ijifioattpovscW.olKm,  7*  Manifesto  legi  de  bet£y  vice  yuy.  8.  Prop- 
ter itvBpwv  Kopufilettv  sententiae  tenor  bic  postulat — oviifu  ftyoio-i^i.  e. 
ii^gmroKri).  9*  Vice  rovro  syntaxis  exigit  aurovg  Xhvi^m,  Mox 
utinam  MSS.  praebeant  ovx»v  Siy  vtltuv  (uyaroy  Aoyoio-i,  aAAa 
su^ivfiy  rovf  xopipkias  avrov  hc^^aaial  jxiy.  10.  Vice  ra^^f  MS, 
ra^ig.  lueptus  loci  vidit  Keiske,  neque  rem  explicuit  Wes8« 
Herodotus  scripsit  !xa  afayi|^  ^  yrj  rvp^,  quum  procul  e  €on$peetu 
Urrafuerit :  alioqui  metuere  poterant  nautse,  ne  insidiae  essent 
patefactae^  12.  Voces  %  Wmj^^v  kg  rifv  taXa<r9'af  manifesto  inseri 
debent  post  ( 1 3)  xanpYaJ^mrieu ;  etenim  non  erat,  cur  nautae  de 
mortis  genere  dissiderent,  optionemque  darent  Arioni :  qui  plane 
ftlsus  esset,  se  in  mare  projiciens,  postquam  sibi  manus  inferre 

fromiserat.  Atqui  is  wwiBixiro,  ut  opinor,  lavroy  xartpyal^mriM 
hxmfiaiv  t\$  rijf  $aXM^(ra¥.  Quod  ad  nfy  ra;^fon}y,  eae  voces  jungi 
debent  cum  hm^peuriat,  Etenim  in  tali  re,  ubi  argentum  est  c»d«^ 
quairendunoy  quisque  solet  esse  impatiens  morae.  14.  Notam 
prolixam  scripsit  Schweighaeuser  ad  tuendum  lectionem,  quara 
T.  Hemsterhusius  merito  ofifenderat.*  Cum  Schweighaeusero 
facit  quoque  Hermannus,  sed  nihil  proficit  £  versione  Vallae 
lectio  vera  erui  potest.  Ka\  reurou;,  f(r^X$e  yeip  ^vi)\  il 
ffriXxoify^  axouo-fo-foi :  quod  convenit  ad  amussim  cum  verbis 
Vallae.  Istos  igitur  invaierat  enim  libido  audiendi  prastantim-  * 
mum  modulatorem :  convenit  quoque  fo^xAf— ^yi)  cum  1[A§fos 
-r  iwn^ii  in  i.  SO.  Mox  §1  fMAXoicy,  quae  verba  callide  Interpres 
praeterit,  redde si cunctatifuerint.  \5.  Gra^ce  dici  nequit  aphprm 
iofipmwm  ooiSov.  Scripsit  Herodotus  vd  o^/orou  Sitv^ icfi^siW 
vel  uiifipffioSt 
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'  Dill  mmii  in  hoc  loco  sum  moratus.     Pergatn  ad  i.  86.   Ibi 
legitur : 

"Ekiyi  ^  (o^  ^Xtf  oi^x^v  6  JS'oXojy  iciv  ^Airjvaio^.  Ubi  quid  sit 
ifX^^  exputare  nequeo.  Saepe  apud  Herodotum  extat  cip^n* 
Tice  adverbii,  et  redditur  omnino,  Verum  semper  cum  par- 
ticula,  quae  negationem  significat,  aut  jungitur  aut  jungi  debet. 
Cf.  iv.  25.  Touro  $8  ovx  h^exofiMi  otp^riv:  itaenim  MS.  Arch,  et 
similiter  in  iv.  28.^ovoi  otjx  kvi^ovrai  ofx^^]  etiv.  29»  ov  ^6u  xipta 
TiJ  nr^veoL  oLpx^v^vi,  33.  oC^e  ivXoo<rav  ap^^v.  Hie  vero  otpx^^ 
tueri  volunt  Wessel.  et  Sch weigh.  locis  plane  dissimilibuS| 
nempe  i.  1 40.  xa)  apLf)  [i,iv  rn  v6[mo  tovtco  e^^srco  00$  xo)  oi^X^^ 
ifOfAla-iri :  verum  ibi  debet  legi  <i$  xolt  apx^v ;  etenim  respicit 
Herodotus  ad  sua  verba  ra$c  kiyeron  xoc)  06  tra^tivitos  dicta  sub 
initio  excursus.  In  ii.  28.  r^v  ap%^v  exhibet  Arch,  et  recipi 
debet.  Hie  vero  ulcus  latetaltius:  verum  collato  i.  29*  xal 
l^  xa)  XoXtaif  oLvr^p  *A^vouog,  medicina  se  prodit:  J^Xte  6  XoXmv 
'ANHP  Io0v  *Aivivalos. 

Minori  negotio  restitui  potest  i.  93. 

.  OooSfuara  $6  y^  Av^lrj  i$  (rvyypafriv  qv  [jim>m  ^n,  ola  n  xu)  i?\^%ii 
X^pi}  ''^oipe^  Tou  8x  Tou  TjctdoXou  xotra^BpoyJnfox}  ^fynyfuuro^, 

( Inter  hasc  negodici  posse  Ocoyftaro'-'^ftftXa  rp^ei.  Debuit  esse 
iroXKoL  vel  ovx  ikXa,  Neque  iutelligo  satis  dlu  re  xu)  a\\i\ 
X^P^-     Intelligere    poteram    ola  re   xa)    [usyoLXv^    X^P^*     Mox 

f>ost  '\fyiyfuaT^  abesse  nequit  ;^pua'oD.  Id  unice  comprobatur 
ocis  quani  maxime  similibus.  Agmen  ducit  ipse  Herodotus 
iv.  195.  ^/^yjXdc  ccmfpip^WTi  ;^po'ou.  v.  101.  iTaxrcoXov  ifOTa[ji,ov  S$ 
(T^i  i^friyfAa  xp^<^ov  xar»fogia>v  ex  rov  TjxcuAov.  Adde  A  then.  vi.  p. 
233,  E.  TTOTui^w  rvxovTct  ^Y}yf/i,aT»  ^puo'oD  xotroifepei,  Incertus 
apiid  Harpocrat.  V.  Xpvo'oxoelov — ws  ev  'Tft^rra  xp^^^^  4'^yf*'* 
TFokif  $«ve/ij.  Etymol.  V.  'Ex^^oopoi — ^p^gwcroO  yoig  xctra^epwv 
^ypMTu,  Nihil  hie  annotavit  Schweighaeuser,  neque  aliter 
fecit  in  ii.  33.  quod  sane  miror.  Etenim  ne  Larchero  quidem 
l^tio  vulgata  omni  parte  satisfacere  videtur.  Loca  tamen  ab 
eo  allegata^  quibus  adde  et  iv.  27.  nequeuut  ista. 

Ka)  ^  xu)  6  Koyof  ourco  ttlpeer  peei  yap  x.  r.  X.  Scripsit  enim 
Herodotus  6  k6yo$  olxaag  Icrrr  fggi  yoip — cf.  v.  10.  Ijxo}  fiiv  vvv 
TavToi  Xsyovreg  toxeovci  heyeiv  ovx  olx6roi*  roL  yap  x.  t.  X.  neque 
distat  iv.  195.  o\xoTa  ear)  akrfiir^.  Manifesto  literae  ^eei  e  voce 
proxima  oriuntur. 

Non  eodem,  quo  praecedentia,  silentio  praetereunt  Editores 
locum  difHcileni  in  ii.  135.    Sermo  est  de  Rhodopide  meretrice : 

Km  xapra  hirappihrog  ygyojxsvij  fMyaXa  exTrj<raro  p^pi^ftocra  df 
AN  ElNAVPOAnniN,  ar^q  oux  wgyehg^vgafJii^aTauTriv  l^ixsVSai— 

Ibi  Valckenaeri  conjee ciiram'PoSciirM^ male  ediditSch%fer.  Ma- 
nifesto scripsit  Herodotus  aj  ANA  BEINAI  AflPON  TI,  arotp  wx 
«f — 'if ixio-toM.  DoQum  illud  mox  commemorat  Historicus,  nempe 
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ifiiXobg  fiowripovg  iroXXobs  cilitjgiovg.  Quale  fuerit  illud  meretricif 
donunii  alibi  ezponam.  Etenim  de  rebus  impudicis,  quas  He-i 
rodotus  usque  aversatus  est,  ut  verbis  Herodoteis  utar,  twrrofLu 
fMi  Ktltrioo.  Lectionem  vulgatam  frustra  tuentur  cum  Wesse.^ 
Schweighaeuseri  qui  feliciorfuit  in  exponendo  iii.  104.  ubi  solis 
tempore  ardeotissimi  h  uSori  kiyos  SivTovf  [scil.  Indos]  hart 
jM-ifti.  At  non  intellexit  ille  veram  esse  lectionem  ivm 
70$  ^ix^iou.     Etenim  sudor  Indis  pro  aqua  fuit.     . 

Sed  locus  ille,  qui  Criticos  minim  in  modum  implicitos  habet 
in  iii.  105.  est  fiicillime  expedieudus.  Ibi  vulgatur 

Tobf  ftffv  IpQ'ivas  "f^^  xafJi^riXoov,  elvM  y^p  rju-irovag  Stlf  raov  6r^>Jay, 
xa\  iroipa\6g(rtai,  sTrfXxoftffvou;  ovx  6/xoS  afu^oripovg. 

At  MS.  Arcb.  omittit  xaL  Rectius  sedem  mutasset  loco  ovx: 
nisi  quis  potius  censeat  inde  subsidium  trahi  posse  ad  tuendum 
Reiskianum  xou.  Mihi  vero  certo  certius  videtur  Herodotum 
icripsisse  wnpakuictai  xori  lAxofteyou^  xol  ovov  oLyL^Kurip^ug.  Redde 
IXxoft^ou^,  se  trahentes.  Scripsisset  Tragicus  xwXov  ikKo^^ 
ras,  ut  patet  e  Med.  1178.  vel  fiao'w  :  cf.  Phoen.  311.  at  Buco- 
licuSy^oSa;:  cf.  Theocrit.  Id.  v.  21.  Quod  ad  api^fiXMTegovg, 
satis  est  allegare  Hesych.  *Afifi\vrepor  6Hviiip6Tspov. 

Has  emendationes,  decennio  jam  scriptasi  alia^  fortasse  alio 
tempore  subsequentur,  ^  G.  J3. 
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hjx  innumeris  illis  difficilioribus  locis,  ubi  Thiicydidis  sent^n- 
tia  modo  non  penitus  amissa  est,  neque,  nisi  conjecturarura  ope, 
recuperanda^  baud  scio  an  magis  notabile  exemplum  profeiifi  poa* 
sit,  quam  ex  oratione  Diodoti  in  lib.  iii.  c.  44. 

*Ey(o  §6  fcapriX^ov  oSre  avrepoov  ing)  MtrvXrimloov  oure  xurvj^opficreoifi 
ov  ydg  n-epi  tyis  sksIvoov  ahxiag  ijftTv  6  aycov,  el  (roo^poyovpLSV,   a\XA 

Tou^,  ov  5«a  toOto  xol)  awoxTsTvai  xe\e6(rcOf  ei  jx^  fujx^e^oy  ijv  re  xcA 
i^ovTs^  Ti  ^vyyvwfjivis  el^v  el  TJj  woXei  jxi} ayaWv  fctlvoiro. 

Ad  hunc  locuni  exponendum  multa  profudit  E.  F.  Poppo, 
ui  tamen  ita  notam  satis  longam  claudit.  '^  Quid  de  yerbis 
lis  statuendum  sit,  quodaromodo  adhuc  fluctuo.''  Ipse  vero 
fluctus  illos  coniposuisse  dicar  legendo  ^v  re  xa)  ^ovra;  ri  ^i/y* 
yydfjLviS^  sav^el  r^  froKei  ftij' ayaHv  ^ctmiro.  Ita  enim sententiae  partes 
librantur  :  ^v  re  awo^ijyw  ahxovvra^  et  ^v  re  i^ovris  ti  itiyyv&\Mi^ 
d(TOf  ^vco  :  aTTOXTelvM  xg\ev(rco  et  e^v  xsXevo'a) :  el  jxi^  ^VfA^epoif  et  el  ft^ 


qu 
illi 
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ityaUv.  Verbuin  lay  manifesto  hie  tuetur  illud  dictum  in  hac 
oratione  ipsa,  (c.  48.)  o7;  ouSs  lym  too  irgoa'uyayia'ien. 

Si  quis  Tbucydideas  senteiitias  ita  libratas  diligenter  expendat, 
«i  coiifidenter  promitto  copiam  emendationum  optimarum.  £x- 
emplo  sit  lib.  ii.  43. 

aKyeivoTspa  yap  av^gi  yt  ^govrifAa  T^ovri  r}  Iv  too  fi^eroi  rou  jxaXaxi* 
^trjvat  xixooiTis  ^  6  [i^irei  j^cijct)];  x.ai  xoiv^;  iXirUog  ufMi  yiyv6[iiv§s 
ayai<ririTog  tivoiros. 

Locus  est  ^txrvoffTos  judice  Dukero.  Stobaeus  quidem  p.  88. 
omiltit  voces  ^  h  rco.  At  in  iis  manifesto  latent  ij  ^lirov.  Ita 
inter  se  opponi  possunt  h  jSfOTOu  finoi  tou  fuaXoLxt^irjven  KoxoDfrig  et 
« ILffTu  poG/xi}^ — av«iV9ijT0f  iavarog,  Conferri  debet  Plato  in  Legg* 
xii.  p.  687.  B,  ^eo^v  a\<r^potv  oLpyvfj^evos  [LrroL  xax^^  fialAAov  %  jcttr' 
avlpelag  xaXov  ^a\  eu^alfi^ovu  davarov. 

Plura  hujusmodi  proferre  poteram.  Verum  hsc  in  prsesenti 
sufliciant.  G,  B. 


ANCIENT  BRITISH  LANGUAGE  OF 

CORNWALL. 

LETTER  XIL 

Pressrvation  op  thb  C0RNI8H  Dialect. 

In  my  last  letter,  I  endeavoared  to  prove  that  Cornish  is 
now  entirely  extinct ;  and  therefore  the  next  question  Ihat 
occurs,  is,  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  preserve  it  as  a 
dead  language.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  require  such  an  attention ;  and  it  is  with 
some  pleasure  that  I  have  to  remark,  that  such  an  object^ 
though  attended  with  some  difficulties,  is  not  impracticable. 
If  this  should  ever  be  accomplished,  Cornish  scholars 
might  still  exist  hereafter,  and  many  doubtful  matters,  in 
antiquities  and  philology,  might  be  thus  ascertained.  A 
dead  language  can  only  be  preserved  by  its  written  memo- 
rials, and  unfortunately  these  are  very  scanty  in  Cornish. 

We  know  for  certain  of  no  manuscripts,  except  a  few  of 
sacred  poetry,  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  Fragments  only,  and  imperfect  Vocab^aries,  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time.  The  plan  for  preserving 
those  manuscripts  is  obvious,  and  is  no  other  than  what 
was  done  witli  respect  to  the  classics  at  the  revival  of  lot- 
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ten, — ^to  print  whatever  coold  be  found  in  the  Inngoage ;  se 
that  by  multiplying  copies,  they  might  not  only  escape 
the  danger  of  destruction,  but  have  the  advantage  of  being 
more  generally  criticised  and  corrected.  I  would  there^ 
fore  propose,  that  those  manuscripts  should  be  printed, 
with  literal  English  translations ;  that  Lbuyd's  Grammar 
should  be  republished ;  and  that  from  these  sources  some^- 
thing  like  a  Cornish  Dictionary  should  be  compiled.  It  in 
also  possible,  that  on  further  research^  some  other  manu- 
scripts might  still  be  discovered.  If  this  expedient  diouli 
be  adopted,  the  language  might  be  preserved  beyond  the 
chance  of  common  contingencies.  Without  something  of 
tiie  kind,  it  may  be  considered  as  lost  for  ever. 

This  plan,  however,  simple  as  it  is,  is  yet^  I  fear,  not 
very  likely  to  be  carried  into  execution.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  general  taste  for  literature— for  novels,  newspapers, 
and  pamphlets.  A  learned,  tedious,  and  troublesome  und»- 
taking,  dry  and  uninteresting  to  general  readers;  would  not, 
probably,  meet  with  much  encouragement.  Such  an  at- 
tempt for  the  preservation  of  Cornish  learning  could  T>nly 
be  successful  under  the  decided  patronage  of  the  Cornish 
gentlemen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  person,  who  undertook 
die  task,  ought  to  be  possessed  of  much  leisure,  and  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  Cornish,  in  addition  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  a  learned,  industrious,  and  accurate  gene- 
ral scholar.  l%e  difficulty  also,  of  collecting  and  compiling 
scattered  documents,  would  be  still  increased  by  the  time 
and  trouble  of  transcribing,  or  at  least  collating  the  Bod- 
leian manuscripts,  for  the  press. 

But  even  if  any  individual  should  surmount  all  these  ob- 
stacles, he  might  still  experience  the  mortifying  convictioii 
that  he  had  labored  in  vain.  The  expense  of  printing  a 
work  like  this,  of  heavy  sale,  and  on  a  learned  subject, 
would  be  what  in  common  prudence  he  would  not  venture 
to  risk.  It  could  only  be  done  by  subscription,  in  procur- 
ing which  he  might  be  unsuccessful.  A  person  may  very 
properly  devote  his  leisure,  even  without  any  expectation 
of  recompence,  to  the  promotion  of  any  literary  undertak- 
ing ;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  he  ought  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  injured  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  H 
he  should  obtain. a  subscription,  he  merely  indemnifies  him- 
self from  loss,  and  nothing  more.  At  th6  same  time,  it  ik 
made  very  intelligible  to  him,  that  those  who  subscribe,  do 
it,  as  they  suppose,  to  oblige  him ;  and  that  those  who  dlh 
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dine  to  support  him^  do  so,  because  they  do  not  feel  inte- 
rested in  his  subject.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  subscriptions 
are  sometimes  no  more  than  a  handsome  way  of  raising 
money  on  some  mean  publication,  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
some  distressed  author ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  bring 
out  some  respectable  work,  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
published,  I  conceive  that  it  is  the  public  who  receive  the 
favor,  and  not  the  scholar,  who  merely  secures  himself 
from  loss,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gratuitously  bestows 
his  labor  and  his  time.  To  decline  supporting  any  litera- 
ry undertaking,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  conversant  in  it,  is 
a  good  argument  for  economy,  but  no  farther ;  as  the  most 
unlearned  patrons  of  any  book  mut^tbe  conscious,  that  their 
countenance  is  the  means  of  multiplying  copies,  which  in 
all  likelihood  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they 
may  be  useful ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  merito^ 
riously  employed  in  the  encouragement  of  literature.' 
These  are  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  means  by  which  the 
Cornish  tongue  might  be  perpetuated. 

Another  question  arising  from  the  extinction  of  this  lan- 
guage, is,  the  natm*al  curiositv  of  any  stranger,  to  know 
what  is  tibat  which  is  now  spoken  in  Cornwall.  It  might 
indeed  be  expected,  that  it  was  some  corruption  of  itself, 
as  the  Romaic  is  of  the  Greek,  the  Italian  of  the  Latin, 
and  the  English  of  the  Saxon;  in  which  it  might  be  disco- 
vered that  the  present  idiom  was  still  groimded  on  the 
basis  of  some  former  tongue.  This  is,  however,  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  the  language  is  as  much  English  as  iii 
any  other  county ;  that  very  few  Cornish  terms  remain^ 
except  in  the  mines  and  fisheries  ;  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  hardly  know  that  this  last  was  ever  spOken. 


'  I  was  lately  much  amused  with  an  Isola's  Tasso,  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, iq  1780,  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Hey,  formerly Nom 
riiian  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  University.  Probably  he  knew  nothing 
of  Italian,  and  it  was  to  obhge  Isola,  and  to  assist  him  in  multiplying  copita 
of  a  valuable  foreign  classic,  that  he  subscribed.  It  was  the  whin)sicali« 
€y  of  two  memorandums  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves,  which  struck  m% 
and  which  sufficiently  explain  his  motive  for  supporting  the  Italiaii 
editor.  The  former  of  these  was,  thai  he  had  first  opened  the  book  in 
1810,  cMi  th4  /covet  m  1811,  and  looked  mtqitm  1819 ;  so  that  there  is  ^ 
Jtroog  priesum^tioDi  that  afj^er  all  the  Doctor  never  read  that  dtviqe 
pcMin. 
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Though  little  attended  to^  this  is  a  most  remarkable  moral 

EhenomenoD^  that  a  language  should,  if  the  term  be  aUpwed, 
ave  been  driven  from  its  own  proper  sphere,  and  another 
artificially  introduced  in  its  place.    This  has  happened  in 
Cornwall ;  the  inhabitants  have  gradually  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  their  neighbours— their  own  has  ceased  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  for  by  being  continually  pressed  within  moie 
narrow  limits,  it  was  at  length  confined  te  a  few  small 
fishing  villages,  till  in  the  end  it  expired,  at  the  death  of  one 
poor  and  solitary  individual.  Many  generations  must  have 
passed  away  before  this  could  be  effected,   and  the  pro- 
gress must  have  been  very  gradual.     The  first  step  to- 
wards the  extinction  of  Cornish,  was  when  young  persons 
began  to  learn  English  for  convenience.    This  latter  would 
soon  become  common  in  the  same  village,  and  both  would 
be  spoken  indifferently.    A  succeeding  generation  finding 
that  English  was  the  language  of  the  Churchy  and  that  aU 
business,  at  home  and  at  a  distance,  was  transacted  in  it, 
would  naturally  feel  a  distaste  for  Cornish ;  and  therefore 
by  using  jthe  former  mostly  in  their  families,  the  childrBO 
would,  from  this  disuse,  be  ignorant  of  the  tongue  of  their 
ancestors,  and  know  no  other  than  that  which  their  parents 
had  lately  adopted.      In  riper  years  they  would  be  entirely 
English,  and  their  posterity  would  continue  to  be  such. 
Tliese,  I  apprehend,  were  the  slow  and  progressive  steps 
whichhave  effected  this  great  philological  alteration.  These 
causes,  however,  could  not  operate  in  a  large  and  indepen- 
dent country,  which  would  create  and  establish  a  language 
of  its  own,  before  that  of  its  neighbours  could  be  substituted 
to  any  extent.    It  is  therefore  an  indirect  consequence  of 
the  contracted  limits  of  the  Cornish  people,  and  of  their 
political  incorporation  with  neighbours,  whose  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  customs,  they  thought  it  both  convenient  and 
fashionable  to  imitate.  The  same  cause  is  now  operating  in 
Wales. — Passing  through  Radnorshire  some   years  ago, 
I  was  surprised  that  the  inhabitants  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  Welsh;  and  I  was  afterwards  told  in  Monmouthshire, 
that  in  some  parts  of  that  county,  where  it  had  been  spoken 
Vithin  the  memory  of  man,  it  was  no  longer  used.    Among 
other  contrivances  to  advance  English,  it  is  common  in  schools 
and  families  not  to  allow  children  to  learn  or  speak  Weldi, 
as  being  vulgar ;  and  in  many  of  tiie  churches,  the  service 
is  alternately  performed  in  the  two  languages.    This  re- 
sult is  abo  accelerated,  when  the  language  is  such  as  flie 
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Welsh,  which  the  natives  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
retain.  But  the  contrary  to  this  has  happened  in  the  Nor- 
man Isles^  where,  although  they  have  followed  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  fortunes  of  this  country,  since  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  language  is  still  as  much  French,  except 
in  a  few  words  expressing  articles  exclusively  of  English 
manufacture  or  fashions,  as  at  the  first  period  of  their  in- 
corporation* The  reason  of  this  is  obvious, — that  as  French 
is  a  polite,  useful,  and  general  language,  the  natives]  have 
thought  it  of  too  much  importance,  as  well  as  convenience, 
to  be  laid  aside,  however  they  may  be  attached  to  English 
habits,  and  cultivate  English  literature  and  pursuits. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  what  kind  of 
English  is  now  spoken  in  Cornwall. — It  is  highly  tinctured 
with  provincialisms,  and  sometimes  it  retains  a  few  Cornish 
words.  The  Cornish  people  have  acquired  English  as 
foreigners,  and  the  persons  who  spoke  it  first  must  neces- 
sarily have  incorporated  with  it  much  of  their  native  ac- 
cent. This  would  naturally  be  transmitted  to  their  children, 
with  whom  a  vicious  pronunciation  would  thus  become 
habitual.  This  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  provin- 
cial English  of  that  county,  and  why  the  lower  sort  of 
people  speak  it  now  with  so  large  an  alloy  of  what  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Cornish  pronunciation.  If  this 
view  of  the  matter  is  correct,  it  will  follow,  that  the  tones 
and  provincialisms  of  Cornwall  are  of  a  different  cast  from 
those  of  any  other  part  of  England.  How  far  the  latter 
part  of  this  observation  is  correct,  must  be  decided  by 
lacts.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  that  the  lower 
Cornish  speak  English  very  ill.  It  has  been  sometimes  with 
considerable  difficulty  that  I  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  country  people,  though  I  had  often  conversed  with 
them  before.  I  have  also  remarked,  that  I  thought  I  could 
distinguish  in  them  something  like  a  foreiga  accent,  at  least 
something  that  was  unlike  English  sounds.  I  hint  this 
with  some  hesitation,  as  when  a  person  has  embraced  any 
theory,  he  may  be  so  little  on  his  guard,  as  to  avail  himself 
of  the  slightest  arguments  in  confirmation.  But  even  now, 
in  the  more  remote  parishes,  where  Cornish  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  longest  retained,  the  worst  English 
is  spoken.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Land's  End,  the  in- 
habitants have  an  unpleasant  way  of  lengthening  out  their 
words  into  a  drawl,  as  if  they  sung  them ;  which  is  ccmtrary  to 
-the  quidk  aud  contracting  tone  of  the  English  idioni,  ai^d  In 
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all  probability  has  been  borrowed  from  ike  ancient  vefiiacii' 
lar  tonrae. 

D. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Christian  Evidrncb. — Conclusion. 

I  MIGHT  have  closed  our  correspondence  with  my  last 
letter,  as  I  bad  thea  offered  you  all  my  observations  on  the 
Cornish  tongue,  and  on  the  kind  of  English  by  which  it 
has  been  replaced.  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  confine 
myself  to  a  few  incidental  remarks  in  this  letter ;  the  first  of 
which  that  occurs,  is  that  the  modem  are  the  lineal  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  Cornish.  This  is  a  fact  so  different 
from  what  has  generally  happened  in  other  countries, 
where  there  has  been  a  radical  substitution  of  language, 
that  it  requires  some  explanation.  The  present  state  of 
Comt^all  of  itself  affords  internal  evidence,  that  its  inhabi- 
tants are  not  to  any  extent  a  mixed  people,  or  any  oflicNr 
than  the  posterity  of  the  ancient  natives.  Tlie  nomenclar 
ture  of  the  country  alone  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of 
this  opinion.  The  names  of  places,  almost  universally, 
and  those  of  a  great  number  of  families,  owe  their  deriva- 
tion to  the  Cornish  language.  This  would  not  be  the  case, 
if  the  former  race  had  been  either  exterminated  or  expelled. 
Conquerors  in  many  instances  change  the  names  of  coun- 
tries and  places;  the  Romans  did  it,  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  did  it,  and  the  Europeans  have  carried  the  practice 
into  all  their  modem  discoveries,  where,  at  the  most,  only 
a  few  disfigured  aboriginal  appellatives  have  remained. 
As  to  families,  the  conquerors  also  retain  their  own  names, 
and  indeed  every  thing  else,  which  can  remind  them  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  particular  blood  from  which  they 
spring.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  happ^ied  in 
Comwall ;  every  thing  around  us  is  strictly  Comisfa,  and 
the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  natives  is  the  only  thing  which 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  has  perished.  In  short,  they  appear 
to  have  continued  as  a  people  of  nearly  unmixed  descent, 
since  the  evacuation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  in  the  fifth 
Century. 

Having  thus  examined  the  Cornish  Dialect  through  nH 
the  ramifications  which  I  had  mteoded,  I  might  bkye^  xsoii^ 
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eluded  here,  were  it  not  from  a  vrish  to  make  a  few  carsorf 
remarks  on  a.  subject  connected  with  the  Christian  religion: 
It  is  pleasing  when  one  can  add  but  even  a  few  scattered 
rays  to  the  bright  effulgence  which  illumines  the  evidences 
of  its  truth.  I  have  already  given  a  list  of  those  Cornish 
terms  which  designate  religious  objects.  If  that  religion 
was  propagated  in  Cornwall  during  the  first  centuries,  wo 
might  expect  to  find  some  traces  of  it  in  the  language,  and 
accordingly  those  terms  are  generally  foreign,  and  nearly 
all  from  the  Greek — as  Jlestefy^  Bodeya,  Diagon,  Ebscoh, 
Eglos,  Sfc,  As  all  these  are  foreign  terms,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  must  have  been  imported  from  some  other  country ; 
that  is,  from  Greece  ;  and  this  gives  us  an  additional  confir- 
mation, that  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  in  Greek  to  th^ 
Grentiles,  as  we  are  indeed  informed  by  history  both  sacred 
and  profane. 

The  words,  moreover,  are  so  much  disguised,  that  that 
circumstance  confirms  us  in  the  truth  of  the  accounts  whick 
have  come  down  to  us,  that  so  many  ages  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  conversion  of  the  Britons.  If  Christianity  were 
of  a  later  date  in  Cornwall,  those  terms  would  have  remain^ 
ed  something  nearer  to  the  original  Greek.  Nor  cati  it  be 
more  ancient,  as  the  words  themselves  are  either  unknown 
to  the  classics,  or  were  employed  by  them  in  a  different 
sense.  * 

Cornish  did  not  begin  to  exist  as  a  separate  language 
till  after  the  Romans  had  evacuated  Britain ;  the  age  of 
saints  and  legends  soon  followed ;  and  the  above  ternu 
having  thus  become  Cornish,  show  that  they  belong  to  the 
religious  activity  of  that  period.  Christianity,  therefore, 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  later,  nor  to  a  much  more  distant 
date ;  but  its  language,  thus  altered  and  fitted  to  the 
Cornish  idiom,  directs  us  to  the  precise  point,  when  such 
excellent  and  undaunted  men  as  St.  Petroc,  St.  Just,  and 
St.  Kevem,  came  from  a  foreign  land  to  gather  a  plentifiil 
spiritual  harvest  on  the  shores  of  Cornwall.  These  were  the 
pious  and  venerable  personages,  who,  however  their  histo^ 
ries  may  have  been  darkened  by  fable  and  superstition, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  exposed  themselves  among  a  barbai^ 
rous  race;  and  with  a  perseverance,  which  even  under  the 
greatest  difficulties  must  command  success,  they  instructed 
them  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  how  to  value  the 
fipiritual  blessings  of  faith  in  Christ.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  Hie  character  of  those  men,  who  thus  intrepidly 
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devoted  themselves,  and  whom  the  Church  has  canonized 
as  saints.  Yet  I  would  not  be  understood,  as  if  I  hinted, 
that  the  age  of  Christianity  could  be  traced  only  in  the 
Cornish  tongue ;  for  the  same  concurrence  is  also  to  be 
found  in  other  languages ;  Greek  and  Latin  in  particular. 
In  the  classic  authors  before  our  present  era,  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  of  Christianity ;  but  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case,  had  it  then  existed.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
older ;  but  since  it  was  mentioned  under  Nero,  it  cannot  be 
more  recent ;  and  consequently,  it  can  be  of  no  other  pe- 
riod than  that  to  which  it  is  ascribed  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  terms  of  Christianitv  are  neither  puie 
Greek  nor  Latin ;  and  that  too  confirms  the  history,  that  it 
was  first  preached  by  foreigners;  but  as  their  Greek  is 
full  of  Hebrew  and  Sjrriac  phrases,  we  may  readily  imagine 
that  they  were  either  Jews  or  Syrians.  Hence  this  philo^ 
logical  coincidence  adds  again  to  the  arguments  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  here,  when  my 
object  is  only  to  suggest  how  etymological  inquiries  may 
be  employed  as  incidental  assistances  to  the  establishment 
of  the  most  sacred  and  the  most  important  historical 
truths. 

With  this  letter,  I  shall  conclude  our  correspondence 
on  the  Cornish  tongue,  which  has  been  extended  to  a  greater 
length  than  I  originally  intended.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
determine  with  what  success  I  have  prosecuted  this  in- 
quiry. I  may,  however,  confidently  assert,  that  the  subject  is 
interesting.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  myself  in  a 
plain  and  familiar  style,  and  occasionally  to  enliven  it  by 
small  embellishments.  Philology  is  sufficiently  dry  and 
forbidding  to  most  readers,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
rendered  as  easy  and  inviting,  as  in  its  nature  it  will  ad- 
mit. An  abler  hand  than  mine  might  have  corresponded 
more  satisfactorily  with  you ;  but  even  as  it  is,  the  time 
and  trouble  spent  in  consulting  and  collating  authorities, 
and  in  deciding  respecting  words  in  diflTerent  languages, 
has  been  much  more  considerable  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. 

D. 
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DE  PATAVINITATE  U VI ANA. 


X .  Livio,  Romanoruin  Historicorum  facile  principi,  Patavinitatera 
nescio  quam  exprobrabat  Asinius  Poiiio,  magna  quoque  ipse  inter 
Romanos  reruni  gestarum  et  eloquentise  fama  clarus.  Id  testatur 
Quintilianus  Instit.  Orat.  i.  5.  et  viii.  1.  Cui  si  credimus,  Livianunt 
istud  vitium  in  aliqua  verborum  insoientium  ac  peregrinorum  affe- 
ctatione  consistit.  Verum  etsi  non  minimi  ponderis  sit  tanti  Aucto- 
ris  judicium,  illius  hac  de  re  conjecturam  viri  docti  non  immerito 
dubitant  admittere.  Hactenus  enim  inventus  est  nemo,  non  dico 
recentiorum,  sed  ne  veterum  quidem,  qui  Patavinailla  vocabula  ia 
Livio  deprehenderit.  Imo  Quintilianus  ipse  ubique  miram  illius! 
fiicundiam  praedicat  lacteamque  ubertatem,  ita  nt  eum  juvenibus. 
potius  legendum  suadeat,  quam  Sallustiuni,  ut  fide  candidiorem  ac 
magis  expositum. 

Ea  ratio,  ni  fallor,  optima  eruditissimos  a  duobus  retro  saeculia^ 
viros  impulit,  ut  Patavinitatis  voce  aliud  quid  intelligendum  esse, 
censerent.  Itaque  ab  Asinio  suspicantur  tacite  exprobratas  esse. 
Livio  vel  nimias  Patavinorum  laudes,  vel  Gallici  nominis  odium,  vel 
orthographiae  insolentiam,  sive  etiam  Pompeianarum  partium  sta- 
dium. Varias  illas  opiniones  recensuit,  et  feliciter  improbavit  vir 
Doctus,  Daniel- Geo rgius  Morhofius,  in  Inculenta  de  Patavinitate' 
liviana  Dissertatione.  Sed  nihilo  mihi  ceteris  felicior  fuisse  vide- 
tur,  dum  Patavinitatem  Livii  putavit  consistere  in  aliquo  dictionis^ 
Titio,  ita  tamen  latente,  ut  a  nemine  hodie  possit  animadverti. 

Ego  vero  arbitror,  si  quid  in  Livio  vitii  inesse  dicendum  est,  nihil 
esse  aliud  quam  redundans  illud  atque  A^iaticum  dicendi  genus^ 
quod,  quasi  a  Rom'ana  virilitate  alienum  ac  irigidum,  ut  in  Cicerone 
Brutus,  sic  in  Livio quidam  carpere  ausi  sunt.  Unusborum,  Impera- 
tor  Caligula,  quasi  verbosum  in  Hi^toria  negligentemque  Livium 
traducebat,  teste  Suetonio  in  ipsius  vita  c.  34.  Quiii  et  Quintiiisi-. 
Dus  Instit.  viii.  3.  fiaKpoXoyiav  in  eo  repreliendebat.  Hand  dubie 
gane  in  eadem  sententia  fuisse  quoque  videtur  PoUio,  cujus  in 
scriptis  diligentia  quidem  laudatur,  sed  compositio  dura,  salebrosa, 
ac  stricta  fuisse  dicitur,  uti  ex  Veterum  judiciis  observavit  Morho- 
fius dictse  DissertatioDis  c.  4.    Ideo  igitur  aurea  Livii  ubertas  ipsi 
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dbplicebatf  quod  exflitatem  tuam  pnegravaret,  quodque  diTeraifliU 
coDBcius  generis  placere  se  in  dicendo  posse  iis,  quibus  ille  placeict, 
diffideret,  uti  in  pari  casa  de  Seneca  ait  Quintilianus  losdt.  x.  1. 

Qunm  igitur  dicax  esset  et  urbanua  Pollio,  frigidaoi  illam  et  elaa- 
bem,  lit  sibi  videbatur,  Livii  prolixitatem,  festive  Patavinitatem  ap- 
pellabat,earatione,  quam  aneniine  hactenus.quod  sciam,  obsenratam 
demiror.  Patavinis  scilicet  mulienbus  vitio  dabatur,  quod  esient 
b  Venerem  frigidiores.     Unde  Martialis  Epigr.  ix.  17' 

Tu  auoque  nequitias  nostri  lunuque  libeiii, 
Uda  puella,  legei^  m  Paiitvina  licet, 

H«c  certe  in  Patavinis  mulienbus  niorum  severitas  laudari  potios 
meruit,  uti  laudata  est  a  Plinio  juniore  Epist.  i.  14*  Sed  iode 
^ollionem  jocandi  in  Livium  occasionem  arnpuisse  manifestam 
inihi  videtur.  Quod  quin  facete  fecerit,  licet  maligne  nemo,  ut  opi- 
nor,  ibit  inficias. 

Hsc  de  Dvii  Patavinitate  debentur  illustri  Joann.  Bufaerio. 

"Hue  pertinent  ilia  Livio  ab  Asinio PoUione  objecta Paf avtfit7a«, 
qua  nihil  aliud  intellexit,  quam  modos  loquetidi  Patavinos  a  Livio 
usurpatos  :^  qui  quidem  ea  in  re  maledicus  fuit,  neque  hoc  suo 
judicio  audiendus  est :  qua  de  re  nos  pluribus  egimus  integro  libro 
de  Patavinitate  Liviana :  ita  fuerunt,  qui  Virgilio  Mantuanitatem 
inesse,  observasse  sibi  visi  sunt,  quod  de  Asinio  Pollione  eodem 
memorat  Scaliger  Poeticesl.  iv.  c.  17.*  Franc,  vero  Floridus' 
illud  Hierony  mo  judicium  tribuit,  et  ex  eo  censor  Verdierius  idem 
producit  in  Cemione  Scriptarum  p.  50. :  ex  eo  enim  dicit  Hierony- 
mum  deprehendisse  Virgilii  Mantuanitatem,  quod  sceleratum  fri- 
gus  dixerit,  eoque  epitheto  saepius  utatur,  de  qua  Mantuanitate 
videndus  Erythraeus  in  Indice  Virgiliano  v.  Sceleratum  limen:  in 
Quintiliano  Fr.  Philelphus  Hispanitatem^  notavit,  et  objicitur  idem 


«  "  Ego  vero  id  incertum  esse  judico,  num  Asinius  PoUio  jure,  an  secus, 
Patavinos  loquendi  modos  Livio  exprobraverit  ?  Potuit  ille  aerate  sua 
scire,  quidnam  inter  urbanam  et  Patavinam  dictionem  interesset :  nobis 
vero  id  hodie  nullo  inodo  explorare  licet :  interea  stolidura  fuisse  homi- 
nem  facile  largior,  qui  id  vitio  dederit  florentissimo  scriplori,  quod  omni 
fprtassis  vitio  caruit,  oeque  maledicentiorem  Asinio,  quum  viveret,  quern- 
quam  extitisse  ignoro/*    J.  L.  Moshemius. 

*  *<  Verba  loc.  laudato  p.  442.  Ed.  Heidelb.  1607-8.  haec  sunt,  PoUio  sibi 
solus  Komane  vel  loqui,  vel  scribere  visus  est,  cui  Livius  okt  Fntaviniiatem, 
Virgilius  Mantuanitatem,  Ciceronis  dictio  parum  sapit.*'    J.  L.  Moshemius. 

3  "  Apologia  in  AccU  Plauti  et  aliorum  Lingua  Latina  auctorum  columnist* 
foref  libro  cultissimo,  qui  Basilese  1540,  fol.  prudiit:  unde  vero  Flod^. 
dus  hoc  deHietonymo  hauserit,  viderint  alii.  Ego  non  sine  cura*  evojtitis 
Mieronymo  operibus,  nihil  ejus  rei  in  illis  reperi.''    J.  L.  Moshemius. 

♦  "Erat  enim  Calaguri,  oppido  Hispaniae,  natus:  non  vero  universe 
Philelphus  de  Qmntihzno  Ep.  cd  Jok.  rtfieane//<im  ita  censuit/venim  de' 
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S0oee«e  tragico>'  de  que  inepte  admodum  judicat  Lipsias,  recla- 
mante  omnino  Scaligero,  qui  et  in  Hypercritico  suo  et  in  ^ExcerptU 
a  fratribus  Puteanis  editis  vehementer  earn  ob  causam  ilium  repre- 
hendit,  ut  imperitum  rei  poeticse  judicem  :  ita  Cordubse  natipoetse 
pingue  quoddam  et  peregrinum  sonuere  Ciceroni :  ^  quin  et  ipse 
Cicero  aliquid  e  patria  Arpino  trahere  sciolis  nonnullis  visus  est: 
Nicolaus  Heinsius  in  Claudiaiio  Ahxandrinam  aliquam  facundiam 
notavit :  de  ceterb  nemo  inter  veteres  adeo  felix  fuit,  quin  illi  quae- 
dam  fuerint  objectai  ut  prblixe  recenset  Leo  Allatius  in  lAbro  de 
ErrorihuM  magnarum  virorum  in  dicendo,  Romse  l635.  edito." 
D.  G.  Morhofii  Ldber  de  Dictione  pura  Latina,  Hanoverae,  1725. 
p.  27*  J.  L.  Moshemius  edidit  et  Notas  adjecit. 


AMOENITATES  PHILOSOPHICJE: 

No.  I. 

Containing  Observations  on,  and  Corrections  of,  Jpas- 
sages  in  Hermes,  Hermias,  Jamblichus,  and  Proclus. 


N.  B.    The  words,  to  which  a  star  is  prefixed,  are  not  iband  in  the  Greek 

Thesaurus  of  H.  Stephens. 


0\  ftjv  y^p  fwSvj  Wv  ^^X^^  ^^'^^  TaJ<rw/xaTi  too  opyavtxm  o-wvoix/^ow- 
ciy,  ia-irBf  o»  ^rXeToTO*  toov  IlKoiToonKMV  ol  Ss  ftfrafw  r^f  re  a<ra>fji,ciTOV 
^ux^S,  xal    T^5*ayyfX*c£§ou;  alSepia,    xou  ovpinoi,  ku)  'jrvevfMiuxoi 

^pougois     eyexBV    [Xgyouc*,]    {mripsreiv    Sg  aur^   xotditreg    ox^n^aTfli, 
c'vpLfiirgoog  8*  ai  xa)  irpos  ro  <rre§eov  <rwfji,a  cu/tjSi/Sa^s'v  fiea-oig  tjcI 


longioribus,  quae  Quintiliano  sclent  tribui,  derlamationibus :  Orationis, 
inquit,  ejus  nlum  mihi  sane  non  placet,  sapit  enim  Hispanitatem  ne- 
seio  quaro,  hue  est  barbariem  plane  quandam  :  vid.  Epistoldre,  ut  vocatur^ 
Fr.  Philelphi  1.  iii.  p.  li.  Ed.  Venet.  1491.  in  4to."  J.  L.  Moshemius- 

^  **  Lipsii  reprehensid  Senecs  addita  est  Editionibus  auctoris  hujus, 
quae  Lipsii  Notas  habent  adjectas :  ceterum  fallitur  hie  vir  summus,  ex 
memoria  scribens,  Scaligerum  in  Hypercritico,  qui  liber  vi.  est  Poeticts, 
ejus,  Lipsium  ob  censuram  banc  notasse :  laudat  Scaliger  vehementer 
Stnecam  c.  vi.  p.  m.  7t3,4.  at  Lipsii  nulla  ibi  extat  memoria.''  J.  L. 
Moihemius. 

*  Orat.pnArchim  c.  x.  p.  m.  S9S.  T.  ii.  0pp. 
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xoivoig  aviacfJLO^  aur^v  <rvvairrovTei.  Jambl.  v.  Betmrov  ap,  Stob* 
Eel.  1,  52.  p.  926.  Heeren. 

"  Ante  oculos  nempe  hie  habet  Jambl.  plaeitnm^  omnibus 
reeentioribus  Platonicis  commune,  varie  tamen  ab  iis  ex- 
ornatnm,  quo  animas,  quae",  eorporibus  ineluderentur,  m 
ipso  deseensu,  (qnem  xaSoSov  voeant,  Cui  opponitur  avoSo^, 
s.  Reditus  animarum  ad  loea  supera,)  plirres  ponunt  sibi 
assumere  corporum  quasi  speeies,  s.  involuera,  aere,  igne, 
vel  alia  natura  eonstantia,  quas  et  iis  viptfiXruMtra  et  ^^/x«xa 
Toeantur,  quibus  amietaeitasesedemum  eorpori  insinuent, 
quod  corpus  mortale  et  terrestre  divinam  animae  naturam. 
alitcr  continere  ae  ferre  nequeat.  Supra  jam  explicavit 
banc  sententiam  Hermes  p.  776.  c.  51.  fr.  3.  cf.  et  Procl.ad 
Tim.  311.  820.  Holsten.  de  V.  Porphyr.  66."  Heeren. 

The  passage  of  Jamblichus  is  thus  translated  in  Heeren's 
Edition: — ''Alii  enim  statim  animam  organico  corpori 
conjungunty  ut  plerique  Platonici :  alii  inter  hnimam  incoT' 
poream  et  corpus  aethereos  etcoelestes  amictus,  mentis  vitam 
circumdantes^  tum  ipsi  anteponi  praesidii  c^usa  censent, 
turn  ut  vehicula  subservire,  tum  etiam  cum  solido  corpore, 
Tinculis  quibusdam  communibus  apte  connectere.'' 

Mr.  Taylor  in  Class.  Joum.  34,  455.  has  presented 
us  with  the  following  English  translation : — 

''  Some  immediately  conjoin  the  soul  to  the  organic  body, 
as  most  of  the  Platonists.  But  others  say  that  between 
the  incorporeal  soul  and  the  testaceous  body,  ethereal^  celes* 
tial,  and  pneumatic  garments  circularly  invest  the  intellec- 
tual life,  and  surround  it  as  a  guard.  They  add,  that  these 
vestments  are  subservient  to  the  incorporeal  soul  as 
vehicles ;  and  that  they  are  commensurately  adapted  to  the 
solid  body,  conjoining  this  soul  to  it,  by  certain  middle 
common  bonds.'' 

Mr.  Taylor  subjoins  this  explanation : — 

*'  The  term  ocrgeoi^g  is  very  frequently  used  by  Platonic 
writers  to  denote  the  human  bodif,  and  was  originally  de- 
rived by  them  from  the  Phaedrusof  Plato  (p.  250z=27.  Ast.), 
where,  speaking  of  the  felicity  of  the  soul  in  a  former 
life,  when  she  was  united  to  divinity,  he  says  that  ^she  was 
then  liberatjBd  from  this  external  body,  to  which  we  aT« 
now  bound  like  an  oyster  to  its  shell:'    Ka)   cKrfifiavroi  rovrov, 

By  the  immortal  soul,  therefore,  in  thi?  passage.  Porphyry  ^ 
[Jambl.]  means  ^  the  rational  and  intellectual  part  of  Ojor 
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soul ;'  and  this^.  according  to  the  best  of  the  Platonists,  is 
united  to  the  testaceous  body  by  two  media,  an  ethereal  and 
a  pneumatic  vehicle,  in  the  former  of  which  the  rational 
soul  eternally  resides,  and  in  the  latter  she  suffers  the  pu- 
nishment of  her  guilt/' 

^  But,  though  no  Platonic  philosopher,  and  but  very 
scantily  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Platonists,  I 
must  as  a  philologist  beg  leave  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
these  versions  on  two  solid  grounds,  1.  that  the  words 
themselves  will  not  bear  the  interpretation,  2.  that  the  in* 
terpretation  does  not  suit  the  sense  of  them.   By  the  words, 

rri$  re  a<ra)fiaTOV  ^^x^^  ''^^  ^^^  ayyeXioo^ovgf  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  soul  without  body  and  the  body  without  soul,  because 
in  that  case  they  should  have  run  thus,  rij^  re  a.  \J;.  xu)  tou 
«.  <roiiijLaro$ :  nor  does  Jambl.  by  the  word,  t?^  ayytXi^^ovs, 
mean  the  outward  body  at  all.  For,  having  said  ''  that  som6 
immediately  conjoin  the  soul  to  the  organic  body  itself,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Platonists,"  he  adds,  "  diat  others 
hold  that  between  the  soul  without  body  and  the  soul  in 
body  certain  ethereal,  celestial,  and  pneumatic  garments 
incircle  the  intellectual  life,"  /tsrafu  rris  re  aa-oofi^afov  ^vx^s 
xai  T^;  ayyeXiidovs  [\|/u;^?^.]  The  Philosopher  is  explaining  # 
the  connexion,  which,  according  to  some  of  the  Platonists^ 
exists  between  the  incorporeal  and  the  human  soul ;  but 
neither  he,  nor  any  other  Philosopher,  would  venture  to 
speak  of  the  connexion  by  garments  between  the  incor- 
poreal soul  and  the  human  body.'  On  the  contrary  he  ex- 
pressly says  that  these  garments,  which  connect  the  divine 
and  the  human  soul,  are  attached,  by  certain  middle  com* 
mon  bonds,   to    the  human   body,    ^rpo^    to    (rreptov  a-wfia 

Pletho  in  Orac.  135.  (in  Maittairii  Misc.  Gr.  aliquot 
Scriptt.  Carm.)  01  irep/re  Tlviayopoiv  xoi)  UhuTcovu  (ro$o)  t^V  \I>w;^^y 
ouvavTi)  Tiva  p^copiar^v  ou<r/ay  travTog  cdfAaTog  vo/Ar/fouc*!/,  ou  /tev 
8if,  ow5*  ai  wavTij  ctxoipKy^ov — toioutov  ouv  elhg  ovirav  t^v  ^vx^^ 
<rwyi>oiTi  ati  irvveivat  alSeptop  dlov  ox'if'Oiri  kuvTiig,  *<ruva7radoLVUTi<rof}(ra¥ 
xoti  ctM  T^  vpoa-ex^l  eiroi^^f  flvai  8*  ou8«  to  towOtov  «ut^j  ^X^V^ 
i^vxov  xad*  «UT0,  ahk'  «\|/w;^fitt<rS«*  ku)  uvto,  too  hipM  Te,  xa)  \|/ux^^ 


'  Proclus,  in  his  'A^wp/iol,  most  sublimely  says  "  that  soul  is  in  intel- 
lect and  in  God  everywhere,  in  body  nowhere;  but  body  is  in  soul,  and 
in  God  :"  Kol  ^fv)^  hfv^r^  Kaie§f  Toyraxw,  icol  oWcuaoS  iy  ffv/utri'  a&fia  8i  koI 

VOL.  XXII.        a.  J  I.       NO.  XLIV.       2  C 
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iiXiycD  iHitftlij  ^W>y^^  Aoyix^^  9i$«Xov  ol  tf-of  •)  xaXovciy  fuvret^iuTi 
Kj  Xfxo0'jx)}fbffyov  xa)  aiatiiffUf  x.  r.  X. 

Hermes  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  1,  61.  p.  774.  T.  n6o$  toOto  Xtyei^, 

fl-ou  ilvovroi  fcSufta  tlvai  tou  figv  voo  rijv  ^^t%^y,  »%  U  ^i^^^i  xi 
irycvfMc;  ^4.  JTuwoalv  §§7.  cS  rexvov,  rovaxouoyra  ra  Xryovri,  xo^ 
^lumftlvj  xa)  6^tniqotv  iytiv  t^v  axoiyv,  T^  row  Xfyovroj  ^epwjf. 
*/f  o'wWi^  rouv  fv^yfUKTcvj^  ly  vmfueiTi  yiiivm  y/yvrrou*  oSvyarov  y«p 
rJy  vow  Iv  yijfca  o-cojttari  aurov  xaS*  aurov  li$^a(rai.  Ovrs  yap  ri 
yiijivoy  0'£/m^  Suvar/y  ^ori  rijv  Ti)X4xavri|v  dcdavas'/ay  Ivffyxely*  oSrf 
Ti|y  To<ravn)y  aprrjjy  ay0t^;^jo'da«y  <rwy;^pcaTjfo/xeyoy  «urj.  I7«fti|Toy 
•8y  (Tw/iia  iXafiw  Sdvirnq  wtptfiiXouov  r^v  ^pux^y*  ^  ^e  ^X^»  ^^  '^ 
ri;  iila  oi<ra,  xoAair^q  Omjghov  too  mfnty^an  xp^roi,  to  $e  mfwfua  t» 
{»oy  Si^x«i. 

In  this  passage  for  xaiaire§  vmigiTov,  the  sense  requires 
ifTnjptTT^.  ^'  Ovv  addidi^  ut  nexus  sermonis  constaret. 
Parum  tamen  abest,  quin  mntata  interpunctione  malim, 
KVTjJ,  iro^Toy  ov.  SwfMi  oiv  tket^w,*'  Heeren.  It  is  remark* 
able  that  Heeren  should  translate  the  words,  as  if  he 
had  read  6  yoi^  for  o-ooju^,  ''  Assumsit  ei^o  mens  animam 
Telut  amictum ;"  and  this  reading  certainly  suits  the  s^ise 
better.  For  Hermes  had  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  soul 
is  the  garment  of  intellect,  and  the  spirit  the  garment  of  the 
soul,  and,  as  he  asserts  that  ^  (rvvietris  twv  ly8u/xaTO0y  ev  <roofjMTt 
yifivoQ  y/yvfTai,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should,  five 
lines  afterwards,  say,  tljat  the  body  receives  the  soul  as  a  gar^ 
ment.  The  absence  of  the  article  too,  before  <rwfMi,  pk^Iy 
proves  some  corruption ;  for,  if  that  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  article  is  just  as  necessary  before  cwfta,  as 
before  ^tj^rj,  w^fi.oif  vov^.    The  passage  may  perhaps  have 

stood  thus  :  Outs  yag  to  ytjivov  (raoii^a  ^uvardv  lor*  t^v  ntXixotunjy 
aiotvafrlav  lysyxciy  owts  tyiv  TOcratJrify  aperrjif  oiAfouTyi(riciiy  truy^paBrri-' 
t^dfjLBvov  otuTvjy  [to]  TFaSvjThv  (Toofxx,  [*0  voO^  ouv]  IXajSey  cS(nrfp 
ire^*]3oX««oy  tijv  v^u%^y. 

But,  to  return  to  the  passage  of  Jamblichus,  having  en- 
deavoured to  settle  the  question  about  the  ri^t  interpre- 
tation of  it,  let  us  next  endeavour  to  remove  a  corruption 

from  the  text:  Oi  Is  /^rrafw  rris  re  et(rcofjiaTW  ^x^^  ^^^  ^ 
ayyffXiciSou^  aliepiot,  xu)  oupaviot,,  xa)  %vevy^oLTixoi  Treg ifiXr}(i,ctTOi, 
itBqionwKS'xpvTci  T^y  voepdiv  ^coi^y,  'jrpQPe^X.y^aSai  fuh  avrrjs  ^govpa$ 
ivgxsv  [Xeyouo^jy.] 

A  very  little  reflection  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  oyyfXi- 
whv;-  is  a  vox  nihili,  quite  as  foreign  to  the  Greek  language^ 
as  it  IS  to  the  passage  of  Jamblichus*    'y^yyfPawSii^  can  only 
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be  derived  from  ayyexla,  Nuntium,  and  tlic$.  If  it  were 
derived  from  ayyeXog,  Angelusy  an  Angely  it  would  be  written 
iyy«Xog*5^f,  and  in  the  contracted  form,  oyyeXtiS))^. 

My  sole^  object  being  the  investigation  of  truth,  God 
forbid  that  I  should  intentionally  suppress  any  thing,  which 
militates  against  my  own  opinions,  or  should  not  give  due 
weight  to  every  objection,  which  can  be  urged  against  them, 
from  whatever  quarter  the  objections  may  come.  I  should 
infinitely  prefer  the  solid  reputation,  which  may  in  the 
course  of  time  be  acquired  by  this  honorable  conduct,  to 
the  unstable,  but  more  rapid  fame  of  him,  who  by  the  aids 
pf  misapplied  learning  and  perverted  ingenuity  has  con- 
tended for  victory,  and  not  for  truth. 

The  fact,  then,  is  that  something  may  be  said  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  word  ayyeXiii^g  as  applied  to  the  Angels.  For 
I  find  in  Agathiae  Epigr.  38.  "y^o-xoTrov,*  kyynxlapy^ovy  curaofjiaTot 
ffiSei  fjioppvig:  see  the  New  Gr,  Thes.  p.  357.  a.  c.  I  also  find 
*«7^6X*^T>)^  in  Jo.  Geometrae  Hymno  2,  19.  3,  37. ;  4,  25. 

Xai§**ei'rr(iTe^ofji,ivyi*^v^oip7rayoi$otyy8\iriToigf  GaudequseGenioft 
animarum  disjicis  hostes :  see  the  New  Gr.  Thes.  p.  356. 
But  these  are  poetic  licences,  and  the  licences  taken  by 
very  modern  Greek  poets,  which  cannot  be  extended  to 
Jamblichus,  a  writer  of  plain  prose. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  in  the  Platonic  Scholia  a  mention 
of  Angelic  Souls,  Hermias  ad  Plat.  Phaedr.  113.  IIoKv  St 
vgoT€pQv  xa)  avro)  ol  ieoiy  xoi)  Tracai  oii  ieiat  ^ifu^a),  ayyeXixai  Tf 
Ka)  txiii^oviui  xcti  YipmyLdi :  127.  '£av  jusv  ytaroL  to  iehv  elh$f  ieioi, 
xaroi  Se  t&  ayyeXixov,  oyysXixoi  xoi)  axrrol*  ea9  hi  xarci  to  doufjioviov 
elhg  TYis  t^oorig  icTTcovTaif  (Cod.  IcTrjTai,)  8ai/xov*oj  xa)  uvToi  ylvovrat* 
ieiv  hi  xotToLro  y)§(2ov,  rigmxo)^  xa)  oiJLoioog  Itt)  vavratv.  JambL  ap. 
Stob.  Eel.  1,  52.  p.  1064.  ns§)  ry\g  hnixotpTrictg  Tuiv  ^vxoov,  ^if 
xoft/^ovra*  elauuSigf  l^reiSav  h^eXiaxri  tow  crw/xfitTO^,  elg.  kyyiXovg  rt 
xoii  ctyyeXdxag  ^v^oigy  to  o\ov  SioSoiwnv  oi  frgecrfiurspoi:  1068. 
* AfTokvifKrai  he  Ttig  yev6<re(og,  xoltoL  jxgy  tou^  vaKoLiohgj  *  cuv- 
SiofxoDo'i  To7^  dfoTj  ToL  oXw  xoLTOL  ?6  TO\)g  UKoiToovixovg  TtigoviTiy^ 
CfXtTrnv  Tijy  Ta^iv,  xoti  ctyyikoig  ftfv  co<ra6Ta>g  xut  6X«/vou$  fiev 
(TuvSijjxioupyoOcriv  Ta  oKot'  xaTci  he  towtooj  *  (TUjXTgpiToXouo-i.  See 
also  what  I  have  said  in  Classical  Journal,  t.  vii.  p.  161,  and 
the  New  Greek  Thesaurus  p.  357.  But,  in  the  passage  under 
consideration,  the  mention  of  angels  is  quite  extraneous 
to  the  subject,  which  relates  to  the  connexion  between  the 
divine  soul  and  the  human  soul,  the  soul  without  body  and 
the  soul  in  body. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  introduction 
Qf   a  word  relating  to   the   Angels j  if   we   suppose   the 
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transcriber  of  the  Ms.  to  have  been  a  pious  Monk^  who, 
being  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Angels,  than 
with  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  might  naturally  imagine 
that  the  word,  which  he  found  scarcely  legible  iii  his  Copy, 
because  it  was  written  in  a  contracted  form,  must  have 
some  relation  to  the  Angels^  as  the  mention  of  the  incoT" 
yoreal  soul  immediately  preceded. 

The  learned  Professor  Passow  is  content  with  the  word 
^yyeXifloS)};,  to  which  he  attributes  a  Neo-Platonic  sense  of 
some  kind  or  other,  and  it  will  be  soon  enough  for  me  to 
adopt  it,  when  he  is  able  to  explain  it,  and  to  defend  the 
structure  of  the  word  itself: — "'i4yyfXia8i}^,  ab  Jambl.  ap. 
Stob.  £cl.  1,  53,  39.  p.  926.  animae  incorporese  opponitur, 
vocabulum  nobis  non  satis  clarum ;  ex  adytis,  ut  videtur, 
sapientise  Neo-Platonicae  repetitum."  Passow.  Symb.  ad 
Schneider.  Lex.,  in  Beckii  Actis  Semin.  Reg.  et  Societ. 
Philol.  Lips.  1,  92. 

The  Editors  of  the  New  Greek  Thesaurus,  p.  357.  a.  have 
cited  Passow's  words  without  any  remark.  Thinking  that 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  spent  nearly  forty  laborious  years  in 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  was 
the  properest  person  to  decide  a  philosophical  question  of 
this  nature,  I  applied  to  him  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  he  promptly  obeyed  the  call  by  inserting  the  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  34th  No.  of  the  Class.  Journ.,  from 
which  I  have  above  made  an  extract,  and  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  substitute  the  term  oa-Tpewhvg. 

This  conjecture  was  not  deemed  satisfactory  either  by 
Professor  Boissonade,  or  by  myself: — 

"  Nuperrime  in  Ephem.  Class.  34,  455.  vir  IIKotTcovtKcira'^ 
rog  pro  uyyekiei^ovg  proposuit  scr.  oarpsdihovg,  op  time  quidem 
ad  sensum,  et  e  lingua  philosophica  petitum,  cf.  quae  notavi 
ad  Marin.  67. ;  sed  remotum  nimis  a  voce  suspecta. 
Equidem  legerim  ayyeiihug.  Judicet  ipse  V.  D.  num  bene 
conjecerim."  Boissonad.adPseudo-Herodian.  Partitt.212. 
**  Restitutio  vocis  ayyeimdovg  pro  ayygXiooSou^  venit  in  mentem 
et  Barkero,  viro  doctissimo  et  amicissimo.  De  qua  lectione 
non  erit  quod  dubitet  lector  criticus,  si  meminerit  meta- 
pnorae  vocis  ayyslovy  in  sensu  Corporis :  vide  omnino 
Novam  Thes.  Steph.  Edit,  sub  'Ayyelov,  p.  436/'  Idem  in 
Addendis,  p.  298. 

But  let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  to  offer  in  defence 
of  his  conjecture : — 

'*  Pala&ographists,  as  you  say,  may  not  perhaps  approve 
of  my  substituting  ^o-TpecGSou;  for  ayytXicoSou^.    I  can  only 
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say,  however,  in  defence  of  the  adoption  of  this  word,  that 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  in  Platonic  writings  to  find  similar 
mistakes,  in  which  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  substi- 
tuting for  one  word  another,  that  is  not  in  any  respect  like 
it.  In  proof  of  this,  take  the  following  instances  from  the 
Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  the  Tiihseus. 

**  P.  92.   To  de  jxijSg  evpovTu  dvvaroi  dvvarov  elvui  \eyeiv.     Here 

for  Suvara  it  is  necessary  to  read  6l$  ivavTotc.  For  the  com- 
ment of  Proclus  in  this  place  is  on  the  following  words  of 
Plato  :  Toy  fih  o5v,  ttoiyityiv  ku)  iroLriqa  roO^f  tou  wavroj,  eu^sTy  re 
-ipyoVy  xoLi  evpovTOL  elg  avavTag  u^vvutov  kiyetv, 

*'  P.  102.   Ka)  TO  voepov,   *evou^co$  jxey  to,  aicrflijTa,  ^evTegoog  he 

^ffi  Toi  ala-dijTa.  In  which  passage  the  second  ala-diira  should 
be  yorjTot.  For  that,  which  is  intellectual,  comprehends  in  it- 
self sensibles,  conformably  to  the  nature  of  the  one,  because 
it  is  the  cause  of  them;  but  it  possesses  intelligibles  secon' 
darily,  because  the  intelligible  is  prior  to  the  intellectual. 

"  P.  107.  Th  l\  In  >^<>rov  yjfuv  efe^Yi;  'rreponve.  These  are  the 
words  of  Plato  himself,  and  Kdyov  ought  to  be  yojxoy,  as  is 
evident  from  the  comment  of  Proclus,  who  says:   *0  §6 

vof^og  elKrjWTon  kwo  toov  Ktiapop^txcov  vofuov, 

"  P»    122.   Toi   yap  ecrx^ret  hlrM   toov  o'oofji.aroov,  where    for 

(TtoijJLTMy  it  is  requisite  to  read  hvrepoov. 

"  p.  127.  To  8e  vsgi\v\7micwT8gov,  rr^g  rgd-nig  kpy(jr\g  hyyurepov  to 
8g  iWov  eKsivrjg  elg  odriag  koyov  xvpidiTspov,     Here  for  aWov  it  is 

necessary  to  read  eyyvrspov,  and  then  what  Proclus  says, 
will  be  intelligible  and  most  true,  viz.  *  that  the  nature,  which 
is  more  comprehensive^  is  nearer  to  the  first  princi- 
ple ;  and  that,  which  is  nearer  to  the  first,  is  of  a  more 
causal  nature.'  This,  indeed,  is  demonstrated,  by  Proclus 
in  his  Theological  Elements. 

*'  In  the  same  page  also  we  read :  Kuroi  fritrag  yap  rag  too 
vov  Tu^eig,  Trpositnv  ^  toO  yotJ  (fiv<rig.  But  for  the  second  you  we 
should  read  J^wov. 

"  P.  141.  *flg  yap  ij  tou  ^Xiow  (r^aipa  rrjg  ev  aurjf  ^X^^  ^^'^  la-riv, 
ovTO)  ^Yi  xa)  rr^g  '^f^X'^g  o\|/*j  Io^t)  to  fleioy  IxeTyo  $c3j.  In  which 
passage  for  the  second  4^0x^5  it  is  requisite  to  read  (r^alpag, 

"  Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  from  the  same 
work,  in  which  1  have  made  upwards  of  a  thousand  neces- 
sary emendations ;  but  the  above  will  prove  the  truth  of 
my  position.'' 

Mr.  Taylor  to  E.  H.  B.  June  29,  1818. 

"  I  shall  be  much  gratified  by  the  pemsal  of  M.  Bois^ 
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fonade's  Work^  and  shall  be  surpriised,  if  he  can  find  ano- 
ther word  instead  of  irrpiHovs  in  the  passage  from  Stobsus, 
which  will  give  the  genuine  sense  of  the  passage.  For  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  a  sense  is  one  thing,  and  the  seose 
another." 

Mr.  Taylor  to  E.  H.  B.  Aug.  24, 1818. 

''  I  have  seen  what  Professor  Boissonade  has  said,  ii 
his  Notes  on  Fsevdo-Herodiani  Epimerismi,  concerning  my 
substituting  Jo-rpfcuSou;  for  ayysXieoSou;.  I  have  written  a  Let- 
ter in  answer,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Profes* 
sor.  As  you  conjecture,  therefore,  that  the  true  reading 
is  etyyuaoBovi,  as  well  as  M.  Boissonade,  I  shall  observe  td 
you,  as  I  have  done  to  him,  that  the  conjecture  is  very 
ingenious,  and  that  it  would  be  no  less  appropriate  than 
ingenious,  if  there  was  good  authority  for  the  use  of  it, 
as  indicative  of  the  last  vestment  or  vehicle  of  the  soul« 
But  I  do  not  recollect  meeting  with  it  in  any  Platonic 
writer.  The  word  ayysiov  occurs  in  the  Zoroastrian 
Oracles ;  but  it  is  not  there  used  to  signify  the  body^  but, 
according  to  Psellus,  means  to  o-uvfierov  KpSif/.»  rr^$  "in^x^i-  I 
was,  however,  much  gratified  by  the  honorable  mention 
made  of  me  by  the  Professor." 

Mr.  Taylor  to  E.  H.  B.  Sept.  26, 1818. 

^'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  said  in  my  last  Letter  to  you 
that  there  was  no  authority  for  ayysiii^s  being  used  by 
Flatonic  writers  to  signify  the  body ;  and  I  still  say  the 
same.  For  the  authorities  you  have  adduced  in  the 
Thesaurus  are  not  Platonic,  Pletho  ^  excepted,  and  he  was 
a  modem  Greek,  and,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  Dissertation 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  was  far  from  being  deeply 


*  Pletho  is  not  quoted  in  the  Thct,^  but  his  words  were  communicated 
to  Mr.  Taylor  in  a  Letter :  — 

Sbf  7^  Ary€*o»'  ^p^s  yBovbs  oiicfiffowrty'  rh  rrji  arjs  hyycioy  ipuxns,  rh  flMjriy 
Hi  rovro  cTMfux,  €h\td  koI  irvc^SaAa  ohcffffowrty. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  produced,  take  the  following 
from  Hermes  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  1,  52.  p.  1084.  Ty  olv\iy<p  rodrtp,  ixoi,  koI  tj 
tiftt  rwv  Tpayfjdrcoy  ^loAAoTp,  Koi  ^i  yHs  itrrlv  *  *  v  <pi^ts,  irA«Urrcipa  7^^ 
o3<ra,  «cal  aicrivowoihs,  ityytlois  ehfidWovrai  at  }\tvxai,  "  Sunt  &77€7a  Corpora, 
quibus  animae  veluti  vasis  includuntur.'*     Ileeren. 

"  Magnam  s.  potius  niniiam  fuisse  ap.  Nostrum  Hermetis  Trismegisti, 
ut  vocatur, auctoritatem,  loca  amplissima,  ex  scriptis  ipsi  tributisin  Eclo- 
gis  maximephysici8,(namin£thieis  semeltantum^in  Florilegto  nuHquam 
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skilled  in  &e  Philosophy  of  Plato.  He  iiad,  indeed,  but 
a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  either ;  Pselius,  from  liv- 
ing some  centuries  prior  to  him,  from  having  paid  more 
attention  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and-  from  having 
had  books  to  consult,  which  were  lost  in  the  time  of 
Pletho,  wais  more  knowing  in  that  philosophy.  He  was, 
therefore,  right  in  saying  that  ayyelov,  in  the  Zoroastrian 
Oracle,  meant  to  (rivierov  xpAfMi  t^^  ^'wx^^'  ^^^  ^®  ®^^^  ^ 
a  mixture,  as  is  shown  in  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  from  aa 
impartible  essence,  (i.  e.  from  intellect,)  and  a  nature  di- 
visible about  bodies  (i.  e.  corporeal  life.)  This  mi- 
xture likewise  is  represented^by  P|ato,  in  the  same  Dialogue, 
as  being  made  in  the  crater,  by  which  is  meant  ^  the  foun- 
tain of  souls,'  or  '  Juno.'  Hence  the  soul  is  a  compound' 
ed  mixture.  But  soul  is  essentially  vital,  so  that,  as  Psel- 
ius says,  the  composite  mixture,  or  life  of  the  soul,  till  it 
is  properly  purified,  is  the  receptacle  of  evil  demons, 
Hp^^i  and  xJye^.  Hence  in  one  of  ttie  Zoroastrian  Oracles 
of  Pselius  it  is  said, 

*Ex  ^oipet  xoX^TGuy  yetlvj^  6poi)a^ov(n  xvveg  ^ioviou 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  meaning  of  Oracles  is  always 
obscure.  But  what  obscurity  would  there  be  in  the  above 
Oracle,  if  the  interpretation  of  Pletho  is  adopted,  viz.  that 
worms  shall  inhabit  the  mortal  body  ?  Not  to  mention  that 
the  meaning  is  puerile.' 

'^  As  to  M.  Anton.,  his  authority  for  the  use  of  the  word 
in  question  would  be  great,  if  he  were  a  Platonist;  but  he 
was  a  Stoic,  and  the  Stoics,  though  consummately  skilled 
in  ethical,  were  very  deficient  in  physical  and  metaphysiqal 
knowledge.     Hence,  as  they  had  very  imperfect  notions 

laudatur,)  desumta,  abunde  testantur.  Scriptor  quis  fuerit  et  quando  vixcrit, 
accurate  quidem  constitui  nequit,  eum  tatnen  ex  Meo-Platonicorum 
grege  fuisse,  cf.  I.  p.  469.  n.,  nemo  amplius  dubitat;  ut  adeo  saeculo 
torte  secundo  vel  tertio  floruerit."  Heeren.  Comm.  de  Font.  Eel.  Jo* 
Stobaei  p.  199. 

'  I  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  rejecting  the  interpretation  of  Pletho. 
But  in  the  present  instance  oracular  obscurity  is  not  so  much  required, 
1.  because  the  verse  is  evidently  explanatory  of  something,' which  bad 
preceded, 

^.  because  there  is  sufficient  obscurity  in  the  aenigmatical  use  of  the 
words  &77eu>yand  0^s,  and  3.  because  there  are  other  Oracles,  of  which 
Uie  meaning  is  sufficiently  obvious : 

O^kv  Bpffrhy  ix^wra,  0Air  H69vf  fjutyu^wnai. 
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of  an  incorporeal  nature,  they  conceived  that  the  body 
was  in  reality,  and  not  metaphorically,  the  vessel  of  the 
soul.  That  this,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Pla- 
tonists,  is  evident  from  the  express  testimony  of  their 
Coryphaeus,  Plotinus,  Ennead.  4.  1.  8.  p.  386.  '  "OXw^ 
ftfv  o5v  ovlh  TcSv  TTfis  ^X^^  iiepd^y  oo8f  'jratrav  *  ^otriov  eig  h  roircp 
flvai  T»  a-MfjMTr  nepuxrixov  jxfv  yotp  6  riiro^^  xeCi  irepigxTixov 
cifjLorog^  xct)  o3  exarrov  jji^epKriev  So-tiv,  tariv  Ixei  eo$  /x^  JXov  h 
irmovv  fTy«i*  ij  di  ^vx^>  ^^  (raofia,  xa)  ov  Tfpiep^Oftfvov  (i,oi?J^iVy 
^  irfpifp^ov*  ov  /xijv  ovit  cJj  ly  'APrEIIlr  a'^frr/jiv  yip  £v  yevotro 
TO  cwfuty  errs  a;  APFEION,  eiTf  co;  6  t^w-o^  wspilp^ei. 

"  It  is  very  unlikely,  therefore,  that  Porphyry  [Jamblichus'] 
in  speaking  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  soul  is  united  to  the 
body,  would  call  the  body  the  vessel  of  the  soul.  For  this 
would  not  only  have  been  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  his 
Master,  but  also  to  what  he  himself  says  in  his  'Afogpi^)  w-goj 
7oi  iVb)}Ta.  For  he  there  asserts  that  an  incorporeal  nature  is 
not  inclosed  in'  body  like  moisture  or  wind  in  a  bladder ; 
i.  e.  it  is  not  contained  in  body,  as  in  a*  vessel.  But  bis 
words  are :  7^  ua-difActrov  av  h  <riisMTi  xoracp^eflij',  ou  o-i/yxXsi- 
<r$^vai  $£7,  (&^  Iv  l^ooypelcp  i^plw  (T\)yxKfi<roLi  yap  auro  oxt^lv  oZroo  ^vvarui 
xou  frepiXaPeiv  (roop^oi,  ouS*  c6$  a<rxog  uypov  n  sXxsi  tj  'jnfevfJi,ot.     So  far 

indeed  was  he  from  conceiving  the  body  to  be  the  vessel  of 
the  soul,  that  on  the  contrary  he  thought  it  more  fit  to  say 
that  body  is  in  soul,  because  body  could  not  exist  without 
the  connecting  power  of  soul.  Hence  in  the  same  '/l^opjxa) 
he  says  '  that  soul  is  in  intellect,  and  in  God  everywhere, 
and  in  body  nowhere ;  but  body  is  in  soul  and  in  God.' 
Ka)  ^inj^Tj  8  V  VM  re  xa)  ie£  iravraxov,  xa)  ou8«jxou  Iv  (r&iuaTh*  (twimc 
a  xa)   Iv  ^v^TJi  xa)  iv  iem, 

*'  Sincerely  wishing  you  success  in  all  your  undertakings; 
and  particularly  hoping  that,  when  you  have  accomplished 
the  Herculean4ask  of  the  Thesaurus,  for  which  I  conceive 
you  to  be  most  consummately  quaUfied,  you  may  apply 
yourself  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  be 
able  to  ascend  to  its  dazzling  summits,    or,  in  the  language 

*The  passage  in  question  is  indisputably  taken  from  Jambl. 
»€pi  eavdrov^  and  in  the  previous  page  Porphyry  is  mentioned  by  name, 
HoTrep  rryeiTcu  Uofxpiptos,  But  even  in  the  Class.  Journ,  1.  c.  Mr.  Taylor 
attributes  the  fragment  to  Porphyry. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  too  that,  whether  Jamblichus  or  Porphyry  wrote  the 
passage  in  question,  it  does  not  involve  the  personal  opinions  of  either^ 
because  the  writer  expressly  says  that  he  is  delivering  the  tenets  of  the 
Piatonists. 
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of  Theophrastus^  to  things  r^  ♦u<re«    (pavepmrarot^  vavrcov,  I  le-r 
rnain^  with  great  esteem,  yours  faithfully." 

Mr.  Taylor  to  E.  H.  B.  Oct.  28,  1818. 

''  J  am  pridem  misi  Valpio  emendationem  loci  Stobaei, 
quern  tentavit  Taylor.,  et  proposui  ayyeid^ovs,  quod  et  tibi 
in  mentem  venisse  intelligo.  Alias  emendd.,  a  viro  celeb, 
in  Epist.,  quam  mecum  communicasti,  vix  placebunt  cri- 
ticis  aut  paldBOgraphicis  viris.'Si  hie  corrigendi  modus  esset 
in  usu,  nihil  jam  certi  foret  in  veterum  libris.  Ars  oritica 
regulis  constat  et  legibus." 

M.  Boissonade  to  E.  H.  B.  Aug.  24,  1818. 

But  some  of  the  corrections,  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
are  within  the  rules  of  criticism  and  the  principles  of  pa- 
laeography ;  for  instance,  the  substitution  of  vojxovfor  XoW, 
For  examples  of  A  and  N  being  confounded  in  the  Mss» 
may  be  found  in  Bast.   Comment,  Pala&ogr.  723.  726. 

^'  Jam  pridem  Addenda  et  Corrigenda  Valpio  transmisi, 
niliilque  jam  superaddere  possum.  Taylor,  nunquam  per* 
suadebit,  persuadeat  licet,  6(rrgsMhv$  bonam  esse  rou  ayye-- 
Xi(!>dou$  emendationem.  Si  locus  emendatione  eget,  nihil  est 
probabilius  rod  ayyeiddovg.  Nam  ayyeiov  significare  (rcofiu  sat 
superque  probant  coUecta  a  te  in  Thesauro  sub  v.  'Ayysiov" 
M.  Boissonade  to  E,  H.  B.  Nov.  9, 1818. 

"  Taylori  V.  cl.  Epistola  de  ayyfm  nondum  mihi  persua- 
sit  malam  esse  restitutionem  in  Jambl.  to  ayyEiddris.  Nihil 
propius*accedit  ad  corruptum  oiyyeXrMrig :  nihil  est  ad  sen- 
sum  aptius ;  nihil  ergo  probabilius  et  yerosimilius.  Criticus, 
qui  emendat  probabiliter,  est  extra  cuipam.  Quae  disputat 
V.  D.  de  proprietate  Platonica  vocjs  ayyslov  parum  me 
movent/' 

M.  Boissonade  to  E.  H.  B.  Dec.  13, 1818. 

'*  De  V.  uyyeKo^vig  quae  Taylor,  opponit,  non  faciunt  satis. 
An  sibi  semper  constant  scriptores,  vel  philosophi?  an 
propria  semper  voce  utuntur  ?  Simus  plane  securi,  donee 
meliora  objiciantur  et  graviora." 

M.  Boissonade  to  E.  H.  B.15  Cal.  Mart.  1819. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  while  I  always  hesitated  about  the 
necessity  of  substituting  ooTpsdhuf  for  ayygXicoSou^,  I  was  in 
a  moment  quite  decided  in  my  rejection  of  xyyeiwhus,  (though 
perfectly  consistent  alike  with  the  sense  of  the  passage 
and  with  the  usage  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  though  recom- 
mended by  the  authority  of  Professor  Boissonade,  and  by 
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the  circamstance  of  its  having  occurred  to  another  person 
aiso^  because  Mr.  Taylor  had  demonstrated  that  that  word 
was  at  variance  not  more  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Plato- 
nic philosophers^  than  with  the  doctrine  of  Plato  himself; 
and  surely  the  rules  of  criticism  can  never  admit  the  proprie- 
ty of  a  conjecture  equally  adverse  to  both. 

Guided  by  this  and  similar  experience^  I  would  earnest- 
ly advise  every  juvenile  critic  not  to  place  too  much  con- 
fidence in  conjectures  however  plausible,  not,  in  the  full 
assurance  of  their  truth,  too  hastily  to  rdect  opinions, 
which  when  carefully  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  fairer 
pretensions  to  correctness,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  passive 
obedience  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  authority  of  any  critic, 
however  great.  "  Magni  viri  (Porsoni)  rationes  minus  per- 
spectas  habeo,  in  ejus  licet  verba  modo  aon  jurare  sim 
addictus."  Blomf.  ad  ^Esch.  Pr.^  277.  "  In  melicis  autem 
disponendis  ducem  habui  Bumeium,  a  quo  rarissime,  nee 
unquam  sine  pavore,  discessi.*'  Idem  ibid,  in  Prsef.  vii. 
See  Aristarchus  Anti-Blomf  46. 

A  little  consideration  soon  furnished  me  with  a  conje- 
cture, which  is  perhaps  preferable  even  to  uyyei^ovg  for  ay- 

ygXicGSou;,  I  mean  hyyeiaSovg. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  rejected  ayyeKSi^ovg, 
because  I  conceive  it  to  be  almost  impossible  that  Porphy- 
ry [Jamblichus]  should  have  adopted  a  word,  in  opposition 
to  one  of  the  dogmas  of  his  Master,  Plotinus.  And  your 
substitution  of  lyyuiBovs  would  be  most  happy  and  appro- 
priate, if  there  was  any  authority  for  the  adoption  of  it  by 
Platonic  writers.  It  is  to  me,  I  confess,  perfectly  un- 
known, that  any  such  writer  has  thus  designated  this  out- 
ward  body.  If  any  one  has,  your  emendation  is  certainly 
most  correct.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  still  an  advocate 
for  ofTTpedhovg.  For  the  carelessness  of  the  transcribers  of 
Platonic  Greek  Mss.  has  been  so  great,  as  to  justify  any 
emendation,  which  is  not  adverse  to  the  sense,  how  much 
soever  it  may  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  palaeography. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  take  the  following  instances  from 
the  Scholia  of  Hermias  on  the  Phaedrus,  which  are  un- 
noticed by  the  Editor,  Professor  Ast,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  conversant  with  the  philosophy  <rf 
Plato,  though  he  has  presumed  to  write  a  Commentary  on 
the  Phaedrus. 

"  P.  104.  Hermias,  speaking  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  soul,  says: — rlverai  /xev  o5v  xoA  aXXoi 
ivQOvo'iaa'fM)  irep)  ra  iXkot,  fj^povj  tou  (rwftaToj,  Saijxovcov  tivwv  auro 
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juvoimrm  ^  xai  ieeov  oux  avev  Saijbu>V€oy*  xa)  yoig  19  fiiayoia  lytouo-iay 
Xfiyera*^  orav  iirKrrYiiJi,u$  ku)  iBoopyifji^aTot,  6yp/(rxi}  Iv  aicagtfi  ypovcp  xoc) 
wrep  Toy  aAXov  avipwvov.  Aeyeren  ku)  ^  8o^a  xal  ^  ^avratria  lyJou- 
(Tiay,  oray  xep^ya^  swp'Vxjj  xal  airOTfiXj  vapah^a  epya,  olov  0ci8/aj  «V 
iyaXfi^aroiFoua,    xal  aXkog  hv  aXXij  tp;^k|j.     In  this  passage  for 

aKKafjt^egvi  tow  (Tco/xaToj,  it  is  obvlously  necessary  to  read  aX- 
Ka  ftigfj  T^^  ^l/wp^^j,  and  consequently  aura  xivouyraov  for  auro  x. 
"  P.  130.  Speaking  of  the  soul,  he  says:— '£w«5o0(r«  yap 
kavTviv  Toi$  oKoi$  jxrra  roO  olxeiou  $6o5,  (ruy8<axo(r|ui87  aura)  ro  Tofy 
xara  T^y  Ixs/you  JSio-njTa'  exourros  yaq  rSiV  airloov  decoy  rou  vavro^ 
xoVjctou  vomroLi  r^y  sTi/teXfiay  xarc^  ri^y  lauroS  I^i^ra,  xai  ou  /toyi^ 
r^;  olxeict$  <rfotlpoLg'  6  jxsy  ^Xio$  ^  ^Xiacxcu;,  6  $«  "Agrig  "^  ape'ixco$,  xei 

6fji/>lot)$  ol  AKKoi,  Here  any  one,  who  is  an  adept  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  will  immediately  see  that  for  sxqurrog 

yap  Tcoy  aWiwv  decov,  it  is  necessary  to  read  f.  y.  t.  acrrgeooDV  6. 

For  Hermias  is  speaking  of  the  soul  in  its  most  perfect 
state  of  felicity  in  the  heavens,  when  it  governs  the  world 
in  conjunction  with  the  celestial  Gods/ 

"  P.  132.  We  have  tela  instead  of  rgia,  in  the  following 

passage  : — Taxha  ra  dsiu  ieoDpeirai  hoi  Travroov  rm  ovrcov  Tre^vxoram 

^*  P.  147.  Hermias,  explaining  the  lameness  of  souls, 
mentioned  by  Plato,  says : — 'Eireiivi  vj  ^ahtng  olxeiov  rjf  pLera- 
/3arix^  auTcov  aWirjo-ei.  But  for  aWivjirei  it  is  indubitably  re^ 
quisite  to  read  yori<rei.  For  the  expression  jxerajSanxij  vorifnc, 
transitive  intelligence,  perpetually  occurs  in  Platonic  writers, 
when  speaking  of  the  gnostic  energies  of  the  soul. 

''  P.  153.  We  have  Sitt^  instead  of  rpirr^,  in  the  following 

passage  : — 'ETreihvj  ii  xglcig  w§  iv  TrKaru  8*tt^  w-ti,  frep)  t^^  fteo^jf 

i^iyei  hraijia.  For  in  what  follows,  he  enumerates  the  three 
kinds  of  judgment,  and  expressly  says  that  the  first  is 
with  Jupiter,  the  second  with  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus, 
and  the  third  with  Pluto  :  TpiTYj  U  e<ru  xpi(ri$  yj  auTtZ  tc^  ilXou- 
Tcuyi  xal  TO  If  Iv  Al^r,  xadaprixoig  $6ol$  trwovca. 

"  P.  180.  Hermias  says:  "Hcveg  8e  toJ  xavovi  to  hwa-Tpo^ov 
xg/ysTai,  xa)  tJ  opi^  to  vapd  Tr^y  o^iYjv,  Toy  awToy  Tponov^wrvep  ilxova 
avTii\$ev  6  ^iXoVo^o^  ti^v  aXYjSeiav,  '^  xa)  rci  opi^oia  xa)  ra  iru^\Xayfi,ivu 
xpivopi,ev'  ovrcog  ofslXii   6  pYjTcop  xav^va  e^^eiv  to  akri&6$.     Here  tOO 

instead  of  sixova  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  read  xavova. 

'*  P.  199.  navra^otj  yaq  Iv  toJ  Tipi^alw  Si  [sic]  *hviual^u 
Toug  AlyvTnlovg  mg  apx^tiovg.     In  which   passage  for  evieiat^v  it 

is  requisite  to  read  lyxcojuiia^si. 

*  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  page,  as  Mr.  Taylor  might  have  re- 
marked,  we  have  :  '£1^  &ry  ft^v  ohf  ^irr^Mrrai  icol  ivtBfnrrcu  rots  ^avnit  ofriois, 
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"  These  and  many  other  errors,  though  less  glaring,  are 
alike  unnoticed  by  Professor  'Ast,  and  prove  him  to  be 
what  I  have  said  of  Gale,  nothing  more  than  a  garralous 
smatterer  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  indeed  that  these  admirable  Scholia  have,  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  transcribers,  been  transmitted  to  us 
in  such  a  defective  state.  For  they  abound  with  so 
many  repetitions  and  corruptions,  that  Professor  Ast  him- 
self is  induced  to  ask : — '  Num  Hermiam  ita  scripsisse, 
tamque  putide  de  Platone  disseruisse  verisimile  est  ?  '  He 
might,  however,  have  discovered  from  an  attentive  perusal 
of  these  Scholia,  that  it  is  not  possible  Hermlas  himself 
could  have  written  so  ill,  because  the  parts,  that  are  sane, 
afford  indisputable  proofe  of  consummate  erudition,  and 
the  most  profound  philosophical  knowledge.  And,  had  he 
noticed  what  is  said  in  p.  107,  he  would  have  found  that 
these  Scholia  were  either  extracted  from  the  Commentaries 
of  Hermias  on  the  Phaedrus  by  one  of  the  disciples  of  Her- 
m'ias,  or  Sx^^^^^^  'AvoayifMima-eis  ex  rouv  Svvova-ioav  *Egfi.eiou, 
This  I  infer  from  the  following  passage  :  'Hvipr^tnv  6  haigos 
np6xko$,  (for  Hermias  and  Proclus  were  fellow  disciples  of 
Syrianus,)  ttou^,  el  ex  hMpi<rtot)$  Xotfipivovroii  al  fiavtut,  ^vvaroVy 
^ivon  aXXrjv  vapa  Totirotg'  vgos  8  elnev  6  ^iXoVof  o^  x.  t.  \,   For  by 

the  philosopher  here  Hermias  himself  is  meant,  so  that  it  is 
evident  the  Scholia  are  a  transcript. 

"  Thus  too  it  will  be  found  that  the  Scholia  on  the  Cratylus 
of  Plato,  ascribed  to  Proclus,  are  a  transcript;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  this  being  the  case  with  all  the  philosophical 
Scholia,  that  are  extant.  For  these  truly  great  Platonic  phi- 
losophers wrote  complete  commentaries  on  those  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  which  they  undertook  to  elucidate. 

*'  Since  writing  the  above,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  in 
the  passage,  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  Scholia  of  Her- 
mias, p.  107,  Proclus  himself  may  be  meant  by  the  phi- 
losopher, and  if  so,  this  passage  is  no  proof,  thoqgh  my 
other  argument  is,  that  these  Scholia  were  not  written  by 
Hermias.  But  in  the  Scholia  of  Proclus  on  the  Cratylus, 
Proclus  himself  is  quoted." 

Mr.  Taylor  to  E.  H.  B.  Jan.  30, 1820. 

[  now  proceed  to  offer  evidence  in  support  of  the  reading^ 

eyyeicJSowj. 

1.  No  objection  need  be  taken  to  the  substitution  of  ey- 
yeicoSou;  or  ayysiwhvg  for  ayyeXiot)dov$,  because  both  the  one 
and  the  other  have  a  syllable  less  than  the  tulgar  reading*. 
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For  Lobeck  ad  Ajac.  p.  283.  has  truly  remarked  :--w 
"  SaBpissime  Librarii,  modo  contrabendis^  modo  dilatandis 
^yllabis,  priscorum  exemplarium  nilorem  defamarunt." 

2.  And  equally  unfounded  would  be  the  objection  to  ey- 
ysui^ous,  that  it  substitutes  ly  for  ay.  For  this  strictly 
accords  with  the  principles  of  palaeography :  see  Bast. 
Comment.     Palaeogr.  743.;  ad  Greg.  131. 

8.  The  following  examples  satisfactorily  prove  that  the 
term  lyyeicoSou^^  as  applied  to  the  human  soul^  or  the  human 
body,  is  not  inconsistent  with  either  the  doctrines  or  the 
phraseology  of  Plato,  and  of  the  Platonic  philosophers. 

Clem.  Alex.  Str.  703=593=253.  EIxoVo)^  apalxy^j/tev  to 

Ctlfioc  hot7r\oLTTS(rion  xiyei  6  Moovcrrigy  8  yvi'mv  ^)}(riv  6  tlXaTtaif 
cx^voj'  ^^X^v  §6  -njv  Aoyix^y  avooiiv  e[iwev(rSriVM  uxo  tov  Oeou  elg 
TpocwTTOV :  Paed.  326=278=120.  Ka^iirep  yap  oi  yecopyol 
frgoapBiucravTeg  t^v  y^v,  (eM*  outoo  to  crvipfAu  x.oLToifia?J<ov<riv,  sup- 
plet  Sylb.)  oUto)  ^  xaJ  vifAslg  TcB  worifAcp  toov  vaq  "E^Kvjcri  x6yew 
vpoaphuofAsv  TO  yew^es  auToov,  mg  voLpa^6^oto'9on  ro  xara/SaAXojxsvoy 
CTrigfMt  iFvevfMtTiKOV,  xoii  rouro  evfAupMS  Ixdps^^ai  ^uvacriai,  He- 
raclides  AUeg.   Horn.  112.  Schow.:  Ilcig  yotp  Lvrio  ^iXoVo- 

^og  ey  SvijTaii  xa)  efriyelco  rclo  cwfiari  wrijvov  mo'ireg  ti  peXogf  tov 
voOv  e\g  rot  fj^srigjiot  hoLvefAveTon,  Hermes  ap.  Stob.  £cl.  1,  52. 
p.  775.  *H  aMscrig  toov  hv^vfiuToov  Iv  cwfAOLTi  yrfvM  ylyverar 
otivvsiTOv  yotp  Tov  voOv  Iv  yyjtvco  crdofAuri  awrov  xad'  awrov  eSjpa- 
orai.  03t6  yap  to  yijiyov  (TcofiM  ^vvotrov  Iot»  tiJv  Ti]Xixat;r)]v  aSa- 
yoicriav  heyxsiv  oure  tijv  ToorauTijv  agsnjv  avao';^f<rS«i,  (ruy^pcori" 
l^OfjLsvov  avT^.  Iludyj^ov  ouv  o'oDfta  eKoi^ev  oocrvep  irepifi6}iCciov  T^y 
^^X^''*  ^  ®^  ^^X'J*  '^^^  awTij  rig  iela  oica,  xaBairep  UTr/ipirou  rw  weu- 
jxaTi  x^yiTcu^  TO  Se  irvevfioL  to  5»ov  Si^xfi.  "Orav  ovv  6  vovg  ocrroiWoLy^ 
To5  yyfiyorj  (rdifji^otTog,  tov  TSiov  ffwflu^  IveWoraTO  ^''^'fiova  tov  Trtipivov,  ov 
oux  i7$t>varo  e^^v  el^  to  yvimv  croof^a,  Kotroixricrou,  (In  a  former  part 
of  this  article  I  have  suggested  some  corrections  of  this 
passage.)  1,  52.  p.  1004.  Heeren.:  'H  ^e  ao-B^Yjg  ^vx^  ft^iy^^  M 

rr^g  lUeig   oMstg  u$'   lauT^j  xoXa^Ojxevi},  xa)   yrjivov   (roifjM  ^rjrovo'x 

eWiX&eh.    Porphyr.  de  Sententiis  .ap.   Stob.  Eel.  1,  52.  p. 

1042.  ''fltrvsp  o5v  TO  yew^eg  ooTgeov  irepixsi/xevj  otviyxvi  eV)  yvig 
ivio'^ecrdaiy  oZtco  xa)  uypov  trvwfi^  s^eXxoju^lvi]  ei^'joXov  xE^ixsIo'dai 
avayxij.  Hermes  1.  C.  1074.:  Ovrcog  Ixao-Tij  'ifVX^  ^^^  avdpayTrevO" 
fievri  xa)  aWoog  *  efriyst1^ov(ra,  oKev  oirou  fropevriov  l<rr)v  aur^. 
1100.  -^UTO    jxsv  yotq   TO  yBoilig    Icrnv  ^  toO  (ri^uoiTog  Tni^ig,  ro  SJ 


pov   eiuroig  uvapyotjfroLVf    uvarpex^r   to    oe    uyoi 

xotroo^spri  Svra,  rep  cwfJiMU,  *  6fi»o^pcp   ovri,  f^i^^avei.     Hermias 
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Schol.  ad  Plat,  Phaedr.  130.  J  to  x«»  irajfltxsXwrrai  /«,i}  ^66vw 

TO  lir/irf^y  xo)  TOieiv  auro  ytahf  xai  htXfAQf  hoi  rvi$  ^oipa^  ?^^- 
131.  To  Ziar»fjLa  y^ivovol  /xtv  W  JAoutoS  ytvyijToO  lyxowo-av  Aiyfrai 
y«^  xal  ir«v  ri  *uiroo-iXijvov  o-M^tta  yifivoV  ijW  xoi)  «r)  toutij^  t% 
y^j  X«yoiTo  8*  av  xup/wj  toOto  to  ^OT^fo^Sf ;  o'cu/xa  yifipov,  freiS^  to  toAiI 
ourou  ffo-T)  7^.  Pletho  ad  Orac.  p.  135,  (in  Mattairii  Misc. 
6r.  aliquot  Scriptt. » Cairo.)  rJjv  K  to  ytw^eg  xai  dvifTov  o-cofwt: 
186.  TfltuT*  o5»  ^ijcl  TO  kiyiov  ex  tcuv  t?^  y^^  opfuicdat  xoXifw, 
SqXfltS^  Tou  ysflo^ouf  Toil$ff  xa)  iyijTou  <rco/xaro^. 

4.  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  acknowledge  that  I  haire 
not  been  able  to  discover  aay  other  passage^  in  which  the 
word  lyyeieoSij^  occurs.  But  when  the  reader  considers  that 
tbete  is  nothing  in  its  structare,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  language,  and  nothing,  which  would 
lead  him  to  doubt  its  genuineness,  if  he  had  met  with  it  in 
any  other  passage,  avA  when  he  considers  too  that  I  do  not 
profess  to  have  examined  the  writings  of  the  Platonists 
with  the  view  of  finding  instances  of  the  word,  it  i» 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  expect  his  ready  assent  to  the 
propriety  of  this  conjecture. 

E.  H.  BARKER. 

Thetford,  Oct.  30, 1820. 

P.  S.  In  a  subsequent  article,  I  shall  notice  a  grievous 
error  of  Julius  Pollux  in  quoting  a  passage  from  Plato  ; 
offer  some  remarks  on  Aristotle's  Definition  of  Tragedy; 
and  comment  on  a  curious  opinion  of  Pythagoras, 


ETPiniJOr  MHJEIA.     EURIPIDIS  MEDEA. 

In  usum  studwsa  Juventutis  recensuit  et  illmtravit 
PETRUS  ELMSLEY,  A.  M.  Osonii,  1818.  8m 

No-  III.— [Continued from  No.  XLII,  p.  357.] 

Quod  instituimus,  ut  ex  P.  Elmsleii  adnotationibus  ad  Eufi- 
pidis  Medeam  ea  poiissimum  adferremus,  in  quibus  distjentien- 
dum  ab  editore  doctissimo  putamus,  in  eo  jam  pergenms^  oi 
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ccepimus,  omissis  quae  vel  leviora  sunt^  vel,  qualia  multa  esse 
jam  alio  tempore  diximus,  prseter  necessitatem  tentata  nobis 
videntur. 

V.  438.  "Apud  Euripidem,"  inquit,  «  Hec.  1028.  (1011. 
Pors.)non  optime  Graece  dictum  videiur  ETarea-rj,  quod  defendit 
Porsonus."  Verba  suot,  'Aklfi,evov  rig  dg  eg  avrXoy  irscoov  Ae^giog 
1x700*1)  ^Ixotg  xoLpllag.  Miramur  vero,  noo  optime  Graece  dicta 
videri  viro  doctissimo,  quae  Homeri  exempio  dixit  £uripides« 
Ita  Iliad.  ^,  93.  cog  8g  ^qotKcnv  M  ^et-j  opetrTepog  ii/Sga  j*iv)j(r*y» 
£t  saepe  alibi.  Sed  ssepius  videtur  Elmsleius  injuria  reprc'- 
hendeie  Porsonum. 

V.  472,  473.  Medea  se  dicit  Peliam  occidisse  his  verbis : 
IIsXluv  T  &veKT6iVy  axrwgp  uXyto'TOv  taviiv,  Uxl^oov  wc  auroD. 
"  Immo,"  inquit,  '^  vaRrn  vf  auroO.''  Et  ita  edidit :  recte 
sane,  si  haec  verba  ad  daveiv  retulit.  At  quid  cogit  id  fxicere^ 
quum  etiam  ad  cofixruva  referri  possint?  Ita  vero  recte  se  habe- 
bat  librorum  scriptura.  Eaque  nescio  an  etiam  fortior  sit  ad 
seutentiam. 

V.  477,  478.  Disputat  hie  de  verbis,  t\  yotp  ^(tS*  ivoLig  hi, 
X\rfpvi<TT  Si'*  ^v  (Ttii  rouS*  l^(x<rfi^va»  X^ouf,  scripturamqiie  libro* 
rum  nonnullorum,  o'uyyyoMrrov  ^v  (toi,  defendi  posse  ait  Sopho* 
clis  verbis  in  CEd.  K.  %bb,  oxiV  fl  y^p  ^v  ri  7r^yiJi.oi  [i^yj  BeijKotrovj 
*Axi6etpTov  x^iMg  eixo^  ijv  o^TMg  ioiy,  sed  rectius  addi  etv,  ut  in 
Eurip.  El.  1024.  xsi  i^ev  iroXeoog  aXotxriv  t^ia)fjLgvi>g,*H  Swjtt'  ivrjO'cov^ 
riKXetr  Ixo-cifcov  T6XV«,''£xTeiya  9roX\o5y  ft/av  5vfp,  o'uyyvfittOT*  oiv  ^¥. 
Cur  tandem  rectius  ?  In  Spphoclis  quidem  exempio  non  recte 
adderetur  particula  ;  in  Euripidis  autem  locis  et  addi  earn  et 
omitti  potuisse,  qui  hujus  particular  vim  et  potestatein  perspe« 
xerit,  intelliget.     Sed  de  hac  re  alio  loco  dicemus. 

V.  480.  Non  audemus  nos  quidem  quaestionem  difficillimam, 
quam  hie  movit  Elmsleius,  dirimere,  sed  illud  vitlemus^  eum 
neque  recte  satis,  neque  caute  indicasse.  Verba  sunt :  ouS'  i^to 
fji^aBeivy  *H  teobg  vofj^lt^sig  robg  tot'  ot5x  *  ay%ffV  It*,  *H  xotivd  xeHrdok 
iitr^C  wfipwxoig  rawv.  Quum  lib.  Put.  Reiskius,  .Musgraviusy 
Porsonus,  tl  deovg  dedissent,  vulgataia  ^  itovg  revocavit  Elms- 
leius. Nam  pro  TroTepw  in  priore  membro  etiam  ii  dici.  At 
auibus  tandem  id  exeniplis  coufirmavitf  Multorum  baec  res,  a^ 
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qoidquam,  exemplorum  erat,  eorumque  et  certorum  et  accom- 
modatorum.  At  filmsleius  quinque  tantum  exempla  dedk, 
quorum  duo  plane  aliena  suTit,  unum  ^schyli  Prom.  779. 
iXou  yoipy  ij  %0VMV  ret,  Xoura  <rov  (ita  scribit)  ^piarto  (rotfiivmgy  ij  rov 
hiXiia-ovT  ff/tff.  Nam  ut  wonqov  hie  dici  potuerity  non  tam  de 
hoc,  quam  de  eo  quserebatur,  an  ti  et  ^  permutari*  lic'eret.  At- 
qui  ff!  hie  dici  non  potuit.  Alterum  Honieri  est  IK  e.  671* 
fupit,iiqi^§  S*  imiTOL  xarot,  ppiva  xai  xarot  tvp^ov,  ^H  ffparipco  Ailg  v&v 
IpiySovTOio  hmxoiy  *H  Syt  rmv  irXfoveov  Auxlcof  ofiro  dvfMV  ZXorro. 
Neque  in  Matthias  Gr.  Gr.  ^.  609-  quern  auctorem  citat,  alitid 
quam  unum  huic  simillimum  exemplum  profertur  ex  Iliad,  a. 
190.  Utroque  in  loco,  pariterque  in  .dEschjli  exempio  plane 
abesse  prius  ^  poterat :  ex  quo  satis  patet,  non  posse  baec  exem- 
pla cum  Euripidis  verbis  comparari,  nisi  quis  apud  hune  prsefe- 
rendam  censeat  elegantissimam  lectionem,  quae  apud  scholiasten 
^schinis  exstat,  ij  teoug  voi^iKco,  quam  mirum  est  neque  Por- 
sono  neque  Elmsleio  aliqua  commendatione  dignam  visam  esse. 
Csetera,  quibus  Elmsleius  utitur,  exempla  haec  sunt,  ^scbyli 
in  Choephoris  783,  ov  yig  ti  fcovei  ttuIs  tr  eSv  ev  ^vupyivoi$,  *H 
Xifios,  ri  h^  rig,  ij  Xi^ovpiav''E^ei.  Ita  Elmsleius  scribit.  No- 
bis e],  ut  Porsono  aliisque,  requiri  videbatur,  nee  caetera  recte 
constituisse  Elmsleium  putamus.  Deinde  Sophoclis  in  C£d. 
C,  79.  oth  yoip  xpivou(ri  ye,  *//  ^pij  ere  fji,lpi.VEiv,  rj  fropiuea-icn  xiXiv, 
Ubi  particula  ye  offensus^  cujus  vim  non  perceperat^  xptvovaiv 
i2  scribendum  putat,  quo  nihil  fingi  potest  frigidius.  Sed  ^ 
^pvj  veteres  libri:  at  jam  Turnebi  et  Stephaui  edd.  el  ^^,  quod 
nobis  verum  videtur.  Denique  apud  Homerum  Iliad.  /3.  £99* 
tA?t«,  $/Aoi,  x«t  fAsivar  hr)  ;^povov,  S^pu  SoaJftsv,  *H  mov  KuXyctg 
luoLvrtieTUi,  r^e  xu)  ouxi,  recte  sic  Heynium  pro  el  ereov  scripsisse 
dicit.  Quid  vero  his  tribus,  iisque  tam  dubiis  exemplis  effici- 
tur?  Apertum  est^  ea  toto  coelo  ab  illis,  quae  ante  comtnemo- 
rata  sunt,  difFerre.  Praeterea  quum  nihil  neque  facilius  neque 
frequentius  sit  commutatione  particularum  ei  et  rj,  ejusmodi 
exempla  proferenda  erant^  in  quibus  aut  certo  non  esse  si  posi- 
tum  credi  posset,  aut,  quod  optimum  fuisset,  neutra  particuif 
ikipriore  niembro  inveniretur.  Hoc  enim  solum  genus  idoneam 
hac/in  re  proband!  vim  babet. 


Qf'the  l^edefl  of , Euripides.  40^ 


l.V     -^* 


:  V.  487.  Non  intercedimus,  quominus,  quod  scholiastes  quo- 
que  babuit,  ^oKoi^ra  [ihf  tI  irpf$  y§  <rou  wpa^eiv  xaAcij^  scribatiir^  ut 
id  sit^  nihil  a  ie  quid^m  commodi  exspectans  :  sed  illud  mira- 
mur,  quod  scribit  £iuisleius :  ''  Par.  D.  pro  var.  lect.  BurD. 
&oxou<ra  jx^  Ti,  quod  admisit  Musgravius!  Male.  Non  dicitur 
Soxo5  i^^  Trpa^uv  xa?^s,  sed  Soxou  ou  Trpi^eiv  koiXm$"  Idque  con- 
firmat  duobus  exemplis,  quibus  tertium  in  auctario  addidiC 
Silet  vir  doctissimus  de  Porsono,  reverentia  quadam.  Nam 
etiam  Porsonus  ftij  n  recepit.  At  itane  imperitum  Gr»c» 
linguae  fuisse  Porsonum,  ut^  si  Soxoo  fti)  non  dicatur,  id  nesci- 
erit  i  Immo  Elmsieius,  exerapla,  quorum  forte  nierainerat^  non 
rationem  linguae,  respiciens^  novam  illam,  sed  falsissimam  regu- 
lam  commentus  est.  Nam  ubi  ou  dicendum,.  ou ;  ubi  [x,^,  fi^ 
cum  hoc  verbo  coniungitur.  JEschjIus  Prom.  740.  elvai  Soxii 
0*01  iJLvfienoi)  'y  ^rpooijx/oi;.  Sept.  ad  Th.  621.  Soxw  ftev  oivcr^i 
fxrfii  9'po<rj3aXe7y  %6\ons. 

Simile  nobis  videtur,  quum  ad  v.  496.  voXXais  [MLxapiuv  kf 
'EXXaSa  non  putavit  stare  posse,  nisi  etiam  9roXXo7^ « legatur. 
Unde  'EXXijy/Scov  recepit,  quod  facilius  quis  interpretibus  deberi 
suspicetur.  Hie  quoque  noUemus  a  Porsoni  acutiore  iudicio 
recessisset. 

.  Etiam  ad  V.  513.  diligentiam  desideramus,  quum  notandum 
dicit  xa)  x/«y,  quod  paullo  maiorem  vim  habeat^  quam  A»«y. 
Neque  enim.xa)  Aiay  coniunctim  dicuntur,  ut  saepe  xa)  Si]\  sed 
xai  ad  totam  sententiam  pertinet.  Eadem  ratio  est,  ubi  xa) 
itoXh  dicitur,  de  qua  re  infra  dicit  ad  v.  871  • 

Acute  disputat  Elmsleius  de  v.  559,,  in  quo  edSai/xoyoijUrsy  ab 
Euripide  scriptum  coniicit,  quod  non  diiBtemur  maiorem  quam- 
dam  humanitatis  speciem  praebere,  quam  quod  libri  habent 
fuSaijc&oyo/ijy.  Non  videtur  tamen  haec  satis  idonea  caussa  esse 
reponendi  pluralis,  probamusque,  quod  non  est  in  textum  re* 
ceptus.  Eodem  versu  quum  libri  habeant,  o-oi  re  yoLp  TroLiioov  it 
hi,  Ifto/ T«  Awei  Tom  iJi,i>J<ova'iv  riicvois  rci  t^wvT  SvYicrat,  perele- 
gans  est  Elmsleii  coniectura,  <ro»  re  yoip  vaiicov  ftsXei.  Sed  non 
putamus  tamen  quidquam  mutandum  esse.  Nam  qui  est  mos 
Gra^corum,  ut  sine  ambagibus  dicant,  quae  hodic  si  quis  dicat, 
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Todb  et  parum  elegans  videatvr,  eo  bic  quoque  lasotiem  ud 
Toluit  poeta,  idque  tanto  mttpa,  ot  ex  ipsius  oratione  eluceret, 
eum  ill!  ipsius  ntaxioie  studiosum  esse.  Ut  igitur  propter  hanc 
caussam  etknii  iUod  tSSatfiovolr^v  defendendum  putamus,  ita  non 
offendiarar,  si^  quo  initum  ab  se  novum  contiubiutn  excuset, 
Vm  imshva  argumeotis  utitur,  neque  Medeam,  ut  cui  iam  sint 
tteri,  prole  indigere^  et  se^  quos  ex  ea  susceperit  liberos,  eos 
pnesidium  habere  velle  ab  iis,  qui  ipsi  ex  novo  illo  coniugio 
nascituri  sint.  Quid  quod  ipsa  Medea^  ubi  se  in  lasonis  senten- 
tiam  concedere  simulat,  v.  850.  utrumque  argumentum  repetit  x 
o6x  sW)  iiiv  ftoi  voitieg ;  olSa  ii  y^Uvct,  fi6yorras  ^fta^  xa)  (rwavl" 
fyvrag  ^IXmy  ;  Non  debebat  autem  Etmsleius^  qui  sine  iuterpunc- 
tione  scripsit^  lyjil  n  Xuti  roTo'i  [ueXXowriv  rixvoig  tol  ti&vr  ivi^atf^ 
illud  praeterire,  male  a  Por^no,  et  repugnante  sensu  loci  comma 
post  tUvois  positum  esse,  quiliti  alii  recte  post  >^u  distinxissent. 
Hoc  quoque  confirmat  Medea  infra  v.  847.  dicens^  xa)  xatrty^ 
inyrou;  rexvoi;  e/xoT^  fvTi6(ov.  Cseterum  in  adnbt^tione  ad  h.  1. 
sine  idonea  ratione  Elms)eius  in  ^schjli  Prom.  81.  scribit 
wpofi^rjiUg,  atque  in  eiusdem  poetae  Eunlen.  v.  94.  r/  tei  corrupta 
putat. 

V.  581.  Acute  coniicit,  y^jXA/jxt  Xextpa  jSao-iXeooy,  quia  vulga- 
tum  /3ao-iAeco;  potius  uxorem  regis,  quam  filiamsignificatutum 
esset.  Sed  prorsus  alienum  est,  quod  affert/ /3a<riX^i;  interdum 
reginam  significare.  Neque  enim  id  hoc  loco'fi^ri  potetSt,  sed 
?Jxrpa  jSoto-iXectfir  regum,  i.  e.  regium  torum  notat. 

y.  587.  librorum  scripturam,  oht*  ci$  [Airsv^ei  "xei  <rt^Kotioit 
^a¥6i,  sic  mutandam  censuit,  eamque  mutationem  in  textum 
recepit,  6l<rt*  »$  fieTiv^on  (xoi)  (ro(pcoxipst  ^avel),  Idque  prascepe- 
rat  iam  ad  Soph.  CEd.  R.  543.  At  ut  ita  loqui  soliti  sint 
Attici,  ex  eo  non  sequitur,  ubique  ita  loquutos  esse.  Quin 
Ipsa  cogitandi  celeritas,  cui  haec  formula  originem  debet,  sua- 
det,  ut  pro  diversa  sententiarum  coniunctione  aliis  in  locis 
aliter  loquutos  esse  censeatiius.  Atque  ut  Euripides  in  Iph. 
Taur.  759*  scripsit,  oXX*  oIo-J'  o  tpia-oo,  ita  quid  est  quare  non 
potuerit  dicere,  oIo-S'  ao$  jxertuf 6»  xa)  <ro^mi§ei  ^um  ?  Neque 
tOovet  me,  quod  ex  Troad.  721.  aflFert  Elmsleitis,  aXX*  tSs 
y^M»,  xa)  (To^megd  ^otvti.    Nelnoenim  non'vrdetxiivbrrisiima 
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IvBec  esse,  siquidem  illic  primaridm  est  cS;  ymfMco,  hie  auteiA 

V.  6 14.  In  carmine  chorico  non  videtur  Elmsleius  satis  pefv 
spectas  habuisse  leges  nomeri  Dorii.  Aliter  non  recepisset 
coniecturani  Poreoni,  inserto  tv  versum  pitebentis  heroicam, 

Est  enim  is  alienus  ab  hoc  genere  numeri.  Id  quod  et  tragico- 
rum  et  muxime  Pindari  exempla  docent.  Pebebant  in  duos 
versus,  sive  xooXa  appellare  mavis,  dividi, 

ouS*  aqeroLv  TTApi&Mxav 
<«t  in  antistropha, 

yoLSj  oatoptari  rt  vhxij. 

Ultima  enim  syllaba  anceps  est.  Eadem  metri  ignoratione  in 
^chyli  Prom.  531.  versus  ita  distinguit : 

At  talibus  numeris  isto  in  carmine  non  erat  locus. 

Nequevero  in  Medea»  v.  640.  Aurt^w  probanduin  erat,  quod 
«x  Musgravii  coniectura  admisit  Porsoous.  Nam  vel  brevis 
syllaba,  quae  pneter  morem  in  Porsoni  descriptione  utrobaque 
praecedentem  versum  terminat,  de  prava  distinctioae  fuetronini 
4iebebat  admonere.    Versus  isti  sic  constituendi  aunt : 

Toy  kfLOLyavlug  I^ovo'et  Joo'irt- 
petrov  otloov\ 

<re  yeip  06  ToTug,  oi  fl\eov  rig  axrsi- 
psv  vafovo'ay. 

Denique  aliter  quideni,  quam  Porsonus,  sed  non  herein 
tnelius,  ultimos  strpphae  versus  disposuit  Elmsleius : 

(ra.  fuo^tuiv  oux  aAXo^  wrep^ 
ttv,  ^  yas/iraTpla,$  (mpiviou. 

Qui  numeri,  ita  distributis  vocabulis^  pessimi  sunt,  omninoqiM 
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m  colore  hiuiu  carminb  videntur  alieni  esse.     Debebant  ita  ihh 
tingui: 

yag  war  flag  arepMm. 
Ut  r)$  pro  oix  coniicereUir^  non  erat  idonea  caussa,     Illud  recti 
factum^  quod  v.  632.  olxrpvreiriov,  et  v.  641.  8«iyoT«T#y  revoca- 
tumest. 

V.  635.  Non  immerito  haeret  Elmsleius  in  explicanda  viil- 
gata,  tot$irtf,  tavart^  wapos  Sa/xf/i]v,  oifuipav  ray8*  l^avwret&a, 
quum  dici  debuisse  videatur,  ^  vel  irgtv  i^avicai  r^vSc  tipLspaof. 
Nihil  tamen  caussae  est,  quare  hunc  locum  de  vitio  auspectum 
babeamus.  £adeni  enim  dicendi  forma  usus  est  poeta,  qua 
^f/fflo  ytytlh  ct  similia  saepissime  dicuntur,  quae  propria  coo- 
Tersio  quasdam  est  sententiarum.  Ita  d[i,ipav  ravS^  i^otyvirci^a, 
toLvuTtp  wipog  iotfiilviff  propria  est,  hoc  die  perfuncta,  priu$ 
moriar:  quod  nihil  aliud  esse  apparet,  quam  mortar  potius, 
quam  hunc  diem  exegerim.  Nam  mpo;,  irpiv,  et  similia,  ut 
apud  Germauos,  saepe  nihil  aliud  quam  potim  significant.  Jta 
Homerus :  r^y  S*  cyoJ  ov  Xu^oo*  vplv  'i^hv  xai  yripug  ireurtv  ^/xe- 
ripcf  M  oixtf.  Simili  forma  dicendi,  ut  in  Medea,  etiam  in 
:  Alcestide  V.  900.  ed.  Monk,  usus  est  £uripides :  ri  yoip  avigi 
'  xaxh  jMi^oy,  ifiapTih  mfrnig  aXo^ov.  In  quo  loco  frustrahasse- 
^  runt  interpretes  et  critici.  Hoc  dicit :  ifutpTiiv  %urnig  aki^pv, 
rl  rovrou  jxei^oy  avip)  xaxiv ; 

v.  659*  Dedit  Elmsleius  cum  Porsono,  ilfjAg  jxey,  iifMs 
Xf^^M^  i^ivou  ttovi  quae  est  librorum  prope  omnium  scnptura. 
Aid.  male,  Sf/xi^  S*  av.  At  non  satis  erat,  quod  nullo  pacto  dici 
potuit,  damnasse;  ostendendum  erat  etiam,  quo  pacto  stare 
posset,  quod  grammatical  quidem  non  repugnaret,  sed  sensum 
tamen  non  videretur  idoneum  praebere.  Nam  quid  ftey  sibi  velit, 
vereor,  at  quisquam  docere  queat.  Nobis  et  8*  uv  et  /tev  sup- 
plementa  videntur  a  grammaticis  illata  ad  versum  sustinendum, 
quum  ftsfti^  scribi  coepisset.    Euripidem  dedisse  putamus : 

^'Quod  mox  dicit  Medea  v.  66l.  rl  8?t'  ^xP^^^i  ^S^h  «*  Wp^ 
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x\iiiv,  in  eo  tantum  abest^  ut  abundet  i\  iiin$  xx6iiif,  ut  verissi- 
ttia,  sit  Brunckii  observation  el  ratiocinantis  esse.  Nam  quuia 
iGgeus  ad  superiora  verba  respondisset  f/AXtcra,  recte  inferft 
Medea,  ergo,  si  fas  est  me  scire,  edissere.  Non  magis  veruoi 
e^t,  quod  vult  Elmsleius,  eodem  modo  v.  1287.  eu  abundare:  ri 
8*  IfMu  xpe/av  6X^*;,  ^sy ,  el  ti  )3owX«.  Quis  enini  noa  videt,  horum 
verborum  hunc  esse  sensum:  si  me  indiges,dic,  quod  vis  dicere* 

V.  667.  Distinxit  Elmsleius  cum  Porsooo^  9ra7;,  eu^  xiyovci, 
Jlihiico;  6v<re^iijraTos,  quod  mavult,  quam  cum  Aldo  et  Lascari 
post  niXoTTos  distingui,  quia  melior  sit  ea  ratio,  quas  Pittheum 
non  solum  evcrefiea-TUTOv,  sed  Pelopis  filiorum  euasfiiaraTOv ,  fa- 
ciat.  Earn  rationem  nos  quidem  minime  meliorem  esse  puta- 
mus.  Nam  hie  non  agitur  de  eo,  quis  Pelopis  filiorum  magb 
minusve  pius  sit,  sed  illud  quaeritur,  an  is  sit  pius,  ad  quern 
devertere  vult  iEgeus :  quem  nihil  cogebat  ad  Pelopis  filiorum 
aliquem  accedere,  quem  non  putaret  impium  esse,  sed  quaerere 
virum  bonum,  quicum  communicare  oraculum  posset,  sive  is 
Pelopi^,  sive  alius  viri  esset  filius.  Quare  omnino  probanda 
distinctio  ilia,  ttolIs,  «^  Xiyowo'i,  nikOTrog,  ed(refii(rraTO$.  Duo 
eliim  respondet,  et  qui  sit,  ad  quem  eat,  et  cur  eum  adent. 

V.  672.  Tl  yeip  vh  o(jlijlx  ^pi$  n  a-vvTSTy^x  ^^'  "  -^^  dicitur 
ojttjxa  o-umnjxe?  Non  opinor.  Supplendum  igitur  Tsyytrai  vel 
aliquid  huiusmodi."  Cur  vero  ?  Non  hie,  quid  diceretur,  s^d 
quid  esset,  qua^ri  debebat.  Quod  est  autem,  quidni  dicatur 
esse  i  Afflicti  enim  et  oculis  et  colore  corpo^ris  languescunt, 

V.  673.  Alyeu,  xaxartii  hrrl  fMt  wivrcov  vi^is,-  *'  Rom,  A.  ut 
Aldus  xixKTTos  hari  [Mt.  Lego  :  xaKtaros  hrl  fAOi»  Ita  BruDC- 
kius,  quem  sequuntur  Porsonus  et  Matthias."  Et  iore  quidem 
sequuntur.  Nam  quum  duo  hie  dici  possint,  e^  mihi  maritui, 
qui  pessimus  est,  et  maritus  meus  pessimus  est,  prius  illud  non 
modo  aperte  melius  convenit  ordiendae  orationi,  sed  etiam  ex 
pronomine  ftoi  verum  esse  intelligitur,  Alterumenim  si,voluis« 
flfet  poeta,  xixirrog  i(rT*  c/xo^  iroVif  dixisset. 

Ad  v.  676.  Elmsleius  in  scholiasta  Sophoclis  ad  Phil.  1. 
aliud  agens,  ut  videtur,  tioi  rotlrov  oIhovoimItcu  dedit,  ubi  libri^ 
quod  solum  recte  habet,  hoi  rourou  praebent.  Notandum  hie 
putavimus,  quia  nihil  in  corrigendb  mooitmn.    ; 
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V.  678.  Etfli  iam  ad  y,  14*  diximus,  neqiie  ho«  loco,  ne^fle, 
id  T.  1275.  satis  accurate  de  particulis  jfxou  disputatum  esse^ 
limeii  valde  laudandum  putamus  Elmsleium,  qui  bio  alienas  eaa 
particulas  esse  viderit,  et  pro  iis  vi  yotg^  licet  nullo  in  librer 
ripertum,  reposuerit.  Vellemus  vero,  qui  hie  praeclare,  quid 
^erum  esset,  intellexerit,  eodem  iudicio  usus  esset  v.  686» 

Kon  mimis  enim  ab  hoc  loco  /xiv  y^,  quam   ab  illo   JTsrscr^ 
alienae  sunt.    In  promptu  rero  est  facillima  emendatio,  \kvniij. . 
Difficillimus  locus  est  v.  712.  quern  Elmsleius  cum  Poisooo 
ate  scnptum  dedit : 

nhfoita.     Jltktw  8*  ix^pis  i(rr[  [mi  SoftOf, 
Kfim  Tf.  TWTOtg  7,  igxl^iart  fuh  fyyiis, 
Syouctf  ou  fbcflcr  if  tx  yalag  e/ti. 

^IXog  yhoi  &¥,  xeanxf^puKeui^euri 
ray^  &if  irltoto.  r&pLoi  f/iv  ykp  ao'fcy^ 
ro7(  8*  oA/3of  lor),  xa)  8^jxo^  rvpetwtxog. 

'jbil^tof  est  ex  coniectura  Musgravii,  legiturque  pro  varia  lec* 
^tme  in  duobus  codd.  Vulgo  cy»|X0T0f.  Dein  Kairuiigvxe6pt,m'» 
c9ini  iectunr  fuisse,  ex  scholiisr  cognoscitur.  Tm^  iv  7fl6oio\ 
ifebetttr  Porsono.  Libri  omnes  oSx  £v  vitoio.  Elmsleius^  com- 
iHemorata  varietate  lectionis  et  yirorum  doctorum  coniecturis, 
pneterita  temen  coniectura  Sch»feri,  xonr)  xripttxivfuta  voSv  uv 
ritot^,  quam  ille  Porsoni  adnotationi  subiecit,  denique  in  eo 
acquiescit,  ut  videndum  dieat,  an  vitoio  potius,  quam  oix  i^ 
oormptum  sit.  Non  postulamus,  ut  quis  omnia  emendet :  sed 
iUtid  tamen  iurie  videtur  ab  editore  postulari  posse^  ut,  qu» 
aidsunt  prsesidia,  iis  quam  accuratissime  utatur.  Atqui  animad-^ 
"TMrtit  quidem  Elmsleius,  apud  scholiastas  duplicem  exstare  pos-^i 
tenorom  Medese  verborum  explicationem,  sed  neque  collegit 
inde,  quod  debebat  colligere,  el  neglexit,  quam  utraque  diffi-^ 
eulttttem  liaberet,  indicare.  Nam  quurai  alii  schcdiastae  poster 
liorem  pirtem  Medese  dictorum  ia  haiic  sententiam  interpretaft 
fittent,  in  quam  vulgo  accq>itfur :  si  fnon  iuraverii,  amicus  Jin, 
iMibus  meis,  Jleeterisqm  aenon  l^sitiombus,  qMaia  inteiy ret»» 
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lijOkqem  etiani  ipse  probat  Elmsleius :  primo  monere  debebat  de 
ambiguitate  verborum  Xiyoi^  Se  <rviifiis  hu)  tioov  avoofiOTO$,     £a 
ipse  videtur  cum  Mureto  sic  intelligere  :  si  nudis  tantum  sermXh 
mbus  mecum  convenerisy  neque  deos  testes  adhihueris.     At 
demonstrandum  erat,  Xiyoi^  ita  nude  positum,  posse  banc  viin 
habere:  de  qua  re  et  nos  dubitamus,  et  alios  dubitaturos  ere- 
dimus.     Vix  enim  aliud  verba  Xiyoii  S^  cvft/Sc^^  videntur  sigiiifi- 
care  posse^  quam  si  dictis  accedis,  i.  e.  sifacere  vis,  quod  pos^ 
tulatur.     Cuius  vero  dictis,  Medeaenej  an  Creontis?    Non  sane 
Medeae,  si  sententia  haec  est,  non  iuratus,  illis  obiemperabis. 
Nam  quum  oppositum  sit  6px/oia-i  fXrcv  X^e)$,  in  quo  iam  inest 
illud  \iyois  crvi^^us  Ijxoj,  non  poterunt  sibi  opponi  Ipxhia-^  iJiif 
t^vysis  et  Xoyoi;  di  (rvfifiois.     Itaque  tovtoi$,  Pelise  et  Creonti^ 
cviJLfioig  Xoyoig  dici  putabimus.     At  ne  sic  quidem  recte  procedit 
opposition  quia  quod  iurato  et  iniurato  fiat,  opponi  sibi  debet. 
Quod  senserunt  quum   alii,  turn  Wy ttenbachius,  qui  xiyoi(r%  ti 
^tjfuBoL^  ismv  avifioTo^  coniiciebat.     ''  Sed  numerosior  est/'   re- 
spondet  Elmsleius,  "  vulgata,  cuius  eadem  eat  sententia."     Nu- 
merosiorem  esse,  concedimus  ;   non  coucedimus,  sententiam  esse 
eamdem.     Nam  si  illud  dewv  kyoofioTcs  per  copulam  adnectitur 
prioribus,  koyot$  avfifiois  iam  per  se  debet  opponi  posse  illifl, 
o^x/oio-i  fiey  Kuyei$.     At  non  est  ita^  nisi  diserte  quis  dicatur  iniu- 
rato Xoyoi^  (TujxjSijyai.     Itaque,  si  numerorum  eleg^antiam  servan 
vellet,  certe  coiiiicere  debebat,  \oyoi$  ii  uvufiis^  &if  tiwv  ait»r 
fMTOi.    Tantis  difficultatibus  qui;im  bsec  interpretatio  J)rematur^ 
accedit  denique  plura  mutandi  necessitas,  quam  quae  comipin 
^sjse  credibile  sit.     Nam  et  oSv  pro   xa)   scribendum  erit,  et 
plerorumque  omnium  librorum  scriptura  hfmfjLOT0$  cum  aiifMrto$ 
permutanda,  et  denique  ovx  av  in  ra^  iv  aut  aliud  quid  conyer- 
tendum.      Vkleamus   vero   alteram   interpretationem,    quae  in 
scholiis  his  verbis  perscripta  est :  f!  Ss  iktois  §1$  ''^^  cviufiaffiv  rSi9 
c/tfioy  yJywv,  %o(i  v^jvi^x^^  htapjhwi  xoi^O'aio  9rpo^  e/xe,  e3  olStfi  m 
ILoit  fiXQS  yiyoio  xo{i  hrUougog  eur^oikiis,  xo(i  ovk  iv  r^v  Tcpo^  ixthous 
^Mav  TtfOKqivoui.  mxfifvxsijiaTA  yip  el<ri  tx  hoi  r»v  xr^puyiMrm 
ymfjMva  Trgos  fiXieiv.     '*  Certum  c«t,"  inquit  Elmsleius,  "  hunc 
grammaticum  in  ex^niplp  siio  habi^isse  h»iMTos  et  ovx  ^y  irl§oio„ 
^  i^ftoro;  Qemo  refrvg^bitur.    Sed  piSx  iv  ir/toio  iUum  habifr* 
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ifse,  quo  tandem  argumento  vincetur  ?  Immo  quam  ihterpreta- 
tio  ista  accusativum  hrixv^fuxMUfMtra,  quam  veterem  lectioDem 
Cite  alia  scholia  testantur,  agnoscere  videatur,  verbumque  irpo- 
xflveiis  habeat,  quidni  potius  legisse  ilium  censeamus,  xavixij^ 
luAiMLTa  oux  «y  irpo0ftlo  ?  Ita  mediam  formam  TCfoiMen  usurpavit 
Sophocles  CEd.  C.  419*  Damnat  autero  flmsleius  banc  inter- 
pretationemi  quia  sic  nulla  maneat  oppositio  inter  haec  verba  et 
auperiora^  ipxloKri  ijav  ^tiyc/;.  At  quis  credat,  grammaticos, 
<)ui  banc  interpretationem  in  medium  attulere^  adeo  caecos 
fuisse,  ut  non  modo  oppositionem  illam  corruere  hac  ratiooe 
jaon  animadverterent,  sed  ne  iUud  quidem  viderent^  ineptissime 
idem  eidem  opponi,  6^x/oia'i  fih  (uytU^  ^^  koyoig  Se  ovyL^^s  x«i 
.  9t»y  hifiATog,  eodemque  modo  etiam  utramque  apodosin  idem 
continere?  Immo  certissimum  ilia  interpretatio  indicium  praebet^ 
qui  sic  explicabantyita  legisse : 

ayouo-iy  iv  ftftft?  ay  \k  yalag  ifji^i' 
Kiyoig  Sff  avfifieis  xa)  tioov  hifJMTog, 
^IXos  yevoi'  iv,  xairiX)}puxet!fMtT« 
oix  av  rpottio. 

Ita  vero  recte  illud  babet,  xu)  6§oov  ivcoftoro;.  lam  enkn  inre 
opponuntur,  6^x/bi(r»  fti]  t^nygis,  et  Xoyo<^  Si  avfifiug,  quia  illud 
kiyois  a-vyi.Pvivai  in  eo  ipso  positum  est,  ut  quis  se  ogik/oi;  ^uy^VKi 
patiatur,  et  propterea  addita  est  explicatio  xet)  6emf  hiiUTos. 
iJnde  vero  tantae  turbae  in  hoc  loco  ?  Nolo  hie  quidem  abuti 
commemoratione  duplicis  recensionis.  Omnis  enim  et  scriptural 
et  interpretationis  fluctuatio  a  duobus  facillimis  repeti  potest 
erroribus.  Fac  enim  in  primo  versu  pro  ftij  scriptum  ab  aliquo 
librario  fuisse  ftev,  in  ultimo  autem  iciioio  pro  ffpoielo,  et  caetera 
q[>onte  videbis  sequi  debuisse. 

V,  735.  Quum  libri  praeberent^  o)xvujxi  yotlav,  kaiMrpov  r^Xm  re 
fSg,  vel  XufiTpSv  f  ^XioD  ^io$/yel  KufJi^vpov  rjXlw  ^aio$,  nostra 
aententia  critici  erat,  postremiim  illud  pra^ferre^  quum  caetene 
^ectjfones  interpretibus  et  correctoribus  deberi  videantur.  £t 
ita  censuit  etiani  Pbrsonus,  qui  tamen  ^X/ou  ff  ayvov  fiog  dedit^ 
qiiod  Muagravius/  quum  pro  varia  lectione  ad  v.  729.  udsctv^ 
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turn  esset  in  nonnullis  librisj  hue  pertinere  animadvertit.  Et 
inclinat  quidem  ad  hoc  probandum  etiam  Elmsleius :  quod 
etsi  minime  rcprehendimus,  tamen,  si  altera  lectio  in  textu 
servaretur,  servandam  earn  ita  fuisse  existimamus^  ut  XotfMtpiif 
ilKiov  ^010$  scriberetur.  Caeterum  quid  illud,  quod  v.  1076. 
]egitur^  Kot\  §ij  yap  aXij  ^IotSv  d'  §ipov,  cwpM  t  Ij  ^jSijv  jjXuJf  T«x- 
fooVf  ad  confirmaDdam  particulse  re  post  duo  verba  collocatio- 
nem  conferat,  non  intelligere  nos  confitemur. 

V.  750.  vvv  8*  IXwlj  i^igovs  rohg  Ijm,ou^  rlcreiv  8/xijy,  quum  Pseu- 
dogregorius  rTo-ai  habeat,    ansam  ea  scriptura  dedit  Elmsleio 
exempla  afferendi,   in   quibus  eXirts  infinitivos  vel  futuri,    vel 
aoristi,   vel  praesentis  adiunctos  habet.     Laudamus   banc  dili- 
gentiani,  sed  tueri  ex  ea  nihil  percipi  putamus,  quin  in  errorem 
inducere  potest  tirones,  nisi  addatur,  quibus  conditionibus  sin- 
guli  hi  infinitivi  adhiberi  possint.     id  quod  non  fecit  Elmsleius. 
Multum  autem  interesse,  quo  eonim  quis  utatur^  facile  animad- 
vertant^  qui  bene  imbutum  Graecae  orationis  elegantia  sensum 
habent.     Aoristi  enim  infinitivus  de  re  exigui  teraporis  eaque 
instante  usurpatur ;    futuri  de  re  diuturniore  vel  olim  futura ; 
praesentis  de  re^praesenti  aut  praesens  complexa.     Exempla  ipsa, 
quibus  utitur  Elmsleius,  hoc  docere  poterant.     Ex  iis  pauca  at« 
tingemus.     Recte  dixit  ^schylus  Ag.  684.     MiviXeoov  wpSkti 
ji  xu)  ftaXiora  vpoaioxx  /UroXcTv.     ^nm  et  unius  moment!  est 
advenire,  et  brevi  futurum  significat.     Recte  vero  etiam  idem 
,v.  688.     IX^ri;  Ti^  auTOv  ei^  Softou^  xf^eiv  viXiv;  Nam  ^xeiv  con- 
jstat  non  venire^  sed  venisse   significare.      Quare  diuturnitatis 
notio  iaest,  quum  ij^nv  dicit,  i.  e.  ecquid  spei  est,  eum  afforef 
Euripides  in  Medea  v.  1000.     elp^ov    eXv/Sa;  isoWoig   ev  yftiy, 
.yi)po/3oa"x^<r«v  t'  Iftg,  xat  xariotvova'uv  %ep(riy  eS  TepiorcXf iv.      Non 
potuit  yi}§o|3o(rx^(r0e»  dicere  :  diuturnum  est  enim,  simulque  olim 
.futurum,  ut  illud,  quod  per  se  exigui  temporis  est,  wepKrveXelv* 
Unde  licuisset  ei  dicere  xartavovcroiv  ^epKTTiiksiif  se    a  mortis 
tempore  supensa.     ^schylus  autem  in  Ag.  1443.    ou  fjt,oi  fjptu 
fuiXaipov  eXftis  cjct^rflereiv,  eot)$  av  «TJj;  wOp  1$'  iarlas  efiris  Alyto'to^, 
recte  usus  est  praesenti,  quia  hoc  vult,  nee  metuo  vivo  JRgistho^ 
nee  metuam,  quanidiu  ille  vivet.    Caeterum  miror,  quum-  Elms- 
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valde  ad  coniectandum  iiicliDet,  quod  in  bit  versibuJ^ 
non  ^i^ov  ei  scribere  in  nientem  venit. 

V.  760.  Bene  defendit  Elmsleius  versum^  quem  Porsonas, 
cuius,  ubi  ei  adversatur,  sspius  uullam  mentionem  facit,  cum 
Bninckio  deleverat.  Sed  quum  ^tiv^  ut  ipse  fatetur,  ex  sola 
conieetuni  natuni  videatur,  veremur,  ne  rectlus  fecisset,  si  ser- 
vata  iibrorum  scriptura  t^u  diversas  recensiones  Medeae  di^ 
stinxisset,  quarum  in  una,  is  ^^^  ^x-ii  ftoi  raxtjct,  x«}  xolK»s  J^u, 
in  altera  pro  hoc  versu  illi  duo,  qui  sequuntur,  scripti  fuisseut. 

Versum  768.  recte  tuetur  Elmsleius,  sed  omisit  ilium,  Xerrw 
Tff  srnrXoy  xa\  itxixov  yj^^^^Xofrov,  quera  infra  v.  9 19.  ubi  iterum 
legitur,  aptiorem  esse  censet.  Sed  quuni  saepius  in  Medea 
eadem  verba  repetita  sint,  eo  potius  uti  argumento  debeba^ 
quod  hie  versus  in  cod.  Par.  A.  non,  ut  vulgo,  post  v.  768. 
8^  ante  eum  Icgeretur :  quod  indicio  esse  potest,  ex  margine 
eum  in  texta  venisse.  Fatemur  tamen  non  displicere  nobis 
ilium  versum,  quum  ea,  quae  sequuntur,  xivjctp  Xot^ouara  x&rfief 
oft^itf^  XP^h  quodammodo  requirere  videantur,  ut  quale  donum 
mittere  velit,  antea  indicaverit.  Ordo  versuum  is,  qui  est  in 
cod.  Par.  A.  elegantior  videtur. 

Ad  V.  770.  miramur,  quod  verba  0;  etv  ilyvi  xSp^g  Euripidea 
quidem  esse,  sed  librariorum  oscitatione  ex  alia  fabula  in  banc 
invecta  putat :  hie  enim  longe  praestare  0;  iv  0/yp  vexpov,  propter 
V.  1171.  ifa(n  $*  ^y  ^fio^  tiytiv  nxgov,  Primo  enim,  quid  opus 
alia  ex  fabula  haec  sumpta  putare,  quum  una  tantum  vocula 
discrepent,  facillimeque  librarius,  universe  sententiam  in  animo 
babens,  ut  fit,  xopt^g  pro  vexpov  scribere  potuerit  ?  At  nihil  pec- 
carunt  librarii:  immo  ipse  Euripides  xopYi$  posuit.  Minatur 
enim  Creonti^  vel  ipsi  etiam  lasoni  mortem  Medea,  si  Glaucen 
attigerit,  opem  laturus.  Mortuam  attingere  timebant,  qui  vide- 
bant,  quomodo  esset  mortua :  idque  dici  debuit  v.  919*  Hie 
vero  miruro,  ne  dicam  absonum  foret,  non  de  ope  morienti  fe- 
reada  potius,  quam  de  mortuae  tactione  cogitari.  Nam  ubi 
semel  periisset,  nemo  tam  stultus  futurus  erat,  ut  yeneni  conta- 
gionem  non  reformidaret. 

V.  774.    Permira  sunt,  quae  scribit  ad  b«  I.  '^  Futurum  xot^ 
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raHmtv^  AtUcis  omnino  abiudicavit  Porsonus.  Recte  fortasse^. 
licet  ei  responderi  posset,  non  magis  absurdum  esse  verbo 
XTkbm  duo  futura  xrsvoo  et  ktuvoo  tribuere,  quam  duos  aoristos 
fxreiya  et  ixravov."  Scire  vero  vellemus,  qua  analogia  futurum 
xretm  tUeri  velit.  Magis  autem  miramur,  quod  avixraye  ab 
solo  Rhesi  scriptore,  ut  ait,  usurpatum,  si  in  comico  versus 
iste  legeretur,  audacter  in  ixixroye  se  mutaturum  dicit,  Mschy^ 
Idque  id  £um.  590.  KarixTavsg  obtrudit^  quod^  etsi  uTrixrova 
comic i  et  prosae  orationis  scriptores  dicant^  tamen  xarixToya,, 
quantum  meminerit,  nemo  usurpaverit.  Quid  vero?  Num 
vir  doetissimus  temporum  rationem  pensi  habuit  ? 

V.  775.    oSti^  IotIv  &ti;  8^aig^(rrra<.     Huius  constructionis 
alterum  exempium  se  reperisse  negat.     Nam  ovx  limy,  oiieSs^ 
ffOTiv,  t[$  ffOTiv^   ooTi^  dici  solere,  ouri;  autem   plerumque   Sf^. 
non  Sms  sibi  habere  subiectum.     Utriusque  constructionis  ex- 
empla  affert.     Tarn  singularis  observ^io  aut  ad  casus  ludibria 
ableganda  erat,  aut  advertere  virum  doctissimum  debebat,  ut 
caussas  eius  indagaret.     Atqui  apparet,  si  usus  iste  non  casui 
debetur,  rationem  eius  a  differentia  repetendam  esse,  quae  et 
inter  ovh)$  et  oSri^,  et  inter  S<ms  et  o$,  eorumque  pronominum 
diversas  consociationes  intercedat.      Atque  Eimsleius  quidem 
caussam,  quare  oifri;  non  soleat  cum  i(m$  coniungi,  in  repetito 
pronomine  t)(  posuisse  videtur,  ut  colligi  licet  ex  locis^  quibus 
diisfendi  banc  constructionem  pntat.     Habent  enim  ii  loci  omnes 
t)(  3<rrl^     £t  est  sane  hac  in  re  aliquid  veri.     Nam  quum  iam. 
ovri;  infinitum   sit,  non  opus  est  ei  aliud  prononien  infinitum. 
Srri^addi.     Sed  non  satis  hoc  est,  latiusque  patetharum  con- 
stractiomim  ratio.     £am  paucis  conabimur  adumbrare.     OSri^ 
est  non  aliquts^  et  negat  quid  de  uno  aliquo ;  ouSilf  est  nan  tiZ/ifs,. 
negatque  de  omnibus.     Itaque  oSri^  infinitum,  euSsl$  finitum  est. 
Similis  ratio  est  pronominum  o;  et  ?0ti^  :  vide  quse  diidmus  in 
Erfurdtii  ed.  min.  CEdipi  R.  ad  v.  688.    ""O;  enim  finitum  estj 
et  ad  certum  aliquem  refertur ;  Itrrii  infinitum,  referturque  ad 
unum  aliquem  de  multis  quemcuraque.     Jam  si  rem  universe 
spectamus,  qui  dicit,  non  est  aliqui^  qui,  ouri^  ioriv  U  didera 
debebit,  quia  de  lUo  aliquo,  qiiem  esse  negat,  aliquid  pnedica- 
tuhis  €8t^  non  de  uoe  alterove  ex  pluribus.    Qui  autem  non  €si 
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Mum  qui  dicit,  etsi  recte  uti  poterit  eodem  pronomine  %u  T^ 
lie  mum  quidem,  qui  talis  sit,  qualem  dicere  vnlt^  esse  coiitendit, 
ttroen  rccte  eiiam  M§lq  hrrw  img  dicct,  quia,  quum  de  omni- 
bus neget,  praedicatunis  est  aliquid  de  quolibet  ex  istis  onmibus. 
Recte  ergo  Sopbocks  in  Aiace  ▼.  724.     tV  htliiiny  ^petffvw 
Mffv  xifttv  ovTK  i<rV  oj  ow.     Neque  vcro   perperam   idem  in 
CEd.  R.  372.     i  <roi  oWtlj  i§  ovx^  r&v^  <5vfi8ifi  rix».     Usitatius 
tamen,   ut  Euripides   Hel.   9S2.    'Exim^v  yeip  ouStij   Srrij  w 
9rvyf%  fipormv.     Haec  quidem  universe.     Sed  multas  sunt  con- 
ditiones,  quae  vel  alteram  constructionem  efBagitent,  vel  utram- 
que  admittant,  vel  ambas  coniungi  po'stulent.     Rem  exemplis 
quibusdam  declarabimus.      Recte  ^schylus  et  necessario  in 
Eum.  739.     /xijnip  y«^?  o^»^  hrrh,  ^'  /x*  eyf/y«T0,  h.  e.  non  e$i 
aliqua  mater,  qua  me  peperit.     Est  enim,  qui  vere  genuit  Mi- 
nervam  :  quare  ^  dicit,  non  rfrig:  sed  unde  nata  est,  non  mater 
sed  pater  est :    itaque  ciJfi^  ft»?Tijf  dicit.     Ineptissime  dixisset, 
ft^nj^  owSf/xia  Io-t)v,  iJTig  fjJ  fyf/voro.     Significaret  enim^  non  est 
ulla  mater,  (i.  e.  nulla  est  ex  iis,  quae  matres  sunt)  quorum 
aliqua  me  pepererit.     Saepe  vero  utraque  constructio  adnntti 
potest.     Quum  enim,  quod  nullus  faciat,  id  recte  non  facere 
aliquem  concludamus,  iure  oSrtg   pro  ovBsig  poni   potest.     Ut 
quum  Euripides  in  Alcest.  505.    dicit,  «XX'  oSrij  hrriv,  og  tJv 
'AXxf/^rivifjf  yovov  rpea-avra  X'W  «o^s|^'«''  'foV  o\J/rrai,  quis  offende- 
retur,  si  dixisset  ovx  ^ernv  ovh)s,  Zotk  '-^Xx/x^vij^  yA^ov  rp&reivtu 
iroT*  o\p6T«4  ?     Quod  si  coniungitur  aliquando  utrumque,  et  o5ti^ 
&Ti^  atque  odh)g  og  dicitur,  non  solet  hoc  temere,  sed  subtili 
quadam  cum  notatione  eius,  quod  res  quaeque  requirit,  fieri. 
Valde  similia  sunt   haec  ^sch3r]i  in  Choeph.  170.     oux  Icrriv 
ooTij  ifX^v  ejxoO  KifpaiTo  v»v,  et  illud  Xenophontis  in  Mem.  s. 
iii.  5,  3.     xa)  /x^v  ^goy^voov  ye  xaXa  Ipya  ovx  ?o^»v  oTj  fte/^eo  xa\ 
w'Xf/a  uTTugj^ei  ij  'Airivoiloig.     Sed  alter  rectius  dixit  ocrri^,  alter 
olg.      Etenim   Electra  non  absciderat  sibi  cincinnum:    itaque 
pronomine   isto  quum  utitur,  mirabunda  significat,   qui  eum 
dbsciderit,  quisquis  Hie  fuit,  prater  me  nemo  est.     Sed  apud 
Xenophontem  olj  scriptum  est,   quia    rem  certam  in  mente 
habet ;  qui  maxime  omnium  gloriantur  maioribus,  Athenienses 
sunt.      Eleganter  distincteque  Ldcianus  Dial,    deor/ ii.    I. 
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f  JBoTf  jtAi}Sey  fO-T»v  3  |x^  vsTroiyjxas  ftt,  (rirvpov,  ravpov,  Xpw^ov,  xtJx- 

paret  /xigSfv  S  dici,  quia  definita  est  et  certa  sententia,  vavrx 
TOL^oi,  jit  wiirolriKoi$ :  contra  ouSf/x/av  ^vriva  dicit^  quia  infioituni 
est  atque  iucertutn,  quod  vult :  quamcumque  feminam  circum- 
spiciam,  ab  nulla  me  expeti  fecisti.  Hinc  apparet,  etiam  pne- 
gresso  usf  aliquando  S<rug  vel  posse  vel  debere  iiiferri.     Exem- 

.  pla  exstant  apud  Elmsleiuui:  v.  c.  in  Eurip.  Androm.  915. 
<ro)  S*  ^y  Ti^  ooTi^  roDS*  Ixoivc^vei  ^ovou ;  quae  est  oratio  nescientis 
an  adiutor  caedi  affuerit :  ecquis  tibi  adiutor,  quisquis  sit,  af- 

fait  ?  Quod  si  ex  huiusmodi  exemplis  Eimsleius  coUigit,  non 
esse  mutandum,  quod  in  Medea  legitur,  ouri;  Wriv  &rTt$  i^aip^" 
<FiTM,  vereor  ut  satis  idonea  ratione  usus  sit.  Nam  in  illis  ex- 
emplis omnibus  et  t)$  necessarium,  S^  autem  non  aptum  erat. 
In  illo  Medeae  vero  proprie  S;  d'lci  deheb2Lt:  non  est  aliquis,, 
qui  eos  servet,     Itaque  aut  sic  statueudum  est^  ea  quam  supra 

^  diximus  ratiocinatione  ovr<^  pro  ouSsi^  dictum  esse,  autj  quod 
magis  placet,  hie  quoque  o(rr<^  banc  vim  habere,  ut  significetur, 
non  est  aliquis^  qui,  quisquis  sit,  eos  servet.  Singulare  est,  sed 
uequaquam  corrigendum  quod  in  Alcestide  v.  80.  legitur :  aW* 
ouSe  f /Xcov  ng  viXa$  oihe\$,  ?(rr<;  £v  hvevoi. 

V.  79B.  Miro  argumento  sprevit  Eimsleius  ad  vuTSs,  quod, 
quum  saepissime  Medeae  liberi  jseiides  et  rixvoL  appellentur, 
tamen  nusquam  vaTSt  dicantur  vel  rUvoo.  Hoc  ita  demum  ali- 
quid  valeret^  si  dubium  esset,  an  Euripides  eos  plures,  quam 
duo  fuisse,  statuisset.  At  duali,  tametsi  non  in  illis  vocibu3, 
alibi  utitur,  ut  v.  939.  989-  1041. 

y.  800.     lure  quidem  tuetur  Eimsleius  praeeunte  Porsono 

.  particulam  ye,  qtiam  removerat  Brunckius :  sed  quod  ait,  sig- 
nificare  banc  particulam,  chonim  iis,  quae  a  Medea  dicta  sunt, 
^liquatenus  assentiri :  sensum  esse  enim,  $i}%deA}  jxsv  av  'Jaa-ctfv, 
f  u  Se  yivoi*  av  aixicoran^  yuv^,  id  nihil  neque  ad  vim  particular, 
neque  ad  sententiam  illustrandam  facit.  Nam  etiam  omissa 
particula  idem  ille  sensus  prodiret.  Similia  dicit  de  loco  quo- 
dam  Plutarchi.     Res  haec  est.     Duplicem  vim  babet  particula, 

;  alteram  minuendi,  quidem,  certe;  alteram,  augendi,  quin,  vel. 
Utriusque  unus  communis.fons  est,  qui  positus  est  in  restric- 
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ttone,  qu«  quid  nunc  ad  minora^  nunc  ad  maiora  reiicittir.  fa 
Medeae  loco,  prouti  quia  rem  considerate  utravia  ratio  iidiilM 
potest.  Nam  quuni  se  liberos  suos  interficere  veile  dicit,  at 
lasoni  dolorem  faceret,  chorus  autem  ei  respondet,  o^  tf  p 
yivm  y  SttXiayri'ni  yw^,  haec  verba  aut  hoc  significant :  at  tu 
ctrte  infortunatitsima  mulier  trig;  aut  htinc  senaitm  Imibent: 
^quin  tu  eris  infortunatisiima  mulier.  Quorum  alterum  est, 
ft  Ia$on  dolebit,  tu  non  vacabis  dolere ;  alterum,  si  lason  do* 
kbit,  tu  dolehis  magis.  Hoc  postremum  volebat  Porsonus,  et 
recte,  quia  ipsum  verbum  atXtmrarii  gravius  quid  significari 
prodit,  quam  quod  Medea  dixerat.  Elmsleius  vero  utramque 
potestatem  particular  commiscuit,  ut  ex  eo  apparet,  quod,  quam 
ahera  quas  afiert  exempla  augendi  vim  confirment,  unum  ad 
minuendi  significationem  pertinet,  ideoque  alienum,  est  Herculis 
Ibrentis  dico  v.  1^8.  s. 

y,  804.  Recte  putamus  Elmsleium  dedisse  Xlj^i};  Sff/ti^ty, 
pro  Xff^fi;  hi  fti}Sfy;  recte  etiam  sentire  de  Aristophams  loco, 
Av.  ISO.  seqq.  sed  quod  hspc  in  eiusdem  Pluto  v.  487*  '  a)J! 
^  Xf?v  Ti  xiyitv  lfu3ig  o-of  ov,  eo  ifixi^m  n^vSi  hrwi  Kiynt^  imki^ 
yorrej*  ftoXaxov  8*  hvlaxrevi  jxijSev,  sic  interpretatur,  nt  x^"*"' 
Xiyiiv  viMi$  idem  esse  velit  quod  hoos  n  Xf^ere  vf^lg,  et  inde 
pendere  Mia-ere,  in  eo  veremur  ne  sibi  neminem  habituros  sit 
consentientem.  Immo  commate  post  ayriXiyovrts  posito,  ^ 
etiam  ad  lyScoa-trt  referendum  erat,  quo  facto  et  /Eiu}tey  recte  ae 
liabet,  neque  in  constructione  dif&cultas  est.  Meditatam  to$ 
orationem  habere  oportet,  inquit,  qua  et  vincatis  hanc,  neqUe 
ei  latus  nudum  prabeatis. 

V.  8S7.  Nulio  pacto  accedere  possumus  Elmdeio  in  his, 
qusB  de  formis  femininis,  quales  onFOgtfiras,  aiavarag  sunt,  displi- 
tat :  quae  quum  summis  viris,  Valckenario  et  Porsono,  sinceras 
visae  essent,  ab  Elmsleio  non  damnantur  tantum,  sed  violentis* 
sime  exstirpantur.  Nobis  quidem  usus  poetarum  persuasit,  ita 
has  formas  a  poetis  omnibus  usurpari,  si  vel  metrum  eaa  reqai- 
rat,  vel  aliquid  ad  elegantiam  et  gravitatem  dictionis,  turn  etiam 
aliquando  ad  Iiomoeoteleuton  hiatumve  vitandum  confera^t. 
Ad  haec  si  volet  vir  doctissimus  attendere,  ubique,  ubi  tales 
formae  reperiuntur^  idooeam  ratioDem,  quare  praelataa  apoeti* 
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«jnt^   inveniet.     Nunc  quidem   »atis^  habemus,  de  quibusdam 
emendationibus   dicere,   quas   hac    opportunitate   profert.     Et 
primo  avogiviToi!',  xaXXiil^poi\  xipxi}Aaro<*^  quae   Euripidi  et  .£- 
schylo  obtrudit^  prorsiis  inaudita  Graecis  auribus  esse,  et  pridedi 
ad  Orpheum  p.  722.  seq.  diximuSy  et  hodie  asseveramus.     In 
JEscbyli  quidem  versibus  etiam  illud  neglexit,  Ti^geias  scriben- 
dum  esse,  quo  uti  poterat  ad  v.  806.     In  subiecta  adnotatione 
bis  infeliciter  reprehendit  Porsonum,  semel  in  Agam.    1534. 
TTOkuKkairyiv  corrigentem,  ubi  ipse  t^v  ^roXuxXatn-ov  kvi^iet  dpio-et^ 
scribi  iubet,  deleto  nomine  Iphigeniae,  quo  nihil  neque  durius^ 
neque  insolentius,  neque  ab  ^schyli  dictione  alienius  excogitari 
potuit;  iterum  in  Choeph.  654.     emg  ^<Xo^evi}  Vr^v  AlyMov^let 
scribentem,   qua  coniectura  etsi  gravius  quam  quis  credidisset 
lapsus  est  Porsonus,  tamen  baud  melior  est  Elmsleii  emenda* 
tio,  £»rfp  <pi>JSevos  ti^  AlyMov  fitu.     Nam  etsi  aliquot  exemplis 
munire  istud  t)$  studuit^  tamen,  qui  ea  attentius  considerare  vo- 
luerit^  omnia  aliena  esse  videbit,  nee,  quern  plura  attulisse  dicit, 
.Matthias   in  Gr.  gr.  |.  487.  talia,  qualibus  hie  opus  foret,  aut 
dedit,  aut  dare  voluit.     Unum  tamen  attulit  Elmsleius,   quod 
coniecturae  ipsius  convenit,  modo  certum  esset,  ex  Enrip.  Hel. 
9 1 1  •  9oiTio§  V  6  vXouros  ix.hx6s  rig  oav.  Sic  quidem  ipse  tacite  scrips 
sit.    Vulgo,  eariog  6  tXoDto;  ihxig  rig  m.     jf  ex  MS.  additum. 
Matthiae,  aSixo;  &$  t$s  aov,  ex  Porsoni  adversariis.     Vereor  ego 
quidem,  ne  hie  versus  nihil  sit,  nisi  adnotatio  librarii,  metro  po- 
litico scriptus  in  margine.     Certe,  si  cui  genuinus  videbitur, 
aliter  eum  emendare  debebit,  quam  vel  Porsonus  vel  Elmsleiu? 
fecerunt.     Caeterum  ad  eamdem  quaestionem  de  formis  femini- 
nis  pertinet  etiam  Boeckhii  parum  pensitata  disputatio  ad  Pind, 
Nem.  ix.  16.     Nam  neque  avipoiaiiuv  illo  loco  sollicitandum, 
neque  Isthm.  iv.  75*  (v.  66*  ed.  Boeckh.)  yuioSajx^ei;  aliter  quam 
cum  X'P^^  construendum ;  denique  in  Fragm.  Pindari  inc.  60, 
de  cuius  metro  recte  iudicavit  Boeckhius,  non  ^eyS^oSaftavra,  sed 
iiSaiiavToi  legendum  est,  de  quo  non  dubitabit,  qui  Athensuni 
inspexerit. 

y,  813—819.  putat  ob  oculos  fuisse  Sophocli  in  (Ed.  C« 
685«  Nam  apud  utnimque  poetam  Veneris,  Musarum,  et  Cc» 
pfaini  mentionem  fieri.    Vereor  vero,  ut  cuiquam  persuanarsit 
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Bit,  Sophoclem  eum  fuisse,  qui  £uripidein  imitaretiir.  .Immo 
veri  similius  est ;  loci  ipsius  conditionem,  delubraque,  quse  itii 
erant,  utrumque  poetam  monuisse,  ut  ista  commemorarent.  St> 
mul  emendat  £linsleius  locum  Sopboclia,  scribens  ex  AldidCj 
ov8e  yjf^iri^ioi  ^A^^poUraj  et  in  strophico  versu  hou^  monosylla- 
bum  reponi  iubens.  At  codd.  certe  oitV  d  xH^^^^i'  Viden- 
dum  ue  ouSe  ftav  scribendum  sit.  Nam  de  ieais  vel  metri  caussa 
nun  vincet  Elmsleius.  Postreraos  enira  versus  eum  non  recte 
disposuisse,  apertum  est. 

V.  8]4.  Aliena  nobis  videntur^  quas  Elmsleius  de  littera  r 
in  a^uo-o-a/xevay  duplicata  affert.  Talia  recentiores  poetae  ab 
epicis  accepta  in  quibusdam  verbis  constanti  usu  servarunt.  Si 
^^uo-o-a  dixisset  Euripides^  non  abs  re  fuisset  aliquid  adnotaii* 
Sed  ubi  non  est  augmentum  in  hoc  verbo,  usus  stabilivit  gemi- 
natam  litteram.  Neque  vaa-a-atriut  ex  ^scbylo  afferendum  erat, 
quod  etiam  ex  Eui'ipide  confirmari  potuisset:  nam  quia  yar« 
trcKriai  uno  <r  dixit?  Quod  autem  vir  doctissimus  ex  ^sch^li 
Sept*  ad  Tb.  1064.  yivog  ooKea-a-ciTe  vpefivisv  ourcog  affert^  qi^ 
ipsius  correctio  est^  id  est  profecto  jxei^ov  7rpo<ri^ai  rrig  vwrou  ri 
^apfLoMoy.  Nam  ut  facile  oKetra-M  tragicus  dicere  audeat,  tameii 
vix  dicere  ausit  cSXeo-g-a, 

Metri  sententia  quam  necessaria  sit  critico,  docere  potest  v. 
816.  in  quo  Elmsleius  rji^VTrvoovg  avpag  sine  vitii  suspicione 
servavit.  Spondeus  hie,  etiam  si  nuUus  exstaret  versus  anti- 
strophicus,  qui  de  dactylo  admoneret,  in  hoc  genere  metri,  quod 
leges  habet  certissimas^non  magis  ferri  potest,  quam  dactylus  in 
sexta  sede  versus  heroici.  Conveniret  et  metro  et  sententis 
rjiwrvoQvs  ts  ttvous;  sed  quum  rjdvirvoovs  in  aliquot  codd.  desit,  vi- 
dendum  ne  verba  v}Birrrvoous  avpois  grammaticis  debeantur,  lacu- 
nam,  quae  hie  in  antiquis  libris  erat,  utcumque  explere  conaoti- 
bus.  Etiam  v.  817.  quod  dicit  Elmsleius,  ^'  Matthias  ;^airaif : 
vulgata  metro  convenientior  est,"  ostendit  eum  metri  huius  le- 
ges minime  cognitas  habuisse.  NuUo  pacto  enim  x^'^'^^^S  n>^ 
tro  convenit ;  et  si  in  omnibus  id  libris  legeretur,  tamen  ;^«/t«- 
<riv  reponendum  foret. 

Impeditissima  est  pars  carminis  chorici,  quae  est  a  v.  820. 
Elmsleius  iepmv  TroTotfiMV  ttoXiv,  duce  scholiasta,  de  Athenis  'intd- 
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ligit:  sed- maoiet  tamen  praeter  insolentiam  dicendi,  impUcali 
collo<Satio  verboruiii  Upm  xoreifAwv  ^  WAj$.  Nobiy  Porsoaua, 
qui  rif  ad  vorafUMv  addi  voiebaf,  non  IcHige  a  ygro  abfuisse  vide- 
tur^  modo  wws  in  rig  mutavisset,  quae  quantillum  in  libris  dt£b« 
ratity  Heiiiinem  fugit.  Legitnus  enim,  r)s  oSy  Is^oov  Troraftcui^  1) 
iroXi;^  ^  f /Afluv '^fl^iriftoj^  cf  ^cigiflc  r«y.  «'a^oA«re»y0ty  S^tiV  Ecquhiti 
sacrorum  fiumhium^  on  urits,  an  amicorum  prosecutrix  regio 
prolis  tuid  interject ricem  hahebil  f  Sane  cjnim  Athenae,  fl^uvii- 
que  Ilissiis  et  Cepbissiis  inteliigiintur :  aliter  inuliles  forent  duae 
quae  praecedunt  stropbae.-  De  rtg,  ecquis;  ^peramus  mutasse 
Elnisleiuin  senteutiam,  quam  in  DiarioCIassico  vol.  xvii.  p.  64. 
protuKt. '  Posset  tamen  hie  quideni  etiam  nV  scribi,  mbdo.  tm 
mente  repetci^tur  ad  ir^Xi;  et  ^/Acov. 

V.  823.  Prubamus  quod  verba  fAtr'  iKKnv  non  aequentibilf 
mngenda  censet :  sed  quod  ray  ovp^^  or/«v  lur  aKXtov  interprets 
tUTy  Tet»  ov^  (xrlay  d^  o!  £XXoi  iraXtra*)  laH{piida<ii  uobia  videtur, 
praesertini  quuiu  post  rcLv  irofSaAcTei^av  gravius  quid  inferri  de* 
beat.  Scribendum  putamusy  rd»  cux,  ^<^v  /^(y'  ciM^v,  i.  e.  ri^i^ 
fikfyot  avovluv  oKKm,  positivo,  ut  sspe,  superlativi  vicem  susti^ 
Beste. 

V.  8£7*  Si  nos  aliqitem  sensum  eorum^  qua^  nuoieri  sibi  pos<» 
tulanty  babemuB,  non  recte  scripsii  tw»x  ^/>vfu<rng  pro  |u.^  rixHt 
f9vt6ayf^,  Anacra-sin  enim  in  hac  metroruni  compositione  effla*' 
gitare  videtur  nutneri  concinnitas. 

'  V.  8^.  Qui  locus  vexatissinMis  est,  e  mala  scriptura  .meliM^- 
euIam^fliGi  dicit  Elmsleius  scribendo,  wiSmf  d^aaog  ^  fpevos  if- 
X^i^,  rixvotg  <riiw^  xeifllwf  re  Xifipsi^  ^tiviiv  vpotriyovc-a  rokfjMV 'j- 
Ordinem  verborum  esse  vult^  rixvoig  <rii€v  luvdv  vpocaYova-a  t4k^ 
pitonf.  At,  ne  quid  dicamus  de  constructione,  quae  tarn  inEipedita 
est^  ut  vix  intelligi  queat^  valde  otiose  putamus  xap^lav  re  kfj^tt 
additum  esse.  Nobis  quidem  sccibendum  videtur,  voiev  H  $pa(ro^ 
^fog  ty  ^iip})  rixvoig  <rit^,  xapiia  rt  Xij^'f i^  ^uveiv  wpotriyovcoL  Toh^ 
.  fut9\  Utide  vera  audaciam  animi  vel  manui  vel  cordi  capies,  di* 
rum  adma9)ens  Jiberis  tun  ausum  ?  *H  et  re  copulari  pro-  ^-r-J) 
vei  Tf — re^  non  opus  est  ut  exemplis  demonstremus.  At^  i^ 
qniat  aliquis,  non  minus  haec  impedita  verborum  collocatid  e^^ 
Minime  f  ero.     Nam  quia  prsBgressum  ^   nonduo}  abftolBl<Rm. 
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tSBe  constructionem  indioat,  sine  offensione  deinde  in  medio  po- 
nitur  reliqua  eias  pars,  xapHu  re  X^fi,  quod  secus  est  in  EltM^ 
leii  ratione,  in  qua  illud  xapS/av  n^  quod  nullo  mode  exspecta- 
batur,  turbat  et  confundit  animum  legentis  vel  audieiitis. 
•.:  V.  833.  "  Quidquid  legerit  scholiastes/'  inquit,  *'  scripsit 
Euripides  aiaxpw  iMlpav  fr^r,irH^  ^^vou ;"  et  mox:  ^'dicitur  iLoi^ai^ 
foW,  ut  iLoifav  iavaTOv  v.  9^7."     Versus  hi  sunt: 

iroo$  S*  S^iLOxa  vpo(rfiei><ov(rei 
TiKvois  aSeixpuv  [Ji^olpuv 

etc.  lam  si  quaerimus,  quid  ilia  adnotatione  voluerit  vir  doctis^ 
simus,  heeremus,  neque  invenimus  quod  respond^naus.  Nam 
primo^  quod  ita  coniidenter,  quid  scripserit  Euripides,  indicat, 
tanto  minus  probamus,  quo  certius  nobis  persuasum  est,  rudem 
istum  hiatuni  ^ivov  ov  non  esse  ab  Euripide  admissum.  Habent 
autem  multi  libri  fovov.  Deinde  non  putamus  lectoribus  bene 
consultum  esse  comparando  v.  957.  qui  nobis  plane  ab  hoc  loco 
alienus  videtur.  Vellemus  vero  sensum  loci  declarasset  Elms- 
leius.  Nam,  ut  ipse  edidit,  verba  significant:  quomodo  liberos 
intuens  lacrimis  carentem  sortem  cadis  cohibebisi  At  quid  hoc 
est?  Si,  ut  V.  957*,  iMipoL  SetvoLToit  pro  toivaro$  dictum,  ita  hie 
lioiga  ^ovov  pro  ^ivo$  positum  est,  chorus,  qui  interrogare  vultf 
an  Medea^  liberos  occidens,  a  lacrimis  temperatura  sit,  hoc 
potius  quaereret,  an  sine  lacrimis  temperatura  a  caede  sit,  i.  e. 
siccis  oculis  liberos  non  occisura.  Id  vero  absonum  est.  Ni- 
mirum  credas  Elmsleiiim  (rp^jjo-efv  idem  esse,  quod  e^eiv,  puta-* 
visse.  At  hoc  eum  quis  fugis^e  adducatur?  Quae  quum  ita 
sint,  quid  aliud  quam  tantum  abesse  dicamus^  ut  emendatus  hie 
locus  explanatuijque  sit,  ut  eum  sensu  carere,  ideoque  pro  cor- 
rupto  habendum  esse  appareat.  Neque  vero  dubitamus,  quin- 
scripserit  Euripides :  ttoo^  8*  Sililolta  Trpoa-^aXova-oi  rixvoig  aistxpvyt 
[jLoipuv  a-xw^i?  ^ovov ;  Quai  satis  usitata  tragicis  figura  dicendi 
est,  idem  signiticans,  quod  ttws  ov  duxpva-eis  <povov.  Vide  Porso- 
Ujim  «d  EMr.  Phoen.  300.  Seidlerum  ad  [ph.  Taur.  1061.  et 
quae*no8.ad  Vigerum  diximus  p.  899*  Aptissime  comparan 
potest  iEsch^lus  in  Agam.  822.  iixag  yap  oix  aTro  yKm<y(ri^i  0eol 
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9tXuoi^rf^y  oLy^poivy^di  '/X/ou  ftopeig  hg  alfji^etryjoov  rw^og  oi  it^o^^tag 
'^foug  iievTO,  i.  e.  ^iogsig  ff\t/)}^/a'0i|rro.  Ita  hie  oi^etxpvv  [lolpav 
v^p^ijcffi^  ^dvov  idem  est  ac  si  dixisset,  voog  avi^tn  ft^  Saxpuouerft  roy 
^ivov,  sive  explicatius  niavis^  tw^  ^X^^^^^  i^oipav  t^v  o'^v,  etCoTf 
ce^ax^urov  ^oyou  eTvai/vel  coots  |x^  S«x^uou(rav  e?y«i  riv  ^ovov.  Nam 
i^etxpuv  jxoTpav  dicit,  effectum  complexus,  quum  satis  fuisset  di- 
cere  a-^w^tg  ^uKpux,  Simillime  Sophocles  in  Electra  ▼,  141 « 
ywiwjf  hcrliJLOt}g  lo'^ovs'a  Trrepvyag  6^vr6va)v  yooov,  quern  locum  recta 
explicuit  Seidlerus  ad  Eur.  £1.  442,  Ut  Euripides  fivov,  ita 
Sophocles  potuerat  etiam  yoviug  scribere. 

V.  835,  Quum  quidam  libri  pra^berent  hv  rXaftow  6u^cS, 
£lms]eius  cum  Porsono  oniisit  iv,  quod  propter  roetrum^  de  quo 
ad  V.  827.  diximus,  non  probamus.  Scribendum  vero  puta- 
1)1  us  furXfKjxovi  ivfjuo.  Eadem  scriptune  varietas  in  ^scbyli 
Persis  v.  28. 

.  V.  836.  Non  audemus  quidem  plane  improbare  out'  otiff  quod 
Porsono  auctore  pro  plerorumque  librorum  scriptura  oux  etv  re- 
posuit  Elrasleius:  sed  non  satis  fuisse  putamus,  de  confusione 
istarum  particularum  admonere,  vellemusque  fecisset  vir  doctisr 
simus,  quod  ad  Aiacem  v.  1318.  cuius  adnotationis  mentionem 
facit,  suasimusy  ut  de  vi  et  potestate  particularum  our  av  disputar 
ret.  Nam  illud  ipsum  hie  require batur,  ubi  Aldinse  scriptura, 
eux  av  y  ufMtpTOig,  ad  sensum  aptissima  est,  ut  ostenderetur, 
quomodo^  quum  koA  yoip  ouo-a  hu(riiivyig  praecessisset,  etiam  our  otv 
recte  potuiijset  dici.  De  qua  re  etiamnum  dubitamus  :  non  du* 
bitaremusy  si  prascessisset  ku)  yap  ^Ixvj  ov<roi, 
..  V.  848.  In  his,  oux  anaWa^Sria-oiJi.ui  fiujctoD;  imperativun^i 
primae  personae,  si  ita  loqui  liceat^  notari  iubet  Elmsleius.  Ne- 
garaus  quidem  in  hac  formula  talem  imperativum  esse,  quae  po- 
lius  interrogatio  est :  et  ipse  Elmsleius  interrogandi  signum  ap- 
posuit:  nam  si  imperativus  esset,  (jlvj  BvpLooa-oiAcn^  vel  potius  ft^ 
flufcoufifd  dici  deberet  licet  non  sim  nescius,  etiam  ov  imperativo 
iunctum  inveniri  apud  Theocritum,  posseque  iungi,  certa  qui- 
dem conditione.  Sed  imperativum  primae  personam,  ut  /aj) 
jujxpufbai,  non  esse  somnium  putamus,  velimusque  ^iri  c|A^  •!». 
teiridant,  si  qua  lis  exempla  occurrant.  Nol^is  alibi  foffUBt^iip'^' 
hac .je  coniectandi  opportunitai»  cjabitur..  \^ 
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V.  864.  Scurf,  quod  cum  StSfo  commiitavii  Elmsleius,  iit 
IIOR  Atticuni,  salius  fuisset,  iit  nos  quidem  censemus,  notori; 
pitpsertim  a^nitiim  a  Pseudogregorio.  Non  putamus  in  hoc  gc- 
ftere  \\\n\\s  c  aute  procedi  posse. 

V.  87».  .  Quid  sentiamus  d€  ih,  qua  dc  verbis  ntiX  ir»x6^  ad- 
ftotata  sunt,  paucis  indicavinuis  iam  ad  v.  5 13.  Ne  longr  simusi 
exipsis  Euhpidis  Terbis  Keiitentiam  nostrao)  declarabimits.  Qai 
quum  dicit,  Jp\  i  rUv\  odw  xot)  iroX6y  Ceoyt-f^  XJP^^  ^tXaiiP  ^fifn* 
dxivnv,  noit  retulit  xa\  ad  iroXiv,  sed  ad  totam  seiitentiam.  Po^ 
terat  enim  dicere,  apa  xai  Bopiy  oSr»  ^fXi^y  ifi^*  tiximiiv.  AHa 
idane  ratione  xa)  ^oXu^  in  illis  locis,  quos  ex  Aristophane  Arcbj* 
taqne  affert  Elmsleius,  dicta  sunt,  sed  in  duIIo,  qutn  xa)  aot  et 
ftut  eliam  signiticet. 

V.  872.  Diversa  sibi  Tideri  dicit  iftBaxpv^  et  &pTiia»guf;  prius 
illud  esse,  qui  multum,  alterum^  qui  facile  lacrimetiur,  De  priors 
nemo  non  assentietur.  At  qui  niultum,  idem  ^tiam  facile  lacrimatur. 
Kec  novimus  aliud  ab  df^i  compositum  vocabulum^  quod  faci- 
litatem  potius,  quara  recens  quid  factum  esse  indicet.  Atqui 
quttm  Medea  dicit,  dg  itprliaK^ig  eijxi  xoii  fofiov  irXia,  non  illud 
tignificare  potest,  se  modo  lacrimasse,  sed  pronam  esse  ad  lacri- 
mas.  Unde  quis  non  coniiciat  scripsisse  poetam,  e^  xaplSmxgii 
vl/xi  xa)  fSPov  wXiei  f  Comparet  quis  Aristotelis  verba,  ab 
Elmsleio  ad  v.  898.  allata.  At  et  libri  omnes  0^  ^r/lax^f,  et 
Pseudogregorius,  et  bunc  ipsdm,  ut  videtur,  Ibcum  respiciens 
HesycfaiuSf  qui  apr/Saxpu^,  ^^^p^S  vpo;  iixpvw  interpretatur. 
Velimus  tamen  doceri,  quomodo  hsec  explicatio  defendi  possit, 
idque  ipsum  agere  debebat  Elmsleius,  aut  usitatam  signiiBcatio* 
nem,  si  fieri  posset,  tueri. 

V.  875.  Quum  libri  Trptivijv  vel  npeivriv  baberent,  £ln>sleius 
recte  quidem  ad  leges  grammaticaS  o^jy  ripumv  rrivV  ftrAijo'« 
taxpvoov  scripsit.  Sed  a?gre  tamen  delEtideramus  viri  doctis^imi  di- 
ligentiam  in  eo,  in  quo  prascipUe  versatur  iuterpretis  officium, 
sensns  explicationem  dicimus.  Quid  enim  grammatica  prodest, 
^iai^^ecte  intelligamus,  qua?  scripta  legimus  ?     Sic  ad  v.  870. 

MPn^licem  scboliastae  interpretationem  prbtulerunt,  nibH  vi- 
TuilfiMlflliiil  11(11111  esse,  etsi  multum  refert,  quomodo  bic  versus 
ifHil^ltiiiF.  Hoc  autem  loco  non  satis  erat,  formam  reponere 
giaiuinaticas  legibus  couvenienl'em)  ii\%\  ^viBiai  lensui  accommo* 
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data  esse t,  Atqui  quis  non  offendetur^  ubi  Medeaoiy  .ira^  odlo^ 
dolore  agitatam,  ocellos  suos  audiat  rlffivav  ott'iK  appeUantem  f 
Adeooe  hebetein  atque  insulsum  fuisse  credaiiius  Euripideniyttt 
non  senserit^  nihil  tali  epitheto  hie  alienius  atque  ineptius  inve^ 
niri  posse  ?  At  nimirum  non  sic  ille,  sed  Apiy  rfpe/vwt^  i^yf 
ixXr^a  iaxgvm  scripsit.  MoUes  enim  ilia  et  miseratione  prolec- 
tas  lacrimas  dicere  volebat,  ut,  quemadmodum  Homerus  loqut- 
tur,  regh .  xarot  ioLxpu  ^iovcra* 

V.  876.  p^Xcupoy  haKpi)  qua  ratione  humidas  lacrimas  signifi- 
care  velit  Ehiisleius,  non  inteUigimtis.  Huius  q.uoque  vocis  v€- 
ram  explicationem  monstrare  poterat>  qui  fons  est  iiberrimus 
sciential,  Homerus,  cuius  quis  non  ineminit  ia\$fh  ianpy  i  Coov- 
parari  potest  etiam  Pindari  illud  Nem.  viii.  68.  ^^f^'^  iif^tus 
w^  fn  Uv^psov  ira-ei.  Quod  non  minus  obscurum  videtur  Ekna- 
leio,  voAioy  haKpvov  in  Here.  fur.  1209*  nos  non  magis  obscurum 
esse  putamuH.  Significat  enim  senilem  lacrynam.  Eadem  sig- 
nificatione  dicta  lusit  interpretes  icoXia  yaajyip  apud  Pindaram 
Pjtb.  iv,  175.   ut  ibi  indicavimus. 

V.  880.  Quod  ex  scholiis  colligit|  fuisse  qui  legerent,  yifMU$ 
irflegcfMroAioyra;  aWolov^  h(MB,  errore  typographi  ita  scriptum  vid#- 
.tur  pro  iFoftiixoXMVTOs.  Nobis  recte  codicum  scripturam  tueri 
videtur  Gaisfordiusj,  cuius  sententia  in  Addendis  affertur^  mode 
ne  signa  parentheseos  appooantur. 

V.  884.  ifilv  i§  %alh$  oux  a^ovr/oTflOf  irar^  iroXX^y  ihin§ 
aw  tfOK  «)pof4i)0M(y.  Porsonus  ex  Valekenarii  coniectura,  vft£y. 
Sed  docte  monet  Elmsleiu^  ita  requiri  Uno.  Pauci  libri  crnif 
gUv,  quod  si  probamusj  et  ttfuti  et  I9i}»f  recte  ae  habebonl* 
Etmsleius,  ut  de  scriptura  incertus,  vulgatam  aervavit^  sed  in  Ad- 
dendis animadvertit,  ^aac  quoqucj^  ai  recte  intelligatur^  defendi 
posse.  Honc,jeniia  pr^bet  seosum :  v6bi$  ^ed  ut  sedulo 
prosptclum  iiV,  sive,  ut  aliia  verbia  d^camua,  vobis  paravi  prm-- 
iidium, 

v.  9  Id*  ^v  f  iXXA  o-i^y  xfAsiNToy  ptiT9ifftm.  9tfTfo^  yyviSna* 
**  Id  est/'  inquit,  *^  $i  ipse  hoc  a  Cre^nte  pefere  duftttei^  uxfh 
rem  a  patre  petert  tube.  Hoc  iiAXol  nostra  lingi 
Non  fidetur  baec  injterpretatiO|  qusereetius  in  pari 
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quadniret,  exhaurire  potestatem  particularum  V  kx>A,  qu»  sig* 
nificant  at  saltern. 

V.  940.     Qus  hie  docte  disputat  Elmsleius  de  usu  particif- 
laram  n  et  it,  quod  ad  summam  rei  attinet,  valde  probamus^'sed 
quum  noD  satis  distiocte  rem  exponeret,  factum  putamos,  ut  in 
quoramdam  locorum  explications  a  vero  aberraret.     Nimirum 
ubi  describere  aliquem  et  quis  sit  indicare  volumus,  necessario 
ftfv  et  a  adhibends  sunt^  quarum  /xev  quidem  omitti  potest^  yral^a 
c^Vj  Ifc^y  8*  ifjMifjLov.     At  Don  omiies,  quos  attuKt,  loci  eiusmodi 
descriptionem  continent.     Et  quidem  statim  ipse  Medeae  versus, 
sic  ille  in  libris  scriptus,  xottqif  veav  yvvalxa,  9eo-Wriv  r  e[x,^y,  non 
?MY^iv  S*  ffft^y^  ui  edidit  Elmsleius^  requirebat:  nihil  enim  caus- 
sae  erat^  quare  mulierem  satis  notam  liberis  suis  ita  describeret: 
aed  potius^  quod  etiam  ad  mutationem  facilius  est,  ha^ony  y  Ijx^r. 
Argumento  enim  opus  est,  cur  exorare  illam  debeant :  orate  n(h 
wm  patris  uxorem,  qua  quidem  hera  mea  est,  potestatemqut 
habet  concedendi,  quodpetetis.     Eadem  ratio  est  in  Euripidis 
Androm.  25,  ubi  Brunckius  recteye  reposuit.     Neque  Sopho- 
clb  illud  inTrachiniis  v.  741.  afferri  debebat,  rov  avdgei  rov  aov 
'Ml,  Tov  S*  l/xiv  Xlyco  varipet,  xetraKrelvoura,,  ubi  descriptio  quidem 
est,  sed,  ut  xiyoo  indicat,  diversissimi  generis.     Illud  scribi  de- 
bet, riv  aviga  riv  (TOV  Mt  rivV,  efuh  Xiym  waripoi,  xaraxTfiWca. 
Nam  etiam  de  absente  interdum  dicitur  S^s,  ut  apud  ^scb^Ium 
Sept.   ad  Th.  6S7.      ^schyli  locum  in  Choephoris  v.    187, 
aXX'  ou8s  fk^y  viv  ij|  xravouo*'  Ixsipoiro,  l/x^  $e  M'np>  oviufiM^  tTtoovv- 
fMV  ^pimiiJM  ^euo)  IMeov  veiFaiiivri,  in  quo  Porsonus  ifii^  y§  iirjTvig 
'  dedit,  adhibere  quidem  Elmsleius  ad  confirmandam  sententiam 
suam  poterat,  sed  non  ita  ut  fecit.     Nam  si  hie  aliqua  descrip- 
'tio  est,  ad  earn  non  pertinet  ^  xravoDcrA:  neque  apte  quis  haec, 
'  quse  diversissima  sunt,  ita  coniungat,  ^  xTotvowra,  l/itij  5e  pi^rj-riip. 
Debent  enim,  quae  ita   copulari  volumus,  eonsimilia  esse,  et 
unius  generis  diversae  forms.      Hie  vero  vj  xravoOo-a  nominandas 
'  ei,  de  qua  iam  dicendum  sit,  inservit :  postea  demum  descri- 
bend%C8t.     Nos  quidem  non  dubitamus,  quin  ante  ilia  verba 
%^lPilN^P  exciderit  versus  hac  ferme  sententia,  fj  tov  fteiA 
^^liiii)^^       A\yl<rdou  iufMLp.     Denique  de  Euripidis  Iphig.  A. 
*  l^ljtky  ^i  fssentimur  Elmsleio,  ^oViy  yt  civ  scribenti,  tamen, 
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quod  ait^  Reisigii  coniecturam,  varipoi  rh  ui^v  /x^  CTuyeiy  ^i<n¥ 
Is  (TQV,  significaturam  esse,  ftij   waripx  rov  Iftov,  aWet,  cov  t^tiv 
iTTvyei,  iniquius  dictum  est.     Quidni  enim  etiam  hoc  signifi* 
cetiir,  ft^  crCyu  ^otrepa  ftb  rov  tjxov,  (rov  hi  iroo-iv  f 
V.  950.     nietra  ita  disposiiit: 

Ta  Toiv  ytpolv  AajSoutra. 

Non  potest  dubium  esse,  qui  haec  et  tragicis  et  Pindaro  usitatis- 
sima  metra  satis  cognita  babeat,  describi  versus  hoc  modo 
ilebere  : 

|y  p^epoiv  •  XajSotlcra. 

Ultima  ita  emendavit  Porsonus.  Elmsleius  nihil  certi  pronun- 
ciare  ausus  est,  quia  antistrophae  verba,  oErftv  S*  ovy^  U9rffx^eu^tr&i> 
noti  congruant.  At  illud  tamen,  non  Piudari  quidem,  sed  tra^* 
corum  usus  docet,  strophaDi  huius  generis  finiri  versu  ithjphal- 
lico,  ita  ut  de  strophici  versus  scriptura  non  videatur  dubitahdum 
esse.  In  autistropha  valde  nobis  blanditur  Porsoni  coniectura, 
arav  $*  ov^  u9rexSg0(fte7ro(i,  vulgatam  ex  interpretatione  ortam  pu- 
tantis.  Ita  Hesychius,  o^rexS^ajxa),  fi6yoi>,  per  compendium  scri- 
bendi,  ni  fallor,  pro  wrexf  svyw.  -       ' 

V.  954.  Laudamus  £lmsleium,  qui,  quum  Reiskius  ^hXw$ 
;^pU(reoTeuxToy  re  crrff avov  coniecisset,  tb  adsciverit,  et  ;^^pvo•^ox- 
'Toy  scripserit,  repudiata  Porsoni  coniectura  ^puo'soirXMKTov.  Sed 
quod  scripsit,  %el(rei  x^P*^  aiJifipi9'i6s  r  aiyoi  inTrXov,  ;^pu(roTffir^y 
re  (rri^otvov  7regi0so-t«<,  eo  non  satisfecit  nobis,  nee  dubitamus, 
quin,  si  accuratius  locum  considei'asset,  ipse,  qubd  displiceret; 
deprebensurus  fuisset.  Libri  omnes  irl^rXeay  vel  irerXou.  Quum- 
que  base  praecedant,  i^eivix  ^  iifu^)  x6iLei  d^o-ei-roy  "iiiSft  x^fuov, 
aura  y  h  xepoTv  Xaj3oD(ra,  quid  attinebat  iterum  dicere,  veitem 
eam  corunamque  iuduif  Illud  satis  erat,  indutum  vere  Utairi. 
Quare  scripsisse  poetam  putamus  :  vf /o-f i-  x^p<^  iififtftpifi  t' 
avyoi  wiicXmv  \pu^ot8Ukt6$  rt  ari^avos  'trtpiiMon :  utMlfi  i^it^, 

pulcritudo  $uadebit  et  sphiidor  divinm  vtiHumf,  esltgtoque 
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facta  canma.  Apparet  iiud,  opioor,  offoisos  librarios  nudo  in- 
fioitivo  mtfAMoif  quum  praBcedentes  vtrsus  noD  respicerenti  ac- 
cpiativos  pcs^isfe. 

V.  96 1  •  Quum  l^gereiur^  iroio-AV  ed  KarMild^  ikUftoif  fiiirwf 
wfoo'iytig,  &kix^  re  vf  rruytph  Hyarov,  lEim$le\us,  repertq  in 
uno  libroy  cui  duos  alios  povtea  iiddidit  M  atthise^  oXsifov,  in  alio 
Taria  lectione  /Sior^,  utr.umque  recepit,  ita  habnisae  scholiastea 
ratus.  Et  6ior^  quidem  sane  babuit  scholiastes,  sed  oX§6fw  mi- 
nime:  nam  quum  dicit,  SXtdpov  rtiig  airov  vaio'}  xu)  rp  vif^ 
Mttra^xwiJfytf,  verbum  tmvarov  inteipretatur  :  jXftpiov  vero  £e  le- 
pise  osteiidit  his  verbis,  oi  cwfitg  to  iw  txitptp  fti]^^yi}/x«.  Quae 
aane  ineptissima  interpretatio  est,  sed  tamen,  ut  illud,  SXa$pw  roii 
«6rou  iroicr}  xa)  rp  yufufp  wafptfTUvrnfyHi  partem  veri  continet. 
Nam  KImsleii  correctio  v%\  propierea  displiceat  necesse  est, 
quod  frigide  idem  bis  dicitur,  itmtth  SXitfov  /9<orf ,  et  aX^xf 
tq^ar^,  quaai  base  diversa  sint.  Recte  se  habet  vulgata,  tnod^ 
racle  interpuugalur:  graio-W,  ov  xaruUif  ixiipiov  /3ior«Kv,  wpoo-iytt^ 
iA^f»  T$  c^  cTuycpoy  taHtrov.  Libtris  tuts,  ignarm  letalis  coram 
mts,  (i.e.  morti  a  Medea  destinatas)  paras  uxorique  diram 
necent. 

y .  964.  Verba.  fiAtfog  So-cv  ifopolxB  interpretatur,  quantum  a 
frihtina  fortuna  escidutL  Videtur  hoc  verum  esse :  ne  quein 
aoiiB  offeudat,  quod  iUud  pristina  non  est  in  GrsBci^^reputet  id 
tantum  perspicuitatis  causaa  additum  esse.  Proprie  enim  dici 
^abebat  a  fortuna  iua.  Ca»terum  comparari  poterat  JEschy- 
Im  lA  Suppk  46l*  X4i  xifva  ¥§1x0^  rovt'  iydj  fcapoL^QftMi.  Ita 
Uh  4egit  acboliMe«. 

>  y.  867  •  De^  ^m»\e\\i$  rix^a  sine  articulo  cum  plerisqoc 
Jibrii.  Alii  ^x  Brliiijckii  coniectura  ci  rixm.  Si,  ut  new 
fWliaMnus,  to  stropbico  ^ersu  iKi$fiO¥  genuinum  est,  a  paeons 
fMr(0  incipcre  dabet  varsua.  Recte  tamen  articulam  deletuon 
Haaaifeama>  N^m.  val  BttlmeKQni|n\«lc|;ai9tia  rixia  acribi  poa^ 
tttlat.     .- 

.  Sod  base  bactraua.  Alio  tampore  rdiqMam  libri  otilis^ioH 
pufmi  |ilprtpqui»niir. 
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REMARKS 

On  a  Passage  in  Dr.  Vmcenfs  ^Periplus  ^f  the 

Erythrean  Sea^ 

1  H  E  teamed  Dr.  Vincent,  in  the  Periplua  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  converts  *AypiQ^oty^i,  Agriophagi,  i.  e.  Locust  Eaters,  into 
Anthropophagi. 

There  .does  not  appear*  to  me  to  be  any  authority  for  this 
transmutation  of  names.  The  inhabitants  of  Africa  during  a 
dearth  or  famine,  produced  by  the  devouring  Idcusts,  are  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of 'sabsilting  on  those  insects,  as  I  my- 
self have  personally  witnessed  in  Africa,  durmg  the  scarcity 
preceding  the  plague,  that  ravaged  West  and,Soudi  Barbary  in 
1799^  which  carried  off  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
space  of  nine  months.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  subsisted  alto- 
giether  on  locusts  fried  with  tialt.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  th« 
coast  added  muscles  to  their  food ;  the  opulent  and  middling 
classes  only  procured  corn  and  animal  food. 

The  colored  Lack  mentioned  by  the  learned  Doctor,  is 
what  is  called  by  the  merchants  Sticklack ;  it  is  universally  used 


in  Africa  to  dye  cloths  and  leather  red,  it  is  called  (^0  i*  e. 
lik,  Sticklack. 

p.  77*  The  Doctor  says,   Feeh  is  the  Ethiopian  term  for 
Elephant,  but  it  is  iQore  properly  the  Arabic  term  for  Elephant 

Ham  the  %on  of  Noah,  is  called  Ham  or  Hammon  by  the 

jVfricaD  Arabs;    thu4|   pW    ^    ^l^t    hence  Ammonians  or 

Hamraonians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  (rV^)  el  Wah,  or  Oask 
pf  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  the  Lybian  Desert.    Ham,  the  idolatrous 


MM 


.  ^  The  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  ]angiia|;e  contains  many  Arabic  words. 
Doctor  Gese(>iu9,  the  celebrated Prieotal  pr6ressocat  HaUe,'isnow  trans- 
lating the  Book  of  Enoch  from  the  Abvssinian  language.  TbfL  U^^ineji 
Doctor  has  been  lately  Ia  lEnglaQd,  and  read  to  me  a  few  ebapms  df  Ylii» 
work,  when  we  acreed  in  the  opinion,  that  one-fourth  of  th«  woiir  were 
iwttttiijr  Arabic?  >    w 
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ion  of  Noah^  worshipped  the  sun,  and  the  fountain  of  his  deity 

called    ((^U>^l   ^jAfi)  Ain  Ashshimsh,  i.  e.  the  fountain  of  the 
lun,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Oasis  of  Amnion  or  Ham  men, 

Siwah^  or  {i^^jJA^  ^'^^O  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Khaijah,  i.  e.  the  exterior 
Oasis. 

Note,  The  mutatiop  of  Ham  into  Am^  and  vice  versa,  can* 
not  surprise  any  one  who  will  for  a  moment  consider  the  inge- 
nuity of  Europeans  in  corrupting  foreign^  particularly  oriental 
and  African  words. 

Richardson,  in  his  learned  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Arabic 
and  Persian  Dictionary,  p.  38,  says,  Ait  in  Arabic  signifies 
wonder,  miracle.  Query,  Does  he  not  mistake  this  word  for 
A&d,  or  Aady^  as  Aady  billah,  i.e.  the  wonder  of  God  f  Ait 
signifies  a  clan,  a  tribe,  a  people:  tbus^  Ait-£mure,  Ait-Ziltan, 
Ait-Attar,  tribes  in  the  Atlas. 
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Leipzig,  and  Dresden, 


THE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    AT    LEIDEN. 

This  collection  of  books  is  not  large  j  the  number  of  yolumes  is 
estimated  at  sixty  thousand.  But  though  the  library  is  compara- 
tively small,  it  contains  articles  of  great  value.  The  department  of 
ancient  Manuscripts  deserves  attention.'  The  manuscripts  are 
chiefly  of  Latin  authors  ;  of  Greek,  there  are  but  few.  There  is  a 
beautiful  Codex  of  Virgil,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
ISth  century.  It  is  on  parchment,  and  in  folio.  Besides  this,  there 
arc  two  other  manuscripts  of  Virgil.  Heyne,  in  speaking  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Virgil,  mentions  three  of  the  Leiden  Library  (Lei' 
densii  BiUiotheccB  tires),  but  thinks  that  two  manuscripts  wkfch 
Peter  Burmann  collated  were  diflFerent  from  the  former.  Thus»  if 
this  be  correct,  and  if  the  Codices  collated  by  Burmann  belonged 
likewise  to  the  Leiden  library^  there  must  have  been  in  all  nve 
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fnanuscripts  of  Virgil.  He  seems,  likewise,  hot  to  be  clear  about 
the  Codices  Vossiani,  that  is,  the  manuscripts  that  belonged  to 
Itaac  Vossius.  The  library  of  Vossius  was  incorporated  wim  that 
of  Leiden,  and  it  would  be  easy,  on  the  spot,  to  ascertain  how  those 
manuscripts  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one  anotlier.  Two  manit- 
scripts  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  were  next  laid  before  me  5  both  on 
parchment.  These  interested  me,  because  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  works  of  that  remarkable  author  have  hitherto  not  been 
treated  with  that  care  which  they  justly  claim;  and  I  have  fre- 
quently felt  a  wish,  that  1  might  have  an  opportunity  of  bestowing 
my  labor  upon  a  revision  and  illustration  of  the  text.  There  ard 
several  manuscripts  of  Horace,  one  of  them,  on  parchment,  very  old 
(codex  vetustissimus ) ;  manuscripts  of  Cicero,  Quincilian,  and 
Seneca.  Of  Greek  manuscripts  the  library  has  not  many.  I  saw 
the  Codex  Vossianus  of  the  Iliad,  with  the  Scholia  of  Porphyry, 
and  of  others ;  which  Codex  I  have  mentioned  in  my  treatise  on  the 
Scholia  of  Porphyry:*  it  is  written  on  paper.  Another  Greek 
manuscript  which  I  saw,  is  that  of  Josephus,  on  the  Jewish  War ; 
it  is  also  on  paper.  As  a  curiosity,  I  was  shown  the  hand-writing 
of  Hugo  Grotius,  in  four  or  five  volumes  o£  Annotationes  in  Vetus 
Testamentum, 

The  library  possesses  some  early  specimens  of  printing:  for  ex-- 
ample,  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  printed  at  Mentz,  in  1468,  fol. ; 
a  Dutch  Bible,  fol.,  printed  at  Delft,  1477.  Among  the  biblio- 
graphical rarities  Czar  Peter's  Bible,  as  it  is  called,  is  exhibited* 
This  was  printed  by  the  command  and  at  the  expense  of  Peter  the 
Great,  in  the  years  1717  to  1721,  inclusive.  It  is  in  the  Dutch 
language,  and  entirely  in  capital  letters ;  printed  on  very  good 
paper,  folio,  and  with  a  very  wide  margin.  It  was  the  Czar's  inten- 
tion, that  a  Russikn  translation  should  be  written  on  this  margin, 
for  his  own  use.  There  were  but  very  few  copies  taken  oflF,  as  may 
be  imagined ;  and  to  have  such  a  copy  perfect,  as  the  library  of 
Lieiden  has  one,  is  no  small  treasure,  in  the  opinion  uf  the  curious 
collector.  That  at  Leiden  is  divided  into  four  folio  volumes. 
There  is  nothing  vjrritten  on  the  margin ;  but  that  of  Peter's  own 
copy  was  probably  filled  with  the  Russian  translation.  Whether 
this  copy  is  preserved  at  Petersburgh,  or  elsewhere,  in  Russia,  I  have 
not  learnt.    The  New  Testament  was  printed  first. 

As  a  curious  object  in  the  library,  my  attendant  pointed  out  to 
me  a  number  of  square  boxes,  made  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  4to 
Tolumes.  They  contained  specimens  of  di£Ferent  sorts  of  wood  ;  the 
box  itself  was  made  of  the  wood  of  which  it  was  to  contain  the 
specimen  ;  and  of  such  a  specimen  the  di£Ferent  component  parts, 
or  the  elements,  were  given,  such  as  a  section  of  the  inner  parti  or 


Commentatio  de  Porphyrii  scholiis  in  Homerum,  p.  16. 
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the  albnflMDi  that  U  to  say,  th«  wood,  stitctlj  speaking,  to  show  tbt 
grain  aad  substance }  fairer,  tlie  bark,  the  flower,  and  seeds,  aad 
aaf  thing  else  characreristic  of  the  tree.  The  boxes  are  adorasd 
en  the  outside  with  the  bark  of  the  respective  trees,  and  the  Ucheas 
and  mosses  that  grow  upon  them.  I'his  collection  was  made  bf  a 
Gervan,  purchased  hj  Lewis  Buonaparte,  when  he  was  king  ef 
Holland,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  library  of  Leiden. 

Althoagh  the  library  of  Isaac  Vossius  was  tncprporated  with  the 
pobUc  library,  the  books  are  kept  distinctly  by  themcelTes^  Ih  tbt 
same  manner  the  books  of  Hemsterhuis  and  Rhun^nias  belong 
to  it ;  and  these  are  not  even  under  the  same  roof.  The  buildbg 
which  contains  the  library  is  an  old  edifice,  formerly  a  convent,  ia 
whkh  there  is  not  room  enough  for  the  different  purposea  to  wUdi 
it  is  appropriated.  The  apartment  for  the  books  is  not  ^ufficiendy 
extensiye  to  admit  of  accessions.  The  University,  has,  therefon^ 
purchased  a  house,  in  a  different  street,  where  the  libraries,  of  Hem- 
sterhuis and  Rhunkenius  are  preserved*  I  proceeded  to  this  hoos^ 
and  took  a  view  of  the  books,  which  had  been  the  property  of  those 
two  great  scholars.  I  believe  it  is  the  entire  collection  of  Rhun* 
kenius's  books,  with  the  exception  of  duplicates,  which  may  have 
been  sold  :  but  of  Hemsterhuis's  library  there  seems  to  be  only 
a  part  in  that  house }  the  remainder  must  have  been  otherwise  dis- 
posed  of.  The  books  of  Hemsterhuis  are  interesting,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  annotations  written  on  the  margin  by  the  hand 
of  that  eminent  man.  There  seems  hardly  to  be  a  single  volime 
which  is  not,  more  or  less,  enriched  in  this  manner.  Hemstenbnis, 
to  judge  from  these  specimens,  wrote  a  small,  but  very  peat  hand. 
The  books  of  which  I  speak  are  all  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the«e 
marginal  annotations  m^ny  a  valuable  observation  may  probaUy 
be  found.  In  a  copy  of  Hesychius,  on  the  blank  leaf,  before  the 
title-page,  I  noticed  these  words :  Hesychio  quantum  debeamut,  did 
non potest,  H.  Stephan.  Schediasmata,  lib.  6. 8. 1 0.  And  under  this : 
Henfchio  mukum  Graea  lingua  debet.  Ibid.  Sched.  12.  But  these 
remarks,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  were  not  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Hemsteihuis.  In  the  books  of  Rhunkenius  not  a  marginal  ^uit|^ 
er  any  writing,  is  to  be  found ;  they  are^juite  clean,  and  uatauched 
by  the  pen.  Though  I  have  said  thus  much  of  the  library  at  I«fjr 
den,  the  view  I  had  of  it  was  very  short  and  hasty,  and  provesro^ly 
that,  if  leisure  had  served,  it  might  have  been  examined  with  .con- 
siderable benefit  and  instruction.  The  use  that  is  ma4e^(.it«is 
nore  to  serve  as  a  repository  for  literary  treasures,  thfoi  as  an  es- 
tablishment instrumental  to  the  purposes  of  the  university.  The 
professors  alone  have  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books  from  it  |[  the 
stuflent/s  can  obtain  none,  unless  by  particular  favor,  through  a' pro- 
fessor, who  must  procure  it  in  his  own  name,  and  is  responsible  for 
it.  This  responsibility  is  different  from  diat  requited  at  Gotthtfai, 
which  is  a  mere  recommendation  and  testimony  on  the  pax^t  ^the 
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professor,  for  the  student.  It  is  an  acknowledged  )mnciple,  that  die 
library  is  intended  for  general  use,  not  merely  introduced  by  prac^ 
tice,  but  intended,  and  sanctioned  by  the  government.  The  first 
object  of  the  Gottingen  library  is  usefulness ;  and  this  object  is  pitr^ 
sued  with  such  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  librarians,  that  no  pesv 
son  finds  the  least  diflGiculty  in  profiting  by  the  adrantages  which 
that  admirable  collection  affords.  There  does  not  exist,  in  any 
part  of  the  civilised  world,  an  establishment  of  the  kind,  which  is 
rendered  so  beneficial  by  the  unrestrained  use,  which  it  ofiers  of  its 
treasures  ;  and  the  contrast,  therefore,  which  I  have  drawn,  in  th» 
respect,  between  Leiden  and  Gottingen,  is  not  solely  applicable  t* 
the  former  university,  nor  meant  as  a  reproach  to  it ;  but  equally 
affects  all  institutions  of  that  kind,  when  they  are  compared  with 
the  latter.  The  library  of  Gottingen  professes  to  possess  all  the 
literary  produf^tions  which  relate  to  every  department  of  science* 
It  is  a  scientific  library,  to  which  character  that  of  Leiden  does  not 
pretend,  being  only  a  repository  of  such  books  as  circumstances 
have  allowed  the  university  to  collect,  without  any  systematic  view 
to  the  sciencels.  The  funds  assigned  for  the  library  of  Leiden  are 
by  far  too  small  to  admit  of  such  a  scope  as  the  library  of  Gottis- 
seti  aims  at.  Thej  are  only  three  hundred  gilders  per  annum,  which 
fS  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  sterhng,  a  sum  utterly  inade* 
quate  to  any  purpose  in  completing  a  library  :  and  though  upon 
application  to  govemntent,  on  certain  occasions,  (for  instance,  when 
any  sale  of  books  takes  place,  at  which  the  library  wishes  to  pur- 
^kase,)extraor£nary  aid  is  obtahied,  and  though  likewise  donations 
a^d  le^cies' supply  additional  means ;  yet  these  resources  are  not 
calculated  to  compensate  the  want  of  that  regular  and  perma- 
iient  supi^ort,  to  which  the  library  at  Gottingen  owes  its  high  and 
perBsct  cofidi^n.  Among  the  men  wh6have  discharged  the  office 
6f  librarians  at  Leiden,  the  names  of  HcmsterhuiS)  Rhunkenitts>  and 
Wyttenbach,  shed  a  lustre  upon  that  establishment. 

•  The  Public  or  Royal  Libhahy  at  Hakovbr,  will  next 
fngage  our  attention.  It  belongs  to  thtf-  Sovereign  of  Hanover, 
wlkd  was  actordingly  denominated,  formerly  die  Electoral,  as 
it  now  is  the  Royal,  Library.  The  illustrious  Leibnitz  contributed 
firincipally  to  the  formation  of  this  library.  I  heard  the  present 
worthy  and  venerable  librarian '  state  the  number  of  books  at  eighty 
tKousand  volumes.  The  best  part  of  them  are  historical  works,  anH 
^mong  these  the  History  of  -the  House  of  Hanov^  has  been  es- 
pecially attended  to.;  so  that  in  this  branch  the  library  may  be 


;  '  Mr.  John  George  Henry  Pjcder,  a  man  celcbratcfl  by  hj»  writings  as  a 
philosopher,  and  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him  for  his  excellent  and 
amiable  character. 
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considered  as  vetf  strong.     It  constitutes  the  principal  meril  of  the 
collection.     This  deither  pretends  to  embrace  science  in  general; 
nor  professes  to  be  a  receptacle  for  literary  treasures.  It  is  a  library, 
originally  more  destined  for  private  and  a  particular  use,  than  to 
be  regarded  as  an  establishment  founded  for  an  extensive  and  pub- 
lic purpose.     Classical  manuscripts,  either  Greek  or  Latin,  it  hai 
none ;  it  is,  however,  not  poor  in  old  printed  bor^ks. 
.    A  great  curiosity,  belonging  to  it,  is  a  large  mass  of  manuscript 
papers,  written  by  Leibnitz,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  his  correspon- 
dence.    Besides  his  own  letters,  of  which  there  are  copies,  there  are 
a  great  many  letters  of  the  eminent  persons  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded.    His  correspondence  was  most  extensive  ;    and,  what  is 
surprising  in  a  man  so  much  occupied,  it  seems  that  he  generally 
copied  his  letters,  and  not  unfrequently  transcribed  the  same  com- 
position two  or  three  times.     Those  in  the  library  are,  for  the  most, 
part,  the  first  draughts.  There  was  scarcely  any  one  of  his  cotempo- 
raries  of  celebrity,  with  whom  he  had  not  an  epistolary  intercourse, 
besides  his  connexions  with  persons  of  high  rank.     A  great  many 
of  the  letters  are  written  in  French,  and  in  Latin,  some  in  other 
languages.     One  of  his  most  distinguished  correspondents  was  the 
Electoress  of  Hanover,  the  Princess  Sophia,  mother  of  George  I, 
Of  her  hand,  several  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  collection;  and 
some  of  her  letters  have  been  published,  in  an  interesting  account.of 
the  life  of  this  princess,'  by  Mr.  Feder,  who  has  likewise,  in  a  distinct; 
volume,  made  known  some  of  the  more  learned  epistles  of  that  great 
man.^  Besides  the  letters  of  Leibnitz,  there  is  a  great  number  of  loose 
papers  in  his  hand-writing,  containing  extracts,  notes,  and  observa-* 
tions.     On  some  occasion,  when  a  person,  interested  in  this  subject, 
wished  to  look  over  a  certain  quantity  of  these  papers,  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity  as  to  their  contents,  and  wished  to  have  them  entrusted  to 
him  in  his  house  for  a  given  time,  it  was  found  too  irksome  and 
troublesome  to  count  them  out  to  him ;  the  expedient,  therefore, 
was  adopted  of  weighing  them,  and  the  person  alluded  to  was 
answerable  for  so  many  pounds  of  the  writings  of  Leibnitz.   When 
they  were  returned  to  the  library,  it  was  ascertained  by  the  scales, 
that  nothing  was  missing.     There  are  some  other   memorialf  of 
Leibnitz  preserved  in  the  library ;  for  example,  a  case,  with  a  great 
many  divisions, 4n  which  he  deposited  his  excerptaand  observations; 


?  Written  in  German,  with  this  title  :  Sf>phie  Churfyrstin  ton  Hannoiter 
im  Vmris%  Ton  Jofntnn  Ge(frg  HeUtrich  Feder,  Hannover^  1810. 

*  Com'nercii  epi%tolici  LeibnitianL  tj/pis  nondum  fulguti  nelecta  specimina  ; 
edidit  notuUsque  passimillustravit  J.  G.  H.  Feder,  Hanotera,  1805.  8vo.  Some 
of  Leibnitz's  litters  wepe  published  before  Mr.  Feder,  for  example:  Leib- 
nitii  Epistola  ad  J.  And.  Schmid,  Thtol,  Helmstad;  ex  autograpfUs  edidU 
G.  Veesenmeyer,  Noremherg,  1738,  8vo. 
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an  arm-chair^  in  which  he  used  to  sit ;  a  copy  of  Barclay's  Argenb^ 
in  which  he  was  reading  at  the  n^oment  of  his  death.  .  This  cir^ 
cumstance  is  recorded  on  the  front  leaf  of  the  book,  by  his  secretary. 
There  are  also  two  portraits  of  him,  painted  in  oil,  and  several 
prints.  A  volume,  or  portfolio,  is  shown,  in  which  the  autographs 
g£  many  remarkable  persons  were  collected.  1  noticed,  among 
others,  those  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  i  they  were  small,  and 
neither  of  them  to  be  admired  for  calligraphy.  That  of  Lutl^er 
wias  the  best ;  Melanchthon's  very  indifferent,  and  almost  illegible^. 

The  Public  Library  at  Cass?l,  in  Hessia,  is  not  very  large^ 
nor  is  it  remarkable  for  any  thing  particularly  curious.  Ir  has  a  few 
manuscripts,  one  of  which  is  a  Codex  of  Thu.cydides,  on  parchment 
or  vellum.  It  is  well  written,  and  of  the  thirteenth  centuryi  The 
date  is  expressed  at  the  end.  Daker  made  use  of  this  manuscript 
in  his  edition,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  has  not  yet  been  accurately 
collated.  There  is  a  manuscript  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia ;  another 
on  parchment,  entitled  Notof  Tironis  et  SenecrFf  and  giving  a  col- 
lection of  signs  of  abbreviation,  which  are  siometimes  called  Nota 
Tironiance,  rrom  Cicero's  scribe  TYro,  who  is  said  to  have  invented^ 
or  rather  improved  them.'  In  the  catalogue  there  was  a  remarl^ 
concerning  this  manuscript,  stating  that  Gruter  had  edited  it ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case,  and  the  manuscript,  as  one  of  the  librarians  as-r 
sured  me,  has  to  this  day  not  been* published.  I  advised  this  gen- 
tleman to  become  the  editor  of  it ;  for  it  might  be  of  service  to  tha 
scholar,  or  would  at  least  be  received  by  the  public  as  a  literary 
curiosity.  He  said  that  it  had  been  transcribed- for  some  person  at 
Gotha,  and  it  had  been  said  that  Mr.  Jacobs  meant  to  publish  it. 
Nothing,  however,  has  appeared  in  print.  I  saw  an  elegant  manu- 
script on  vellum  of  Boccaccio,  not  the  Decamerone,  bi;t  anothej 
work  ;  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Philocopo,  Sonje  old  German 
manuscripts  of  old  German  poetry  are  preserved  in  thi^  library. 
One  of  them  is  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  poem  of  the  eighth  o^ 
ninth  century,  styled  the  Son^  (i.e.  poem)  o/* (concerning)  Hildebrand 
and  Haduhrand,  which  has  been  published  and  ably  illustrated  by 
two  learned  brothers,  Messrs.  Grimm,  of  Cassel.  These  gentlemen 
are  deeply  skilled  in  the  ancient  lore  of  Germany,  to  which,  in 
general,  great  attention  is  paid  at  present ;  and  many  interesting 
circumstances  relating  to  the  early  language  and  literature  of  that 
country  are,  by  dei^rees,  brought  to  light.  Another  remarkable 
piece  is  the  poem  of  Wilhelm  von  Orange^  two  parts  of  which  were 


'  It  is  said,  that  Cicero  made  use  of  this  kind  of  short-hand  writing 
louring  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  employing  Tiro  to  take  notes  of  what 
was  said  in  the  senate.  Of  the  Nota  Tironiarue^  or  abbreviations  which 
occur  in  old  manuscript  books  and  documents^  a  large  work  has  been 
written  by  CarfzktieEi  in  fol. 
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printtd  and  published  by  Catparton^  (the  second,  howerer,  ratfatfr 
Inaccfirttelyy  or  less  perfectlj) ;  the  third  remains  unpublished;  sad 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Cassel  manuscript.  Under  the  head  of  early 
prints  I  was  shown  the  Bible  by  Peter  Schceffer^  of  the  year  1460. 

The  Library'  of  Gotha,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Sate 
Gotha,  is,  at  present,  under  the  superintendence  of  that  learned 
and  elegant  scholar,  Mn  Jacobs,  known  as  the  editor  of  thi^ 
Greek  Anthology.  The  library  may  be  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred .thousand  volumes.  It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Sax^  Gotha, 
but  not  as  his  private  property  :  it  is  an  heir  loom,  always 
remaining  with  the  head  of  the  Ducal  family.  The  late  Duke, 
who  was  a  man  of  science,  had,  besides,  a  very  considerable  pri- 
vate library,  consisting  of  no  less  than  twenty  thour»and  volumes. 
They  related,  for  the  most  part,  to  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
natural  philosophy,  which  were  the  favorite  pursuits  of  that  prince. 
It  is  intended  that  this  collection  shall  be  added  to  the  public 
library.  The  present  Duke,  whose  taste  is  more  for  polite  litera- 
ture, has  also  a  good  private  library,  composed  of  such  works  as 
are  required  for  his  studies.  The  public  library  is  rich  in  old 
printea  books ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  1.  Psaheritm 
Moguntia:^  printed  by  Fust  and  Schceffer,  1459,  foL  ;  and  a  fb^g- 
inent  of  a  still  older  edition  of  the  same,  from  the  y«ar  1457,  fcil*; 
%  Bildia.  AJoguntue^  of  1462.  fol.  3.  A  Latin  Dictionary,  printect 
by  Guttenberg,  i460.  At  the  end  h  an  inscription,  indicating  th^ 
year  when  the  book  was  finished,  and  the  art  by  which  it  wa< 
completed;  say  in?,  that  it  was  not  written  with  pen  or  reed,  but  by 
a  new  method,  wnich  was  made  a  secret,  though  not  quite  a  secret. 
Those  three  works  were  printed  on  parchment.  4.  A  German 
translation  of  the  Bible  from  before  the  time  of  Luther*  .  I  da  not 
remember  the  year ;  it  is  upon  paper,  as  the  following  ffve :  BiUid 
Pauperum,  a  curious  old  popular  book,  with  quaint  figures  and 
drawings,  meant  to  represent  religious  subjects.  5.  Editio  priftceps 
a^ Cicero  de  officUs  upon  paper;  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  edi- 
tion, a  year  or  two  later,  upon  parchment.  In  the  department  of 
manuscrfpts  I  only  saw  some  Latin  ones,  not  any  Greek.  A  very 
fine  Codex  of  Quintilian,iip9n  vellum  or  parchment,  is  perhaps  to 
be  noticed  first.  It' was  collated  by  Matthias  Gesner.  2.  Two 
fine  manuscripts,  upon  vellum,  of  Caesar's  Commentaries ;  ontf  of 
them  somewhat  mutilated.  Mr.  Jacobs  thought  that  these  had  not 
been  yet  collated.  In  speakiiig  of  Ciafsar,  I  remarked  to- Mr.  JaCOtei 
|hat  the  text  of  Caesar,  to  this  day,  did  not  appear  to  me  so  well 
settled  as  it  ought  to  be.  Indeed,  since  the  time  of  Oudendotp^ 
which  was  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  little  or  nothing; 
has  beea  done  for  it.  Mr.  Jacobs  agreed  in  this  observation,  and 
isdded,  that,  of  late  years,  the  Latin  authors  had  been  compofa-^ 
tively  neglected,  at  leak  not  treated  with  the  same  attentioa  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Greek.    The  Greek  being  considered 
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as  iht  more  difficult  of  the  two  language=s,  it  s^eDis  that,  for  tbii 
reason,  many  scholars  have  preferred  it,  for  a  trial  of  their  strength* 
I  confess  that  I  have  often  been  mortified,  in  reading  Csesar,  to 
find  the  text  in  what  I  thought  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  Mu 
Jacobs  no  less  agreed  with  me  in  opinion,  that  even  with  Gicero 
much  still  remained  undone,  and  that  the  criticism  of  the  text  way 
)>y  no  means  exhausted. 

The  Library  at  Weimar  is  stated  to  contain  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  volumes.  It  is  a  well  chosen  collection,  but  I  did 
not  learn  that  it  possessed  any  thing  curious  in  bibliography. 
There  are  afev^  classical  manuscripts.  There  are  many  records, 
and  written  documents,  deposited  in  a  separate  room,  which  chiefly 
relate  to  the  history  of  Saxony ;  but  these  are  more  to  be  con- 
sidered as  archives  (and  thus  they  are  also  called)  than  as  part  dF 
the  library.  Among  other  valuable  works,  the  library  has  a 
choice  collection  of  prints.  There  are  certain  funds  appropriated 
to  the  library;  but  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  (or  present  Grand 
Duke)  always  extended  beyond  them,  and  he  often  supplied  what 
the  funds  could  not  purchase.  As  there  is  no  establishment  for 
study,  I  mean  nothing  like  a  University,  at  Weimar,  the  useof  the 
library  is  limited.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  well  regulated';  and 
there  are  catalogues,  both  alphabetical  and  scientific.  It  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  is  an  heir-loom  in  the 
I)ucal  family.  There  is  another  library,  belonging  to  the  Grand 
l3uke,  at  Jena,  which  consists  of  about  thirty  thousand  volumes. 
It  may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  be  removed,  and  joined  to 
that  ^t  Weimar,  if  there  should  be  found  room  for  such  an  addi- 
tion. 

The  Library  at  Jena.  As  a  University,  Jena  has  acquired,  io 
Germany,  a  great  reputation.  It  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  the 
rival  of  Gottingen;  but  to  this  denomination  it  will  not  be 
-thought  to  be  entitled  by  -those  who  are  sufficiently  aeqaatmed 
^th  both  places.  The  scientific  establishments  form  at  once  a 
great  mark  of  difference,  and  among  them  none  more  strikingly 
;tfaan  the  libraries.  That  of  Jena  is  comparatively  small.  It  is 
estimated  at  no  more  than  forty  thousand,  and  the  Gotting6Q 
Jiibrary  has  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Nor  is  the 
want  of  number  compensated  by  the  quality  of  the  books.  There 
are  but  few  objects  of  curiosity.  Of  manuscripts  there  are  two 
•Oreek  plays — the  Electra.  and  Ajax,  of  Sophocles,  upon  cotton 
psi<per,  not  very  old.  They  have  been  collated  There  is  a  Codex 
Membranaceus  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  and  a  valuable  manuscript 
of  old  German  poetry  (the  chixnesingtrs)-  Among  the  old  printed 
books  is  the  celebrated  German  poem,  called  'Ffteuerdanhi  upon 
.'pardiment,  with  figures  cut  in  wood,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  seen 
.9lfc  Gotha.;  a  Genimn  traaslation  jof  the  Bible,  made  befoie  that  d 
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Lother,  and  published  hj  Cobargery  at  Narember|^^  fai  dit  year 
148S.  A  very  singular  work — an  old  German  translation  of  Liyj, 
illustrated  with  wood  cuts ;  in  one  of  whichy  exhibiting  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  siege,  a  cannon  is  to  be  seen  among  the  implements 
of  war.  Of  these,  and  other  curiosities,  an  account  has  been  gnren 
byMvLiiJN,  in  a  book  entitled  Memorabilia  Biblioiheca  Jenenm, 
The  library  has  no  funds,  and  could  therefore  not  attain  any  great 
ttreneth.  It  was  founded  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  Fre- 
derick, surnamed  the  Magnanimous,  the  friend  of  Luther.  l\ 
probably  \^  ould  be  in  a  more  florishing  state  if  it  were  under  the 

Srotcction  of  one  master  or  patron  ;  but  the  University  to  which  it 
elongs  is  under  the  authority  and  in  the  dependence  of  four  Sax(m 
Dukes^the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  (who  is  the  Sovereign  of  the 
town  of  Jena),  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Meinon- 
gcn,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coboure.    The  prerogative  of  these  four 

?rtnces,  in  regard  to  the  Univerbity,  is  in  these  proportions ;  the 
)uke  of  Saxe  Weimar  has  one  half,  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  on^ 
quarter^  Duke  of  Saxe  Meinungen  one  eighth^  Duke  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg  one  eighth.  Where  the  mterests  are  so  divided,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  subjects  dependent  on  them  shall  prosper,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  under  the  auspices  of  one  masteri 
The  sum  allowed  to  the  library  is  scarcely  forty  pounds  a-year ; 
but  sometimes  an  extra  allowance  is  made,  for  the  purchase  of  any 
particular  books.  Thus,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  library  of  the 
celebrated  Griesbach,  who  was  a  professor  at  Jena,  was  sold,  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  granted  upwards  of  ten  thousand  rix  dollars,  or 
about  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  purchase  some  of  the  books. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  and  the  three  other  princes,  that  can  be  made  a  matter  of 
complaint,  with  regard  to  the  library ;  but  the  scantiness  of  their 
resources. 

In  Leipzig  two  public  libraries  come  under  observation.  The 
one  is  the  University  Library  ;  and  the  other,  the  Library  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Toum. 

The  University  Library,  at  Leipzig,  is  but  small,  and  seems 
chiefly  to  consist  of  old  books.  It  has  no  adequate  funds  for  pur- 
chasing new  books,  and  is,  therefore,  not  calculated  to  assist  the 
learned  men  who  reside  at  Leipzig,  in  their  labors.  .  The  profes- 
sors complain  bitterly  of  being  deprived  of  those  resources,  which 
the  library  of  Gottingen  so  amply  provides,  for  learning  and  sci- 
ence. At  Leipzig  it  is  necessary  to  lay  out  a  fortune  on  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  of  which  at  Gottingen  the  free  and  unrestrained 
use  is  offered  gratuitously.  It  is  a  general  complaint  among  the 
professors  and  men  of  learning,  at  Leipzig.  Several  of  them  have 
good  libraries,  collected  with  much  trouble  and  assiduity,  in  which 
they  have  been  obliged  to  invest  their  property.     But  this  expe- 
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dlent  not  every  one  has  at  command  ;  and  those  who  are  not  so  for^ 
tunately  circumstanced  find  themselves  confined  in  their  literary 
exertions.  They  sometimes  cannot  pursue  a  subject  for  want  of 
the  necessary  books.  Professors  Schaefer '  and  Beck  have  excellent 
classical  libraries.  But  in  other  departments  of  science  the  defi- 
ciency is  still  more  woful.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  considerable 
purchase  was  made,  by  the  bounty  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  of  a 
collection  of  books  on  natural  philosophy  and  medicine,  which  had 
belonged  to  an  eminent  man  in  those  branches  of  science,  Dr. 
Gehler.  It  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  volumes.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Professor  Beck,  the  librarian,  to  keep  this  department 
as  complete  as  possible,  and  to  procure  new  works,  in  order  to 
have  at  least  one  division  of  the  library  tolerably  well  provided. 
The  University  Library  is  open  on  two  days  in  the  week — Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  every  person  has 
'access  to  it.  Among  the  valuables  of  the  library  are  some  manu- 
scripts. The  first  of  them  is  the  Codex  of  the  Iliad,  Codex  Lip* 
siensis,  under  which  denomination  Emesti  quotes  it  in  his  edition 
of  Homer  ;  for  he  had  it  collated  for  that  edition*.  He  gives  an 
account  of  it  in  his  preface.  Heyne  speaks  of  this  manuscript  in 
his  treatise  de  subsidiis  in  Homerum,  p.  xli!.  tona^  in.  ed.  Hom.,  and 
remarks,  that  the  various  readings  show  that  it  was  written  by  aii 
ignorant  scribe.  The  scholia,  however,  have^reat  merit.  Sec 
Heyne,  p.  Ixxvii.  It  is  in  folio,  and  was  origmally  written  on 
cotton  paper ;  but  having  become  defective  towards  the  end,  it  was 
subsequently  made  up  by  a  later  hand,  and  with  linen,  paper.  In 
its  exterior  it  is  by  no  means  a  fine  manuscript.  The  cotton  paper, 
and  first  writing,  extend  from  the  beginning  Miiviy  ^et^e— to  book 
p,  *0^€a  k'€\riyu)5  (pXoyl  UeXos  'H^at'oroco.  The  linen  paper  is  thick 
and  substantial.  The  Codex  contains  the  Boeetia,  or  the  catalogue 
of  the  ships^  which,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Iliad  do  not.  The  scholia  are  only  in  the  first,  or  original  part, 
that  which  is  written  on  cotton  paj>er ;  and  there  are  also  glossce 
interlineares.  In  the  supplied,  or  more  recent  part,  on  linen  paper, 
there  are  no  scholia,  but  only  a  few  Greek  notes,  scattered  here  and 
there  on  the  margin  ;  and  glossae  interlineares.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Iliad  follows,  written  on  linen  paper,  and  by  the  same 
recent  hand,  the  Barpaxofti/o/iax<a ;  and  after  this  something 
which  is  nearly  illegible.  It  seems  to  relate  to  metre ;  and  the 
learned  Professor  Hermann  thinks  it  a  fragment  of  Hephsestion. 
In  front  of  the  Codex,  before  the  cotton  paper  and  the  old  hand 
begin,  there  are  written  upon  linen    paper,  and  by  the    recenH 


'  Since  the  above  was  written.  Professor  Schaefer's  collection  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Saxoil  Government,  and  is  incorporated  with  the  Uni- 
versity Ldbrary. 
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Imnd,  several  introductory  pieces,  viz.  a^hort  accoutit  of  Hbilifer^ 
a  brief  relation  of  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war ;  the  argumeiit  ^ 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad ;  and  lastly,  E/s  Tijv  'Ofjtfjpov  iXlaha 
tHyfims  *\iaarvov  yi}afifjiaTiKOv  rov  T5^r^ov.  This  ^f>;yiy^i«  of  Tzetlies 

is  of  considerable  length.  Professor  Hermann  has  published  it 
vith  Draco  Stratonicertsu  de  M&tris.  The  library  possesses  ano- 
ther Greek  Codex,  which  contains  Pindar,  Theocritus,  and  the 
Theogonia  of  Hesiod.  There  are  two  fine  Latin  manuscripts,,  oh 
parchment — the  one,  of  the  four  books  ad  Heretinium^  usually  attri- 
buted to  Cicero,  and  the  other,  of  Lucan,  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  older  of  the  twe ;  at  the  end  I  observed  some  lines  -w^ritten  m 
German,  of  which  the  language  appeared  to  be  far  from  modem. 
There  is,  in  this  library,  a  considerable  collection  of  Editianes  Al- 
dincBi  which  are  placed  together  in  one  case. 

The  Library  op  the  Senate,  at  Leipzig,  is  apparently  much 
superior  to  the  former,  both  in  number  of  boolcs  and  in  their  quality 
•and  value.     The  collection  is  more  Inodem  and  more  complete. 
The  library  room  is  handsome ;  but  the  place  in  which  the  Uhiver- 
sity  Library  is  lodged  is  an  old  monastic  chairiber.     The  riare  and 
most  valuable  articles  are  presierved  in  a  smaller  aparttnent,  ad- 
joining the  large  book-room.    These  lire  the  tnanuscripts  and^oriie 
•first  editions ;  in  fhe  same  place  also  is  a  collection  of  ancient 
coins,  of  other  antiquities,  and  d'fferent  curious  objects.     To  sp^ak 
first  of  the  manuscripts,  the  following  particularly  attracted  toj 
notice :    1 .  A   volume,  written  on  parchment,  in  folio,  and  the 
■whole  seemingly  by  the  same  hand,  contairiing   SaUust,  HcHttCf 
Lucan^  and  Martianus  CapeUa.   The  manuscript  appear^  to  l)e  of 
a  respectable  age,  and  well  executed      2.  A  very  fine  Codex  of  Te- 
rence^ on  parchment,  in  folio,  in  excellent  preservation.     3.  A  fine 
Codex  of  Li-oy^  on  parchment,  in  large  folio.     4.  One  of  Ovid^'oa 
parchment.     5.  Of  Cicero*s  Rhetorical  Works.    6.  A  fine  Oodex 
of  Justin^  on  parchment,  small  fblio.   7.  Of  Virgil,  on  pkrchfefent, 
•folio      8.  Of  Mela,  on  parchment.     9.  Of  Statius^  on  pardinHeht. 
10.  A  Codex  of  Persius,  on  pafrchment,  in  large  octavo.     It  hte 
been  rendered  illegible  by  the  damp,  to  \^'hich  it  seems  to  hare 
been  exposed,     li.  Two  plays  of  Sophocles      This  manuscript  fs 
in  small  folio,  or  what  may  be  tei*tned  quarto.     12.  Heto  Akfnfth 
drinus,  Trept  Trvev/auTiKiov,  a  manuscript  on  linen  paper.     13.  Su- 
clideSi  Aristides,  and  some  other  Greiek  writers  irepi  ipfioviitfis  ictti 
fjiovmKfis,  on  linen  paper,  in  folio. 

I  will,  in  conclusion,  itiention  a  Latin  manuscript  {^oem,  which 
tnight  be  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  is  in  fblio,  Written  on  lln^ 
4)aper,  not  of  great  bulk,  entitled,  Strabi  Gallic  PoetcB  ct  Theologi 
HoRTULUii.  To  this  library  belongs  also  a  manuscript  of  -£schy- 
lus,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hermann.  He  used  it 
for  his  intended  edition  of  that  poet.  I  subsequently  saw  it  at  his 
house.    The  beginning  of  this  manuscript  is  on  cotton  papery  and 
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contains,  a  fragment  of  the.  Prometheus  ;  the  reinain4Gr,  o^.li^qo, 
paper,  consists  of  three  complete  plays ;  nan^ely,  Perscty  Prome- 
theus, Septem  ad  Thcbas  ;  of  the  Prometheus,  consequently,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  a  double  manuscript,  at  lea^t  in  part.  Th^* 
bapd  which  has  written  on  the  cotton  paper  is  evidently  older  than^ 
the  other.  We  shall  kngw.  this.  Codex  more  accurately  when  Pro- 
fessor Hermann's  edition  of,  -^schylujs  is  published-  This  \yill  b^ 
a  production  from  ihe  labors  of  that  eminent  sqholar  which  wilJL 
justify  the  high  expectations  which  the  learned,  have  formed  of  it. 
The  Professor  has  bestowed  extraordinary  pains  upon  it,  overlqokp 
ing  nothing  that  could  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  the  text,  in  every, 
point  of  view.  The  critical  part,  and  the  metre  are,  above  all 
others,  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  exertions  of  that  editor.  His 
strength  in  metre  is  well  known.  In  conversing  with  me  on  ^5- 
chylus,  he  remarked,  that  there  was  much  less  difficulty  in  arrange 
ing  the  choruses,  and  settling  the  metre  of  them,  than  there  wa^ 
in^the  other  tragedians.  The  task,  he  said,  was  much  more  ardu*. 
ous  in  Sophocles,  and  infinitely  more  so,  and  almost  discouraging, 
in  Euripides. 

Among  th6  rarities  in  the  small  room  of  the  library,  I  discovered 
the  beautiful  Florentine  edition  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  of  the  year 
1.496.  It  is  the  editio  princeps  of  that  poet,  and  a  fine  specimen  ot 
typography,  being  printed  entirely  in  capital  letters.  It  is  so  scarce 
on  the  Continent,  that  Brunck,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Apol- 
lonius Rhodius,  says  of  it — Literatorum  paucis  primam  videre  conih 
gitf  qucB  rarissima  est.  In  England  it  is  far  less  so  :  I  am  myself 
pK)ssessed  of  a  fine  copy  of  this  edition,  which  was  presented  to  roe 
by  my  noble  and  excellent  friend  Viscount  Milton,  who  had  obtained 
it  in  Londpri,  if  I  am  not,  mistaken,  at  Mr.  Payne's.  In  Germany, 
it  was  considered  as  a  Phoenix;  and spme  literati  at  Leipzig, among 
Qthers,  Professors  Schaefer  and  Hermai^n,  to  whom  I  showed  my 
<?opy,  were  struck  with  wonder.  They  ha4  never  seen  it :  Professor 
Hermann  desired  the  loan  of  my  copy  for  a  few  days,  that  he  might 
collate  the  readings,  which  he  accoipplished.  Both  he  and  Pro- 
fessor Schaefer  entertained  the  idea,  that  this  edjtion  had  never  pro- 
perly been  examined,  and  that  it  probably  contained  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  materials  for  the  criticism  of  the  text.  Brunck  does 
1^0 1  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  ;  for  he  does  not  distin- 
guish its  merits  from  the  qualities  of  the  other  old  editions,  the 
Aldina,  Parisina,  Brubachii,  Basileensis,  Stephani,  Hceltzlini ;  of 
which  he  says,  in  the  lump — Sunt  editiones  iUce  omnes  mendosissima. 
Professor  Schaefer  was  much  struck  with  a  various  reading ;  Lib. 
iy.,  1 178,  which  Mr.  Burges  had  discovered.  The  other  editions, 
in  that  passage,  read — ^  vvo  ttoWoi  :  the  Florentine,  ^  vtto  Xaoi, 
which  makes  much  better  sense.  It  is  easily  seen  how  the  ox^p 
reading  was  changed  into  the  other.  The  last  syllable  of  (/tto,  i£^ 
by  mistake,  written  or  read  twice,  lyould,  most  readily  convert  V9fa 
XmA  into  varo  kq\M0    Froxa  sucb^  a  single  ix^stsmpe,  bo^ri^^s  ^ 
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iatisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  respecting  the  merits  of  the 
whole,  though  it  may  justify  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  edition. 
.Professor  Hermann's  report,  after  he  had  collated  it,  was,  that  th^ 
various  readings  of  the  two  first  books  were  not  many,  nor  worthy 
of  much  attention  ;  but  that  in  the  two  last  books  a  considerable 
number  of  different  readings  was  to  be  found,  and  among  thes^ 
some  of  importance.  It  is  his  idea,  that  the  text  of  Apollonius,  as 
we  have  it  now,  is  a  sort  of  medley  of  die  two  writings,  which  the 
poet  is  said  to  have  made  of  his  work.  The  first  composition  of 
the  poem,  as  is  related,  was  not  approved  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
read  ;  and  the  mortified  poet  retired  to  solitude,  in  order  to  com- 
pose it  a-new.  This  second  performance  obtained  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  his  cotemporaries.  This  relation  may  be  founded  on 
fact ;  but  though  we  may  not  doubt  it,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  fur- 
nish any  ground  for  the  inference,  that  we  probably  have  a  mixture 
of  the  first  and  second  composition  of  the  poem.  On  the  contrary, 
this  seems  unlikely,  as  the  first  composition,  which  was  rejected, 
we  may  suppose,  was  suppressed  by  the  poet  himself,  and  never 
came  into  circulation  among  his  cotemporaries,  much  less  descended 
to  posterity.  Such  an  hypothesis,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  criticism  of  the  text  upon  it,  it  will  be  difficult  for  an 
unbiassed  judge  to  admit,  without  some  specific  and  pointed  argu- 
ments. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  great  book-room  is  a  very  large  col- 
lection ofeditions  of  Horace,  Bioliotheca  Horotiana.  There  is  also 
the  whole  body  of  editions  of  Cicero,  which  John  Augustus  Emesti 
possessed  :  they  formed  the  apparatus  for  his  edition  It  is  a  very 
numerous  collection,  filling  two  book-cases.  Some  of  the  old  edi- 
tions of  the  classics,  in  this  library,  have  manuscript  notes  on  the 
margin.  In  Stephens's  edition  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  published 
at  Paris,  there  are  some  conjectures  and  emendations  of  Franc. 
Partus.  Heyne  caused  them  to  be  transcribed,  and  sent  to  him } 
and  I  had  seen  them,  at  Gottingen,  in  his  Apparatus  in  ApoUoniuta 
Rhodium^  and  copied  them  for  my  use,  thinking  some  of  the  corrections 
ingenious  and  apt.  They  are  mentioned  by  Schaefer,  in.  the  preface  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  p.  x.  No. 
IX.  I  had  the  curiosity  of  asking  for  that  copy  of  Stephens's  edi- 
tion, and  to  take  it  in  my  hands,  being  previously  acquainted  with 
some  of  its  contents.  The  Senate  Library  is  open  to  the  public, 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  from  two  to  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Library  at  Dresden  is  a  great  and  magnificent  collection  j 
and  tlie  building,  in  which  it  is  at  present  kept,  called  the  Japanese 
Palace^  imparts  to  it  also  the  splendor  of  a  ><rand  exterior.  The 
librarian,  Mr  Btigel,  a  man  iistinguivhed  by  his  learning  and 
various  knowledge  showed  me  the  library.  He  estimated  tlie 
number  of  volumes  at  two  hundred  thousand,  which  would  make  it 
equal  in  magnitude  to  that  of  Gottingen ;  and,  from  a  g^ieral 
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iriew.  It  might  be  believed  that,  in  point  of  numerical  strengA; 
there  was  not  a  great  diflFerence  between  them  ;  biit  when  I  came 
to  inspect  the  several  departments,  according  to  the  divisions  of 
literature,  and  to  examine  into  particulars,  1  found  many  blanks 
and  deficiencies,  where,  at  Gottingen.  every  thing  is  full  and  per- 
fect. In  short,  the  diflFerent  departments,  in  the  library  of  Dresden, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  complete ;  but  the  library  at  Gottingen  may 
justly  claim  this  attribute.  In  the  literature  of  modem  Europe 
the  store  is  scanty,  when  compared  to  that  of  the  Gottingen  library, 
perhaps  only  with  the  exception  of  Italian  literature,  of  which  there 
is  a  pretty  ample  stock.  It  seems  that  the  library  does  not  profess 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  literature  and  science,  which  that 
at  Gottingen  distinctly  does.  Mr.  Beigel  said,  that  the  funds  for 
purchases  were  inadequate  to  such  a  purpose  :  he  stated  them  at 
three  thousand  rix  dollars  (between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds). 
But  much  depends  on  the  judicious  and  useful  administration  of 
such  funds,  and  their  permanent  and  uninterrupted  application. 
The  libraiy  is  of  longer  standing  than  that  of  Gottingen,  by  many 
years.  From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  seems  to  follow,  that,  even 
in  number  of  volumes,  the  Gottingen  library  must  be  consider- 
ably superior ;  and  that  if  the  latter  counts  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, the  Dresden  library  must  be  below  this  estimate,  or  that  of 
Gottingen  above  it.  In  the  Dresden  library  are  incorporatied  the 
library  of  the  famous  Count  Briihl,  and  of  Count  BUnau,  both  very 
extensive  collections.  Of  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  the  Dresden 
library  has  but  little.  There  are  a  few  Greek  Codices,  which  Mat- 
thaei  had  collected  at  Moscow,  and  sold  to  this  library.  Among 
them  were  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  written  on  parchment,  in  a  sort 
of  square  character,  without  accents  and  punctuation.  The  omis- 
sion of  those  grammatical  signs  argues  it  to  be  of  considerable  age, 
perhaps  of  the  eighth  century  ;  for  though  they  were  invented  at  a 
remote  period,  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  yet  they  are  more 
constantly  used  by  the  transcribers  of  later  times,  than  at  the  epoch 
alluded  to.  There  was  farther  shown  me  a  Greek  Lexicon,  with 
the  title  of  awaytjyri  Xe^^wy,  which  Tittmann  has  published  under 
the  name  oi  Zonaree  Lexicon :  this  manuscript  is  on  thick  rag,  or 
linen-paper.  The  library  has  a  handsome  Codex  of  Valerius  maxi^ 
mus,  on  parchment,  and  some  manuscripts  of  certain  parts  of 
Cicero,  which  Emesti  had  consulted  in  his  edition.  There  are  also 
some  manuscripts  of  old  German  poetry  in  this  library.  It  is  rich 
in  old  printed  books,  and  has  many  editiones  principes.  Even  there 
was  the  Florentine  edition  of  Apollonius  Rhodius ;  ?*nd  as  I  also 
saw  it  in  the  library  at  Gottingen,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the 
opinion  of  its  extraordinary  scarcity,  on  the  Continent,  may  not  be 
well  founded.  The  notion  of  a  book  being  very  rare  sometimes 
prevails  without  sufficient  reason.  The  Psalterium  Moguntice,  by 
Fust  and  Schceffer,  of  the  year  1457,  ranks  amoilg  the  most 
remarkable  typographic  curiosities :  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  thtt 
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Itenden  libnu7 ;  and  I  have  mentioned  a  fragment  of  it;  ivliQi 
speaking  of  the  library  at  Gotha.  Earl  Spencer  has  one  ;  and.  a 
Terj  beautiful  one  is  in  his  Majesty's  private  library,  in  Buckingham;. 
bouse,  which  was  obtained  from  the  library  at  Gottingen.  The 
BiUia  paupenan^  an  Moriendh  of^  MemoraruUf  which  are  shown 
at  ctuiosidesy  do  not  eiactly  come  imder  the  head  of  typography; 
they,  were  engraved  on  wood,  with  uncouth- letters^  and.rude  figures 
or  pictures,  and  are  previous  to  the  art  of  printing  properly  so 
called^     The  library  possesses  many  Aldine  editions* 

Among  the  manuscripts,  1  ought  to  have  mentioned  a  copy  of 
the  Koran,  in  Arabic,  beautifully  written,  on  very  fine  cotton  papei: 
^the  librarian  called  it  silk  paper),  in  oblong  quarto,  or  small  folio : 
It  is  elegandy  ornamented  with  gold  and  colors,  and  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Sultan  Bajazet,  from  whom  it  was  taken,  among  otbes 
things,  in  the  siege  of  Vienna,  in  the  year  1683»  One  of  the  Princes 
o£  Saxony  served  in  that  war  against  the  Turks,  and  by  him  il;  was 
brought  to  Dresden. 

A  most  splendid  collection  of  maps,  charts,  plans,  of  towns^ 
▼lews,  and  portraits,,  in  nineteen  laige  folio  volumes,  i&  an  objj^t 
that  deserves  attention :  it  is  denominated  Atlas  Royply  and  was 
formed  by  Aurastu^  II.,  or  Augustus  Frederick,  commonly  called 
The  StroHg,  Ekctor  of  Saxony,  a,nd  King  of  Poland.  The  magni« 
ficence  of  that  P^inoe  and  his  prodigality  were  extraordinary,  aiui 
eould  only  have  been  supported  by  the  great  sources  of  wealth 
which  Saxony  afforded  by  its  mines  and  its  industry.  There  re- 
main many  vestiges  of  his  erandeur  at  Dresden.  The  maps  and 
prints,  in  the  Atlas  RoyaJ,  were  brought  together  from  di&rem 
quarters ;  but  afterwards  richly  painted  or  colored,  and  orna- 
mented with  gold,  in  a  uniform  manner.  This  gives  to  the  whole, 
a  most  brilliant  appearance.  The  work  was  executed  in  Hollandt 
whither  Augustus  sent  the  sheets  as  they  wer.e  collected* 

The  library,  altogether,  ranks  high  among  those  of  Europe ; 
9Ik1  it  might,  perhaps,  not  be  difficult  to  render  it  very  complete,  if 
a  judicious  method  were  adopted.  It  is  not  so  useful  s^t  Dresden 
as  it  woidd  be  at  a  University,  if  udlity  were  the  object.  The  ipan* 
ner  in  which  it  is  managed  and  regulated  is  not  convenifsnt  to  those 
who  have  a  pleasure  in  resorting  to  such  places.  The  apartments 
are  locked,  and  require  the  attendance  oiS  one  of  the  librarians,,  or 
their  assistants.  The  access  to  the  library  is,  therefore,,  not  free ; 
and  many  persons  will  be  deterred  from  visiting  it,  who  might 
o(iberwise  be  tempted  to  frequent  it  often.  ISuch  was  my  case ;  I 
only  saw  it  twice,  and  I  should  have  gone  there  much  oftener  if 
the  necessity  of  troubling  the  librarians  had  not  prevented  x&e. 
There  is  a  reading-room,  in  which  you  may  sit,  and  have  any  book 
brought  to  you  which  you  may  wish  to  consult.  But  this  is  not 
always  what  is  wanted.  Nor  is  the  economy  of  a  library  wellufi- 
dfirstood.    They^ave  a  written  alph$ibetical  catalogue,  as  I  wa^ 


tpld,  of  about  sixty  fplio  volumes*  A  scientific  catalogue,  which  is 
so  important,  does  not  exist ;  conspquently  the  arrangement  of  the; 
books  must  be  very,  imperfect.  The  several  divisions  of  the  she^ves^ 
arCf  marked  with  inscriptions,  such  as  History,  Auctores  Glassidf 
5m:.,  which  are  the  only  guides  to  direct  the  librarian  where  a  book 
h  to  be  found,  or  to  be  placed.  When  any  division,  or  department^ 
is  very  copious  or  extiensive,  the  difficulty,  both  of  arranging  ancj 
looking  for  books,  without  the  aid  of  a  scientific  catalQgue,  mu^ 
be  great. 

The  Imperial  LisfiAiiV  at  PaaiGUE  is  in^a  sp^<;ious  buildings 
which  formerly  was  the  convent  of  tbeJesuijis,  Itr  consists  o$  about: 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  among  which  are  several  rare  aa4 
curious  articles.  The  funds  for  adding  new  books  ajre  very  ipado^. 
quate ;  the  collection,  therefore,  is,  in  point  of  sqienqei  incomplete* 
I  was  informed,  that  the  allowance  annually  made  for  purchaseit 
wa&  no  more  than  two  thousand  florins,  papeit  cujrency,  which,, 
according  to  the  state  of  depreciation  in  May,  18159  amounted^  tO: 
about  seventy  pounds.  There  is  but  one  Greek  manu3cripti  in  this 
library,  and  this  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  value  ;  it  is  writt^fi, 
on  linen-paper,  in  quarto,  and  is  a  miscellany,  containing  the  Plutus 
of  Aristophanes,  some  Greek  epistles,  the  five  first  books  of  Hom^^ 
Oppian,  and  something  by  Isaac  Tzetz,  In  Latin  manuscripts  tb^. 
library  is  more  rich ;  among  thenob  is:  a  fine  Godex  of  Pliny's^  N^^ 
tural  History^  well  written  on  parchment,  in  large  folio;  biiC 
probably  of  a  recent  date.  Mr.  Posselt^  the  libmp&Pt/wbo  had\tbi^ 
kindness  to  show  me  the  library,  observed)  that  ha^some  a^  thW 
manuscript  was,  there  was  reason  to  suppose  t^tib  was  not  oId<)^ 
than  the  15th  century.  Another  beautiful  Codex  is  that  o£Justin% 
also  on  parchment,  in  8vo,  referr^  to  the  iSth.  ceotury ;  a  CodeK 
of  Lucan's  Pharsalia$  on  parchment ;  another  of  the  same,  on  linen 
paper  j  a  Codex  of  VirgUfs  JEneidf  on  parchxBent>  apparently  of  aik 
old  date ;,  two  manttscripts  of  Statius,  on  parchment ;  a  Codex  of 
Valerius  Maximus  ;  a  Codex  of  Ovid*s  Heroides,  on  parchment ;  u 
Codex  of  Prisdan  ;  manuscripts  of  several  pieces  of  Cicero^  some  on 
parchment  and  some  on  paper  ;  Codex  of  Varro  de  Lingwi  Latino^ 
on  paper  ;  Codex  of  Terenoe,  on  paper ;  a  paper  Codex  containing 
MacrobiuSf  Dares  Phrygius,  and  some  other  pieces.  These  are  the 
classical  manuscripts  ;  but,  as  there  is  unfortunately  no  catalogue 
or  inventory  of  the  manuscripts,  the  librarian  himself  did  no£ 
exactly  know  what  was  in  the  library.  There  is  a  vast  collection 
of  manuscripts  on  theological  and  ecclesiastical  subjects :  a  great 
curiosity  is  one,  written  by  the  hand  of  John  Huss,  which  contains 
bis  sermons,  and  bears  date  1413.  Huss,  the  earliest  Reformer 
next  to  Wickliff,  was  Professor  at  Prague,  and  suffered,  as  is  well 
known,  as  a  martyr  for  his  religious  opinionsi  at  Constance.  Some 
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of  the  handwritinc:  of  John  Hussis  likewise  to  be  seen  in  a  voluin^, 
Wesenred  in  the  library,  called  Acta  Decanorum  Jacultatu 
J^hiloifmhia  Pragenm  ;  where  he  had  inscribed  his  name  as  Dean 
df  the  Faculty.  His  writing  is  in  the  German  hand,  and  in  that 
species  of  it  which  is  called  the  broken  letter,  (Fractur^  Schrift) 
which  is  sharp  and  angular.'  A  remarkable  manuscript  is  shown, 
denominated  CantionaU^  and  containing  the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  the  Bohemian  language.  It  is  a  large  volume 
in  folio,  written  on  parchment,  in  large  characters,  and  most  splen- 
didly executed,  adorned  with  paintings.  The  volume  was  formed 
by  the  concurrence  of  several  individuals,  chiefly  persons  of  rank, 
and  of  some  corporations,  who  respectively  contributed  a  certain 
number  of  pages  at  their  expense.  Amongthe  pictures  and  repre- 
sentations with  which  the  book  is  ornamented,  one  is  singular ;  it 
exhibits  three  portraits  placed  above  one  another.  The  uppermost 
is  John  Wickliff,  who  is  represented  as  striking  fire  ;  under  him  is 
John  Huss,  catching  the  spark  in  a  piece  of  tinder  or  touch-wood ; 
and  below  this,  Martin  Luther^  who  brandishes  the  burning  torch. 
This  allegory,  produced  in  the  15th  century,  illustrates  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Reformation  with  considerable  accuracy. 

As  I  found  myself  in  the  first  library  in  Bohemia,  it  was 
natural  to  make  enquiry  after  the  Bohemian  ianeuage,  and  the 
state  of  its  literature  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Mr.  Posselt,  my  obliging 
guide,  was  a  man  of  great  information,  and  particularly  distin- 

fuished  as  a  linguist.  The  Bohemian  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the 
kivonic  tongues,  and  is  remarkable  for  that  softness  and  harmony 
which  is,  more  or  less,  peculiar  to  all  of  them.  Its  literature, 
comprising  both  poetry  and  prose,  is  by  no  means  insignificant :  a 
full  account  of  it  is  given  in  a  work  published  by  Dobrowskjf.  The 
literature  goes  considerably  back.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Rodolphus  II.,  the  friend  of  Tycho,  that  is,  in  the  l6th  century, 
many  of  the  ancient  classics  were  translated  into  the  language.  I 
saw,  for  example,  a  translation  of  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia.  Several 
other  works  in  this  language  were  shown,  and  among  them  a 
translation  of  the  Bible.  To  indulge  myself  a  little  farther  in  this 
digression  on  the  Bohemian  language,  I  will  remark,  that  in  my 
progress  through  Bohemia,  I  was  struck  with  the  harmony  of  its 
sound,  even  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  common  people.  I  could  not 
help  comparing  it  to  the  Italian.  To  rectify  my  notions  on  this 
subject,  I  requested  Mr.  Posselt.  to  read  a  small  portion  to  me,  and 
what  I  had  thought  of  the  euphony  of  the  language  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  his  reading.  It  is  easy  to  read  it,  as  the  written  charac- 
ters correspond  pretty  exactly  to  the  sounds.  It  seems  to  be  rich 
in  vowels,  and  has  some  of  those  soft  and  melting  consonants,  like 


!  See  Noehden's  Germai^  Grammar,  p.  tO. 
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the  Italian  ce^  ci,  which  adds  to  the  mellowness  of  pronunciation. 
Its  modulation  is  increased  by  the  accent,  which,  in  words  of  two 
and  three  syllables,  is  placed  on  the  first.*  Hence  the  language 
abounds  in  dactyls  and  trochees.  That,  however,  as  Mr.  rosselt 
observed,  is  not  the  case  with  all  the  Slavonic  tongues.  The  Bohe- 
mian poetry  is  entirely  in  rhyme  ;  it  has  no  blank  verse.  An  at- 
tempt was  made,  not  long  ago,  to  translate  Homer  into  hexame- 
ters ;  but  the  language  would  not  bear  it  5  it  seemed  as  little  suited 
to  that  metre  as  the  English.  The  Germans  and  Dutch,  as  is  well 
known,  very  freely  make  use  of  it.  There  is  a  Professor  of  the 
Bohemian  language  at  Prague,  and  grammars  and  dictionaries 
exist,  so  that  its  cultivation  is  by  no  means  neglected.  I  subse- 
quently saw  atVienna  a  Bohemian  and  German,  and  a  German  and 
Bohemian  Dictionary,  the  former  in  one,  the  latter  in  two  volumes, 
by  Tham,  both  published  at  Prague  :  the  first  volume,  Bohemian 
and  German,  in  1805 ;  and  the  two  others,  German  and  Bohemian, 
in  1814.  They  are  in  octavo,  and  there  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
German  and  Bohemian  part,  in  J8mo,  published  also  at  Prague  in 
1814.  The  Bohemian  language  does  not  prevail  throughout  Bo- 
hemia ;  in  most  parts  it  is  spoken  jointly  with  the  German,  and  in 
some  the  latter  entirely  predominates.  In  speaking  of  the  study  of 
languages  in  general,  Mr.  Posselt  observed,  that  the  more  deeply  a 
man  entered  into  it,  and  the  more  widely  he  extended  his  investi- 
gations, the  more  he  would  be  struck  with  a  similarity  between 
the  diflFerent  tongues  ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  idea,  that 
all  must  originally  have  been  derived  from  one  -and  the  same  stock. 
The  administration  of  the  library  at  Prague  seems  as  yet  on  an  im- 
perfect footing ;  the  catalogues  are  in  a  defective,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  in  an  unfinished  state. 

Besides  the  Imperial  Library  at  Prague,  tliere  is  a  respectable 
collection  of  books  in  the  convent  of  Prcemonstratensian  Friars^  of 
which  I  had  likewise  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  survey.  I  found 
in  it  no  literary  curiosities,  diough,  for  a  convent  library,  it  is  a  fine 
assemblage  of  books.  The  number  of  volumes  is  considerable; 
and  it  has  many  piodem  works,  among  which  I  remarked  the 
writings  of  Rousseau  and  of  Wieland.  What  struck  me  still  more 
was,  that  I  observed,  in  the  department  of  theology,  the  writings 
of  some  distinguished  Protestant  divines,  sermons,  and  others. 
This  bespeaks  great  liberality  of  sentiment  in  the  owners.  The 
librarian.  Father  Dlabatz,  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  polite  and 
obliging  manners.  He  told  me  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  work  on 
the  history  of  the  arts  in  Bohemia ;  by  which  I  understood  him  to 
inean  the  antiquities  and  monuments  of  art  which  are  found  in  that 


'This  is  the  case  in  the  German  language. — See  Noehdens  German 
Drammar,  pp.  75  and  78,  third  edition. 
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cpuntry.  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  the  eiterior  of  xh^  libi;^^.  U 
if  altogether  in.  sp4cious  and  convenient  rpopos  :  but  oim^o^  xii^ 
apartments,  which  is  newly  built»  is,  in  truth*  gT^md  amd  magniQcfnt^ 
It  is  capacious  and  lofty»  and  highly  finisoed  in  its  omaiUf3i$ii 
which  are  rich,  splendid,  and  tastefoL  A  finer  librafyrrooQ^.  is 
hardly  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

C,  11.  NORUDEN. 


VSSSSSSSSSf^ 


ON  THrE  ARABIC  INSCRI^PTiON 

Discovered  in  the  Pjframid  of  Chephrenes^  by*  the  cek- 
brated  traveller  Mr.  Belzoni,  and  the  translfltion 

',  of  the  same^  by.  the  Rev*  Dr.  I^ee,  Professor  cf 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Inserted  in  Walpole's  Travels^  in  various  Countries  of 
the  East.     Vol.  ii.p.  450. 

J  HB  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  been  long  fixed 
and  immutable  ;  it  is  therefore  possible  for  a  student  of  either, 
who  will  avail  himself  of  the  multitude  of  Lexicons  and 
other  auxiliaries  already  provided  for  him,  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  original  writers  in  those  tongues.  But 
In  die  study  of  living  and  spokenIanguages.it  is  quite  otherwise; 
for  these  being  in  a  constant  course  of  change  and  modification, 
lyhat  words  are  used  during  one  century  become  obsolfste  iaano* 
ther,  and  his  grammars  and  dictionaries  w.illMot  only  frequently 
mislead  him,  but  leave  him  imperfectly  infc^rmed  respecting  the 
meanipg  of  the  original  author.  Thus  living  languages,  like 
the  Arabic,  can  never  be  sufficiently  acquired  but  by  a  long 
residence  in  the  countries  where  they  are  vernacular,  and  by  a 
colloquial  intercourse  with  the  people  by  whom  they  are  cor- 
rectly spoken ;  moreover  there  are  several  dialects  of  the  Arar 
bic,  of  which  one  or  two  only  are  taught  in  England,  and 
neither  of  them  the  Egyptian  or  African  iVabic. 

To  point  out  the  inaccuracies  in  the  translations  of  this  bold 
and  figurative  language  of  the  East,  %>hich  occur  evenin  what  are 
called  masterly  publications  of  this  country,  would  be  not  only 
irrelevant  to  my  present  purpose,  but  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader. 

'"  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  animadversions  to  the  translatioi;L 
of  this  Arabic  inscription^  and  endeavour  to  demonstrate; 
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Ht.  That  the  original  Arabic  in  the  construction  is  neither 
imperfect  nor  confused,  as  Dr.  Lee  asserts  it  to  be. 

2d.  That  it  is  perfectly  correct^  intelligible  and  perspicuotif 
as  far  as  it  proceeds,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Belzoni. 

Sd.  That  Dr.  Lee  has  perverted  the  meaning  of  this  inscrip- 
tion by  the  interpolation  of  several  words. 

But,  -before  I  prqceed  to  -discuss  this  subject,  it  may  be 
expedient  fo  give  the  '^feader  an  idea  of  the  importance  of 
a  word  or  even  a  letter  added  or  dmitted  in  this  language, 
abounding  as  it  <loes  in  Antithesis. 

**  Mahmud,  Sultan  of  the  Ghezneides,  though  the  son  of  a 
slave,  after  having  stretched  his  conquests  over  a  great  pdrt  of 
India  and  Tartary,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  sent  an  Ambassador  to  the  Klialif  Alk&dder, 
requesting  from  that  prince  as  (Emir  el  Mumeneen)  the  foun- 
tain of  honor  aniong  the  Miiselmen,  a  title  suitable  to  his  rank 
and  power.  The  Kh&lif,  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  the 
Sultan's  origin,  declined  compliance  for  about  a  twelvemontli, 
when  being  urged  by  the  Ambassador  (whose  patience  be- 
came exhausted  from  waiting  so  long,)  and  dreading  the  Sultan's 

resentment,  he  sent  him  at  length  the  ambiguous  title  of  iJijf\] 
Waly ;  which  implies  a  prince  or  a  frii>nd,  as  also  a  sla^ ! 
Mahmud  easily  penetrated  the  Khsilifs  meaning,  and  sent  hi(h 
immediately  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  accompanied 
'^^'ith  a  Vi^ish  to  %iow  whether  a  letter  had  rtot  been  dmitted. 
Alk&dder'took  the  hint,  and  despatched  instantly  letters  patent 

VJrcdtttig  him  [45^!^  J  Waly ;  which  signifies  without  equivocal 
tion,  a  ^sovereign  independent  prince !  " 

In  this  instance,  by  the  addition  ^  of  the  iettei  )  ^a  'slave  is 
converted  unequivocally  into  a  sovereign  aiid  independent 
^tirice  ;  if  thi^refore  ^iich  *a  transitibn  is  'made  by  one  letter, 
'what  may  not  be  effedted  by  the  tYahsposition  or  interpolation 
of  three  or  four  words,  which  have  been  actually  insefted  'by 
Dr.  Lee  in  his  intei^pretiitidn  6f  Mr.  Belzdni's  Araibic  pyrami- 
dical  inscription. 

Tlie  fdllowirig  is  an  exact  copy  of  this  inscription  : 

(Ax^l  ^6jj,^\  Os^  Jla^JI  ^yisi^s  J 
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The  following  is  the  order  nhich  Dr.  Lee  has  adopted  fof 
the  purpose  (as  he  says)  of  elucidating  and  deciphering  the  above 
inacrintion : 


inscnption : 


^yjjjx^j  oM^  ^[^  oW^ 


The  following  is  Professor  Lee's  interpretation  : 
**  The  Master  Mohammed^  son  of  Ahmed  the  stone  cutter^ 
Jirst  opened  them,  and  upon  this  (occasion)  were  present  El 
Melk  Othnian  and  the  Master  (Othman)  and  Mahammed 
Luglak."  In  the  Doctor's  above  arrangement  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, the  words  marked  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  transposed  or  inter- 
polated, with  which  innovations  in  this  short  inscription^  it  were 
almost  impossible  not  to  misinterpret  its  meaning. 

This  being  premised,  1  will  now  proceed  to  elucidate  this 
pyramidical  inscription,  and  take  Mr.  Belzoni's  original  inscrip- 
tion for  my  text,  without  transposition  or  interpolation  of  a 
word  or  a  letter. 

Wa  fethahume  '  el  Malam  Muhamed  ben  Hamed  el  Hajar  wa 
Adhelk  el  Malam  Athman  had'r  wa  el  Melk  Ali  'Muhamed 
awla  wa  Igrillak. 

I  give  the  following  as  a  correct  literal  translation  : 

♦  #  #  j\^nd  the   artist  Muhamed  ben  Hamed,    the  mason. 


'  Malam  signifies  any  one  who  is  skilled  in  any  art  or  science;  thus 
Malam  el  Hajar  signifies  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  masonry.  £1  Hajar 
signifies  simply  worker  in  stones.  A  builder  is  termed  in  Arabic, 
beuaee;  a  master  builder,  or  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  building,  Malam 
Ben'aee.  Malam  ei  Alem,  one  skilled  in  knowledge  or  wisdom.  Hie 
note  in  page  451  of  Walpole's  Travels  declares  the  word  Malam  to  sig- 
nify a  title  of  office,  but  I  think  this  opinion  iiicorrecti  for  MUam  ctr^ 
Uinly  relates  to  art,  cunning  device;  xioxofELce* 
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opened  them,  and  also  the  artist '  Athman  was  present,  and  the 
king  or  prince  Aly  MCihamed.  at  first  Walgriiiak  *  *  *  , 

T  ue  intelligent  reader,  whether  he  understands  Arahic  or 
not,  will  perceive  that  this  is  a  complete  Egyptian  fragment^ 
having  neither  beginning  nor  end  ! 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Belzoni  did  not  enable  him  to  transcribe  what  preceded, 
as  well  as  what  followed  this  imperfect  fragment,  for  then  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  Pyramids,  with  other  important 
information  on  this  subject,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
discovered.  What  authority  Doctor  Lee  has  had  for  taking  out 
the  last  wor()  but  one  of  this  inscription,  and  placing  it  as  the 
second  word,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  ;  he  has,  how- 
ever, by  that  one  transposition,  (without  mentioning  the  others,) 
made  it  appear  that  the  Malam  Muhamed  ben  Hamed  and  his 
companions,   were   the  first   who  opened   the    Pyramids,  but 

this  certainly  is  not  expressed  in  the  original.  The  word  H^S 
in  the  original,  viz.  the  last  word  but  one  in  the  inscription,  relates 
to  what  follows,  viz.  something' not  included  in  this  fragment, 

JAMES  G.  JACKSON. 

Note.  Since  these  observations  were  written,  Mr.  Belzoni 
has  favored  the  public  with  an  account  of  his  researches  and 
operations  in  Egypt,  in  page  272  of  his  work  he  has  given  a 
fac-simile  of  this  inscription :  he  observes  that  the  transcriptioi| 
of  these  letters  was  so  blotted  on  the  wall  that  they  were 
scarcely  visible ;  he  then  informs  us,  that  he  invited  many  other 
persons  skilled  in  the  Arabic  language  to  compare  the  tran- 
scription with  the  original  on  the  wall ;  that  they  found  it  per-r 
fectly   correct,   except   the    concluding   word,    which    indeed 

appeared  obscure.  Mr.  Salame  then  changes  the  ^s  into  ^^ 
making  the  word  v^JlJ'xJ,  which  signifies  the  closing ;  but  by  the 

same  principle  of  ratiocination  it  might  be  V.Aj'a^,  which  I 

think  the  more  probable  conclusion  of  the  two,  for  then  the 
reading  would  proceed  rationally,  and  signify  that  the  stones  were 
very  massive,  which  no  one  can  be  so  sceptical  as  to  doubt ! 

By  very  trifling  alterations  of  the  last  two  words  other  inter- 
pretations might  be  given  to  this  inscription,  but  apprehending 
that  the  intelligent  reader's  patience  is  already  exhausted,  { 
forbear  to  mention  them.  J.  G.  J., 


f 


Called  generally  by  Europeans  Ottoman,  Oth'man^ 
*  Aojr  one  of  the  royal  bloody 
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ON   TUR 

STATE  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Amofig  certain  writers  of  antiquity ^  and  the  reasons  df 
their  silence  respecting  the  Christian  Religion. 

Cjtibbon  in  bis  famous  fifteenth  chapter  when  speaking  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity  observes ;  ''  We  stand  in  need  of  such 
reflections  to  comfort  us  for  the  loss  of  some  illustrious  cbarac* 
ters,  which  in  our  eyes  might  have  seemed  the  most  worihy  of 
the  divine  present.  The  names  of  Seneca,  of  the  elder  and 
3'ounger  Phny,  of  Tacitus,  of  Plutarch^  of  Galen^  of  the  slav« 
Epictetiis,  and  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  adorn  th^  a^ 
in  which  they  flourished,  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature^ 
They  filled  with  glory  their  respective  stations,  either  in  active 
or  contemplative  life ;  their  excellent  understandings  were  im- 
proved b\  study ;  Philosophy  had  purified  their  miods  from  the 
prejudices  of  the  popular  superstition ;  and  their  days  were 
spent  in  the  pyrsiiit  of  triith  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Yet 
all  these  sages  (it  is  no  less  an  object  of  surprise  and  concern) 
overlooked  or  rejected  the  p^fection  of  the  'Christian  system. 
Their  language  or  their  silence  equally  discover  their  contempt 
for  the  growing  sect,  which  in  their  time  had  diffused  itself  over 
the  Roman  empire.  Those  who  condescend  to  mention  Chris- 
tians, consider  them  only  as  obstinate  and  perverse  enthusiasts, 
who  exacted  an  implicit  submission  to  their  mysterious  doc- 
trines, without  being  able  to  produce  a  single  argument  that 
could  engage  the  attention  of  men  of  sense  and  learning.'* 

The  inference  which  the  historian  intended  to  be  drawn  from 
ihis  passage  is  very  evident,  and  with  such  skill  and  dexterity  is 
the  point  put,  thtat  I  fear  many  of  the  readers  of  the  ^  Decline 
and  Fall '  have  not  been  able  to  parry  the  thrust  with  entire 
Success.  In  m}  own  mind,  I  may  say,  it  produced  littie  more 
tban- a  feeling  of  admiration  at  ils  ingenious  sophistry,  and  an 
l^arnest  desire  for  the  sake  of  others  to  see  its  fallacy  'fully 
exposed.  On  referring  to  the  writers  who*hud  widertaken  to 
defend  Christianity  against  the  insidious  attack  of  Gibbon,  as 
1n*ell  as  to  those  who  treated  generally  of  the  evidences  of  our 
#eli»on,  1  found  that  tliis  topic  had  by  no  means  escaped  their 
notice.  But  while  their  observations  upon  it  appeared  to'me 
forcible  and  in  the  -main  satrshictory,  still  I -did  not  think -that 
these  insniuationS'Of  the  historian  had  metMkh  that  >fbft  and 
decided  overthrow  which  their  eminent  noxiousness  ^dematided. 
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I  wa»  thus  induced  to  set  about  the  enquiry  myself^,  and  if  tht 
result  of  my  speculations  have  any  vakie^  1  do  not  thiiik  tfavjr 
can  any  where  appear  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  Classical 
Journal. 

Before  we  attempt  to  aecopnt  for  the  neglect  or  contempt  widi 
which  these  writers  have  treated  Christianity,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  see  what  they  have  really  said,  and  in  what  spirit  they  have 
spoken.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  give  a  summary  sketch  of 
all  thai  the  Classics  have  left  us  on  this  subject.'  Let  us,  firsts 
remark  the  few  notices  of  oiii*  religion  in  ^ome,  and  their  total 
absence  in  others,  and  then  proceed  to  the  causes  of  both. 

The  elder  Pliny,  in  a  chapter  on  Magic,  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory^ has  this  passage :  Est  et  alia  f actio  a  Mose  et  Jamne^  et 
Jotape  Judais  pendens,  sed  multo  fnillibus  post  Zoroasirem* 
Tanto  recentior  est  Cypria,^  lliis  is  suppos^  to  allude  to  the 
miracle  of  St.  Paul,  at  Paphos,  where  he  restored  the  sight  of 
Elymas.     Pliny  perished.  A.  D.  79. 

Tacitus'^  recording  the  trial  of  PomponiaGra^cina,  a  Roman  lady 
of  quality,  describes  her  as  superstiiionis  externa  rea.  The  com- 
fiientators  consider  this  **  foreign  superstition"  to  mean  the  Chris* 
tian  religion. 

In  Anoal.  zv/  occurs  that  chapter  in  which  the  historian 
describes  the  attempt  of  Nero  to  throw  the  odium  of  setting  fire 
to  the  city  on  the  Christians.  He  names  Christ  as  the  founder 
of  the  religion,  and  mentions  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  faith,  and  the  horrible  punishments  inflicted 
on  the  innocent  victims  of  another's  crime.  Tacitus  appeara 
to  have  held  the  sect  in  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  sayt^ 
kaud  perinde  in  crimine  incendU,  quam  odio  humani  generik 
convicti  sunt. 

Martial  has,  it  is  supposed,  alluded  to  the  sufferings  of  t^ 
early  Christians,  in  an  epigram.^     Seneca,  the  moralist,  has  not 


."  '  8eeLardnep*s  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies.    Works,  vol.  7*  8.  9. 
^  Plio.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  xxx.  cap.  1.    De  origine  Magicse  artis,  &c. 
3  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  xiii.  c.  S2.  ^  Ann.  Ixv.  c.  44. 

s  The  epigram  is  as  follows: 

In  matutina  nuper  spettatus  arena 

Mucins,  imposuie  qui  sua  membra  focis, 
Si  patiens  fortisque  tibi  durusque  videtur 

Abderitanse  pectora  plebis  babes. 
Nam  cum  dicatur,  tunica  prsesente  molesta, 
Ure  maniun,  plus  est  dicere,  Non  facio*— 

Martial,  lib.  x.  Ep.  S5. 
%  Ttee  are  also  three  lines  of  Juvenal,  which  are  thought  to  aliu^to 

VOL,  XXII.  a.  Jl.  NO.  XLIV.  t  G 
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efCD  alluded  to  tbem;  if  however,  be  has  done  so,  it  i««  with 
great  obscurity.' 


the  torture  of  the  Christiaus  in  Nero's  persccutioDy  which  illustrate  the 
epigram  of  Martial :  * 

Pone  Hgellioum,  teda  lucebis  in  ilia. 

Qua  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  gutture  fumant, 

£t  latum  media  sulcum  deducit  arena. 

Juvav.  Sat.  i.  ver.  155,  &c; 
*  This  philosopher,  however,  has  been  by  some  writers  accounted  a 
Christian  in  heart,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  openlj  to  avow.hii 
conversion.    Upon  this  suspicion,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient^^  the 
letters  ascribed  to  him  and  St.  Paul  were  probablv  founded,  which,  though 
certainly  spurious,  infer  that  the  writer  considered  Seneca  as  a  likely 
person  to  have  written  them. — ^Dr.  John  Jones,  indeed,  in  one  .of  his 
ingenious  theological  works,  concludes  from  certain  passages  in  the 
writings  of  Seneca,  that  this  philosopher  was  beyond  a  doubt  a  convert  to 
Christianity.    "  The  passage  just  quoted  from  Seneca,''  says  he,  ^  proves 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  held  in  ancient  times — that  this  distinguished 
philosopher  was  acquunted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  atid  in  his 
heart  believed  them  to  be  true ;  though  for  prudential  motives  he  frave 
up  that  belief."    Now,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  what  I  only  think 
very  improbable,  the  Chrisuanity  of  Seneca,  I  am  still  persuaded  that 
Dr.  Jones  has  drawn  inferences  from  this  passage,  which  the  passage 
itself  by  no  means  bears  out,  and  that  this  is  an  instance,  among  others, 
where  the  eagerness  of  that  author,  to  substantiate  his  theory,  leads  him 
not  unfrequently  to  make  rash  conclusions.    In  the  passaee  idluded  to, 
Seneca  is  stating,  that  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  the  Fythagoreans) 
he  for  some  time  abstained  from  eating  animal  food,  but  that  he  afterwards 
resumed  his  formercustom,  for  the  reason  expressed  in  this  passage.    <'  In 
Tiberii  Caesaris  principatum  juTcnts  tempus  inciderat:  alienigenamm 
sacra  raovebaiitur:  sea  inter  argumenta  superstitionis  ponebatur  qiiorun- 
dam  animalium  abstinentia.    Patre  mto  rogante^  qtd  rum  calumniam  time" 
^,  ted  philosophiam  oderaty  ad  pristioam  consuetudinem  redii."  £pist 
cviii.    Now  Dr.  Jones  proves  that  the  controversy  here  mentioned,  lay 
between  the  converted  and  unconverted  Jews,  whence  he  concludes  that 
Seneca  was  a  Christian.    Why,  I  cannot  understand,  for  he  appears  to 
have  refrained  from  the  practice  of  eating  animal  food  on  Pythagorean 
principles,  and  to  have  laid  it  down  at  the  request  of  his  father,  who  was 
not,  indeed,  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  confounded  with  these  for^gners, 
who  were  contesting  about  their  religious  rite^,  and  thus  exposed  to 
calumny,  but  who  detested  philosophy  itself,  which  he  probaoly  con- 
sidered, was  as  little  likely  to  benefit  the  mind  as  the  body  of  his  son — 
and  that  subtility  of  thought  was  not  more  to  be  wished  for  than  eailityof 
person.  Dr.  Jones,  in  further  proof  of  theconversion  of  Seneca,mentionshis 
expressing  a  belief  in  a  future  state,  which,  if  it  proved  him  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, would  likewise  prove  the  sarae  of  almost  every  Heathen  philosopher 
that  ever  wrote.  It  is  likewise  added,  that  this  secret  belief  in  Christianity, 
was  the  probable  ground  of  the  treatment  which  Seneca  received  from 
Nero,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  search  deeper  for  the  motives  of  such  a 
tyrant,  than  his  own  caprice  and  morbid  state  of  self-wiU.    On  the  whc4^ 
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Suetonius  says,  ^^  Judaot,  impulsore  Chresto,  assidue  tumultU' 
09iies  Roma  expulit^'^  (sc.  Claudius.) '  Again,  in  the  life  of  Nero ; 
Afflicti  supplicihy  Christiani  gentis  hominum  superstitionis  nova 
et  male/ica.* 

Among  the  letters  of  Pliny  the  younger,  there  is  one  to  Trar 
jan,'  when  the  writer  was  pro-praetor  of  Bithynia,  in  which  he 
applies  to  the  Emperor  for  instructions,  as  to  his  treatment  of 
the  Christians  in  his  province,  and  describes  the  course  he  had 
already  pursued.  Some,  it  appears,  he  had  induced  to  recast 
by  threats;  but  others^  uhom  he  could  neither  persuade  nor 
frighten  into  cursing  the  name  of  Christ,  he  put  to  death,  as  a 
•punishment  for  their  ''  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy/' 
He  wishes,  however,  to  know  whether  age  or  sex  is  to  make  a 
distinction  in  the  sentence  awarded ;  whether  repentance  may  lay 
claim  to  mercy,  and  whether  the  mere  being  a  Christian,  unat- 
tended by  any  criminal  act  whatever,  should  continue  to  be  pu- 
nished. He  adds  his  testimony  to  the  innocent  life  and  inoffisn- 
aive  manners  of  the  Christians  that  had  come  under  bis  observa- 
tion. 

llie  slave  and  Stoic  philosopher  £pictetua,  mentions  th^ 
Christians  in  a  single  sentence,  under  the  name  of  Galilaeans,^  in 
which  he  attempts  to  rob  them  of  the  praise  due  to  the  patience 
and  fortitude  with  which  they  bore  the  sufferings  of  Martyrdom. 
Elret  xtko  fJMvletg  /xev  hwetral  u$  oZreo  Siarit^vai  %gig  roura  xtii  tnri 
Uws  01  /ViXiXotioi.^ 

The  Emperor  Marcus^  Aurelius,  in  his  Meditations,  thus 
blames  the  manner  in  which  they  suffered: 

0T«  irr)v  ^  4^i99  %  2roi/xo;,  iobf  IjfSi)  avoXui^vati  iiji  rov  ^&iuen$, 

7m  itifo  Ihxrif  xplcteof  tpX'i'nu,  fii}  xarei  ^'iXijv  xapira^tv  dg  ol 
Xptartavor  aXKA  KekoyKTfUveog  tea)  o-ifMfoos  xot)  ware  xa)  dkKov  %MtUf 

I  am  far  from  believing,  in  any  ienMe,  that  Seneca  ^'  died  a  martyr  to  the 
Christian  faith."  Vid.  Jones'  Development  of  Remarkable  FactSj  pp. 
17^^191.  vol.  I. 

'  Claud,  cap.  35.  ^  *  Nero,  cap.  10. 

'  C.  Plinius  Trajano  Imp.  5.  lib.  z.  ep.  zcvii. 

*  The  Christians  first  acquired  tbe  name  at  Antioch,  under  Claudius. 
Suid.  Verb.  Vttipaios.  The  works  of  Epictetus  were  published  by  his 
disciple,  Arrian,  A.  D.  ISO. 

i  L.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  6?1.    Upton, 

^  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  all  published  and  joined  to- 
gether in  two  codes— Gospels  and  Epbtles,  before  Antoninus  was  born, 
A.D.  191. 

'  lib.  iv.  sec.  S. 
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Galen  *  thus  refers  to  the  Christians : 

fur,  %apa(jLviiav  yovv  Ixav^v,  tw  Xoyco  wtg)  rAv  ixrci  Troiorrjroov,  Xw 
pi>{fni  iitvi  uarap^oiif  tog  i\g  MaoOcoii  xai  Xpiarov  hiotrpl^v  d^$xiii^ 
if9f  vOfMOf  dvetwoMxTcov  ix(mi  xa)  raura  Iv  oT^  ^x^ara  X%^*  ^ 
'  Such  is  the  meagre  and  scanty  coltection  of  passages,  M'hich 
allude  to  Christianity  in  a  series  of  celebrated  writers^  \rho  Here 
contemporary  with  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  most  remarkable 
system  of  religion^  to  say  nothing  more  of  tt,  which  ever  attract- 
eA  the  notice  of  man.  We  must,  however,  observe,  before  we 
proceed  to  account  for  this  neglect,  thftt  this  collection  of  no- 
tices of  Christianity  can  only  be  made  from  the  extsmt  works  of 
tfiese  authors;  whereas,  part,  and  frequently  a  considerable 
part,  of  almost  every  classic  we  know,  has  been  lost,  ami  of  that 
which  happily  remains  to  us,  much  is  mutilated  and  defective. 
How  frequently,  or  in  what  manner  Christianity  may  have  been 
treated  of,  in  those  lost  or  undiscovered  works,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Inferring  from  the  nature  of  the  mention 
made  of  Christianity,  in  the  productions  stili  extant,  we  do  not 
conceive  that  we  have  suffered  materially  in  this  point.     For  the 


'  De  differentia  pulsuum.  lib.  ii.  p.  32.    Basil.  15S8. 

*  As  to  Plutarch,  who  does  not  mention  the  Christians  in  any  of  his 
numerous  works.  Dr.  Jones  (Development  of  Remarkable  Facts,  p.  S3t. 
vol.  r.)  considers  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  oi  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  have  written  his  treatise  De  de/ectu  Oractdorum,  in  order 
to  invalidate  the  argument  ureed  hy  the  advocates  of  the  Gospel — 
thftt  the  daemons  were  ezpelleo  from  the  world,  in  consequence  of 
its  purifying  influence.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  learned 
Doctor,  with  considerable  ingenuity^  and  his  reasoning,  though  it 
may  not  be  thought  conclusive,  is  well  deserving  of  consideration.  Ht 
thus  translates  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  this  extraordinary  treatise 
which  appears  to  contain  a  very  striking  allusion  to  the  Cbristi^ii  fk>«« 
iPiBe  of  the  reMirrectioB  *,  *^-If  it  b»  &t  to  laugh  ia  philosophy^  we  ought 
to  laugh  at  those,  who  expect  that  bodies,  which  are  mere  idols-^umb, 
blind,  and  lifeless — should,  after  an  inde&iite  revolution  of  years,  r^ 
appear,  and  again  be  completely  organised:  some  of  those  bodies  bjci^g 
yet  alive„  others  b^ing  long  since  burnt,  or  decomposed  by  putrefaction. 
These,  I  say,  are  the  men  to  be  derided,  who  introduce  into  philosophy 
such  fantastic  puerilities  as  these,  but,  nevertheless  bluster,  if  you  insist 
before  them,  that  the  dsmons  preserve  for  a  long  period,  not  only  their 
existence,  but  their  faculties.*' — p.  243.  The  following  is  a  more  chari- 
table mode  of  accounting  for  Plutarch's  silence  respecting  Christianity: 
"pe  Christianorum  rebus  et  dogmatibus  cum  toties  oiferret  occasion  nihil 
seribere  raaluit  quam  vel  in  ea  qu»  non  satis  nosset  invehi,  vel  ea  lau- 
dare  quae  videbat  rejici  ab  omnibus  et  displicere  principibu^  viris."''*- 
Prssf.  ad  Ed.  Biyan. 
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passages  we  kave  quoted,  in  general  display  a  gross  ignorance  of 
the  Christian  system ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  therefore,  that 
much  could  be  said  of  it  in  any  part  of  the  classics,  lost  or  pre* 
served.  No :  the  cause  lies  deeper,  and,  I  trust,  will  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations^ 
which  are  intended  to  form  a  sketch  of  the  relative  feelings 
situations,  and  opinions,  of  the  writers  in  question,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  early  Christians. 

i^mong  the  persons  of  rank  ftnd  learnings  contemporary  with 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  Ih^  estliblished  religion  of  Rome  wad 
the  object  of  secret  contempt  and  outward  veneration.'  Nearly 
all  the  learned  men  had  ranged  theo^selves  on  the  benches  of  one 
or  other  of  the  great  schools  of  philosophy,  where  the  adoration 
of  idols  and  heathen  gods  was  despised,  and  much  purer  doc- 
trines inculcated.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  any  enlightened 
class  of  individuals  could  sincerely  venerate  the  incoherent 
fables,  and  absurd  traditions,  of  the  popular  creed ;  or  worship 
gods,  who,  so  far  from  bekig  the  natural  c^bjects  of  worship,  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  degraded  or  vicious  in  the  shape  of 
human  beings,  and  of  whose  images  and  idols,  Varro  says,  that 
^'  had  they  life,  and  any  person  were  unexpectedly  to  meet  them,  they 
would  pass  for  monsters."  '<  The  ignoble  rabble  of  the  gods,'' 
he  adds,  *^  which  the  superstition  of  ages  has  heaped  together^ 
Me  so  adore  as  to  remember  that  this  worship  is  rather  matter  of 
custom,  than  founded  in  nature  and  truth."  Rome  was  filled 
with  an  almost  incredible  number  of  superstitions,  upon  all  of 
which  the  philosopher  looked  down  with  equal  disbelief  and 
ccHitempt.  He  was  indeed  raised  upon  an  eminence  too  higb^ 
too  far  above  such  groveling  rites,  to  be  able  to  mark  their  Af* 
fer^nce  or  settle  their  respective  pretensions.  And  thus  waf 
engendered  an  habitual  incredulity,  a  supercilious  contempt  for 
all  popular  faith  ;  a  temper  of  nrind  the  most  unfavorable  of 
all,  for  the  interests  of  a  new  religionu  The  excellence  of  the 
system  would  be  no  TecommendnticHi ;  for,  unknown  and  tineO"' 
quired  into,  the  system  itself  would  be  included  in  a  sweeping 
condemnation  of  sijc  hutrdred  others,  and  treated  as  some  vari^ 
tion  in  the  worship  of  an  old  deity,  or  as  an  addition  of  a  new 
one,  to  the  already  crowded  calendar.     *^  But  we  f>eed  not 


'- Gthbon  remar4(<i4  ^  tlY&t  ^'  tht  various  modes  of  worship  which 
prevailed  in  the  RofHati  ^orld,  were  aAl  considered  by  the  peop^le  as 
equally  true;  by  the  phildsepheir  at  equally  Mie;  and  by  the  tAagistiWM 
as  eqnally  useful." 
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wonder/'  says  one  who  is  apologiiing  for  Plutarch's  not  erabra- 
ciog  Christianity,  **  that  a  philosopher  was  not  easy  to  embrace 
the  dif  ine  mysteries  of  our  faith.  A  modem  God^  as  our  Saviour 
was  to  him,  was  of  hard  digestion  to  a  man  who  probably  des* 
pised  the  vanities  and  fabulous  relations  of  all  the  old."  The 
witty  and  learned,  of  that  age,  were  proof  against  all  arguments 
drawn  from  prophecies,  miracles,  or  sacred  writings.  For  these 
only  reminded  them  of  Sibylline  forgeries,  oracles,  and  incanta- 
tions. Thus  they  considered  the  Old  Testament,  but  as  the 
Tbeogony  of  the  Jews,  and  Jehovah  himself,  the  great  national 
idol  of  the  people.  And  both  Pliny  and  Tacitus  gravely  assert, 
that  the  Jews  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  deposited  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  temple. 

This  mternal  conviction,  however,  of  the  absurdity  of  popular 
superstitions,  was  far  from  inducing  the  higher  orders  to  disturb 
or  neglect  the  rites  of  the  established  religion,  which  was  expe- 
dient, as  a  political  instrument,  and  consecrated  by  the  usag^  of 
ages,  ft  was  the  maxim  of  the  ancient  learned  ''  to  think  with 
the  wise,  and  act  with  the  vulgar/'  Socrates,  Epicurus,  and 
Cicero,'  whose  eloquence  and  reasoning,  so  much  contributed  to 
bring  the  pagan  mythology  into  disrepute  among  their  pupils,  in 
public  were  remarkable  for  their  assiduous  and  exemplary  atten- 
tion to  its  ceremonies.  Socrates  held  it  to  be  **  the  duty  of 
every  man,  to  follow  the  customs  of  his  country  in  all  its  reli- 
gious rites."  *  The  ancient  statesman  well  knew  the  advantages 
resulting  from  a  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  authority,  and 
the  philosophers,  who  were  commonly  themselves  magistrates, 
senators  and  priests,  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  establish- 
ment with  anxious  care,  although  perfectly  convinced  of  the 

I  Oio^.  Laert.  z.  10.  Gibbon. 
*  The  practice  of  the  ancient  philosophers  in  this  respect,  is  so  admi- 
rably described  in  the  stalMy  but  sarcastic  laoguage  of  Gibbon,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  transcribing.  <' In  their  writings  and  conversation, 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity  asserted  the  independent  dignity  of  reason ; 
but  they  resigned  their  actions  to  the  commands  of  law  and  of  custom. 
Viewing,  with  a  smile  of  pity  and  indulgence,  the  various  errors  of  the 
vulgar,  they  diligently  practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  devoutly 
frequented  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  and  sometimes  condescending  to  act 
a  part  on  the  theatre  of  superstition,  they  concealed  the  sentiments  of  an 
atheist  under  the  sacerdutal  robes.  Reasoners  of  such  a  temper  were 
scarcely  inclined  to  wrangle  about  their  respective  modes  of  faith  or  of 
worship.  It  was  indifferent  to  ihem  what  shape  the  folly  of  the  multi- 
tude might  chuose  to  assume,  and  they  approached  with  the  same  inward 
contempt,  and  the  same  external  reverence,  the  altars  of  the  Lybian,  the 
Olympian,  or  the  Capitolian  Jupiter."    Ch.  2, 
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fallacy  of  its  doctrines.  Its  festivals  tended  to  humanize  the 
people ;  fear  of  the  avenging  Gods  protected  the  sacramental 
oath ;  and  the  control  over  divination^  was  a  very  convenient 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  governors.  The  Emperor^  moreover, 
was  the  supreme  pontiff;  the  principal  senators  formed  the 
priesthood^  and  filled  the  college  of  augurs.  Together  with 
these  interested  motives,  were  associated  more  amiable  preju* 
dices.  Every  noble  family  felt  that  the  Gods  of  Paganism  had 
been  the  Gods  of  their  fathers,  who  had  for  ages  worshipped 
them  with  honest  devotion.  In  old  times,  venerable  for  their 
antiquity,  had  their  beloved  city  been  founded  under  the  imagi- 
nary protection  of  these  sacred  divinities ;  and  under  their  guidance 
Roman  heroes  had  fought,  Roman  armies  conquered,  and  Rome 
herself  become  mistress  of  the  world.  Wherever  a  noble 
Roman  turned  his  eyes,  a  beautiful  temple  raised  its  columns  ; 
whatever  grove  or  stream  he  visited,  the  presiding  Deities,  the 
Naiads  of  the  fountain,  or  the  Dryads  of  the  wood^  animated  the 
scene  with  ideal  life,  and  filled  the  mind  with  the  recollections 
of  the  most  pleasing  passages  of  national  poetry.  Pagan  mytho- 
logy was  interwoven  with  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  historian,  the  fictions  of  die  poet — it  shaped  the- 
actions  of  domestic  life,  and  was  inlaid  with  the  language  of 
common  discourse.  It  gradually  sunk  into  the  Roman  mind, 
till  it  became  identified  with  it,  and  it  would  have  been  as  diffi- 
cult suddenly  to  abstract  its  influence  from  Roman  habits  and 
feelings,  as 

From  the  lily  steal 
,  ,   .  Its  native  whiteness. 

•  Such  were  the  bonds  that  connected  the  enlightened  and  well 
educated  men  of  antiquity  with. Heathenism.  In  spite  of  its 
numerous  absurdities  they  were  content  to  cherish  it^  for  they 
considered  its  falsity  as  an  inconsiderable  defect,  while  its  advan- 
tages were  palpable.  It  had  been  long,  and  so  it  had  better 
continue,  the  religion  of  the  country..  Hence  their  assiduous 
care  to  preserve  it  in  undiminished  splendor,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  Hence  that  hypocrisy  which,  under  the  mask  of 
devotion,  concealed  the  smile  of  contempt.  Hence  that  scornful 
irreligion  which  scoffed  at  all  objects  of  adoration,  and  dis- 
charged th^  ceremonies  of  superstition,  more  patrio,  as  they 
superintended  the  public  games,  or  joined  in  the  ranks  of  a' pro- 
cession. This  is  that  state  of  mind  which  is  described  as  puri* 
Jied   by  philosophy  from  popular  superstition.      Instead    of 
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its  being  mrprising  that  men  to  situated,  overlooked  or  reyecteS 
•  new  religiuiiy  no  disposition  can  be  conceived  more  likelj  le 
produce  such  an  event^than  that  wbicfa  entertains  a  perfect  sconi 
and  indifference  for  religion.ia- general,  yet  jealously  protects  die 
institutions  of  polytheism. 

The  stateof  pbUosopby— and  nearly  all  those  for  whose  neglect 
of  Christianity  we  are  accounting,  were  philosophers^-was  ai 
inimical  to  the  reception  of  the  new  fisuth.  St.  Paul  knew  tfat 
interests  of  ancient  philosophy  and  Christianity  to  be  incompa- 
tible, when  be  said,  "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  throng 
philosophy  and  vain  deceits,  after  the  tradition  of  mett,  and  after 
the  rudunents  of  this  world,  and  not  after  Christ.''  Christiaiuty 
is  not  a  system,  the  offspring  of  human  ingenuity,  nor  indebt- 
ed to  it  for  protection.  Its  author  first  showed  the  divine 
origin  of  his  mission,  and  then  began  to  ^'  teach  as  one  having 
auuiority."  This  was  a  mode  of  instruction  very  foreigtk  from 
the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  ditcusted  evetj 
question  by  the  light  of  reason  alone,  and  who,  hearing  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  only  through  distant  and  suspected  channels^ 
could  not  brook  what  they  termed  dogmas* 

This,  as  appears  from  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  had  dist 
gusted  Galen,  who  reprehending  Achigenes  for  not  giving  a 
reason,  says,  *'  a  reason  should  be  offered,  however  slight,  lest 
we  listen  to  improved  precepts,  aaif  we  had  got  into  a  school  of 
Moses  or  Christ.''  ffS^ 

The  philosophers,  moreover,  accustomed  to  form  themselves 
into  schools  and  sects,  according  to  their  respective  tenets, 
when  they  learned  that  the  Christians  preached  the  existence  of 
one  God,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  rejected  the  popular 
superstition,  probably  undertook  an  inquiry  into  their  doctrines* 
This  would  be  done  as  into  the  rules  of  a  new  school,  and  the 
preachers  of  Christianity  would  be  listened  4o  as  the  founders 
of  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  This  egregious  mistake  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  revelation,  on 
an  erroneous  scale. — What  did  not  happen  to  square  with  their 
notions  of  wisdom  and  reason,  was  rejected  as  unworthy  tm 
enlightened  disciple ;  so  that  far  from  submitting  to  be  informed 
of  heaven,  through  its  ministers,  they  Conceived  themselves  sitting 
in  judgment  on  the  pretensions  of  a  rival  sect.  We  may  easily 
imagine  their  condemnation  of  the  intolerance  of  a  system  whicfh 
exploded  all  other  systems,  and  could  not  even  co^sust  w^iththe 
absurd  superstitions  of  fkt  nniitkude ;  as  well  as  their  aStdnistn 
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snent  at  many  of  the  doctrines  which  would  meet  their  ear.' 
Wliea  St.  Paul  preached  at  Athens  to  the  Stoics^  he  was 
patiently  heard,  tiil  he  mentioned  the  *^  Resurrection  ;"  but  that 
**  this  corruption  should  put  on  incorruption/'  appeared  86 
singular  a  tenet,  that  ''  some  mocked,  and  others  said,  we  will 
bear  thee  again  on  this  matter." — In  the  same  manner  Plutarch, 
who  io  his  ridicule  of  a  resurrection  probably  refers  to  the 
Christians ;    £1  he  p^p^  yfXay  ^v  ^iXo(ro^/a,  ra   eiSeoXa  yeXao-rffdf 

^ipxiVOfAEva,  xai  ic^pwotmrnTa  vravTi^f  ra  fMV  rri  ^coyrcoi/,  ra  ^ 
wahdu  xetraxaiifToov  vj  xa)  xcLTa<roi7rivT»}V  airo^pvivTaiy  ^Xe$ovA^,  Ka\ 
CK4ds  lkxQyT6$,  ils  fffo-iokoyiocv'  av  di  f ^  ti$  eUmi  daljuovoLg  ov  ^U(rff 
f/uivQUff  oKKx  Kou  Xiyot^,  xu\  to   0'flu^fiO^i  xa)   hafbivstv  ttoXuv  XpoVot 

Wytt.  Plut.  Moral,  p.  492,  vol.  ii. 

Suich  fieasoning  dlearly  displays  the  difficulty  which  an  andent 
pfoilosopber  felt,  in  comprehending  the  mysteries  of  the  Christ 
tian  faidi.  llie  religion  of  Christ  was  for  the  sincere  in  hearty 
and  the  unsophisticafteri  in  mind  ;  to  the  Greeks  it  **  was  foolish-^ 
ness."  That  subtle  and  acate  nation  was  better  prepared  to 
Htiderstand  the  finespun  theory  of  atomic  creaftion,  than  the 
simple  truths  <of  the  Gospel.  ^^  By  their  wisdom  they  knew 
Hot  God." 

*  We  might,  perhaps,  convey  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  situation 
of  the  Roman  writer,  with  respect  to  the  early  Christians,  by 
supposing  u  case  in  some  measure  similar.  Let  us  for  att 
instant  grant  that  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  super-^ 
seded  by  a  new  revelation ;  imagine  some  mean  inhabitant  of 
America,  India,  or  tlie  Colonies,  to  be  the  chosen  instrument ; 
were  he  to  display  incontestible  proofs  of  his  own  nature^ 
mfraculottsly  to  heal,  and  to  preach  the  purest  gospel,  and  in 
the  end  be  put  to  death  hy  the  governor  of  the   pfovince,  fot 


i*v 


'  The  philosophers  by  profession,  "be  it  also  observed,  and  they 
very  numerous,  had  interests  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  By  its  success.,  their  authority,  <honors,  and  means  of  lively 
hood,  were  all  likely,  to  be  injured,  if  not  destroyed.  **  As  to  tha 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,"  say?,  Jortin  "  with  all  his  princely  and 
amiable  otialities,  he  did  not  love  the  Christians,  as  appears  from  utt* 
qnestionabte  authority,  even  his  own  book.  The  philosophers  lilMl 
probably  contrived  to  set  l)im  against  theni«  and  his  love  of  philoso^^ 
and  tha  respiect  1m  paid  to  the  p^-ofesBors  of  it,  was  ekcessive,  and  ^oifeiie* 
times  .ridicuioas." — Ec<i.  Hist.  vol.  p.  169. 
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offending  against  the  religion,  or  the  institutions  of  his  iiiti?e 
country,  what  would  be  the  effect  in  our  own  country  ?  how 
long  would  it  be  before  the  English  philosopher,  more  especial- 
ly an  infidel  philosopher,  noticed  his  sect  in  his  writings  i  If 
bis  follovyers  were  increasing  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
metropolisi  would  the  astronomer  desist  from  his  observations, 
to  mark  and  record  their  progress  i  Would  the  chemist  stop 
the  career  of  his  discoveries  in  the  natural,  to  speculate  on  th^ 
change  they  might  eventually  produce  in  the  moral,  world? 
Would  they  not  rather  be  the  subjects  of  notice  for  tbe  police 
than  for  poetry  ?"  Would  the  historian,  when  recording  the 
momentous  downfal  of  the  despot  of  Europe,  or  tracing  the  rise 
and  progress  of  our  power  abroad,  or  the  constitution  at  home, 
would  he  take  his  eyes  from  this  extensive  prospect,  to  examine 
the  obscure  sect  whose  existence  we  have  imagined  i  And  not 
till  it  appeared  that  the  followers  of  this  system  were  increasing 
to  an  alarming  amount,  and  in  fact  endangering  the  rel^ioas 
establishment  of  the  country,  wotild  they  attract  the  notice  of 
the  statesman  or  legislator;  and  not  till  then  would  diey.be 
formally  mentioned  in  our  histories,  or  alluded  to  by  our  literati 
in  general.  The  case  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  the  early 
Christians,  was  a  far  stronger  one  than  this ;  they  respectively 
lay  under  stronger  disadvantages,  and  yet  the  result  was  precisely 
such  as  we  have  ventured  to  conjecture.  For  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  literature  was 
not  as  now,  diffused  through  almost  every  rank  of  society.  It 
remained  for  tbe  ingenuity  of  modern  artificers,  by  a  simple 
mechanical  contrivance,  to  do  infinitely  more  for  the  spread  of 
knowledge  than  could  have  been  effected  by  a  constellation  of 
the  brightest  genius  the  world  ever  saw.  The  class  of  writers 
consequently  was  formed  out  of  the  highest  ranks,  or  of  those 
who,  thouglr  born  of  servile  parents,  lived  in  the  house  and  were 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  nobles,  and  thus  partook  of 
their  habits  and  feelings.  But  while  the  writers  of  Rome  were 
patricians,  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  were  of  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  city.  In  no  other  country  was  the^com,  which  the 
higher  ranks  usually  feel  for  the  inferior  orders  of  society,  carried 
to  a  greater  pitch.  And  so  far  would  a  noble  Roman  be  from 
submitting  to  be  taught  by  the  first  poor  advocates  of  our 
religion,  that  he  would  have  despised  any  doctrine  or  practice, 
merely  because  it  had  originated  from  so  low  a  source. 

But  tbe  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  were  not  merely  of 
humble  rank,  but  many  of  them  were  Jews.    The  religion 
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originated  in  Judaea,  and  suffered  materially  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  by  both  its  real  and  an  imaginary  connexion  with 
Judaism.  For  many  reasons,  the  Jews  have  ever  been  a  des* 
pised,  nation,  and  the  Romans  had  contracted  a  peculiar  aversion 
for  them,  from  the  numbers  which  flocked  to  the  capital  for  the 
purposes  of  gain ;  where  they  were  abhorred  for  their  avarice> 
and  ridiculed  for  their  credulity.  Among  this  people,  Jesus 
Christ  was  born;  from  Judaea,  the  manufactory  of  fables,  as  it  was 
held  to  be,  came  the  news,  that  a  deity  had  descended  upon 
earth,  and  had  performed  miracles  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Part  of  the  Jews  resident  at  Rome  believed  the  intelligence ; 
part  of  them,  rejected  all  faith  in  Christ.  Disputes  and  dis- 
turbances arose  ;  and  thus  Christianity  first  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  learned  Heathen  as  a  schism  in  Judaism  among  the  Jews  of 
Rome.  We  will,  however,  suppose  that  circumstances  may 
induce  him  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case.  What,  if  he 
inquired  concerning  the  advocates  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
attended  for  this  purpose  their  assemblies  for  worship  or  in- 
struction? He  would  there  observe  crowds  of  his  most  abject 
fellow-citizens,  listening  to  one  '^  rude  in  speech"  and  '^  in  bodily 
presence  contemptible/'  who  addressed  his  audience  on  such 
subjects  as  grace,  faith,  redemption,  and  the  resurrection,  which 
he  surely  would  never  bring  his  mind  to  understand.  '^  No  ! 
such  wretched  instruments,"  says  the  excellent  Bishop  Wation^ 
'/  were  but  ill  fitted  to  inspire  the  haughty  and  learned  Roman 
with  any  other  passions  than  those  of  pity  and  contempt/- 
Besides  all  these  obstacles  in  their  way  to  the  polite  and  learned, 
the  early  Christians  had  to  contend  with  a  most  obstinate  and 
general  persuasion,  that  their  lives  were  usually  stained  with  the 
commission  of  crime.  The  Jewish  zealots,  when  they  found 
Christianity  increasing,  invented  the  most  atrocious  calumnies 
against  its  converts :  these  were  received  and  propagated  by  the 
lower  order  of  priests  and  the  officers  of  government.  The 
former,  because  their  temples  were  daily  becoming  deserted, 
and  the  latter,  because  they  were  jealous  of  that  intimate  union 
and  brotherhood,  which  naturally  arose  among  the  communicants 
of  a  separated  and  despised  faith.  The  most  innocent  action  of 
a  Christian  was  turned  into  a  malignant  crime.  The  holy  com<» 
munion  of  the  Liord's  Supper  was  blackened  into  the  celebration 
of  infernal  rites,  and  incestuous  intercourse;  their  nightly  meeting 
to  ''  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  into  the  sacrifice  of 
infimts,  or  idolatrous  adoration.  And  the  working  of  mira- 
cles, by  which  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  was  proved  and 
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•ignalizedy  wafi  a  further  source  of  reprobation,  opened  on 
innocent  heads  of  the  fimt    believers.     They  uere  said  to  be 
performed  by  magic,  and   the  Christians  were   condemned  u 
dealing  with  dismons.     Neither  was  it  only  the  illiterate,  who 
believed  in  the  agency  of  daemons.     Plutarch,  for  instance,  mtj 
be   reckgned   among  this  number.     And  Celsus,   says  OrigeOi 
when  he  is  unable  to  object  to  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Christy 
hafiiXkti  m(  yoi}Tff/a$i  calumniates   them  as  the  eiFects  of  incan- 
tation.'    The  knowledge  of  nature  was  then  in  its  infancy  ;  ml 
where  there  is  ignorance  we  invariably  find  mystery.   Neither  tiie 
agency  of  daemons  nor   the  powers  of  magic  w^re  considered 
incredible  by  many  enlightened  men  of  those  times.     Where  t 
system  of  religion  appeals  to  miracles  wrought  by  its  founder  la 
its  strongest  testimony,  such  an  absurd  superstition  would  com- 
pletely tmfit  the  mind  from  giving  it  due  weight ;  credulity  woaU 
beget  incredulity.     The  modern  and  the  ancient  unbeliever  are 
in  this  instance  directly  opposed;  the  one  refuses  his  belief  to 
miracle,  because  he  denies  *'  that  the  laws  of  nature  have  beea 
perpetually  suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the    Church,"   while 
the  imagination  of  the  other  was  so  accustomed  to  strch  suspeiH 
sion,  that  arguments  drawn  from  its  repetition  lost  all  force.    It 
is  not,  however,  probable  that  many  of  the  illustrious  autbon 
were  duped  by  pretenders  to  magic.     But  while  they  knew  that 
such  was  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  they  would  be  naturally  led 
to  form  a  hasty  judgment  concerning  the  miracles  of  our  Lord, 
and  neglect  him  as  some  pretender  to  the  magical  art,   who  had 
been  successful  in  deluding  the  unthinking  multitude. 

Such  then  being  the  repulsive  circumstances  existing  between 
the  early  Christians,  and  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
what  mention  of  the  former  might  have  been  a  priori  expected 
in  the  writings  of  the  latter  i  Precisely  that  which  we  have  seen 
is  the  fact.  Silence  in  some,  scanty  and  indirect  notice  in  others ; 
and  wherever  mentioned,  a  total  ignorance  of  the  real  principles 
of  the  religion  constantly  and  manifestly  displayed.  Pliny^  in-t 
deed,  in  the  letter  to  which  we  have  referred,  expressly  declares 
himself  ignorant  of  all  that  relates  to  the  Christians,  and  caai 
find  no  other  names  for  the  religion  than  an  inlatuation  and  a 
contagious  superstition.     Tacitus  terms  Christianity  exitiabilit 


■  Apuleius  reckons  Moses  among  those  skilled  in  Magic.  **  Ego  iile 
sim  Carinondas  vel  Dami geron,  vel  is  Moses,  vel  Jamnes,  vel  ApollonkiSi 
vet  ipse  Dardanus,  vel  quicunque  olim  post  Zoroa-trem  et  Hostanem 
inter  magot  celebratus  est.-^Apul.  Apol.  544. 
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superstiiio.  But  there  is  not  an  unbeliever  of  the  present  day, 
who  knows  any  thing  at  all  of  the  )>rincip]es  of  the  Christian  r«« 
ligion^  who  would  not  say  that  this  phrase  proves  the  historian  to 
have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  what  he  was  condemning.  Th€k 
same  may  be  said  of  the  odium  kumani  generis,  which  he  likewise 
attributes  to  them.  I  would  not  join  in  giving  to  Tacitus 
the  rash  character  \^liich  Tertullian  '  has  conferred  upon  him  ; 
l^iut  here  he  had  certainly  listened  to  calumnious  reports,  and 
bftd  been  content  with  the  iiiformation  most  easily  to  be  pro- 
cured. Marcus  Aurelius  seems  to  have  been  well  fortified 
sigainst  a  precipitate  inquiry,  or  toor^sh  a  belief.  '^  From  Piog- 
H^tus^*'  says  he,  '^  I  learned  not  to  bu^y  myself  about  vain  things^ 
nor  to  give  credit  to  wonder-workers  and  stories  of  incantations^ 
.the  expelling  of  damons,  apd  such  like  things." 

There  are  many  other  topics  which  might  be  touched  upon,  to 
account  for  this  neglect,  at  which  Mr.  Gibbon  pretends  to  be 
surprised.  Such  as  the  fear  of  ridicule,  the  dread  of  calumny, 
and  the  silence  which  arises  from  an  internal  conviction,  accom- 
panied with  a  want  of  courage  to  declare  it,  with  some  other 
causes.  But  I  think  sufficient  has  been  said,  to  show  that  this 
neglect  and  contempt  of  Christianity,  on  the  part  of  these  cele- 
brated men,  is  not  in  the  least  extraordinary^  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  natural  result  of  their  feelings,  situations,  and  opinions. 

NOTIOS. 


ADVERSARIA  L1T£RA|IIA« 

No.    XXVI. 


Rkopalic  Ftrses. 

**'PoiraXixof,  ^,  ov,  Versus  Rhopalicus,  Serr.  in  Centimetro, 
p.  1826.  Rem  tibi  confeci,  doctissime,  dulcisonoram."  Schnei- 
der. Lex.  Cf.  Gesner.  Thes.  L.  L. : — *'  Grammaticis  Rhppali- 
cut  versus  dicitur,  qui  a  mouosyllaba  voce  incipiens  gradatim 
crescit,  et  poTcakov,  i.  e.  Herculis  cfavam,  imitatur,  ab  angusto 
et  tenui  in  latitudmem  desinens,  ut 

Spes  Deus  aeternae  stationis  conciliator.^ 


»» 


i»iiiWW»«""P^ 


*  lUe  sane  meodacioram  loquacissimus. 
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See  Mr.  Barker's  Aristarcbus  Anti-BlomfieldianuSi  p.  11. 
from  whence  the  preceding  extracts  are  taken.  An  instance  of 
•  Rhopalic  verse  may  be  found  in  II.  JT.  182.   /2  iJMxxf  'Arptlhif 

Echoici  Venus. 

EcbO|  quid  tibi  ?is  i  Urget  quis  te  furor  ?  C/ror. 

Quae  causa  est  curt&s  I  Quis  tibi  clamor  f  Amor, 

Quid  si  conveniam  Narcissum  inter  nemora  i  Ora. 

Auxilione  tibi  me  fore  rerisf  JSm. 

Obsequar,  atque  viam  celerabo  qaam  subito.  Ito, 

Quae  te  res  torquent  plus  in  amore  ?  Mora. 

Utere  consilio,  si  te  fugil,  huncce  fuge.  Euge! 

Non  facis  ?  O  quam  te  spes  vaga  fallit !  jiUt. 

Is  cum  te  fugiat,  ftigienti  qux^  roga,  spes  i  Pes. 

Ergone  non  alio  tempore  stabit  f  Abit. 

Hcec  abs  te  quseri  non  aegre  fers  animo  ?  Imo. 

Jam  satis,  hac  ego  te  desero  valle.  Vale. 

Versus  Reciproci. 
Musa>  mihi  causas  memora,  quo  numine  laeso.  Virg, 

Laso  numine  quo,  memora  causas  mihif  Musa, 
Ipse  dedit  Moeris^  nascuntur  plurima  Ponto.  Virg. 

Poaio  plurima  nascuntur,  Maris  dedit  ipse. 
Meant  recursa  metra  regressu  altera.  J.  C.  Scaliger. 

Altera  regressu  metra  recursa  meant. 

Tria  disticha  sequentia  sunt  Joachimi  Bellaii  Poeta  Gallic 
Ad  Julium  III.  Pontificem  Maximum. 
Pontifici  sua  sint  Divino  Numine  tuta 

Culmina,  uec  monies  hos  petat  Omnipotens. 
Omnipotens  petat  hos  montes,  nee  culmina  tuta 
Numine  Divino  sint  sua  Pontifici. 

Ad  CaroJum  V.  Casarem. 
Caesareum  tibi  sit  felici  sidere  nomen^ 

Carole,  nee  fatum  sit  tibi  Caesareum. 
Casareum  tibi  sit  fatum,  nee,  Carole,  nomen 

Sidere  feiici  sit  tibi  Casareum. 

Ad  Ferdinandum  Romanorum  Regem. 
Romulif^Am  bone  rex,  magno  sis  Caesar^  major 
Nomine,  nee  fatis,  aut  minor  imperio. 
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Imperio  minor,  autfafis,  nee  nomine  myor 
Casare  sis  magno,  rex  bone  RomtUimm, 


Acrostichis. 

Vultis  felicem,  juvenes,  traducere  vitam^ 
I  dque  para  re  bonum,  quod  sit  pretioaius  auro  f 
Rectoris  mundi' aeternum  captare  favorem^ 
Tutamenque  omnes  in  casus  semper  habere  ? 
Versibus  ex  istis  artem  banc  ediscere  fas  est, 
S  i  quibus  incipiunt  versus  elementa  notetis. 

Epitaphium  Henrici  FII.  AngluB  Regis,  in  eo  Sacello,  quod 
ipse  apud  fVestmonasterium  condiderat, 

Septimus  Henricus  tumulo  requiescit  in  isto^ 

Qui  regum  splendor,  lumen  et  orbis  erat. 
Rex  vigil  etsapiensy  comis,  virtutis  amator, 

Egregius  forma,  strenuus,  atque  potens. 
Qui  peperit  pacem  regno,  qui  bella  peregit 

Plurinia,  qui  victor  semper  ab  hoste  redlt. 
Qui  natas  binis  conjunxit  regibus  ambas, 

Regibus  et  cunctis  foedere  iunctus  erat. 

ui  sacrum  hoc  struxit  templum,  statuitque  sepulcrum 

Pro  se,  proque  sua  conjuge,  proque  domo. 
Lustra  decem  atque  annos  tres  plus  complererat  aonis^ 

Nam  tribus  octonis  regia  sc^ptra  tulit. 
Quindecies  Domini  centenus  fluxerat  annus, 

Currebat  nonus,  cum  venit  atra  dies ; 
Septima  ter  mensis  lux  tunc  fulgebat  Aprilis, 

Cum  clausit  summum  tanta  corona  diem* 
Nulla  dedere  prius  tantum  tibi  saecula  regem, 

Anglia,  vix  similem  posteriora  dabunt. 

Epitaphium  Henrici  IIL  Gallia  Regis,  in  Fano  5.  Clodoaldi, 

ubi  cor  ejus  est  depositum, 

Adsta,  viator,  et  dole  Regum  vices. 
Cor  Regis  isto  conditur  sub  marmore ; 
Qui  jura  Gallis,  jura  Sarmatis  dedit. 
Tectus  cucullo  hunc  sustulit  sicarius. 
Abi,  viator,  et  dole  Begum  vices.  ... 
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EpUaphium  Barbonii,  Saeerdoiis  et  PcHita,  fui  per  nn^0i  an- 

no$  insommA  laboraverat. 

Pervigilis  tandem  laxatiM  carcere  vit», 

Borbonius  campos  cessit  ad  Elysios. 
lllic  popuie&  stertit  s^curus  in  umbra, 

Posthabitis  Vatum  lusibua  atq«e  jocis. 
YoBf  Orpbeui  Mutse,  viro  ne  rumpitc  somminii, 

Hunc  oculis  nun^uam  viderat  ante  auia. 

'OAdXvy/xo;  and  U/ulatui. 
^sch.  Agam.  27.  'OXoXuy/xov  tufv^fMwrx  rfjit  XofiTaSi 'fsroptn 

S.  c.  Theb.  2M.  'OXoXvy/M^  Upof  fVfbffvi}  treuafuroy. 

In  both  these  passages  ^XoAuy/^oV  is  rendered  in  Blomfield's 
Glossary,  Fasmineus  ejulatus ;  in  the  former  the  ^vords  latus  vel 
luctificus  are  added.  But  ejulatus  being  expressive  of  pain  and 
sorrow  only,  never  of  rejoicing,  does  not  correspond  with  oAoXu- 
yfti^  in  the  examples  cited  ;  nor  does  the  adjunction  of  laius  re- 
move the  difficulty,  the  epithet  being  wholly  inapplicable.  I 
would  suggest  ululatus  as  more  appropriate.  (£neid*  iv.  667. 
JLamentis,  gemituque,  etjamineo  ululatu  Tecta  fremunt.)  The 
following  instances,  furnished  by  Forcellini's  Lexicon,  will  show 
the  coincidence  between  ^XoXuyjxo;  or  ^XoXuy^  and  ululatus,  as 
well  as  between  jXoXuC»y  and  ululare ;  particularly  in  their  ap- 
plication to  sacred  riteSf  which  is  also  remarked  by  Servius,  as 
referred  to  upon  one  of  the  passages. 

CsBs.  B.  G,  I.  5.  c.  36.  Turn  vero  suo  more  victoriam  con- 
clamant,  atque  ululatum  tollunt.  (^XoXvy/tov  i7rop6iafyuct.) 

Ibid.  7,  80.  Clamore  et  ululatu  suorum  animos  confirmabant. 

Stat.  Theb.  9>  177. jam  gaudia  magnae 

Testantur  voces,  victorque  ululatus  aderrat 
Auribus. 

Lucan.  6,  26 1. laetis  ululare  triumphis. 

(^sch.  Ag.  570.  *Avm\6ktj^a  fiewaXai  X^P^^  uro.) 

Ovid.  Met.  S,  528.  Liber  ddest,  festisque  fremunt  ululatibus 

agri. 
Martial.  L.  5.  Ep.  4.  £t  concubino  mollior  Celaeno, 

Quem  sectus  ululat  matris  JSotheae  GalJus. 

h.  e.  ululando  inclamat :  nam  et  in  sacris  ululare  dicebant,  et 
Grseca  consuetudine,  ut  ait  Servius  ad  Mn.  iv,  168.  Such  is  the 
use  of  ^XoXt/yjxo;  in  S.  c.  Tb.  254.  aa  quoted  abore  j  so  also 
Agam.  578.  If. 
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H,  Stephens*  reading  of  two  passages  in  Euripides. 

In  H.  Stephens'  Greek  Thesaurus,  under  the  word  'IVepavr- 
Xo$,  the  following  remark  occurs  :  *'  Sed  et  cum  genitivo  mter- 
dum  ponitur:  ut  uTrepxirrXos  a-vfj^^ogus  apud  Euripidem,  Cui 
calamitas  exuberat,  et  major  est  quam  ut  ei  ferendas  par  sit." 
The  only  passage  in  Euripides  where  the  word  unepocvrXog  is 
found,  is  Hippol.  767.  where  the  uniform  reading  of  editions 
is,  p^aXe^a  $'  vfrigoLVTXog  ovcol  (rvfifopa.  Did  H.  Stephens  then 
quote  from  memory  ?  or  did  he  suggest  this  reading  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  vnigavrkog,  as  an  adjective,  would  be  more  properly 
followed  by  a  genitive  than  a  dative  ?  in  the  same  way  that  ^X^- 
pvi$  succeeded  by  a  dative  would  constitute  a  solecism.  The 
dative  is,  however,  undoubtedly  correct ;  for  although  vjripavTXog 
from  its  nature  requires  no  adjunct  either  of  genitive  or  dative, 
yet  we  may  in  all  cases  understand  veXayco,  or  a  similar  word, 
as  the  cause  by  which  a  vessel  is  rendered  vTrepuvrXog ;  in  the 
present  instance,  this  dative,  a-vfji^^opa,  is  supplied,  because  the 
application  of  the  word  mipocnXog  to  Phaedra  is  not  warranted 
by  any  metaphor  in  the  context,  and  would,  therefore,  per  se^  be 
unintelligible. 

Again,  under  the  word  ^-/irij,  T.  1 .  col.  598.  old  edition, 
the  following  observation  occurs:  ''Apud  Eurip.  autem  irai 
vocantur  Erynnies  in  Oreste,  (251.)  ^Arai  yoLq  airou  wX)j(r/ov 
6gat)(rxov(rl  f/i^ovJ"  The  editions  of  Beck,  Porson,  and  Matthias, 
concur  in  reading  this  line  thus : 

Axtroti  yoipy  uHtm  7rXri(rlov  dpoocxovcl  jxou, 

and  indicate  no  discrepancy  either  in  MSS.  or  editions. 


Quantity  of  AUIA. 
Horn.  Iliad.  A.  270. ex  HoXou  eXScov 

Here  the  first  syllable  of  ^Atclas  is  shortened.    In  the  Tragedians 
we  find  it  lengthened  : 

Soph.  CEd.  C.  1303. y^j  ^(Toiirsq  *Avlots 

n§aorot  xoXoSvrai. 
JEsch.  Suppl.  784.       Ti 'jreKrof/i.eiria  ;    9roi  f6yoofji,iv  'Avlas 

Xiovog ; 

VOL.XXIL  CLJl.  NO.XLIV.  2H 
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Agam.  247.  Bi\ei  toT  ayxKrrov  *Airiag 

Fctlag  fJMv6p^ovfO¥  fgxo^. 

The  corresponding  word  in  the  strophe  is  sSirorftov.  This  dis? 
crepancy  in  the  quantity  has  escaped  the  observation  of  Blom- 
field  in  his  glossary  on  the  passage  last  quoted,  although  he 
has  cited  the  instances  adduced  above  from  Homer  and  Sopho- 
cles. In  Euripides  the  word  *Airla,  does  not  occur ;  but  we 
find  *Aipi^a¥os, 

Iph.  A.  703.     'Airiiavov  a(/i,f)  vorafMv,  Iv  ^lag  oj^oi;* 

Here  the  quantity  is  doubtful ;  but  Ovid  determines  the  point : 

Metam.  7^228.  Multa  quoque  Apidani  placuerunt  gramina  ripis. 

M. 

Notula  aliquot  MSS.  in  Hor.  Serm.  et  Epis. 

I.  Ser.  i.  75.  Ordo  vel — Queis  negatis  sibi  humana  natura  doleat; 

vel^  Queis  negatis  humana  natura  doleat  sibi.  scil.  propter 
miseram  vitse  suae  conditionem. 

iii.  43.^  &c.  Nominibus  mollire  licet  mala,  fusca  vocetur 

Nigripr  Illyrica  cui  pice  sanguis  erit. 
Si  Pceta  est,  Veneri  similis  :  si  flava  Minervs : 
Sit  gracilis^  macie  quae  male  visa  sua  est. 

Ovid.  Ar.  Am.  in  Tan.  Fab.  Ep.  T.  P.  Ep.  52. 

124.     Vide  Cic.  3.  de  fin.  c.  22. 

iv.  26.  laborat  xifj^vu — xif/i^voDV  morbo  laborans — xafjuov  labo- 
ribus  defunctus,  i.  e.  mortuus. 

vi.  1.  Lydorum  quicquid  Etruscos  :  Herod.  Lib.  i.  c.  94. 
Tempore  Atyis  annonae  difficultas  per  uni versa m  Lydiaoi 
acris  fuit :  et  ubi  malum  non  remitteretur,  sed  magis  etiam 
sa^viret,  tum  rex  [universos]  Lydos  bifariam  dtvisos  in 
sortem  misit,  et  hos  quidem  ut  in  sedibus  suis  manerenti 
illos  vero  ut  exirent  ex  patria,  qui  igitur,  egressi;  duce 
Tyrrheno  regis  filio,  ad  (Jmbros  pervenerunt. 

74.  Juv.  Sat.  ix.  40. 

75.  Octonis  idibus,  quae  octo  diebus  constant  a  nonis  incipi- 
endo. 

vii.  SO.  Vindemiator.  Forsyth  on  Italy,  p.  121. 
ix.  Gl.  Tusc.  Arist.  Vide  i  Ep.  x.  i  Ser.  x.  83. 
X.  79.     vellicet — Angl.  snarl  at. 

II.  Ser.  iv.  73.     faecem  et  alec  idem  quod  alec  ex'  faece. 

V.  28.     Ordo    Esto  ultro  improbus  defensor  illius  qui^  8ic. 
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V.  59.  '^  quidqiiid  dicam  aut  erit  aut  non."  £!  areov  KaKx^^S 
fi^avTiveron  r^i  xai  ovxL  Horn.  II.  B.  v.  300. 

90.  si  legendum  ''  ultra" — ultra  quam  satis  est ;  sed  si 
*'  ultro" — ad  ejus  arbitrium  non  tuum. 

vi.  68.  iuequales;  modo  plenos  modo  dimidios  ut  libet. 

vii.  14.  Vertumnis  iniquis  natus  ;  qui  cogitationes  suas  regere 
non  potest. 

15.  justa — Ang.  justly  earned. 

SS.  Jusserit  serum — Ang.  gave  you  a  late  invitation  :  non 
"  venire  serum"  to  come  late* 
I.  Ep.  i.  8.    vel  solve  mature^  vel  mature  sanus. 

I4..primi  in  verba  Tiberii  Cssaris  juravere.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  7* 

16.  agilis,  TrpoLXTtKo^y  Lambinus — Ang.  a  man  oj*  business, 
21.  opus  debentibus  ;  qui  mercedem  acceperant  priusquam 

opus  ad  finem  pertulissent. — Ang.  paid  in  advance. 
84.  dixit  pro  dixerit. 

ii.  31.  cessatum  ducere.     xoip^siy  Lamb, 
vi.  '39-    Cappad.  rex.  i.  e.  mango  mancipiis  abundans.  Lamb. 

talem  mangonem  perfricans   Horatius  regeni  Cappadocum 

vocat^  ut  egregie  explicat  Lambinus.  Burman.  de  Vectig. 

Rom.  Pop.  c.  V. 

Cappadocem  modo  abreptum  de  grege  venalium  diceresf. 

Cic.  II.  post  red.  c.  6. 
54.  Frater,  Pater. — Quoties  blandiri  volumus  his  qui  esse 

amici  videntur^  nulla  adulatio  procedere  ultra  hoc  nouien 

potest  quam  ut  fratrem  vocemus.     Quinct..Decl. 
vi.  62.  Caerite  cera.  Dictae  sunt  Caerites  hujusmodi  tabulae,  non 

quod  Caeritibus  ignominiae  fuissent  sed  quod  suffragii  jure 

privabant. 
tii.  2.  Sextilis.  Vide  Crevier.  Rom.  £mp.  Vol.  i.  p.  48. 
52.  non  laeve,  o6  <rxoiloos. 
xiii.  8.  impingas — atque  hoc  tempore    ipso  impingit  mihi 

epistolam  Scaptius  Bruti.   Cic.  6.  ad  Att.  ep.  1. 
11,  Victor  prop,  gyx^anjj  tow  ctx^ttou.  Lamb. 
XV.  46.     fundata — Angl.  sunk, 
xvii.  3.  Ordo,  vel,  disce  qua;  aniiculus  adhuc  docendus  [sup. 

ipse,]    censet ;    vel,  disce  adhuc  docendus,  quae  amiculus 

censet. 
xviii.  J7.  Ordo,  Et  vere  [Ang.  and  in  truth']  aetas  altera  sordet 

pret.  ut  non,  8cc.  i.  e.  in  truth  a  second  life  would  be  a 

mean  recompense,  for  not,  &c.  &c. 
70.  vel  "  retuieut  fideliter"  vel  '^  commissa  fideliter.''  Ang. 

told  in  confidence. 
XL  Epis.  i.  19.  sic  collige.  Ang.  gather  from  ibis. 
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i.  194.  Juv.  Sat.  X.  33,  8cc. 

ii.   )9^.  datis — fortasse  ab  bsrede  ipso,  ut  inuneribus  gratiam 
et  hereditatem  sibi  conciliaret. 
A.  P.  V.  97*  projicit  ampullas.    'Air6  jxoi  X^oy 

TovTov,  OTOjEta,  pl^ov, 

Piod.  Olym.  9. 
132.  Vigerus  de  Idiot,  p.  87. 
234.  dominantia — ab  omnibus  passim  usurpata  et  quodam- 

modo  in  sermone  viilgi  dominantia. 
284.  Turpiter — Ang.  to  its  shame. 

400.    vel  **  divinis  vatibus/'  vel  **  nomen  diviois"  the  term 
"  divine.*' 

BELFASTIENSIS. 
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In  the  Press. 

Stephens'  Greek  Thesaurus,  No.  XT. — (i.  e.  Part 
IX.  of  the  Lex.)  Price  1/.  55.  1.  p.  2/.  125.  6d.  The  prices  will 
hereafter  be  raised  again.  The  whole  to  be  comprised  in  39 
Nos.  or  all  over  to  be  given  gratis. 

***  We  have  received  several  communications  on  the  attack  of 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  on  this  important  work.  We  have  room 
to  insert  only  the  following,  from  two  illustrious  scholars — one 
on  the  Continent,  the  other  in  this  country ;  the  former  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  the  £ditors,  the  latter  to  ourselves : 

"  —  Si  quos  habes  obtrectatores  inter  populates  tuos,  non  habes  apud 
exteros.  £t  profecto  c|iiod  jure  reprehendant,  neque  ego  video,  nee  facile 
alius  sequus  arbiter  videat.  Quare  miror  equidem,  si  tibi  obtrectare,  ac 
non  potius  gratias  agere  voluut,  qui  tarn  ingratum  laborem  subieris.  Sed 
illi  ipsi,  qui  nunc  tibi  invident,  et  utentur  opera  tua,  et  facto  primum, 
postremo  etiam  verbis,  se  tibi  ubstrictos  faiebuntur." — 

"  —  I  am  convinced  that  the  attack  on  the  Thesaurus  must  have  ori- 
ginated in  some  motive  less  pardonable  than  literary  ostentation.  It  was 
answered,  in  No.  X.,  in  an  able  and  scholar-like  manner.  I  think  the 
public  greatly  indebted  to  the  Editors  for  a  work  so  eminently  conducive 
to  the  support  and  extension  of  learning.'' — 

The  Second  Volume  of  Sir  W.  Ouseley's  Travek  in  Persia 
will  shortly  be  published. 

No.  III.  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation  of  the  Bible 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 
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In  the  press,  Ovidii  Metamorphoseon  Libri  XV.  a  Planude 
Graece  redditi,  edeiite  Jo.  Fr.  Boissonade. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Ryan's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary OF  THE  Worthies  of  Ireland,  8vo.,  is  in  the 
Press,  and  expected  to  appear  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  Parts  of  Mr.  Nolan^s 
Polyglott  Grammar,  will  be  ready  for  Publication  in  a  few 
days. 

A  Collectanea  Minora,  containing  the  following  extracts :  1 . 
The  History  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  and  the  Decalogue, 
from  the  Septuagint.  2.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  and  other  extracts 
from  the  New  Testament.  3.  Extracts  from  the  Cyropaedia 
of  Xenophon,  from  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian,  the  Odes  of  Ana- 
creon  and  Tyrtaeus.  4,  The  whole  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
Iliad.  5.  Copious  Annotations,  explanatory  of  Phrases,  Idioms, 
&c.  6.  A  Lexicon  of  ail  the  Vocables  that  occur  in  the«Ex- 
tracts.      By  Professor  Dunba r. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln  is  reviewing  the  unpublished 
MSS.  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  order  to 
a  complete  Collection  of  his  Works,  with  the  Addition  of 
Mosheim's  Notes  abridged,  of  further  Notes  by  the  Archdeacon, 
and  of  some  further  Particulars'  to  the  published  Works  of 
Cudworth. 

Damascii  philosophi  Platonic),  qui  ultimus  in  Cathedra 
'Athenis  ad  J  ustinianum  usque  florentedocuit,  a^rop/a^xa)  xJcrei^ 
'irBfl  Toov  TrpcuToDV  apx^v  hue  usque  typis  non  vulgatas,  cum  ad- 
junctis  ejusdem  iVagmentis  maximam  partem  philosophicis  ex 
Photioj  Suida,  Siuiplicio,  Philopono  etc.  collectis,  et  aliis  de 
hoc  genere  scriptoribus,  et  ipsis  ineditis,  e  Bibliotheca  Mona- 
censi,  propediem  edet  Jo.  Koppius,  Prof.  hist,  et  antiq.  litt. 
in  Lycseo  Monacensi,  sumtus  erogante  Volke,  bibliopola  Vindo- 
bonensi. 

The  edition  of  Cleomedes,  by  M.  Bake,  is  finished,  and  will 
soon  appear  at  Leyden. 

Theocritus  and  his  scholiast,  with  the  notes  of  M.  Hamaker 
and  of  M.  Geel,  are  just  published  in  the  same  town. 

M.  P.  Boscha  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  Poems 
of  Janus  Secundus. 

The  University  of  Leyden  has  suffered  a  very  great  loss  by 
•the  death  of  Professor  Bo rger,  author  of  an  excellent  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  He  had  promised  an  edition 
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of  the  works  of  Juliaous.  M.  Van  Heusde^  M.  Peerlkamp/M. 
Reuvemii  are  roentioned  as  likely  to  succeed  bim. 

• 

Losus^  seu  tentamen  rhetoricum  in  festum  Sanctae  Barbaras : 
•djuDcta  sunt arguinenta  duo  Grsecanica,  auctore  JL.  J.  Le  Clerc 
Dupuy.  Paris,  1820. 

Jo.  Rud.  Thorbecke  CommeDtatio  de  C.  Aainii  Poilionis 
Vita  et  Stiadiis  Doctrinae.  Accedit  C.  Tac.  Chr.  Reuvess  Epime- 
trum  de  quibusdam  monumentis  cum  Poilionis  historia  coo* 
junctis,  et  tabula  lithograpta.  Leiden.  1820. 

CoQimentationes  Latiose  Tertiae  Classis  Instituti  Belgici.  Vol. 
primum^  1818.  4to.  Continentur  hoc  volumine:  I.  Historia 
Classis  tertiae ;  II.  H .  Const.  Cras  Disputatio  pro  linguae  Latins 
inter  £ruditosu8u;  111.  Hier.  De  Bosch  Dissertatio  de  Horatii 
Epistoia  ad  Pisones  de  A.  P. ;  IV.  Dav.  lo.  Van  Lennes  pro 
Inperatore  Gallieno  Disputatio;  V.  H.  Const.  Cras  Com  men- 
tatio  de  novis  quorumdam  eruditorum  opinionibus,  quod  attinet 
ad  locum  de  Jurejurando ;  VI.  lo.  Lud.  Scbraeder  Disputatio 
qua  Socratis  sententia  de  physical  disciplinae  studio  exponitur ; 
VII.  lo.  Wilmet  Commentatio  de  Vita  Labidi,  unius  ex  VII. 
priscorum  Arabum  poetis  publico  honore  ornatis. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CLASSICAL. 

ITie  Delphin  and  Variorum  Classics,  Nos.  XXI.  and  XXII. 
Containing  Tacitus.  Octavo^  price  1/.  Is.  each  No.;  12  Nos. 
are  printed  in  the  year. 

Aristarchus  Jnti-Blomfieldianus, 8fc. — Fi rst  Part.  45.  6d. 

The  author  of  the  Diatribe  on  the  new  Edition  of  the 
Thesaurus  was  personally  severe  on  Mr.  Barker.  The  latter, 
in  this  Pamphlet,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  adoption  of 
the  same  tone  in  reply.  His  principle  seems  to  be,  Ta  ovko, 
frUKUf  r^y  (rxi^riv  (rxi^y^v  Xeyoo.  Je  ne  puis  rien  nommer  si  ce 
n'est  par  son  nom,  J'appelle  un  chat  un  chat — 

We  have  not  room  at  present  to  give  a  specimen  of  this 
pamphlet,  which  is  of  a  nature  interesting  to  the  scholar  and 
the  critic. 

"  Carmina  Homerica,  Ilias  et  Odyssea  a  Rhapsodorum  Inter- 
polationibus  repurgata,  et  in  pristinam  formam,  quatenus  recu- 
peranda  esset,.tam  e  veterum  monumentorum  fide  et  auctoritate, 
quam  ex  antiqui  sermonis  iodple  ac  jratioqe,  redacta ;  cum  Notis 
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et  Prolegoitienis,  in  quibus  de  eorum  origme,  auctore^  et  aetate ; 
itenique  de  priscae  linguae  progressu,  et  praecoci  maturitate^ 
diligenter  inqairitur  opera  et  studio  R.  Payne  Knight.  8vo. 
imperial.    Price  1/.  os. 

We  hope  shortly  to  give  some  account  of  this  work. 

Phingaleis,  sive  Hibernia  Liberata,  £picuni  Ossianis 
Poems,  e  Celtico  sermone  conversum,  tribus  praemissis  disser- 
tationibus,  et  subsequentibus  notis:  ab  Alexandbo  Mac- 
DONALD.  8vo.  1820. 

This  Poem  is  judiciously  introduced  by  the  following  dedica- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  is  as  conversant  in  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  as  in  the  modern  tongues  of 
Europe ;  whose  learning  and  taste  are  displayed  in  the  magnifi- 
cent library  which  he  has  collected  at  Kensington  Palace ;  and 
who  is  equally  distinguished  for  dignified  liberality  and  engaging 
affability. 

Pulchra,  Caledonio  jamdudum  condita  versu, 
Carmina  fert  animus  late  vulgare  per  orbem. 
Hon  injussa  cano  ;  mihi  nee  fiducia  cedit, 
Auspiciis  firmata  tuis,  Augusts,  secundis. 
Regie  Dux,  almum  cui  dat  Sussexia  nomen, 
Quique  genus,  sceptrumque  ornas,  famamque  Tuorum. 
Nunc,  age,  diductas  verbis  numeroque  Maronis, 
Accipe  Phingaleas  laudes,  quas  ore  sonoro 
Saepius  Ossianes  cecinit  convallibus  altis ; 
Inde  novos  dabitur  fors  me,  Vir  magne,  labores 
Vincere,  virtutemque  tuis  extendere  factis, 
Brachia  telluri  qua  porrigit  Amphitrite, 
Dum  vaga  saecia  reget  Coelus,  dum  sidera  pascet. 

Crieff,  Idibus  Maii,  1820« 

In  an  elegant  Latin  Dissertation  the  author  treats  on  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  compares  his  subject,  plot, 
sentiment,  and  style,  to  those  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  gives  his 
idea  of  the  versification  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  translation. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  exhibiting  in  Latin  verse  so 
many  names,  which  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  say,  "  versu  dicere 
non  est,"  we  must  in  candor  speak  most  favorably  of  the  execu- 
tion. We  have  not  room  for  large  extracts;  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  giving,  at  random,  the  conclusion  of  the  second  book. 

Comalis  ilia  volens  animum  explorare  fidemque, 
Arma  capit  demens  ;  egressaque  sola  vagatur 
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Littore.  Prospexit  ductor^  dirumque  putavit 
Grumala  deveiiisse  locos :   quatit  ilia ;  pallet ; 
Omnia  jam  tetiebri«  sentit  nigrescere  circum ; 
iDtenditque  arcum.  Volat  acta  ftagitta  per  auras ; 
Et  moribunda  suo  versat  se  sanguine  virgo. 
Pervolat  ille  ferox,  late  loca  questibus  impleos. 
Quis  te,  dicebat,  quis  habet,  mea  maxima  cura, 
Nympha  decora,  focus  ?  quis  te  male  sustulit  error  ? 
Concava  saxa  silent ;  silet  omnis  et  undique  tellus. 
Quod  modo  de  manibus  multa  vi  fugit  in  auras, 
Vidit  anhelanti  defixum  virgine  telum. 
Galvinamne,  ait,  extinxi  i  nee  plura  locutus, 
Irruit  in  collum.     Solos  per  lustra  ^rarum 
Invenit  miserans  geminos  venator  amantes. 

Inde  sevum  luctu  Comal  gemitUque  trahebac, 
Couditus  in  nubem  ;  vestigia  plurima  fecit 
Virginis  ad  lectse  tumulum,  lacrymasque  ciebat* 
Classis  ut  hostilis  gelida  devenerat  Arcto, 
Miscuit  ille  manus  manibus ;  peregrinaque  passim 
Agmina  fundebat,  quaqua  densissimus  hostis. 
Jampridem  invisam  quaerens  abrumpere  vitam. 
Quis  tamen  hunc  posset  cinctum  fuigentibus  armis 
Perdere  f  projecit  clypeum  :  praecordia  telum 
Invenit  volitans.  Tecum,  Galvina,  quiescit 
Littus  ad  %quoreum  positus  :  vestrumque  sepulcrum 
Navita  prospectat,  summis  ubi  pendet  in  undis. 

Les  OEuvres  de  Stace,  traduites  par  Cormiliolle.  Nouvelle 
Edition,  5.  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1820. 

Satires  de  Juv6na1,  traduites  par  J.  Dussaulx ;  Nouvelle 
Edition,  augment6e  de  notes,  et  pr6c6d6e  de  notices  historiques 
sur  la  vie  de  Juv6ual  et  sur  celle  de  Dussaulx,  par  N.  L. 
Achaintre.    Paris.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mi^iaraa,  ^  h^fjLep)$  lA.Xi]yix^,  lx$i$Ojxeyi}  tnro  S*  Kovhv  Kepxv^ 
poilov>  .  . .  jxsTfi^  'Ayaio^povog  ^axeSaijxoy/ou,  voXhor)  twv  UctpKrlxv 
T&rpeti.  B.  Paris.  ]  820.  8vo. 

Osservazioni  su  talune  Jscrizioni  Gladiatorie  del  sepolcro  di 
Scauro  in  Pompei ;  lette  alia  Societd  Pontaniaua  neir  adunanza 
del  1  sett.  1814.  dal  Cav.  M.  Avellino,  Segretario  perpetuo. 

Introduction  d  la  Chronologic,  par  J.  L.  Guillaume,  Profes- 
seur,  etc.,  Paris.  1820.  12mo.   ' 
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Proluaiones  et  Opuscula  Academica, argument!  maxime  Philo- 
logici;  scripsit  M.  Birgerus  Thorlacius,  Prof.  Ling.  Lat.  Ord. 
in  Univers.  Hafniensi.  Vol.  Tertium.  Hafn.  1815.  This  volume 
contains,  I.  De  Sacrificiorum  huraanorum  apud  Komaoos. 
II.  Dua3  gemmae  autiquitates  Christianas  illustrantes.  III.  Mos 
Romanorum  nomina  civium  bene  merentium  carminibus  sacris 
inferendi.  J  V.  Manuelis  Philse  duo  caroiina  anecdota,  prsemissa 
de  ejus  vita  et  scriptis  dissertat.  V.  Irenarchae,  pacificus 
Asiae  magistratus  Ronianus.  VI.  Quid  sit  et  quale  pretium 
babeat  verae  dictionis  simplicitas.  VII.  Somnia  Serapica,  prae- 
cipue  ex  Aristidis  ispot^  Xoyoi^   delineata.    VIII.    Autiquitates 

auaedam  Grseco-Latinae  partim  ex  Piutarcho,  partim  ex  gemmis 
lustratae.  IX.  Epicedion  in  obitum  Print*.  Ser.  Frideri  Chris- 
tiani.  X.  Epicedion  in  obitum  Christiani  Septimi.  XI.  Lau- 
datio  funebris  ejusdem  regis.  X  [I.  De  Suerreri  regis  Norve- 
gici  historia.  XIII.  Res  gestae  Caroli  Infortunati.  Textus 
Islandicus  nunc  primum  editus,  Latine  versus.  XIV.  Descri- 
buntur  tres  Codices  pergameni  auctorum  Latinorum,  qui  nunc  in 
JLoliandia  Danorum  servantur,  Sec. 

De  Aristogitone  Oratore  Attico  Prolusionem  scripsit  Birger. 
Thorlacius.  Hafn,  1809. 

■  • 

;    Scriptiuncula  de  Marcello  Sideta  prolusit  Birg.  Thorlacius. 
Hafn.  1819. 

« 

De  Joanne  Sarisberiensi  prolusit  Birg.  Thorlac.  1819*  1820. 
Hafn. 

.  De  Insrriptione  Latina  Romas  anno  superiore  detecta  pro- 
lusit Birg.  Thorlacius.  Hafn.  1S20. 

De  Lege  Rulli  Agraria  scripsit  Birg.  Thorlacius.  Hafn. 
1805. 

BIBLICAL. 

Grotius  De  Veritate  Religionis  Christianas.  A  new  Edition 
for  Schools  and  Students,  with  the  notes  of  Grotius,  Le  Clerc 
and  others  translated  into  English,  duod.,  pr.  6s.  just  printed  by 
Mr.  Valpy. 

A  second  Edition  of  an  Historical  Epitome  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  that  of  the  Apocrypha;  in  which  the 
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events  are  arranged  according  to  Chronological  order.     By  a 
Member  of  the  Church  of  ugland.  Pr.  6s.  duod. 

The  Claims  of  the  Established  Church  to  exclusive  Attach- 
ment and  Support,  and  the  dangers  which  metiace  her  from 
Schism  and  Indifference,  considered;  in  Eight  Sermons,  preach- 
ed before  the  Unitersity  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1820,  at  the 
Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M*  A.  Canon 
of  Salisbury.  By  Godfrey  Faussett,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College.  8vo.  10s.  6^. 

The  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  collected  and  illustrated  ;  to  which  are  added,  a  List  of 
Authors  consulted,  and  an  Index  of  Texts.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Holden,M.  A.  8vo.  10s.  6c/. 

A  Refutation  of  the  Remarks  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilscm, 
A.  M.,  on  the  Questions  proposed  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  to  the  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders ; 
with  a  brief  Comment  ou  the  leading  Tenets  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists ;  showing  them  to  be  incompatible  with  the  Chris- 
tian Dispensation ;  also  the  Questions  proposed  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.     By  a  Layman.  8vo.  2s. 

A  Refutation  of  the  Objections  advanced  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Wilson,  A.  M.  against  the  Questions  proposed  to  Candidates  for 
Holy  Orders,  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 
Bvo.   Is.  6rf. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  within 
the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations,  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia  ;  and  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in 
Search  of  the  Ancient  Berenice,  and  another  to  the  Oasis  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  By  G.  Belzoni.  With  a  Portrait.  4to.  9.L  2$. 

Account  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy,  undertaken  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the 
l)uchy,  with  observations  on  its  history,  country,  and  inhabi- 
tants. Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  By  Dawson  Tur- 
ner, 2  vols.  Royal  Bvo.  Pr.  9,1.  125.  6d.  bds. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow,  is  printing  a  volume  of  Discourses 
on  the  application  of  Christianity  to  the  commercial  and  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life. 
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The  lUad  of  Horner^  translated  into  English  Prose^  asliterallj 
as  the  different  idioms  of  the  Greek  and  English  languages  will 
allow  ;  with  explanatory  notes.  By  a  Graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.  \L  As, 

The  whole  Works  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore ;  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  the  Hon.  and  Rt.  Kev.  Edward,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College,  &c.  To  which  will 
be  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a  Critical  Examinatioa 
of  his  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Heber,  A.  M.  Canon  of  St. 
Asaph,  Rector  of  Hodnet,  and  late  Fellow  of  AJl  Souls*  Col- 
lege. Vol.  II.  (the  remainder  to  appear,  one  on  the  first  of 
every  succeeding  month.)  To  be  completed  in  14  volumes. 
8vo.  12s. 

The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah :  an  Inquiry  with 
a  View  to  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  )ij 
John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.     Vol.  II.  and  III.  1/.  boards. 


Classical  Manuscripts^  S^c, — Mr.  Giardin,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  has  sent  to  Paris  fifteen  valuable  works 
in  Arabic  from  the  Imperial  Library  at  Constantinople,  among 
which  are  the  complete  works  of  Plutarch  and  Herodotus !  The 
works  of  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Sallust,  8cc. 
are  known  to  have  been  translated  into  Arabic,  and  might  be 
discovered  and  purchased  by  well-directed  search  after  them,  at 
Fez,  Morocco,  or  some  other  ports  of  West  or  South  Barbary. 
— Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  recent  travels  in  those  countries,  annexed 
to  Shabeeny's  Account  of  Timbuctoo  and  Housa,  page  325, 
says^  *'  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  works  of  many  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  translated  during  the  sera  of  Arabian  learn- 
ing, are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  literary  individuals,  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  West  and  South  Barbary !"  Mr.  Jacks,  Librarian 
to  the  Royal  Library  at  Bamberg,  has  discovered  there  a  manu- 
script of  the  Roman  History  of  Eutropius,  which  was  probably 
brought  from  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Henry,  the  founder  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Bamberg.  The  MS.  is  more  complete  than  any  of 
the  best  editions  hitherto  published  of  this  author,  and  very  like- 
ly to  correct  a  number  of  false  readings.  Professor  Goeller, 
of  Cologne,  had  previously  discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  a 
MS.   of  Livy.     Professor  Cramer,  at  Kiel,  discovered  two 
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ycar«  ago,  in  the  library  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Gallen,  a  MS. 
of  the  eleventh  century,  containing  illustrations  of  Juvenal, 
which  are  said  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  any  hitherto 
known,  lie  has  now  published  a  specimen  on  occasion  of  the 
King's  birth-day,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Specimen  novae  editionis 
scholasticae  Juvenalis.** 

Dr.  Gesenius,  ^ho,  with  Lord  Guildford,  has  been  recently 
transcribing  some  Arabian  MSS.  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  has 
nearly  completed  the  singular  task  of  translating  the  Book  of 
Enoch  from  the  Abyssinian  language.  The  language  resembles 
the  Arabic,  one  fourth  of  the  words,  perhaps,  being  radically 
of  that  tongue,  in  which  the  learned  Doctor  is  well  skilled, 
while  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  Scholars  of 
the  Conliiient. 

Classical  Manuscripts. — ^The  Abb6  Amadeus  Peyron,  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Turin,  has 
discovered  some  fragments  of  Cicero  in  a  MS.  from  the  Mo- 
nastery of  St.  Colomban  di  Bobbio,  a  town  on  the  Trebia,  in 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  dominions.  This  MS.  contains  impor- 
tant new  readings  of  orations  already  known,  and  confirms  the 
identity  of  several  texts  which  have  been  cruelly  tortured  by 
indiscreet  critics.  It  contains,  besides,  fragments  of  the  ora- 
tions. Pro  Scauro,  pro  M.  Tullio,  in  Clodium,  orations 
which  are  unfortunately  lost.  Some  of  these  fragments  had 
been  already  published  by  M.  Mai,  after  a  MS.  of  the  same 
library  at  St.  Colomban,  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan  ;  so  that  at  the  first  sight  those  two  MSS.  would  ap- 
pear to  have  originally  made  but  one.  But  the  difference  oif 
the  writing,  that  of  the  parchment,  the  circumstance  that  one 
of  these  MSS.  is  written  in  three  columns  and  the  other  in  two, 
as  well  as  that  several  deficiencies  in  the  Ambrosian  MS.  are 
supplied  by  that  of  Turin,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  be- 
ing copies  essentially  different. 

The  great  Helenist  and  Orientalist,  Ariston  of  Samos,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  late  conflagration  at  Constantinople,  and  all  his 
precious  MSS.  (amongst  others,  that  containing  the  entire  history 
of  his  extensive  travels  over  great  part  of  Asia,  Oceana,  Africa, 
and  £urope,)  were  destroyed,  it  is  said,  his  fellow-traveller, 
the  Chevalier  de  Rienzi,  will  shortly  supply  this  deficiency, 
with  the  addition  of  his  own  travels  in  America  and  England. 
From  the  specimens  which  this  gentleman  has  given  the  public 
of  his  productions  both  in  French  and  Italian,  his  travels  may  be 
expected  to  be  very  interesting. 
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Herculanean  Manuscripts. — The  following  is  tlie  method 
that  has  long  been  pursued^  in  the  unrolling  of  these  important 
records  of  antiquity : 

£very  manuscript  looks  exactly  like  a  piece  of  charcoal  cut 
into  the  shape  of  an  ancient  volumen,  and  it  requires  the  great- 
est care  to  prevent  it  from  crumbling  into  mere  coal-dust.  For 
this  purpose,  the  outer  part  is  covered  with  very  small  pieces  of 
skin  applied  to  it  with  a  light  glue  or  liquid  gum.  The  roll  is 
suspended  on  two  ribbons,  fastened  to  an  upper  board,  which; 
with  two  parallel  supporters,  forms  a  sort  of  frame,  of  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  pi,  (17.)  The  roll  is,  moreover,  tied  with  two  small 
threads  to  two  pegs,  which,  being  gently  turned,  unfold  it  by 
very  slow  degrees.  As  far  as  the  whole  of  what  was  seen  outside 
has  been  covered  with  skin,  and  glued  together,  to  prevent  its 
falling  to  pieces.  The  pegs  are  of  course  fastened  on  the  upper 
board  also,  and  the  beginning  of  the  volume  is  drawn  upwards 
by  them,  so  as  always  to  leave  the  unexplored  part  of  it  resting 
on  the  ribbons  by  means  of  its  own  weight.  The  side-boards 
have  no  other  use  than  that  of  supporting  the  upper  one.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  this  description  quite  clear  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  thing  itself ;  but  the  simplest  machinery  is  often 
very  difficult  to  be  described. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  loss  of  some  part  of  the  manu- 
scripts, which  the  violent  action  of  the  heat,  combined  with 
other  accidents,  has  either  melted  together,  or  so  completely  fas- 
tened, that  they  cannot  be  drawn  asunder  entire ;  but  these  blanks 
are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected.  The  writing 
of  the  Grecian  manuscripts  is  so  uncommonly  beautiful,  that  it 
makes  the  task  of  decy{)hering  them,  as  fast  as  they  are  unrolled, 
comparatively  easy ;  the  Latin  ones  are  much  more  difficult. 
The  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  rolls  is  black ;  but  a  slight  diffe- 
rence of  shade  renders  the  ink  sufficiently  perceptible.  The  in- 
vention does  the  highest  honor  to  the  man  who  first  conceived 
the  possibility  of  unrolling  a  piece  of  charcoal.  Millions  of 
well-informed  men  would  have  thought  it  absurd  to  undertake 
It. 

There  are  in  all  seventeen  hundred  manuscripts  in  the  Studio, 
of  which  three  hundred  are  already  unrolled.  The  eyes  of  all 
the  amateurs  of  classics  are  anxiously  turned  to  the  discoveries 
which  may  be  made  by  these  means,  and  they  are  justly  impa- 
tient to  see  the  result.  Hitherto,  the  most  valuable  of  the  works 
which  have  been  unrolled,  are  a  treatise  by  Epicurus,  and  seve- 
ral others  by  his  disciple  Philodemus,  on  music,  rhetoric, 
virtue,  and  ?ice.'' 
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Modern  Greeks. — The  Public  Schools  established  at  Smyrna 
and  Chios  have  hitherto  been  attended  with  the  happiest  success 
The  great  College  of  Chios  is  particularly  distinguished,  and 
students  flock  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  Its  three  most 
celebrated  Professors  are  Bardalochps,  Seleri,  and  Bambas^ 
Bardalochos  has  published  a  Compendium  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  and  an  Essay  on  Greek  Pronunciation,  in  which 
the  moclem  Greek  etacism  is  treated  with  more  than  usual  leni- 
ency. Professor  Seleri  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  9  Ma- 
nual of  Mathematics,  selected  from  his  Lectures,  fifambas, 
who  for  a  long  period  studied  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and 
Natural  History,  in  Paris,  is  now  about  to  publish,  in  the 
modern  Greek  language,  an  elementary  book  on  Chemistry 
from  Thenard.  His  Compendium  of  Rhetoric  has  already  had 
an  extennve  circulation.  Some  time  ago,  a  new  printing-office 
was  established  at  Chios,  the  whole  apparatus  for  which  was 
brought  from  Paris.  (See  Part  i.  p.  9,53 ;  Part  ii.  page  6\,) 
A  German,  named  Bayrhoffer,  is  at  the  head  of  this  establish- 
ment. 

Chios  at  present  enjoys  perfect  tranquillity  ;  for  in  conse- 
quence of  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Turks,  it  is  go- 
verned entirely  by  Greek  Magistrates.  In  the  meanwhile 
large  sums  are  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  public  Institutions 
— a  Library  is  forming  under  the  superintendence  of  the  cele- 
brated Greek  Scholar,  Coray  of  Paris  ;  through  the  liberality  of 
private  individuals,  about  30^000  volumes  are  already  collected. 
The  College  of  Chios  at  present  contains  about  7(K)  students, 
and  their  numbers  are  constantly  augmenting.  Professor  Kau- 
mus  is  at  the  head  of  the  College  of  Smyrna  ;  he  has  published 
a  System  of  Philosophy,  in  4  vols,  modelled  after  the  system  of 
Professor  Krug,  of  Leipsick.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Co- 
ray. 

These  improvements  an.ong  the  Modern  Greeks  must  natu- 
rally tend  to  render  their  language  popular  throughout  Europe, 
Weigel,  the  bookseller  of  Leipsick,  has <  published  an  excellent 
Dictionary  and  a  Modern  Greek  Grammar  by  Professor  Schnei- 
der ;  and  in  England  there  has  lately  appeared  a  very  useful 
little  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Greek  language,  by  Dr.  Robert* 
son,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Philomusae  Society  of  Athens, 
and  of  the  Ionian  Academy.  The  stereotyped  editions  of  the 
Greek  authors  published  by  Tauchuitz  of  Leipsick,  are  exten- 
sively circulated  throughout  Greece  on  account  of  their  cheap- 
ness. Weigel  is  also  engaged  in  preparing  a  corrected  edition 
of  the  principal  Greek  prose  writers  and  poets,  which  is  to  be 
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published  under  the  general  title  of  the  **  Bibliotheca  Graeca  ;" 
it  will  no  doubt  be  eagerly  sought  after  in  Greece.  Even  the 
observations  on  Greek  geography  are  gradually  acquiring  fresh 
accuracy.  The  learned  Sir  William  Gell  has  lately  written  on 
this  subject.  His  topographical  works  on  Argolis,  Ithaca^  and 
Morea^  may  justly  be  styled  classical.  He  has  lately  pub- 
lished an  '^  Itinerary  of  Greece^ "  departing  from  Corinth  and 
traversing  Attica  in  every  direction,  and  describing  the  longitude 
and  the  situations  of  the  places  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  From 
Attica  he  proceeds  to  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  Thessaly ; 
his  plan  also  embraces  the  islands  of  ^gina  and  Salamis.  He 
is  at  present,  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Leake,  occupied  in  draw- 
ing up  a  map  of  the  whole  of  Greece,  on  the  scale  of  a  foot  to 
every  degree.  The  Athenian  Society  of  the  Philomusae,  which 
was  instituted  by  the  Vienna  Congress  in  1815,  proposes  send- 
ing four  young  Greeks  to  Italy  and  Germany,  to  coniplete  their 
education  :  the  Society  consists  of  300  members,  most  of 
whom  are  foreigners.  According  to  letters  from  Mr.  Robert 
Pinkerton,  that  active  agent  of  the  British  Bible  Society,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  Society  for  the  Promulgation  of  the  Gospel  has 
been  established  at  Athens.  The  Archbishop  residing  at  Con- 
stantinople has  been  chosen  President,  and  the  British  Consul^ 
Logotheti,  together  with  Mr.  Tirnaviti,  are  Vice-Presidsnis. 

The  modern  Greeks  speak  a  language  resembling  that  of  the 
ancients  in  almost  every  respect.  But  time,  conquest,  slavery, 
the  barbarism  of  ages,  have  introduced  some  new  terms,  and 
altered  the  rules  of  syntax,  in  certain  points.  The  Greek  inha- 
bitants, however,  understand  pretty  exactly  all  the  ancient 
Greek,  when  it  is  spoken  in  the  pronunciation  now  in  use,  which 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  time  of  Constantine.  As  the  two 
languages  accord  in  so  many  -points  of  contact,  the  modern 
Greek  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  idiom  confined  to  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  and  which  it  would  be  well  to  remove,  as  far 
as  it  may  be  practicable,  by  recalling  the  ancient. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  gradual  disuse  of  Greek  among 
the  Greeks,  produced  by  the  change  of  their  residence.  In 
Greece  the  Turks  speak  only  Greek;  in  Constrintinople  the 
Greeks  speak  both  Greek  and  Turkish,  but  only  the  former  to 
each  other  ;  in  Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast,  they  can  speak 
Greek  when  addressed  in  it,  but  talk  Turkish  to  each  other. 
And  in  the  interior  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  they  know  no  other 
language  than  Turkish. 
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NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  our  next  Number  we  shall  commence  Mr.  R.  Paykb. 
Knight's  Inquiry  into  the  symbolical  Language  of  ancient- 
Art  and  Mythology .  A  few  copies  only  of  this  lYact  faave; 
been  printed  for  private  circulation^  but  are  now  out  of  print.    ; 

A.  C.  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Several  other  articles  are  received,  to  which  due  honor  will 
be  paid.  

[ADVERTISEMENT.] 

FOR  SCHOOLS.  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

JiiAt  printed  by  A*  J.  Valpy,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Jx>ngman  and  Co. 
Messrs.  Baldwm  and  Co.  Messrs.  Whittakers,  and  all  other  Booksellers,  ' 

GROTIUS 

DE  VERITATE  RELIGIONIS  CHRISTIANJE, 
With  the  notes  of  Grotius^  Le  Clbrc,  and  others,  translated 

into  English.     Duod.  6s.  bound. 

Of  the  same  may  be  had,  bound, 
UomeriIlias;  a  New  Edition,  Poetical  Chronoloot  of  An- 

with  English  Notes  to  the  first  cient  and  English  HistorT)  2s. 

Six  Books,  bound,  12s.  6d.     Mythology,  4th  Ed.  2s. 

Horace,  with  English  Notes  to  Epitome    Sacrje    Historije, 

the  Odes,  6s.  Gd. 

Horace,  no  Notes,  3s.  6d. 

A   Neat  Edition    of   Virgil, 

IBmo.  8d  Ed.  4s. 

The  same»  with  English  Notes, 

from  Delphin,  &c.  no  Inter- 

fretatio,  7s.  6d. 

Gradus,    without    Verses   or 

Phrases  7s.  6d. 

Homer's  Iliad,  from  the  Text 

ofHEYNE,  7s. 

Eleganti;e  Latins,  4s.  6d. 

Greek  Grammar^  6s.  6d. 

Delectus,  4s. 

Latin  Grammar,  2s.  6d. 
Delectus,  2s.  6d. 


2s. 


68. 


28. 


6s.  6d« 


Araphitryo,  Aulularia,  Captives, 
and  Rudens,  of  Plautus, 
with  English  Notes  4s.  6d. 

Latin  Vocabulary,  2s. 

First  Exercises,  Is.  6d. 

Latin  Dialogues,  2s.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Amicitia  et  de  Se- 
nectute,  with  Ernesti's 
Notes,  &c.  by  Barker,  3d  Ed.  4s.  6d. 

Principia  Officiorum,  His- 

TORiiE  et  Geooraphije,  3s.  6d. 


with  English  Notes,  3d  £d. 

Cicero  de  Officiis,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes, 

Epistoljk  M.  T.  Ciceronis, 
3d  Ed. 

The  Germany  and  Aoricola 
of  Tacitus,  from  Brotier, 
with  all  his  Notes,  &c.  bj 
Barker,  2d  Ed. 

C.  Nepos,  with  English  Notes 

and  Questions.     By  Bradley,  3s.  6d. 

Eutropius,  with  Do.  by  Do. 

2d  Ed.  2s.  6d. 

Latin  Prosody,  by  Do.  4s. 

Greek   Testament,    3    vols. 

8vo.  By  Rev.  E.  Valpy,  21. 12s.  6d. 

Large  Paper,  41. 

Greek  Septuagint,  with  the 
Apocrypha,  1  vol.  8vo. 
bds.  11. 

Juvenal  and  Persius  ;  con- 
taining RuPERTi's  and  K(e- 
nig's  Text,  Delphin  Notes, 
and  without  the  Ordo, 

Virgil,  Heyne'sText,  do.  do.  10s.  6d. 

Cjesar,  Oberlin's  Text,  do.     10s.  6d. 

Sallust,  do.  do.  6s. 


8s. 


8s. 


*^*  Please  to  ask  for  Valpy's  Editions  of  the  above  Works. 
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